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Preface 


The cunenL period in hiitory prciciUs challenges ol (ate/iil import to 
all who are engaged m eehitation whetlicr in ichool or elsewhere The 
method ol meeting these challenges, the degree of success achieved in 
solving them will iiuvitahly aftect the destiny of oui society 

Fust, this levolutionary [lenocl is seeing the emergence of fundamental 
changes in ovii wcstciri socieiv and civih/ation, in laet in all societies and 
civiluations Questions of ultimate aims, ol values, and of disci imination 
between social trends, engage even the aveiage ciiwcn Education emcigcs 
ever inoic clcaily as a basic soci il loicc which patticipatcs in preparing 
succeeding gcnci.itioiis to live in ind to man tge a dynamic, eincrgeiit, 
and tevolutionarv social order Fdiication thus ultimately jslays a part in 
shaping the lutiiie 

Si rond tlie gic if bodv of knowledge pioductd b\ itseaich in biologv, 
iiRiluine anihi opolog), [isyihiatiy uul other seienies has profoundly 
niodificd out concepts ol human iialiire and of its infinite possibilities 
1 he growth and (hvclojDnuni of the Icainci becomes of paiainount im 
])oi tanec Cueuion and tlu moulding of the learner to coniormity ate 
not compaiibh w’Uli oui new knowledge We aie cliallengtd to face 
couiageouslv the iniijlications of all these new tbscoveiies The adminis- 
liatioii and supervision of scliools, the whole- selling iui Icaiiiiiig, must 
be elianged basicallv and ladirall) 

I hird, the obvious 'ind tragie need lot rcvitah/ing moial values calls 
even inoie widely for f ii-flung cliaiigts in tdnraiion and for social inven 
tion in developing new forms I he widcspiead immoiality, or moie piop 
eily unmoialiLy, of oui society, paiiiculaily ol our ecc^nonuc and political 
leadeis is a genuine thieat lo oui society I he challeiigL to eLliRalion in 
all Its manilc stations is diiect and inescapabh 

The autliorjtai lan and coeunc seliooJ must give way to a democratic 
institution that achieves its ends through coupeiaLion and participation 
of all conccincd Democratic admiiustration and supervision aic neces- 
sary to accompany the demociatic processes that are characteristic of the 
modern schoolroom 

The authors, to the best of their ability, have tiied to show how the 
principles of democracy, the findings of science, and the implications of 
trends within our dvnamii social order mav be utili/ed iii a theory and 
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practice of supervision The basic concept of traditional supervision, 
imposition of training and guidance upon teachers, is replaced by the 
view that supervision is a cooperative enterprise in which all persons work 
together to improve the setting for learning The first edition of this 
volume, published in 1938, was well advanced along this line The pres- 
ent volume, we hope, has been freed from limitations and inconsistencies 
in the presentation of a wholly democratic policy and process Any incon 
sistencies found will be, in the honest belief of the authors, concerned 
with minor questions of technique and not with basic principles Each 
author has contributed passages, some of them extensive, to chapters 
written by a co-author All chapters were worked over three or more 
times by the authors and by a considerable number of practical school- 
men Responsibility for given chaptcis, however, was definitely placed 
Chapters I, II, III, IV, IX, XIII were written by Mr Burton, Chapters 
VI, Vll, X, XI, and XIV, by Mr Brucckncr, Chaptcis V, VIII, XII, XV, 
XVI, and XVII, by Mr Barr 

Sincere thanks aic due to many persons toi important assistance of 
varying types The contributions of many graduate students at Harvard 
University at tlu Universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin, aic gratefully 
acknowledged Contributions from many wnitrs are acknowledged in foot 
notes chioughout the volume Mis Emily Kauppi, one time Teaching 
Fellow, Harvard Graduate School of Education, and now a Curriculum 
Coordinator in the San Diego, California, schools, was of gieai assistance 
in developing materials lor and in expressing cniical judgments on Mr 
Burton s chapters Dr Witt Blair, one time Teaching Fellow at the 
Harvard Graduate School ol Education and now Directoi of Tiaining 
Schools at DcKalb, Illinois Teachers College, made definite eontribiuions 
to the chaptei on administrative organization Miss Alice Micl of 1 cachers 
College, Columbia University, lead the chapters on the curriculum and 
made definite contributions Dr M H Willing and Dr Lois Ncmec, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr Gordon Mackenzie, of Teachcis 
College, Columbia University, read the chapter on objectives and the 
one on facilitating teacher growth, making important suggestions Di 
W W Cook of New York University gave assistance through reading the 
chapter on appraisal ot the educational product 

Special acknowledgment is made of the editorial assistance ol Miss 
V Cl a Ambiosc, lornicily teacher ol English in the Senior High School and 
Diiectoi of the Evening School of Secietanal Studies at Lynn, Massachu 
setts Special thanks arc due to Miss Dorcas Bishop of the Harvard School 
of Education Libraiy for tireless assistance ovei a long peiiod of time 
Miss Elizabeth Hodges, secretary to Mr Burton, assisted with the index, 
kept working files straight, and, not the least of her tasks, kept straight 
the correspondence among three deteimiiied and argumentative co authors 
and an equally argumentative company editorl 
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Part I 

THE BACKGROUND OF 
MODERN SUPERVISION 




I 

The Nature and Scope of Supervision 


What IS supervision? What are the specific actiMties carried on by 
supervisors? For what purpose are these activities carried on? Is super- 
vision always exercised on or toward teachers or may teachers participate 
m supervision? Is supervision concerned with the improvement of cur- 
iicLilums and instructional techniques, or may it be concerned also with 
factors far removed from the classroom? Must sujiervision flow from the 
top down^ (aiiild it flow upward from thi personnel or outward from 
the situation? Could it be reciprocally interactive? 

Great changes are to be observed over the years in the philosophy, the ob 
jcctivts, the functions and techniques and in the outcomes of supervision 

Supervision appeared early Almost as soon as schools were esiablishcd 
in ihc northeastern Colonies, the selectmen of the towns were dnccted 
by the General Courts to secure teachers of ceriain reJit^ious anti moral 
qualities Nothin;^ was said about inspection or supcrvisinn of schools 
The next step was, in the early 1700’s, specifically in 1709 in Boston the 
appointment of committees of rui 7 cns to visit and inspect the plant and 
equipment and to examine pupil achievement Not until many years later 
was mention made of inspecting the teacher’s methods, mtici/ing them 
and advising him concerning teaching Until about 1714 the committees 
were made up largely of ministers, and learning w'as a qualification for 
membership Between 1714 and lyiq using Boston as an illustration both 
ministers and selectmen served on these tommillees, thus indicating the 
beginnings of public responsibility tor inspection From about 1721 on 
the committees were made up ot selectmen and ‘othcis whom they in 
vued ” At first the committees were concerned largely with the Latin 
grammar schools, but as time went on, they widened their scope to include 
all schools and the function of criticizing and advising the teacher ^ 

1 Records of Go\ernor ard Compiny of the Massachii^cits Ba^ in \rv> Fnijlind 
Reports of Record CommisMoners of the City of Boston 

Elmer E Brown, The \fakmg of Our Middle Schools (New York, Longmans, Green 
1 Co 1903) 

Henry Suzzallo, The Rise of Local School Supervision in Mnssachusetts, Contnbu 
lions to Eduation No 3 (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colley 
Columbia University 1906) 


a 
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As towns and cities gicw, stluols increased in si^c until seveial teachers 
mi^ht be teaching in one budding The head teacher or principal teacher 
was singled out and guen certain administrative and managerial duties 
Supervisory duties were not allocated to principals until comparatively 
model a times, and we are even yet in process of making the principal an 
important supervisory officer Another hundicd years passed, and in the 
second cjuarter of the nineteenth century a new officer, the \uperintendent 
of S(ho(jh, appeared There was considerable opposition fiom boards of 
cducrition to iliis offitc sime the boards were jealous of the administiati\e 
and supciMsoi) functions then vested with hoaicl membcis The new 
officer was at fiisi, and foi a long time a minoi administrator ioclay he 
is tile t vecLitne m-chiel ol the school system Tliere is still much cany- 
over fiom cail> pii'cticc ind still an imperfect demarcation between the 
functKins of lay board and superintendent The leadership of the super- 
iritcndeni is reduced practically lo zero in those aicas, notably sections 
in New Eiif^laiid and tiu deep South, where the lay board retains the 
administrative function 

Still laui in the last quaiiei of the nineteenth century, officers known 
as spfdol ^uf>mnu)d appeared - selected usually from the special teachers 
of the new sidijcrts then cntciing the ciirnculum The problems and pro- 
cedures glowing out ol the ever increasing staff of supervisory officials 
wull be treated at length in Chapter III 

Early definitions vague Truly modern supervision grew up largely du r- 
ing tiic Inst q ^ucr of the present century and u is with tins period that 
we sliall be chlc^fh conceined Prior to this era the functions of super- 
vision wtre vciy lew and were largely ^eneral oversight of teaching pr o- 
cLdiitis And ol (hissioorn rnanagSment. Neither laws and boaid iiiles noj 
piofcssional publications contained anything but the most vague and 
genual statements Early definitions were meaningless and today appear 
positively humoious 

The business of a supervisor is to cast a gtnial influence over his schools but 
othcnsisL 111 IS iivU to interfere with the work 

Supervision is taking the broad view, the general view and seeing die hack 
and middle grounds as well as the foreground with its details Supervision is 
die vision in the old and beiutifui sense of seeing things invisible 

Definitions become more concrete One of the first definitions which 
was helpful iii pointing the scope of modern supervision was that of 
Elliott (We would not today use the word ‘"contiol ") 

Supervisory cont rol is concerned with what shou lH hp raught , when jt shnnld 
be taught tn ii>At 077 iT~by xvhnm. /tou^^a nd to what purp ose 

2F C ^yer and A S Barr The Organization of Supervision fNew York, D 
Appleton Century Company, Inc igaB), Cha 1-4 

8 E C Flliott City School Supennsion (Yonkers on Hudion, N Y World Book 
Companv 1314'' p is 
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This IS a good statement indicating in general terms certain definite 
aspects of the teachi ng-learning si tuation which should receive attention 
from supervisors Details were still lacking, though beginning to be 
worked out in practice 

The first modern statement and concept was presented by Burton in 
1922 S upervision is concerned with * 

1 The improvernent of the leaching act (classroom visits, individual and 
group conferences, directed teaching demonstration teaching, dc\clop 
merit of standards for self improvement etc) 

2 The improvement of teachers in ^ervite (teacliers meetings professional 
readings, bibliographies and reviews bulletins, mtervisitation self-analvsis 
and criticism, etc) 

^ The ^eIectlon and organization of subject matter (setting up objectises 
^LudJCs of subject-matter and learning actnilies experimental testing of 
111 iLcrials, constant revision of courses the selection and csiiliiaiion of 
Mijjjileriiciilary iiistrut ttunal maicri ils eic ) 

\ Testing and measuring (the use of standardized and local tests for classifi- 
( iiion diagnosis guid mcc ett ) 

The rating n£ tea cher s (che development and use of rating tards of chetk- 
lists stimulation of self rating) 

Tn ihc light of present knowledge wt can see that this difinuion dors 
not disiiiiguish cniually between major and minor funrtions There is 
apparent the persistence of the earliest ideas of su pc i visio n namely that it 
js concerned tatliei diicrtly with improving the woik of the teacher 
Though the “work of the tcachei” is rather nanowly (ontcivtd ncvci- 
(helcss this was a step in advance and greatly stimulaicd man) other 
aborts at definition 

\ statement In Dunn m 1925J sounded a note jiinphctic of develop- 
ments which were unfortunately too long in coming^ 

I Instructional supervision therefore, has the large purpnst of improving the 
quality of insLiuction pnnianlv by promoting the profession il growth of ill 
I teachers, ind secondanlv and temporirily h\ correcting deficiencies of pre 
liminary preparation lor teaching by the training of teachers in service 

Her emphasis upon promotion of professional growth in teachers, 
though still focusing supervision on the teacher, was a distinct improve- 
ment over the older term, "improvement of teachers in seivice’ This 
new emphasis was the first step on the road to the expanded modern 
concept of supervision and to greater dcmocrarv in its operation We 
would today change Dunn's term, "correcting deficiencies'’ to "aiding the 
teacher to study his own procedures," and to "developing the teacher’s 
power to improve (correct) his work " 

*\V H Burton Siiyienjuinn and thn Impravement nf Tencfiin^ (New Ynrk, D 
Appleton Century Company, Inc, 19SS) Ch 1, pp g 10 

Fannie W Dunn What Is Insiriiciional Supervision!'" Proceedingi of the National 
1 ‘diication Association, Vol 61, 1923 p 763 
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SECTION I 

THE CilANt.lNC, CONCEPTS OP SUPERVISION 

The purposes and philosophy controlling supervision have gone 
through a number ol significant changes Supervision ai fim_K^_ largely 
ins pect ion to determine the state of affairs Suggestions lor improvement 
were present only indiiectly The general attitude was that of laissez-faire 
Coeriiori ai one time oi anothei, naively or openly dominated supervision 
The tiaiinng and guidmue ot leathers bteame dominant in comparatively 
rerent tunes Today supervision is greatly affected by the increasing in- 
sight into the aim of education, the relation ot ediieation to the society 
in winch it exists, bv the scientific method, anti by the democratic philoso- 
phy Today supervision is becoming pai/nt/intoiy and roopeiative, that is, 
demoirntUj is increasingly oriented toward the fundamental aims of 
education and of society Overlap, as well as some antagonism, exists 
between the various schools of thought Brief suminan/ation of the older 
conceptions will, tlicieforc be in order before we elaborate the desirable 
modern aims and pnnriplts 

Su pervisi on under lais sez-tair e- Teachers were to be inspected, raUid, 
indexed The technique was inspection unaided by any objective controls 
The criticism or rating was as lar as the procedure went If no improve- 
ment resulted, or if no detrimental situations developed— well that was 
not a mattti of guat font tin If teachers wanted to improve, they were 
tree to do so If they did not, nothing much was done unless serious 
trouble resulted, whereupon efforts were made not to improve the 
teacher or the situation but to eliminate the teacher This ancient and 
wholly repi chensiblc theory of supei vision persists fai more widely than 
IS thought I ary and incompetent superintendents and supervisors excuse 
their inability and failure to give leadership by saying that then teachers 
are left "free ” ihey arc not to be 'imposed upon," or "directed" A few 
even call this "democratic" supervision! It is nothing but good old laissez- 
faire I 

Supervision as coercive This conception was a step away from laissez- 
faire It was stimulated by recognition of the definite lack of training and 
the low level of efficiency manifested by many teachers Teachers needed 
to be impiovcd A natural conception of pie democratic thinking was that 
coercion was the means to this end The atm and philosophy here are 
fairly obvious Inith is vested in "those whom God hath called to author- 
ity over us ” Responsibility and authority also reside in the upper ad- 
ministrative levels Teachers are employees to cany out the tlirections of 
those who see the ends and who plan the achievement of those ends 
Learning is looked upon as a mechanical protess which can be directed in 
definite gioovcs The teacher is corrected in her detailed techniques 
through the handing out ol ready-made procedures The teachei is some- 
times bui not always introduced to the aims to be achieved This is prob- 
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ably as far as possible from the beginnings of clcmocraLic procedure under 
which the teacher is assisted with her own program of work, with the 
development of her own personality and creative ability, is encouraged 
to initiate programs of study and experimentation for the improvement 
of her work Wholly modern democratic supervision goes to the opposite 
of coercion and regards all educational workers as co-workers m the 
improvement of education 

Two well known volumes early summarized the weaknesse s of coerene 
supervision ® 

1 This concept assumes that there arc known best methods of doing ^n^ 
thing These are in the possession of the supe rvisor and may be handed 
out to teachers It ignores the precarious uncertain, and experimental 
aspects of life and of education 

2 This concept is destructive of personality values particularly of initiative 
■ind originality Repressions, inhibitions and even complexes may result 

^ 1 he concept sets up a highly improper relaiinnship between supervisors 

and teachers Fear and distrust enter Insincemy and dishonesty result 

The evils of coercive supervision have been amply proved by later 
writings, particularly by the scientific investigations of morale and of 
mental hygiene generally 

Supervision as training and guidance An important step forward was 
made as this conceptTdh'ernergccI” That the upper administrative and su- 
pervisory levels know best is still retained as the principle Coercion, how- 
ever, disappears in favor of guidance and training The guidance comes 
from above but there was rlcail\ the thought that the tiaining was for 
improvement— to be directccf toward the betterment of the teacher himself 
as well as of his technique Personal and cultural development was indi- 
cated however dimly The improvement ol personality was recognized 
as important There was as yet no deal recognition of the possibility of 
participation by the teacher or of freedom for experimentation as tech- 
niques of growth Self- developme nt was not yet clearly seen The utiliza- 
tion of teacher leadership was not even dreamed of in the beginnings of 
this period \ marked advance had been made however over earlier con- 
ceptions Training and guidance today dominate a great deal of super- 
visory effort The more recently developed type of cooperative and 
participatory supervision is increasing but not vet dominani 

Supervision as de mocra t ic lead ership A number of far-rcaching influ- 
ences," some of them well outside the technical field of education, have 
increasingly affected education in all us functions 

The transitional crisis in civilization and the emergent social theory 
piny a fundamental role The fundamental changes affecting Western 
society and civilization have brought sharply to the attention of the 

flH B Alberty and V T Thayer Suprrvtuon in the Secondary School (Boston 
D C Hci^ch irid Cnmiiinv iQ^i) pp 2ci 

H R DaujTlass and C W Boardman, Supervision m Secondary Schools fDosion 
Houghlon Mifflin Company, ]g!]4), pp 21; 
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average citizen in all walks of life, questions of ultimate aims and values 
of relation of means to end Sensitivity to and analysis of aims and values 
IS steadily increasing throughout society The means of achieving desirable 
ends are under similar scrutiny Education is no exception Educational 
workers of all types are concerned with ultimate purposes and philos- 
ophies of life Many volumes dealing with the social scene and its 
problems arc available 

The eff ects upon education hence upon supervisio n, have been great 
pdiiraMnn I ^inrrra singly ronri ived as a basic social foi Cl concerned 
with ihc clevclopmcni ol human personality and of a stable democratic 
social order Education is not a mechanical routine fullilled thiough me- 
chanical administration ol details Supervision becomes a hindamciual 
aspect ol education _a nd. jME -the-aimlnnking enforcement of techniques 
and couiscs of study Accoii^ ihc necessaiy tLcTTniqiiL'S y)r~ccl uLation an d 
of supervisi on cann ot selected until remote purposes have been clearly 
understood ^Tin cj cooptia tuin amoni; all aiicnc ti s ol vocuty whic h deal 
with thildhoocT and with youth, with then piolection and education is 
inescapable Supervision needs to becomt coextensive with or at least 
intiin.itclv ulalcd to the total setting foi Itaining 

Implications of some of the newci influences cannoL be seen so easily 
as were the meanings of ceitain oldci and siinplci factois Modem think- 
ing, howevci renders untenable the belief that supervision is concerned 
with, if not in fact cliie/ly confined to, visiliiig leaelieis ,ii wink with 
limited piograms of study by teachers, with recommending books, with 
diagnosing isolated classroom incidents, with supplying inauiials with 
rating ttaclicrs 

Tfi/’ ilemnrifilir jihitonipliy encourages tht new emphau! Philosophic 
inquiiy has likewise extended the scope of supei vision thiough its atten- 
tion to ultimate aims and values Consideration ol these was often lunitcd 
or niglcvtcd undci traditional concepts ol supei visum which were more 
concerned with immediate objectives and techniques 

The democialic philosophy has had great effect also upon the attitudes 
and p' ocedui t s within the scope of supervision Clarihcation ol our philo- 
sofiliu lontipLs has made untenabU ihr oldci itlaLinnship bt Lweeii leader 
and led, has shown the weakness ol imposition and direction as tech- 
niques Deinociacy, aided heie by scitntifit findings, tlearly recognizes 
that leader ship and cieativity appeal upon all levels and in all types ol 
persons The chief effect of all this upon supci vision has hten a great 
rise in the use of toojiciativc procedures tor tht foimulaiion of policies, 
plans, and procedures within supervision, and for the evaluation of these 
gioup dciei mined items All staff members are regarded as co workers on 
a common task All types of persons are being invited to contribute to 
the formulation of plans and decisions which affect them pupils, parents, 
community leaders and organizations, teachers, general and special sujiet 
visors adminislralors, and so forth Each person and group of persons 
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has a contribution worthy of respect, even though differing greatly in 
weight or importance 

Supervision, IS affe cted by tf ie scien ce o f e d ucation and by the scientifi c 
method The application of scientific method to the solution of social 
problems is one of the great advances of the present century Detailed 
analysis of this method, with statement of its values and limitations, is not 
our concern Imc and amU be LO\ncd in Chiplcr XVH 

The Lftect upon , supervision as a pait ol education has been significant 
Effects upon method and materials in supervision arc set forth in the 
following thapLci on principles We an here concerned only with the 
effccl ol the science ol eclucaiion and iis method upon the scope and 
definition ol supciMsion The vast amount of scientific work in the im- 
mediate pasi has greatly increased our understanding of and sensitivity 
iiLjlie great complexity of the learning process and of the learning or- 
ganism The langc of factors wiiicli affect learning is truly great, many 
Ik mg far outside the stliool setting foi learning The real subtlety of 
man> factois affecting learning has become much clearer The concept of 
integration with \l^ implications foi units in learning situations has had 
piofound effect upon educational thinking 1 he lotal cnsironment must 
be (onucUied and this considciation in uun calls for a very greatly 
ixicndcd field foi sujicrvision 

Supervision incrcasinglv derived from the situation instead of imposed 
upon It The inntuiuc ol moie ciitiral ihinking about education in gen- 
eral ol met cased use of the scicniihr method, ol greater reliance upon 
ihe coopeiaiisc altitudes and meihods ol democracy have combined to 
bi intr about a sniKivtsion b tsed upon ind derived from a given situation 
rather tlian imposed upon that siiiiadon EarJy programs of supervision 
vstic and inaiiv todas .u t planned by the upper levels and handed out 
to the teaching staff Many of these programs were valuable and helpful, 
accepted willingly hv ihe .staff Numerous research studies'^ testify, how- 

"H ] Riiiphini TliL Rcliliiiii i»l Ceiliin Sutnl Viiiludes Id School Environ 
mem }iiiiii\i\l nf I \pL7tim titnl Lduiaium \ ol 9 (Octember 19-jn) pp 1H7 191 
\\ ilKi V biiif'hini How iIiL \imy Sons Iiv Minpuwci Harpm Mafraznif (Sep 
leniljLr 1942) pji \^2 | pi 

W H Bui Lon The Icicluis Alonleas an Important Fictoi in reachiii); Sm 
cess, Cnfifoniin loiirnal of rftmen/ury O/ucrifioii V'ol fi (Miv 1938) pp aiH 22G 
RoIjlm 1 Cialle and W H Uiiiton, \ii ^\llnlnlL^on ol Factors SLimulaiini? ot 
D eprcssii)|r fcichcr Monk Califotnla JouDinl of Iltmentary Educatinn, \'ol ■ 
r August, 19^8) pp 7 14 

John Dnildid ind otheis, Friislration nod lt^^res\ton (New Hwen Conn \nle 
I niversicv Picss ind I ondon Oxfoid rnivemty Fit>s 1940) 

I Diivid lltmsei ]] hal PcopU IVniit from Dusiness (New Vnrk McCpTiw Hill Bool 
f oinpinv Inc 1938) Jinpoilini inH vaJinble 'stiidv 

C, Rtibcit Roopinui Abet Miel ind I’ nil J Misnpi /Irmnrrrfrv tv School 4d 
iiiDUsIralton (New \oik D Vppkion Cinluiv Compinv Inc 1913) A valinlilc 
pioncci textbook. Should lie Hidcl> icad b> itliiiiiiuitMuiis and siipeiMsors 

Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and R K White Patterns of Aggressive Behavior ir 
Experimennih Creited Soci il Chmiies' Jauriia! of Sonril Pjiycholo^, Vol lo (May 
1939). PP 271 299 
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ever, that p-eatly improved teaching and learning results from programs 
based upon the problems, purposes and needs existing within the given 
situation and recognized by the workers therein Evtensive and note 
worthy research studies show also grent gams in morale and in mental 
health resulting from toopciatncly dcii\cd pingtams 1 hese studies wcic 
also a \aluable contributing factor in the shift itself 

Supervision is affected by the constant upgrading of £eacher-training 
The focus foi years lias been upon training teachers in service because of 
the obvious fan tliai ttachcis wcic lamentably, tven dangerously, iinder- 
Irained That the Jeaderihip which iindeitook to train the teachers was 
little better off was ovei looked due to our undemocratic copcepts 
Teachers were required to take extension and summei rouiscs but prinei- 
pals, supervisors, and administiaiors ueie not One icsult Jias been that 
in many given areas a respectable number of teachers are better tiaincd 
thin then supposed leaders The slow but coiuani upgiading ot training 
has eontnbuied fo two important changes Improvement in service is 
coming to apply to the total siaff The focus is on the siriiatinn or setting 
for learning and not on persons A vivid, coopeiatively determined attack 
upon local educational piobiems is one of the best in-seivice training 
procedures known (t lias the additional niciit of stimulating .iJ] staff 
members to stud) and growth The impiovement of fencliers it not so 
much (t s^tpeii'i^oiy jnndion in lohjch teachers pnriK ipate as it n a tearhei 
function in wfuch supeiinwis cooperate 

The shift in emphasis should not mislead anyone into thinking that 
teachers supeiv isors. oi administrators aie yet, in the main, well trained 
We have far to go on this road, and iraining-in-iervice for (edther\ wifl be 
an important aspect of supervision We desert tlie limited concept 'im- 
j^rovement of tcacheis in service’ for the bioadei and more fumlamcnial 
one, "improvcmenr at the staff in seivicc ’ Coupled with the emphasis 

riioii Misu Hnvian Frobttiin of an /nr/io/>ni/ Ln ihzutioi> (Nnv \nik Ilu M ic 
njHin Conipiiiv 

W I Mo->cr mil J D Kjijgsley, Pubhxr Ptiunmrl ^itminisDnLKm (Npu Voik 
Haifjer i Droiherj, ic]gG) 

O H Mowrer Authorii tnanism ^elt Coscriimi'iit in the Managemeiu ol 
Childrens Vg^ressuc (InoSooil) Reaction^ is J’n.|nraOnn lor C iti/cnship m i I)t 
miiciacv ’ Journal of Snrinl Pr^rho/ogy, Vnl lo (Fehruvry 19^9) pp izi 12O 

I ffectiVK rdurafiunnl Liadership, Sixth lenrhook of ihe Depariment of Siipcrvisoi- 
and Directors of Tnsrniriinn (Washinginn DC Nmoml fihicdiion \s,suciauon 
>U33) 

Sxiperux'Hfin and the CrpatiVi Tenrhrr Itf/fi Srathooh of the Dtpaiimcnt of Supei 
\isors and Directors of InstriiLlion (\Vashiiigion DC Naiumil Fducdtjoii Assucia 
oon, igjz) 

F J Roeihlisberper and iiiheis Mana{*rmenl and flu Wmker fCimbridpe, Mass 
Hirvard Universiiv Press lyjg) \n acruum of ihc mtmumenhil research conducted 
u the Western Eli Line Coinpdiiy Hawthorne Works, Chicago III be|;un in 1927 
Goodwin Watson The Surprising Discovery of Morile, Pingrriwi-i Lducalion, 
Vol 19 (Jnuiarv ig-ji) pp 334, An mierprctive description of the Wesiei n Electric 
stiulv wiin appliLdtions 10 educaiion 

H G Wells The Anatomy of rnutration (Npv\ \ork. The Micmilhn Comnany 
19^6) 
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upon self-initiated and self-directed programs of study and development, 
the “jmprovement” function of «upcr\ision takes on a wider scope and 
a greater importance The concept of "growth” is increasingly replacing 
that ol improvement ” 


SECTION 2 

A MODERN DUINITION Oh SUPERVISION 

What ihen is supervision todayi* A number of influences, it is clear, 
have affected supervision profoundly, particularly in recent years Modern 
super yision. is-Ear moic extensive than that of an earlier day The basic 
principles and attitudes have changed greatly Trends previously outlined 
may be summarized 

1 Supervision includes far more than in times past This is the result of ever 
niure critical thinking about the nature of education and its relation to 
the individual and to sotietv 

2 Supervision is incre.isingly_ objective and eMpenmental in its methods 
This stems from the stitiudic movement in education 

^ Supervision is increasingly participatorv and coopera tive Policies and 
plans aie formulated through group discussion with participation by all 
This is the result of increasing insight into the nature of democracy and 
dcmocriLic methods 

4 Superu^ory activities and opportunities are distributed among an ever 
largei number ol persons as all conic to luiunbuie and to accept cnal 
lenges to exercise leidcrship 

Supervision is mere Oil nj;^l> derived from the giv_en situation railier than 
imposed upon it 

These tendencies art leflcctcd in ihc definition of supervision, the prin> 
ciplcs under which supervJ5ion operalcs, the administraiive organization 
□f supervision and the spt cdu uchnit^ucs through which supervision is 
implemented Each of these will be discussed in proper order in succeed- 
ing chapters Definition alone, for the moment, concerns us The authors 
present below a definition which they hope is not merely another defini 
tion, but one which reflects the advances made in educational thinking, 
and one winch will stimulate analytic thinking toward fiirthei clarification 
of basic concepts in the field 

A definition in outline form" Supervision is in general what it has 
been in modem limes, aiL_gxpert rechniral service primarily concerned 
w 1 L h studying and imtiroving the condiuons that surround learning a n d 
pupil growth Everything in a school system is designed, of course, for 
the ultimate purpmie of stimulatinx ltarriing.,aiid- growttw-iyuperv ision 

8 Many iiipervisais in ihc firld and siiiilcnts '•nj^gcsi ihai Ihe public lelaiions re 
^poiiisiliiliiies of siijiL] vjviuii b( included in the lisiiiig below Public rela lions are, as 
IS being rcilizecl b) all educuional leaders a vitally importam but sadly neglected 
aspect of school uoik The iiiipiovcinciil of ihe ^orio phi vical eiivnonmenl included 
in the cltfiiution iieLessitates ihe constant advising and informing n( the public Co 
operative programs and cooperative cxiuncils in which the commiinicy is well repre 
vented Jir elfective Consliiu use should be mide of newspaper publicity, piograms 
Ijefoie the FT V womens dubs Rolarv, Kiwanis ,tnd olhci scivicc clubs exhibits 
forums etc Ihisr vie ineiitiuncd in ihc appiopriile chaplers 
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deals with those items which primarily and rather directly condition 
learning and growth 

Super ufSt on is leadership and Ihr devel opment of leadershij) within {group s 
•which are cooperatively 

1 E\aluating thr Eriiit "lUonal Product in the Light o£ \LcepLed Objectives 
of Education 

a The cooperative detcrmin ition and critical analysis of dims 
b The selettion and application of the means of dppraisil 
r The analysis of the data to discover strength and weakness in tht 
product 

2 Studying the Teaching Learning Situation to Dctemiint the \ntecc' 
(Unts of Satisfaiinrv uid Unsatisfactory Pupil f/rnsvtli and \chievemeni 
a Studying the course of study and the curriculum in operation 

b Studving the iiiatenals of instruction the equipment and the socio 
physic il ens irunnicut ol learning ind giuwili 
c Slud>ing the factors related to instruction (iht teachers personality, 
at idLiiiic and piuftssinnil tniniiig uchniqnes) 
d Stiulying the litiois present in the It irncr (capacity interest work 
habits etc 'j • 

^ Improving the Tt idling Learning Situ uion 

fi Improving tht course of study and the rurriculuin in opcritjon 
h Improving the materials of instruction iht equipment iTrd the sociti 
pliysKal eiiMitiiuiuiu ol leaining incl guns ill 
c Improving the factors related directly to instruction 
d Improving factors present in the leainer wluch afftcL lus grovsili and 

(CflK VCIIU Ml 

4 1 V duaiiiig the Objectives, Methods, and Oiiuomes ol Siqiervision 

a Discovering ind ipplving the techniques of eviluaiion 
h Lvaluiting tiu lesiilts of giMii Miptrvjsory programs, including 
lutois vsliidi liiim (he siiuess of iliese jirogi ims 
( Lviluuiiig iiu( iiiiproviiig the personnel of siipenisioii 

The importance of self-superviwon The agelong tracljuon ol imposed 
supervisuni logether with the cltsii.ible modcni tnijjliasis ujiun toopera 
live group irukavoT sonu times obscures one ol the most inipoitant ini 
jiliLaLions of modern philosophy namely, the jiossiliihty ol sell ducctioii 
self guidance, si 11 supci visio n The mature indiviiluiil will not only stive 
as a Icadei in gioup enterprise, not only make conn ibuiions to gioup 
(listussioii and decision he will oUen eiigige in purely indiMdua-l eflort 
Experts do tins wlicn working indepeiulc nily on a fioiitier prublem A 
inemhcr ol the lank and file docs this when he engages in study ol his 
own needs, engages in tryouts ol new me iluids in his elassiooni puisnes 
a problem of his own ihioiigh the a\ iilible liteiature St If initiated ai- 
teiuion to any piobJcm often, perhaps usually, glows oiii ol gioup activi- 
ties, and can hardly avoid pioducing a coiuiibution to the gioup progiam 
Mature educational workers possessed of active critical minds, of a 
realization of the importance of education, of a dynamic view of the uni 
veise will engage in self directed study as a matter of eouise Many in 
teresied and willing teachers need only encouragement and assistance 
to go to work independently on then own problems Manv learhcis not 
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yei confident enough to participate extemivcly in group projects will be 
greatly aided through independent study in developing greater security 
Individual growth and ability to participate are both stimulated 

Contrasts between traditional and modern supervision The definition 
given above clearly breaks with the earlier narrower conception of super- 
vision Traditional supervision has centered around the teacher and the 
(lassioom act and has been based largely on the thought that teachers, 
being lamentably uiidci trained need careful direction and training Visit- 
ing the classroom conferences itachtrs meetings were the bulk of super- 
vision and in many minds s\non\mous with superMsion Modern 
supervision in contrast is far more lundamental and diverse Character 
isiirs may be summarized in outline form for brevity and clarity 

1 Modern supervision directs aricnnon toward the fiindirnmnls of educj 
tion and orients /earning and its iniprovement within the general aim of 
education 

2 The urn nl supervision is the iniprovement of the total teaching Icirning 
process the total setting for learning rather than the narrow and limited 
inn ol improving tevrhers in servitc 

'llu lotiu IS on a situation not on <i person or group of persons All 
persons are co workers aiming at the improvement of n situation Ont 
group IS not sujDcnor to mother operating to 'improve ’ the inferior 
group 

4 The teacher is removed from his embarrassing position as the focus oI 
uuntion and the weak link in the educational process He assumes his 
rightful position as i coopiialmg intniher ol a total group concerned with 
ihf improvenient of learning 

Traditional supervision too often did well things which should not 
liave been doiu at all Tht new tonccption means that attention is cen- 
tered moie upon the aim struciuic and fundamental processes of educa- 
tion and Jcs 5 upon the minute specific, day to-day devices for the 
improvement of tiivjal aspects of classioom procedure With improved 
levels of tcachei and supervisor training the invention, selection ad 
ministration, and appluaDoii of devices should become more and more 
.1 question of individual initiative based upon understanding of basic 
principles The spheic of iiiodcin supeivision is the whole range of 
elements affci ting Icainmg 

The following oiiiline based on prominent catch words summarizes 
in succimt fashion the salient differcmes between the types of supervision 


CoMHASr^ IN 

Traditional 

1 InspeiLKin 

2 Teuher focuicd 

3 Visitation and conference 

4 Random and haphazard nr a 
meager, formal plan 

5 Imposed and authoritarian 

6 One person usually 


SOPI HVISION 

Modern 

1 Study and analysis 

2 Aim material, method, teacher 
pupil and enviTonment focused 

3 Many diverse functions 

4 Definitely organized and planned 

5 Derived and cooperative 

6 Many persons 
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Put into wfjitenrc form this means that, in the main, traditional super- 
vision was largely inspection of the teachei by means of visitation and 
conference, earned on in a random manner, with suggestions imposed 
on the teacher through authority and usually by one person Modern 
supervision by contrast is the study and analysis of the total teaching- 
learning situation through many diverse functions operating through a 
carefully planned program that has been cooperatively derived from the 
needs of the situation and in which many persons participate. 



^Tom L J Bnierkncr tnd R H koenkei Oigmismic Super\isiim Elcmmlary 
Sr/iont Jonnial, Vol 411 (Fehriiary imu; pp 4?i5 I'litilisheil tjy ihe I iii\ersUy of 

Chicipo Press 

The far flung relationships and activities of modern supervision will be 
developed ihrouglioiil the \oluim A jjrcliniinary \iew can be obtained 
through scrutiny of the chart prepared by Brueckner and Koenker 

Principles under which functions operate are vital One and the same 
set of supervisory functions, operated under different sets of principles, 
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would produce g^reatJy vaiying resu)t.ii because of differmg^ aims, means, 
and attitudes Extended treatment is gnen this problem m Chapter II, 
but, for the moment, we may reemphasi/e two points presented previously 
in this chaptei The desirable principles are those of science and de- 
mocraev, .Suppr\jsi n n must use ob|eLiiv e_di^nostic techniques The evo- 
l^tionary expeiimental attitude must permeate the whole activity The 
democratic attitudes and practices of participation and cooperation ait 
ecjually fundaiiieiital Respect for peisonality and courteous reception of 
contributions ol \ar)iii^ woiih to the common task must be dominant 
The iitniosL facility for participation and creative individual contribution 
mujt be provided Authonty when set up and used at all will be the 
authority of the situation determined and set up bv the group Authority 
will be the aiiLhoiity ol the group over itself, exercised for the good of 
the group dt)ei»aied by the group to a person or persons and similarly 
withdrawn if not exercised toward the achievement of commonly ron- 
ctivecl pui poses The writers, as will be emphasized in the following 
chapter deliberately desert the traditional concept of authority subsii- 
tiuing therefor the concept and techniques of responsibility and leader 
ship 

It IS sinccrch hoped that ihc new definition plus increasing emphasis 
upon dcrnociacic oficiation will aid in eliminating from our thinking the 
implicaijons of inspection, rating, imposed improvement, and of the 
supcrioiity inferiority relationship between groups of co workers The 
wiitcrs empfusi/c the possibilities in such terms as educational asMjtaut 
((On\ult(int Ol adoise)) terhnnal asustani (comuHnnt or adviser) or m- 

U( honal n<;n\lnnt (( onuillant or ndinuy), foi use in place of sufyninsor 
The term helping tca<her was used in New Jersey but never became 
pojnilar The teim consultant does seem to be gaming in use and pci haps 
the Lime IS ripe for a better term more in kccjnng with modern cdiiea 
licmal concepts 


SECTION j 

SlirFRVISOR^> nuilis and IIVITIIS IMPLFMENT 

Tiir 1)1 riNiTiON 

Tile actual duties and artnities of supervision may be determined 
thiough two lines of incjuirv First, w hat do supervisors actually d o? 
Second, what mig ht sm:>ervisors do which they do not now do? A summary 
of supcivisory techniques and praeliee may be derived from the objective 
analysis of present practice plus the activities suggested tor use by teachers, 
administrators, and theorists 

The listings dtiivtd from objective analyses of present practice arc 
valuable but iioi hiiaL Records of practice while showing what is quite 
likely to be succtssf\d m tin long lun, and in ordinaiy circumstances, 
tend [or that \ erv i cason to sii css the traditional and the commonplace 
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Present practice is often mediocre practice, but is faithfully recorded as 
"successful ’ practice Valuable new departures art often oitilooked since 
they rank low in a tabulation of average pi at tire An olijtctive study 
furthermore is only as good as tht person making tl Many observers 
turn in honest but limited compilations Interpretations ire uniniagina- 
tive Many reliable objective analyses of supeivisory activities have been 
made however as will be seen below 

The suggtsiions foi desiiablL sujxivisoiy aeiivities which tome from 
Icachtis, adrainisli ators and edutaiional leatleis lesiilt fiom the sincere 
convictions of the individuals roncerned 1 best suggestions, in rontiast 
to those derived from the nbjcnive analyses aie subjective but nonethc 
less valuable Subjcdive statcniciils aic their only means lot going bevnnd 
jiracticc There are, moreover, some items foi which objective data arc 
not ami may m vei be available Tht careful subjective analyses of lom- 
pettnt, infoiined tliiiikeis are as fundamental as ihe objcelive nivestiga 
tions 1 be subjtttive analysts, like tht objtitive, are only as good as the 
pel sons making tlitm lieiKC, it is essential to stkrt horn the slaieintnts 
of (omjictent autliorities 

A composite table will bt found at ihe close of this seetion giving a 
tomprelu nsivc listing of actual and desnabic duties 

Guidance from the early objective analyses of supeivisory activities 
Duiing the jKiuul ,ijipio\miaiely icjati i()‘jii tlien apjseaied a cnnsidtiable 
numbei of extelltiu studies, notably ihosi of Ayei, Karr, Brink MelUy, 
and cuhei s " 

Since ilien, veiy few studies have ajipcaiid, which jsrobably indieales 
lhat tlu early sttidits supjilitd a faiily aetuiaii and riimplete jmtiiie of 
stijicivisoiy piacliies Studies ajjjit ai iiig leccntly are signiliraiillv diMcrcnt 
in titling and emphasis as will be seen shortly The older studies covered 
neailv all jiaris ol the country and all types of school syslcms tiom rural 
to laigc ritv The activities of tounty ami citv sujicrvisors, ol general and 
spcrial supeivisnrs and of |witiripals were analveed Stuilirs to evaluate 

''AS Ran An Anifvcis af the DciCics and Functions of Instincnnml Supervisors, 
\ Sliuh Ilf llic Dilidil SiipfrMSon Oi ini/ ilinii /h/irfrir r// / r/iirrrfifj?ifi/ /frufftfjj 
Su/Ir/ni, No 7 (M ulison ^Vls I nixtrsii) ol ^Vl^^^lnsln Jinuiiv ii)4(i) 

I* C \\ci J he Diuics of FiiliJic Scbiwl AdnuiiislMiois sejics of rfiiidth jii 
^rnriirfi?! Sr/irifi/ hnairf Jnmmil, bef;innin|i' fthrmr) 

A\ G 111 ink //if !•} ndtcfs of (id \ufti unit iiih uts iii mid Ct> 

nrditialing the Activiitrs 0/ Supervisors, Doctoral Disseilaiion School of FducaLion, 
Noilliwcsicin ImiVLiMis 

E O Melln 4 Cniiinl Study of Ihe Ext\ting Orgmitzaiion and idministratzon of 
5'iiperr,/iJin7i (niotiiniiinUm 111 Piiblit School Puhlislung Co 1920 ) 

I M Hiifjhes ind 1 O McIbA Siiptn’ision of Instrurtinn in High School Norili 
webtein Linversiiy Conti ihutions to Fduaiion, School of Ldiication Senes No 4 
(Bloomini^lon III Pulihr ^cliool Publishing Co 1930) 

rhf Siipertniendent Sirn'n’i SH^erviring Eighth Yrarbonk of the ne|i,ii Linent of 
Supenniendencc fW isliinglnn DC National I'diitation Association n>^nl Clnpui j 
roniams good exhihii n( miicuils fioni mniv e^^l\ studies 
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the use and worth of the iiidi\idual techniques were also made A numbei 
of valuable facts and trends were uncovered 

A distinct trend away from inspection and imposed improvement 
toward assistance, guidance, and coordination was noted as early as 1925 
By 1929, much less of the supervisors' total time was being given to visita- 
tion than formerly Tins change in emphasis appears more often in large 
than in small systems as is pci haps natural Ban's study of the activities 
of special supcivisois in Dctioif showed increasing emphasis upon re- 
search, stud), and office functions and less upon visiting the irachei 
Biiggs analysis,^*' based upon many smallei systems showed much less 
attention to lesearch and study, with more emphasis upon visiting the 
classroom 

The trend away from confining supervision to classroom visitation and 
cnnferciicL has cuntinucil steadily Actual first-hand contact with the class 
loom will be important always but it is not the most economical 01 ef- 
fective method for the whole of supervision Many othei lunctions now 
shaic the supcnisors tune I he 11 iiure of visitation is itself rliaiiging 
Stuclits show that scheduled visiting while still ncccssaiy has been very 
sharply reduced Part of the time goes to the fai more effcttive visiting 
on tall Gioup cnnlct cnees foi study and attack on common local prob- 
lems arc steadii) growing in importance and lime consumed Research 
was Iiaulh ever included in the cailui studies whereas today it has 
greatl) iiuicasccl pnrticululy in mcdium-si/cd and large systems 

Valuable guidance towaul tlcsiublc supervisory tcchnicjurs was found 
in studies of teachers judgments concerning use and effectiveness of 
vaiious procedures Mtlbys early study" showed for instance, that 
teachers u ported ihai only 12 per cent of the teachers who lespondccl had 
expeiientcd cIliuousU ation teaching as a supervisoiy technique but 64 
per tent ol the same total gioup rcgaidcd that technique as of great 
Vrdue IiUcTMSiiaiinn has been experienced by but R per cent, but again 
64 per cent latcd this clcvict as of great value Cooperative group study 
of various lyjjes hul been met by but q per cent but was voted as very 
valuable by ^5 pci cent It is interesting to note here that a recent study 
of teaclitr evalufition of supervision (lepoited laiei) places this coopera- 
tive, participatoiy technique at the very top as the most valuable device 

Unannounced visits to the classioom had been experienced by 58 per 
cent of the teachers but were regarded as very valuable by only 22 
per cent Reporting of lesson plans was met by 51 per cent but regarded 
as valuable by but 32 per cent Required professional reading and or- 

10 Delia C The Dutif\ and HrfpnnMhilttiri nf thr Snpenmnr Masters 

Thesis Universiry ol Chicago, igarj 

R W Hams, Thr Organization of Supennnon Masters Thesis, llniveniiy of Wis 
consin, 1925 

T M Risk, SupfTvtsnT^ Organtzahon and Prncednte in Public Schools, Master s 
Thesis, Universitv ol Wisionsin 1925 

11 Melbv op nl 
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gani7C(I reading' tirtJts wire laltd \ery Ion (i6 fo 27 per rent) by teachers 
who at the same time rated very high (65 per cent in favor), the main- 
tenance and availability of a professional library and magazine shelf 
Again we note the early trend toward voluntary study of self-recognized 
problems Other similar studies are available 

Teachers evaluations on certain other items need careful interpreta- 
tion One extensive siudyd- for instance, showed that teachers asked for 
very few items in ' impiovcment in service” and rated low (hose that were 
available Dozens of other items foi whuh they did ask. and valued highly 
were exctllent improvement in-servicc procedures, though unrecognized 
as such by the teachers The teachers in this study asked overuhthningly 
(or “specific dnections “practical procedures 10 he followed” They de- 
manded overwhelmingly that supervisors stop talking in ‘generalities’ 
and "tell us specifically what to doP These same teachers in another 
part of the investigation tomplained naivcl) that a serious fault of super- 
vision was that it “laid down procedures to bt followed, dtmanded that 
' icacficrs do as supervisois sayl ' This tontradiction is explained through 
1 eferenre to training levels and to the unwitting use of clielids and slogans 
Teachers complain automatically about imposition but at the same 
lime (Uiiiaiid to be told what to do Better training and the increasing 
use of cooperative techniques will piogitssively eliminate this difficulty 
Considerable latent leadcishjp among the teachers is revealed by these 
early studies Teacher retjucsts for certain types of supirvisory assistance 
and teacher evaluations of services rendered clearly dcmonstiatc good 
insight and desire for impioved settings for learning Supervisory leader- 
ship IS exemplified by those services oflered to the teachers but not le- 
quested by them and latci e*valuaicd highly by leachcrs A number of the 
unpoitaiit needs in my situation is not always sensed by those directly 
coiucincd but will be iccognized when presented propeily 

Guidance from current objective analyses of supervisory activities 
Present day analyses of supervisory activities strike a very different iioic 
fiom that of the earlier investigations Early studies accepted supervision 
as It was and proceeded to count and list activitits The purposes lor 
which these activities were performed were assumed, overlooked, or only^ 
hazily considcied The circumstances under which the activities operated 
were often neglected Appropriateness ol activity was rarely considered 
Early studies were usually titled “duties and activities of general super- 
visors” and the like Current studies" use such terms as “trends in the 

i*!Cii7rr7if Problems of Supervisors, Thud Yearbook oF the Department of Super 
visors iiitl Oiieclois of Instruction (Washington, DC Nationvl Education Association 
' 93 '!) 

William M Alexander State Leadership in Improwng /mfrucliori. Teachers Col 
lege Conmbuuons to Fducilion, No B 20 (New \ork Durcau of ruhtu:4itions Teachers 
CoUe|7c Columhij I ruvcisil) igio) 

Olnei H nifUson PaTlicipalion of School Prrsiinnrl in ‘ifiministratton. Doctoral 
Disseriaiion Lmversuv of Nebraska 19S9 
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improvement of techniques in supervision/’ “problems of supervisory 
officers/' “supervisory needs of teachers (or principals or supervisors),” 
"the teaching problems of 500 teachers (or the teachers of Plain\ille, oi 
Newtown, or Crescent City), ' "supervisory techniques for the stimulation 
of growth/' "new forms of in-service training,” ‘‘techniques for the analy- 
sis of personnel situations (of interrelations, or curricular problems, and 
so forth)/’ 'supervisory techniques appropriate to the new school,” 
“changes in supervisory techniques ” 

Two significant developments appear in the later studies The local 
workshop is rapidly achieving a large place in supervisory programs 
The group study of self-defined problems in which all participate and 111 
which leadership may be exercised by any member ol the total staff is 
steadily growing in importatiet Participatory, cooperative procedures 
are supplanting the typical imposed techniques of earlier supervision 
Supervision increasingly exercises leadership and provides opportunity for 
leadership to arise, it aids in organizing study piograms initiated by 
Lcachcrs bv parent gioups, or by any educational worker 
A large number of the same minor supervisory activities appear in 
present day schools as in eat her ones The appropriate use of these and 
their relation to purposes, and not their mere appearance, is the impoi tant 
thing 

Two exlubits Iroin rccont studies are ol initusi liLit Whiintv found 


Robert I Dims Tlic Tc iclunf; riobltiiis ol Scliool IlilIuis Itiurtittl 

of r\p(')imental Ldutotion Vol () (Se|i(ciiilici iiU'i) j)p |i (iii 
In Srn'/rr CiTowih of School Personnel Twinly first Yeurbooh of ihc Department 
of Hcnicnt.irv School Trincipals (Wishiiipton DC Nitioml I ilucatinii Asson ilion 
iq^a) Coimiiis 1 lisi ol aciivmts nhuh iie dcsiiahlc in pioi^tim"! o£ impiovcmcni 
in service 

Cooperation Pnnetplex and Practices Llevinth yearbook of the Department oE 
Supenisnrs ind Directors of Instruction (Wishinplon DC, Nation il Eihiration As 
soLMlinn iq4o) 

W S Ilsbiec Trends in the Impinvemeiil nt Teichers m Service Nrio York 
State Cdurntion Vol 2q jip H q Shows trends niviv fiom coinses ind lectures 
lowaid ronfcicnces ind workshops 

Jimes H Hodges and Frank R P luly Pioblerm of idmim\tratton nnil Supin'isirni 
in Modern Eleminiary Schools (Oklahoma Cil> Okla Hallow Publishing Co 1941) 
Idf^ii C> julinsdii \ii Vilvenliiii in (nnpLiUivc 1 Iniikin^ I tlmulional Irf 
niinixtrnlion and Supin'iaoii \ ol 23 (Mj\ 1917) pp m 

F L Whitney, Fiends 111 Methods of Tcicher InipTovcment American School 
Board Journal, Vol 93 (December 193I)) pp iH 19 

W E Moser, Teacher Parliiipotion in School \dfniin\iralion Its Nature hxtent, 
and Degree of Advocacy Doctoral Dissernlioii Irlind Stanford University 193B 
C A Weber Techniques ol In Seivicc Education Applied in North Ceiiinl 
Schools ' North Central Association Quaiteily Vol 17 (October 194^) pp 195 19B 
C A Weber and S L Garfield, Teachers Reactions to Certain Aspects of In 
Service Education Educational Administraltou and Supervision, Vol 2B (Seplembei 
194a), pp 4G3 46S 

Koopman, Micl iiid Misnti vp til \ gciieial text which contains lefeience lu 
miny lecenl studies 
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that superintendents in a given area tended to rate certain supervisory 
techniques as follows 


Rank Order of Superintendents* Judgments on lffectivf Mfthods 
Used to Promote the Growth of Teachers in Service 


Small Systems 

1 General teachers meetings at reg 
ular intervals 

2 Classroom \isititinn superior 
o^Ece? 

^ Personal conferences 

4 Group conferences on specific 
piuljlcnis 

5 Measuring ihe icsuUs of teaching 
with remedial suggestions 

6 Keadiiig professional Iitcracuie 

7 Visiting other teachers 

B Participation in curriculum 
making 

() Establishing happy community re 
1 uionships 

10 “T etcher partii ip iiion m .ulinin 
istralion 


Large Systems 

1 Measuring the results of teaching 
with remedial suggestions 

2 Reading professional literature 

4 Personal conferences 

I Group conteiences on specific 
problems 

ij Supenision l)\ general or special 
supervisor 

6 Visiting other teachers 

7 Classroom visitation by superior 
officer 

B Partieipiiiion in eumculum 
making 

9 Experimental stutiv of teaching 
problems 

lo C»cntr<il lenbtrs meetings at reg 
111 ir inicrv ds 


Necessary (liffejcnccs bclwcin sin ill and iaigi systems arc seen m thi 
irUtivc laLtngs accorded “gtiicral teachers nueiings ,it regular luieivaK 
am! classroom visitation '‘Measuring the icsiilts of teaching with re- 
medial suggestions ‘ rated higlur in large systems may induati undue 
tmphasis upon stand ircl testing whuli in small ivsLcms ould coneeiv ibly 
be ininimi/ed Gioup conferences rank well up for both lists but may or 
may not bt partieipaioiy Paituipaiion in runiculum making and cx-pcri- 
inciital study rank low in both indicating tlui the paiLicuJar siiptnn- 
uiultius here rtpouing ate not cjuiu abicasi ol modern developments, 
oi that the tw'o procedures are not well cainecl out 

A siiicly by Wtbci and Gaifield, “Teathcis Reactions to Certain 
Vspects ol In Service Edueaiion, ’ supplies us with an interesting teacher 
tcacrinn to the samcpiohlcm 


llll MoS] PrOMUiING TicHMQII-S LliilUl UV TlACULKi 1 OH ClRIAIN PuASIS 
OF InSirvici EdL’CAIION 

Per 

Cent Rank 

A Democratic Parlieipation 

1 Free and open discussion of mutual problems in regviHr staff 

meeting 36 1 

2 Committee work by teachers to plan faculty mcptings 2G 2 

^ Committee work by teachers to study problems selected by the 

staff 21 3 

nWliitntv fi/i nf pp iR 19 

i5\\cIm:i iiul Girliilil np rif p|i jlii |tih 
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B Teacher Health 

1 Adequate sick leave 35 1 

2 Letting teachers have full knovrledge of what is going on by 

letting them have a part in planning 50 s 

3 Distributing extra-curncular load equitably sB 3 

4 Having a planned recreational program for teachers 22 4 

C The Sohing of Problems 

1 Making a good professional library asjiljble to the staff at 

sthool expense 39 1 

2 Ha\ing committees report upon magazine articles and books 29- 2 

^ Making a surscy ol pupil problems and needs 21 3 

Number— 141 


The teachers responding here are wholly in accord with modern theory 
and praeticc for points A and C Then emphasis upon "Teacher Health" 
and the sub-points thereunder is most rescaling Studies of health and 
of morale have foi some time been stressing these points A definite 
(hallcngc and guide is here given to leadership 

Illustrative listings of supervisory activities^** The most extensive of 
ihe forly studies was Barr's analysis of the duties of special supervisors in 
Di trnu Five tlious^md weekly leports fiom siipeivisors were used as the 
basis for the listing The following table pitscnts but a summary of main 
lie tidings derived from a veiy extensive list of detailed duties 

A Summary Siahmini 01 im AcnviiiEs or Smoai Sui*jrvisors 
IN Detroit Public Schools 

1 Selection of Textljouks 
a Select textbooks 

h Dciemunc stindard of distribution 
r Piepaie ni.ilenals pertaining to the use of textbooks 
ff Appraise textbooks in use 

2 Siiid) of Supplies LquipiiiLiil and Buildings 

a Pitpirc desciipiive list of instructional sujijjIils 
b Asnsi in the preparation ol standards of distribution 
( Piepirc directions for the use of supplies 
(I Prepare specificaiions for classroom equipment 
f Assist in building pi ins 

f Sludv instructional effectiveness of supplies equipment and buildings 

^ Assistdiue in the Selection Appoinlinenl, \ssignnient, and Transler of 
1 e uliers 

a Recommend teachers for appointment 
1 ) Rate teachers 

c Advise ■with administrative officials upon the transfer and assignment 
of teachers 

d Assist in personnel problems 

10 The Icnijthy listings included here are necessary to give conlent to the geneial 
defininon to indicate the detailed sub processes through which supervision operates 
Students and beginning supervisors have found these materials of definite value 
Effort has been made however throughout the volume to keep voluminous listings 
to a minimuni 
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4 Comniunit> \cu\ities (Work with Outside \g^encies) 
a Answer requests for assistance Irora the community 
b Attend numerous miscellaneous community meetings 
c Address coniniunity groups 

d Participate in the civic Micial, and educatioml aUairs of the com- 
munity 

5 Picld (inspection) 

a Visit schools 

b \nswci calls for assistance 
fi Training \ttiviius 

a Hold leathers meetings 
h Plan for dcnionsir'Uion leuhing 
( Dirctt (ibservaijon 
(I Provide for directed leithing 
f Orgini/e institutes 
f Prcp^^e hibliographies 
^ Hold tonfereiues 

h I rilisc the inicrtst of icichtrs in corn sponilence courses, extension 
classes 1 lie ahcinoon (viiiing aiul Saturil.iv classes 
! 'lurrange lor and advcriise lectures and concerts 
j Develop education'll txhibils 
k Provide for soci il comuis 

/ Promote professional oiganir iiioiis of icichcis principals and super 
visors 

7 Survevs Reports KctoitK and Schedules 

a Conduct surveys of insiiiu iional conditions in the several fields of 
learning 

b Render reports ujieiii general instrueiionnl tonditions within the 
s)stein 

c Mike special reports to the superintendent aiul to the hoard of tdu 
cation 

d Keep niisceJlaneous icinpoiary records 
B Picjjaraiion ol Inscrut non il Mtuiials 
a Prepare notices and announcements 
b Prepare discussions ol special insiruc tional problems 
c Prepare courses of study 

d Prepare descriptive materials concerning various citvwide projects 
t) Research 

a C onstruet and standardize tests 
h htudy instructional problems expenmeiitally 

0 Professional Activities 

a Attend educational meetings 
b Serve on edu"dtional committees 
r Write educational articles 
d \ddress professional groups 

1 Educational Publicitv 

a Prepare news articles 
b Prepare educational exhibits 
c Address community groups 

2 Survey of General Educational Progress 

<2 Report Upon educational progress made in other cities 
b Review recent educational literature 

c Report upon educational progress made in centers of research 
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13 General Administration 

a Sell instruLtional mateiiah to administrative olhuals 
b Carrv through delegated administrative projects 
L Orgtiiu/L instructional projects 

The minute spLcific aciivities run to impossible numbers and cannot be 
xeprcKluced here The lollawing examples give an idea o£ thr* sequence 
ol day-to-day activities actually engaged in by a group ot typical supii- 
\isois 

IvpicAL Exampiks op iHC Spi cinr Iraininc Activities 01 Supervisors 
1 \ssjstcd lieu tcidicrs in the oHice by explanation of courses of study 
and tedmu of die work 

a Met the teachers of milJiner) in high schools for purpose of starting 
jilans for icnrganizing C R S in intermediate schools 
b) Selected diiitj key teachers and planned 1 first niteting for training 
siieh teachers to denionstrite a new spelling procedure to principals 
j Sdicduled meetings lot denioiisirition lessons in spelling 
Tj Conducted a senes ol deiiiunsiiadon lessons for disinti principals to 
tram them tu judj^c die (|ualu> of insiiuttion in spelling 
b \tleiuled a leading tonlertnce with tcichers from reiehers College in 
order to ohsenc (uo denionsirations in reading 
7 Selected loi die \isiting Jisi ol ilu Dtpiriiiem of Iransfcrs and As 
signmeius tertiin ttaiheis who ire doing exceptional work 
H I'lanned and arranged lor meetings to linn leichcis new to ihe system 
111 the use of the film DeTnooacy tn Education ind the film Hand 

7/’n/mg 

g Crise dciiuinsti iriun lesson at the Bndy School A discussion was held 
befoie and liter this lesson hv the tcithcrs of wriiing anil the pnntjpil 
ol the liuilding 

III Gave diinv diree ((LiiionMritions for teithers new to the system 

11 Held weekly meetings wnh leathers new lo the music department, for 
ihc purpose of instuiction 

12 Gave a iilk on honk rtpaii to i group of librarians 
i‘^ (rive a dcmonstratinn of held ball 

ij y\ssisLed a teichci oi literature in the lield Sidioul and picpared iiia 
leiial Lo aid her in training licr class in scoring compositions 

13 Jn the office assisted fortv teachers conecrning work, schedules, and prob 
kins of various kinds 

iG Held a first meeting of leadxcrs College evening class 
17 1 augfit a lesson in the fourth grade- at the \ L Holmes School (upon 
lequest of teicher) 

iS kssisted teachers who came to the office for instruccion in rriaking Christ 
mas gifts 

ig Held two denionsirations for thirty five teachers selected to use the new 
practice test cabinet in arithmetic designed for 3A and 4B classes 

20 Worked with the seventli giade teachers ol the Millci Intermediate School 
on the use of supplementary aiiiliiiiciic iiiateiial 

21 Gave assistance to teachers and made plans fur lemedial work in Greusel 
School 

22 Gave a demonstration of the use of slides in Lhissroom teaching in 
rhiikt-I] School 

2j Trained teachers in use of the DeVry machines in the audilonum 
Barr op cil pp 34 
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24 Held a conference witn (he icjchtrs of niathemaucs of Joyce Inter- 
mediate 10 explain inri outline the inierincdiate mathematics pro^am 
gri Held a meeiin|; at the Detroit Institute of Arts for the purpose of giving 
suggrsliuns for llilloween Thanksgiving and ( hnutmas work 
i6 Altt ivifh 1 ( fj/ij/nif i< e oi ctii/itrs /«i inie/inf rhate schrxih for the pur 
pose of sioi/mit' the nossibi/itfes of art 1/1 sc/ino/s p/ass me/ festivals 
^7 Jiy requot oJ the ludiionuni icat/icrs (oJJciied inaleiia/ and made 
skcfchck to i/iiiitrate the different penodi in hishion and costumes of 
ihe di/TLiLiU iiaiioiis 

afl Plfiniicd i iiiLCtnif' oi icichtis wlio irc to use T/ic youth's Companion 
md ] hi y4iin 11(071 Jioy for ficc leading 
aq laid out a jirognni of he ddi insiiiuiioii Jni lutnls five fourth fitlli 
md siMligiidr /cj'hii^ m ihi Riivstli ( ipron and JJarstow ScJiools 
^0 Dninljultfl iiid f\pl until it 1 niitdng of sixth scvniih and eighth 
gnde ttulurs (jiilhtrits destnhing intramural school tnurnninents 
^1 Prepired inaitiiijs iiid londiitiid 1 rntciiiig oJ voinen diiectors and 
haskeihill cuarhes in inlcrincdntc ind high schools 
\2 l\pl lined held hill to group ol icuhers 

Aiitndifl i inttiini' ol ihc 1 nghsh ti uhers it Nniihwestcrn High School 
to msiur qucsiicni' and i dk ovii the writing exjiLiimcnt conilucted 
there this sciiicsltr 

^4 Held a nieeting at the Stephens Sihool loi a group ol lurty teachers who 
had isked for speii.il assistance in willing Then will he a series of 
(liiLC ruccLings 

>^5 Met lilt f unity at Nouhwesiern High Sehool anel presented the aims 
and olijeecives of ihe soeial scienec eurrieuhim 

Met the tcaduis inel piineipds of three distncis to present the basic 
principles of ih( soiiil science ciimciihim 
i |7 ( i\e I t*ilk on visu.il (cluciiion it a iiieciing of ludiiorjiin'i itarhers 

jH I’rc’smud 10 the tetihiis of 1 nglish ol the Hiihoin School materials 
in he used for unudi.il woik in ic iding 
Sfj Held teuhets nicciing »r (entril High lor high sihool leuhers ol 
domestic seicnec reported on work presented at the Chicago meeting 
I 11 J 111 L Old school pKihlcins ispcciilh the leluinii to the hcillh prngnin 
4 u Met with the leathers of inillumities and general science of the Hulchim 
InU rniedi lie Sihool iiid issislid ihc piinii]>il 111 ihc iiiul urgani/ilioii 
ol llie sc ele p 11 liiu lus 


1 he 71 (ejit studies iiuludc ]irac tically all the teehnie^uLS listeel in earlier 
iiivcsiigalions but with sinking diircuiue in eiiiphasis and in mcihod of 
use DillLiLiices jn ftetjuenev and \ due atininitcd aic also to be noted 
rill best listing of modi 1 ii le c linit|ii( s picibably is that ol Weber The 
iiifluiiKL of ineKlnn drirmi itit cooperative philosoph) upon the actual 
opciaiions of supenisioii is shown with unniisiakable tlaiii> The follow 
mg abbiLviatcd sampling indieau's the iiatuie of the extensive lists which 
cover sevei^l pages in the oiiginal Mudy 

PROM lSlNt, iFCHMQUtS FOR IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
I Visiting teacliLis in ones own sihool ictouliiig lu i“plin devised h) 
teachers llieiiisthes 


i Visiting iL'icheis 111 oiiur sthciols WLording to plans iltvisetl by the staff 
1 Holding dtparLinenial mLCiings to biudv cnrntuluin development 


!■ ^V^llc^ rip iil pp o|', iqh 
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4 txperimenling with new classroom procedures according to plans de 
\iscd by the staff 

5 Making^ sur\eys ol pupil problems, interests, and needs 

6 Suncyinj^ gradu.itei Itir facts needed in curriculum development 

7 Holding departiiienial seminars open to all teachers to discuss depart 
mental problems 

q Haviiif^ pupih and puents as well as teachers ser\e on committees 
(unteiiicd iMtli pupil activities and problems 

II Meeting (oiiirnillees to ev iJuale piattices experiments, and so lorih 

ih (Jrgamring leadiers into committees to carry out a program ol coopera 
tivp respirth in summer school 
22 Miking careful study of malidjusled pupils 

2 ~ Organizing tJic staff to stud\ the socio cconomit backgiounil ul every 
pupil 

(Jigani/ing the entire stiff inio loniiniiiei s in studv turrirulum clevclop- 
inciiL 

( V total ol ''{S Items) 

1 1 t IlMQlll S I OH ImI-HOM NC SlAlI- Rci-AnONS 
i Having teachers picsalc .11 gciici il iiieciiiigs ol the stiff 

4 llcdiiig conuniLiccs to plan still nuciings 

III (living ickIk-'Is a clc/iruic pait in ilu sileciion oi new slaiF members 

zo Hiving icichcis plan and txuiiie procedures lor the nncntition ol new 

Itathcis 

ji 1 l(((ir]g richer dun having the principal appoint committees 
2 ") Hsing cfiniiniitcc reports (or the biscs ol plans of action by the si iH 

zt) I living ipifhers m ikc i list ol their problems for use liy the staff in 

planning ficiiliy meetings 

\\ Hiving tcuhers coopcrauvely develop a statement of their own plu 
Insdjihv 

jb Holding joinl ineeiings ol iiuaids oi edinaiion and laiultv 
pi Hiving ic iiheis devise i jd in for basing silirv iniipises on evidence ol 
grow til 

Cxiving salary iiuieises 01 bonuses loi (vieiisive aeiiviiv iii siucly ol local 
jirohltins currieukini revision gviidiiuc ind so Jonh 
15 Pruvuling 1 f unity browsing room ind lounge 
( \ total of 45 Items) 

'^Promising lirnMyt i-s i or Jmi'Hovim ( ommlnhv Rliaiions 
^ Issuing press bullttiiis numi ogi ipliul bulletins .mil so forth to inforin 
the piibljc of staff niieiirigs 

5 Hiving pupils pirents and the public pirticipale in the clistussion in 
fatuKv meetings 

9 Having pupils parents and leiclitrs serve on committees eoneerned 
with pupil activities and problems 

12 Organizing a community coordinating council on which teadiers elected 
by the staff serve 

15 Having teachers make a survey of eoininunity resources for curriculum 
dev elopment 

16 Electing committees of teachers to work with parents board members, 
and pupils in evaluauon of the school 

Relcasinir teachers from school dunes to take part in programs of local 
oig'iTiizauons 

total of iq iiemsj 
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An inLercs-ting iart cmeiges when we Lry Lo ledihtnbiue the iLems vn 
Weber's study under the four headings in the definition of supervision 
advarued in this ihaptci on pdgt la The bulk of the items falls undii 
headings 2 and j ' Stud)ing the Teaching Learning Situation,’ and ‘Ini 
proving the Teaching Learning Siiuanon ' This is to be expected in part 
since the study admirtcdlY deals with "in scrviee cdiuation Thi fart 
that "in stivue educatinn' as here reported has fevser than a half diuen 
Items dealing with divisions i and j of the new definiLion "Evaluating 
the LiIiuaiJon.il Pioduit,’ and "Evaluating ilu Ob)Letivcs Methods, and 
OiUconiLs ol Supervision,' reveals that in-servue ediiratuui is still some 
what n.iiiowlv rorueintd with improving the icachci and her tcrhniques 
flu nuiiilui of Items dealing with stutKing the situation pnoi to oi as 
a pan of iinjiinvcnieiil is gratifying 7 he democratic emphasis tliioughoiit 
IS ol foiirsL noiiecahle and represents real progress Evaluation nivtrlhc 
h ss of the ]Ji odui t of ihc jrroeessi s, of the objer iiv i s anil of the onit onies 

ol uliicalion and ol supervision needs far greaiti emphasis tli.in it seems 

1(1 1)1 getting 

Ilu saint studv includes a iivialing Iisi of adivjius judged bv those 
jrailKipating to be least helpful 

FkIINIQI IS CONSlDlKIb 1 >AS 1 VaLI AUl V 

1 IIaMn4 (he |iiiiui(m1 presuU ovei te ichers nurlings 

J II iving the pnnripil pi m faeiili) meetings 

^ Iloldin/; stiff inec lings Widiout uleqiiaie ])1 iiining 
( Ifcildiiig meetings iltei srhnol when learlicrs me tired 
r, I)is( losing nuiiinc maticrs 

(i Holding ladiliv niceiings it irregul.ii iniuvils 
7 nnidiiig re (ding iirrlc meetings 
H Ocnionsiianon ituhing 
I) Hiving principal do inosi ul the lalking 
in DonwiiiUon bv the principal in diveussinns 
II N'isiung of classes by principal or supcrviso) 
w Holding individual cunfcicnics bv insiliijon nl piiiHipil 
1 “i Hising salary intreiscs on summer studs wiilioiii (nnifrn foi other tsi 
ihnre ol growtli * 

lij hising Slim silicdults on eirning idv meed degrees ssitlioul oilier i\i- 
(IciiK ol growth 

U) JliMiig iiliiv scliedulei on yt irs ol seisiic sviihnui rtgvrd lo oilier 
(suUiui of grosvth 

lO Oiviiig itidiers leases widioul pay 

17 Deducting from s.danes for short aliscnccs du( lo illness 

18 \pp(jinimg (omniiitees when electing could be ihc protediirc to tniploy 
i(| Issuing (luuHrs vnd bulletins to tcacheis 

an ( ic'Uing curriculum eommiticcs by appoiiitiiig only dcjjirtnient heads 
in serve 

ai Issuing bibliographies to teachers 
sa Hising the principal review current literature 

Jt Hiving ihe pnmipal issue ordeis to leathers v\htn teachers lould work 
mil their ovsn procedures 
Ibid p igH 
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24 Pnnripal becomes oveily concerned with techniLal lules and regulaiions 
rcg^arding teachers 

25 Making £acuU\ meetings resemble college classroom situations 

The ranking in recent studies for demonstration teaching, while still 
high, IS not ncaily so high as m practically all early studies This is sig 
nificant hirst, m earlici days the type of fragmentary duly lesson then 
dommani could be demonstrated with reasonable ease the short lesson 
was an entity the pupil-leai ning experiences few and formal, the results 
were linuLcd and the teaching techniques limited The better type ol 
modem tcriching cannot be denionstiatcd in any quick or easy manner 
the woiking jierjod in modern experience units is Icngthv learning ex 
ptiienccs art varied and diverse ai any one time, results are cumulative 
cLiul teaching ttchniques, many and varied Some teaching technique '■ 
vital to whai is liappciiing m a given working period may have taken 
place sevcial davs earlier 

\ second due is found in the list of “promising techniques for im 
proving insliuction “ High rank is given there to planned intervisitation, 
leather exchange experiment and try-out with procedures cooperatively 
(k vised b) the staff cooperative evaluation of techniques observed or sug- 
gested Dtnionsti ation lias value but is being superseded by techniques 
which iLHccr the better training of teachers and the moie democratic 
pnncipJcs of in SOT V ici framing 


SCCTION 4 

T^HL RIlAriON HFTU'L 1 -N AOMINIATRATION AND SUPERVISIO N 

Can or should supervision he sepaiaiod from ailminislraiinn? Early 
discussions devoied much space to this argument hut moik'in knowledge 
and insight have made this a purely academic qimstion The iwo can be 
sc paiatcd only arbitral ily for the sake of analysis A separation in func tion 
is impnssihle 

1 he history of the relationship is, however, ol importance Arbitrary 
se|nraiions in function arc stilf present jn prattitc The rt mains of still 
carlici pioceclures are to be found in ’given school systems, side by side 
with efforts to develop more functional organizations Administrative 
procedure and our ihinking about organization aie both cluttered up by 
these vestigial remains The newer, more functional schemes which arc 
emerging ai c of necessity incomplete, and arc often misunderstood The 
biicf summary to follow may aid in clarifying relationships The actual 
oiganizaiional schemes will be elaborated in Chapter HI 

The r elation between adminiBiration and supervision A dministration 
IS generally ancl commonly thought of as concerned with providing ma- 
terial facilities and with the operation of the school system The present 
legal basts of education piobably accounts lor this conception Financing 
the system, securing an adequate staff for the business and instructional 
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activities, accounting for costs, determining curriculums, securing books 
and materials, preparing the budget, establishing standards of progress, 
supplying testing services maintaining huil diog s-and grounds, prouding 
many special services— all these are duties commonly associated with ad- 
ministration 

Supervision has had a number of meajiings The eaHiesi; pse m_th e 
simple school systems of colonial days was, as explained earlier, the gen- 
eral administrative oversight of the schools by legally appointed laymen 
Very eaily dlso supervision was used to denote the relationship between 
instiuctois and tht students who were being trained loi leathing Little 
diseiimintiium was made in early days between admiiiistraiion and super- 
\ ision 

SuptrinLendents and school boards sincerely interested in improving 
(lie e/fectivcness of education eventually embarked, as indicated earlier 
in this chapter, upon jirograms hist of coercion and latei of guidance and 
learning lot the imjjiovcment ol teachers 7 he older concept ot supervi 
Sion, that IS, that of leachers training pupils was reinstated with super- 
visors and piincipals as icatheis, with classioom teachers as the students 

The pioblcnis aiKl_rcl.ujons of adininisiration and supervision were 
fomplmatcd coiisidLiahl) when ilu rurriculum began lo be extended 
about 1870 J lie turnruJum prcviouslv had consisted largely of reading, 
wilting aiitl atidinictif A numbti of new subjects appeared manual 
ttaiiiing home ttononms, miisK drawing physical iduiiiuon history, 
and htcraiuit Tins cxteiision of the ciirnculuni is still going on 1 he 
supeiintcndini ihc principal, ami ihe rtgulai tcacluis were ouhniuily 
ciuuc unpicpaicd ui givt insiiuciion in tlusc new subjects Specialists 
had to bt tniplovcd 10 teach them The new subjctis thus came to be 
known as special iubjetts The special teacher going fioiii building to 
building lo give iristiiiciion to the children became a tiaveling teachei 
working out lioin and moic closely related to the central office than to 
the local school units 

I rnportant factors arose and united to bring about fundamental changes 
in the duties of ihcsi. traveling specialists u^ir^ systems grew in size so 
that one elemental y building could use whole time teachers of the special 
subjects, particularly music and art The tiavcling spccialish thui became 
local tcacheii, rcsponsiblt to the building principal tSecoji^As levels of 
teacher training improved, the so-called “regular teacher? first accepted 
guidance from the so-called special' teachers and tr avelin g teachers, 
eventually taking over instruction in the new subjects it was in- 

creasingly recognized that the new subjects jwere as much’^part of de- 
sirable education as the older offerings Integration would be better 
achieved if the distinction between “special' subjects and the “regular” 
curriculum were eliminated All teachers were increasingly required to 
teach any subject important enough to appear in the school 

The new specialists had thus both administrative and supervisory 
duties Supervisors from the central office, special teachers, principals, 
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and others were increasingly engaged in administering and supervising 
the same things Relationships between officers increased in complexity 

The foregoing remarks apply chiefly to the elementary school Super- 
vision with Us complexities appeared much later in the secondary schools 

The central supervision of *'sp ecia l** subjects had meantime been ex- 
tended to many of the academic subjects Supervision by department 
heads in secondaiy schools was developing, even if feebly This multiplied 
the number of peiscms involved and eventually led to still fuither changes 
in relationships between generalists and specialists The sum total so far 
was to emphasize the meaning of supervision as the piofcssional training 
and assisting of teachers and to furthei differentiate it from administra 
tion All this development complicated the relationship between admin 
isiration and supervision since meanings and practice could not be easily 
aligned 

A factor turned out to b e of great importance, the place a nd 

functio n of the elemental y and secondary principals changed fundamen 
tally Increasingly critical analyses of the duties of scho ol officer s indi 
ca^d that the buildmg principal was one ot the most strategically placed 
individuals 1 he administrative duties com monly associated with the 
office came to be supplemented by important activities of leadership and 
profession.d supervision This ied to minimi/ing the work of the special 
supcivisoi in many plates, (o clash and fiiction in others, and as we shall 
set laier^ to eventual cooperative relationships 

\ [Ai loi which emerged only leccntly has played a major part 

in bicaking down the arbitrary distinctions between aclminisiration and 
supei vision A large gioup of new stall niembeis has been added to state 
and city school systems, not as in 1870 and thcreaftti lo develop an in- 
eieasing numbei of scpaiatc subjects but lo develop an overall picture, 
lo coordinate, to bring iiuegraiion and ordci into a eoinpai tmentalized 
educational scheme Cuiriculum directors, research specialists, diagnosti- 
cians, remedial woikers, guidance ofiiecis, deal not with separate subjects 
or niatpiials but with the* whole' child, the whole curriculum, the whole 
educational progiani The old distinctions Jibitranly defiiicd cannot sur- 
vive within a modern functional program Organization aiound the total 
ongoing learning jDroeess instead of aiound compai tintiUs in the course 
of study necessitates cooperative interaeiion by all concerned with 
learning 

Admi nistrative and supervisory duties over lap Even without the his- 
torical background mere inspection of the typical division between ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties would indicate that the division can 
be only an arbitrary one for purposes of discussion Intimate interrelation 
ship and overlap are inherent and inevitable 

The provision of a building and equipment, for instance, is a typical 
administrative duty The planning and construction of this building will 
not be intelligently done, however, unless supervisors and teachers par 
Mcipate Competent teachers know intimaiely and at first hand the 
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desirable space requiremenls iiecessar) for little children, the types ol 
equipment and maieriah best suited to various age levels Specialists in 
reading, in lesting, in health education, or what not all have technical 
information of value School buildings have in fact often been planned 
and built by administrators and archiLcct!!i without reference to teachers 
and other specialists The result too often is a plant and equipment not 
well suited, even detrimental to education The most typical administra- 
tive duty providing housing, cannot be properly earned on without active 
Intel relationship with supcivisorv officers A typical supcivisory duty 
carrying on programs of study foi improvement, cannot be carried on 
without knowledge of the policy the finannal alnlity, somt times of the 
political alignment of the administration Administration is legally em 
powcicd to establish a curriculum and provitle texts Supervisors and 
teachers, however, have much important information concerning the 
maturation of learners which will affect the curriculum and the texts 
Supervisors and teachers are to provide the best possilile instriu iional 
program This involves purchase of books, pictures, crayons, paint, paper 
materials, tools, and so forth Supervisory aetivitv heu cannot proceed 
without cooperation from the administration which has knowledge of 
money available Illusuations could be multiplied indefinitely Suffice it 
to say that mere inspection will show that duties ovcilap and interrelate 
of necessity No hard and fast distinction can be made 

The fact of ovcilap and sharing of duties is furthei confiimcd by the 
objective analyses of actual practice The eaily research studies in 
the field include a number of excellent time and frequency studies of the 
attiviucs of all types of administrative and supeivisoiy officers supenn 
lendents, general and special supervisors, elementary and special supci- 
visois deparimcnt heads 

The lists of duties performed were attacked critically by several analysts 
in the effort to deieimine the duties which various officers should perform 
as distinguished from those they now performed The effort began heic 
to eliminate unnecessary and wasteful ovcriaji which u suits only in frie 
tion, confusion and waste Attention here began to shift toward the dc 
teimination of the neecssary and valuable coojiciatne interrelationships 
which are effective in fuithering the work of education Current studies 
as we shall see below do not diseuss nieie overlap but attempt to determine 
the necessarily shaicd responsibiluies 

Summary and dlustraitori from the early studies The degree to which 
lyjiieal supeivisoiv elutiis weie performed bv typical administrative of- 
ficers may be seen 111 the table on page 32 which is taken from an early 
study based on the activities of 473 school officers 

20 Other early studies of noir include 

W P Dyer Activities of the Himeniary Schnn] Piinctpal /tjf the Improvement of 
tnstiiiction (New York, Bureau of Publicviioiis itachers Co 11 l;»l Columbia Uni 
icraity, 1917) 
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Current studies Urike a different note Analyses of duties performed 
and by whom, with overlaps or omissions counted, are still necessary 
New duties appear, a few are eliminated, concepts of relationship between 
officers change Discussions today, however, introduce a new emphasis, 
namely, the efluit not merely to count overlaps but to determine how 
shared icsponsibiliLics can be carried on for the good of the system 
Articles increasingly stress “cooperative democratic administration (or 
supervision) ” Traditional organizations arc questioned, new methods 
of organizing arc appearing everywhere The trend is towaid a coopera 
live foimulation of working relationships on the spot, on the basis of the 
needs of the situation and the personnel available This leads directly 
into the important administiative problem of organization The tliirc’ 
fhapter will be devoted to this We arc at the moment concerned with 
.1 few facts only administration and supervision have certain typical 
duties, practice in these fields is characteiizcd by large overlap in pei- 
formance of duties, shaip distinctions need not be made, there is need 
foi a cooperatively determined scheme for sharing responsibilities 

Guidance derived from the analysis of administrative and supervisory 
practices The following facts denved from the studies of activity arc of 
Mine 111 clarifying flunking 


C L Miighes, The Functions uf the School Supenniendent in Iheoiv ind Piac 
Lite’' American School Board Journal, Vol si (March 1921) pp 5001^14 
D H fikenherrs Scuiis of the High Sthou] Principal, Untied Slater Bureau of 
Education Jinllftin No 44 (Washington, DC 1925) 

Mclby, oj) cil 
Brink, op cit 

These eiily atutlits up in are sunim irired rilher evttnM\eh in ! he Otgnnt 

zatjon of Supervision liy Ayci and Barr Pxiellenl sTnijjhni,'s are included in T/ir 
Superintendent Surveys Supervision Eighth } enrhooh o) ihc DcpiriineiU of Jiupeiin 
tcndcrue Chs 3, 4 

t 1 Ilazzird Coupoi iti\c Dcinou ilir School Vilniinisli iliun JrutTicnu School 
Board Journal, V'ol 103 (Scpttmhcr igji) p r;4fj 

Personnel Responsible foi Supervision of Insliuciion I duciiioii Rescirrh Srr\ice 
Circular No 11 (Wasliin^noii DC Vinencan Associ iliou ul Stlionl \dniinislriLOTs 

1941*) 

G I I'otter 'Deniociiiv in Sujiervision California Journal of Flimtntnry fdurn 
tian, \ ul q (May, 19^1), pp 2Ui 207 

J A Sexson, ' Is Special Supervision on ihc Way Out? Pmcredingt of the National 
Education Association, 1941 pp C07611 

H Speais Can the Line and Sinff Principle Unifv Instrurrional Leadership-' 
Educational Method, Vol 20 (Apiil iqfi) pp 343 349 Found ilso ui the BuIUIdi 
of the Department of Secondary School Principals, Vol ztj (Wdshingior D C , National 
Education Association April, 1941)* pp 27 31 

J T WahlquisL, Conflicting Views of School Administration and Supervision 
Educational Administration and Supemision, Vol 27 (Fcbiuaiv 1941), pp Bi 9B 
fiimson, op eit Contains excellent survey of literature 

Moser, op cit Analyzes literature and reports practice m Cahfcrnn schools 
S A Courtis, Democratic Participation in Administration, Eighth Yearbook of the 
Department of Eleniciuir) School Principals (Lansing, Mich Michigan 1 ducation 
Association, 1935) 

Johnson, op cit . pp 343 353 
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SUPERVISION 


I Practicallv all supervisnrv duties are peiTonned at one time or another 
by administrative officers Many administrative duties are perFonned from 
tunc to time by supervisory officers 

a A number of duties are difficult to classify as one or the other despite 
restricted definitions of administration and supervision 

§ Certain duties stind out as practically unpossiblc to classify sLrirtlv under 
one or the other curriculum construction securing texts and other in- 
structional niiteriils selcLiiiig the teacliing staff, furthering ihe growth 
and wcllare ol iJic siaff icsiing or evaluating outcomes diild accounting 

4 Great bui not ronijjJcte igreeinent exists among competent judges as to 
duties which irc deemed of m ijor and of minor importance 

5 Duties judged to he of major importance w’ere in the mini jieifoniicd 
h\ i mijontv of administrative ind supervisory offieeis 

6 \ considerable nuniher of duties judged to be of minor imjiorliiue weic 
being performed b^ a majority of school officers 

7 1 he fact that a duty is widely performed is not i safe basis for judging iis 
import nice 

S Gieat differcmes exist between admimsir ilors not alone in the ir sharing 
of supervisory duties but in their control ol supers isniv officers and 
duties 

c) CpTcu lucd IS shown for devising principles and meibanisins to provide 
for coopcruive sh irtd responsibilities and aflivitics 

Rorci — m his itinaiknblc anal)sis of pnnuplcs govoinnig supeivision 
behevts tliJt tilt cliffcicntiation bciwceii supervision and adimnistialion 
may be found in the function ol Icadciship The adnnnistiaioi will 
specialize in Icadc rshiji, in taking the initiative in inovcnitnts Jot ilit 
impiovciTieni of teaching and learning The movements initiated, how 
ever, may be in usporisc to suggestions from an\ mcmbii nl tlu super 
\isoiy or teaching staff Leadership ihtii is not exclusively an adininis- 
liative function but a large responsibility foi ir tines lie with the 
idministration The piinnpic that Icadcisliip insiead of autlioiiiv be 
I liarac lerislit of aclnimistration was voiced very early (rnta iq^o) by 
Courtis in various publications It was strongly sticsstd in the hist edition 
of this book and developed in some detail in the Elc(f(?i()f Ycoibnok ol 
the Dcpai tincnt of bupcrvisois and Dircetois of Instiuction 


Celtic isins of superv ision Supervision has always had to iiiccL ciiticisni 
from a pioportioii of the icaehiiig body Analysis of these enticisiris is 
revealing leather ciitieisms usually voiced orally or in articles wiitlcn 
by Tritirvidual teachers, vaiy fioni tartfully woidcd sincere cbseussions ol 
poor si^ei vision to wild, illogical, and incoherent denunciations of any 
and all supeivision The majoiiiy of casually expressed criticisms leflcct 
narrow tempci amtntal views This i.s a matlcr for genuine itgret sinee 
leal harm is done The general attitude of thoughtless, antagonistic eriti 


22 Jolin A Rniii, Piinnplcs nf Democratic Supcmisinn (New York nuicju of Pub 
lic.iiions rtaclieis Ctillcpp CuluinbiJ I'nivcrsily 1942) f)p ^0^2 

Coopeiation Principles and Praclicrs, op cU , pp 4850, 110 iig 
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cism lb kcp( alive Young Lcarhers are given undesirable prejudices The 
opinions and attitudes of the persons themselves who express unthinking 
temperamental criticisms are unfavorably affected The ever increasing 
levels of professional insight and spirit, plus increasingly cooperative 
supervision will eliminate criticism on the level of “rest room gossip ’ 

A number of v^d and reliable studies have been made under con- 
trolled conditions in which the sober judgments of many teachers are 
recorded These sho|v contlusively that although teachcis object, and 
I iglnly so, to foimal, uninspired, and dogmatic superv ision and to super- 
visors lacking personality and naming, they are enthusiastically in favor 
()1 good supervision tavorablc judgments outnumbered the unfavorable 
l)V approximately six. to one The evidence is easily available in botli 
primary and secondary sources and is voluminous It is not restated here 
because of easy availability and because advanced students may be ex- 
jHCttd lo bi familiar with such routine background materials 

7 hr (hicf critidSTTis derived from the serious judgments of fair minded 
Leathers and hoin mote objective analysts may be summaiued tlius 

1 Supervision costs too. much 

2 Supcuision h uiuhnuKntK It deslrovs ihe individuilil) id ihe irulier 
represses his mULativc inhibits him emotional]), and otheiwise interferes 
\Mtli Ills self leliuue itid self expression 

q Su|)ei\isi(in licks li.isic principles ihit ire objctiive v did and reliable 
it laiks idccpiiit crneiii for self evalu uion 
4 Supervision licks v staff ol adequate uaining and personality 
15 Supervision licks v planned program 

Buef eoinineiu is needed The first enticism cost cannot he discussed 
inielligeiiily 111 general Thii li a question of financial ability and policy 
in each local adinuustration 7 here is overwhelming evidtnce of the value 
ind icsults of supcivisiou Recent surveys show that with the sole exccj) 
linn of localities where political interference is .severe, the more mono) 
spent llic bcttci the schools Money spent on supervision will unques- 
tionably secure desirable results If money is simply not available, how- 
evci then any supervision costs too much 

Supcivision is not inherently and automatically undemocratic That it 

1 his hsi n not exhausiive mil s,iniplcs Itnih old and nirreiit studies 
H W Null Tile Alliludes of Teicliers Tow ird Supervision f’ducatiarial i?eirfirr/i 
Hulltlin Vol j (Columbus Ohio Ohio Si lie lliuversitv Felmiiry 6 1924) pp 5964 
J*>ubaf)lv the first such sliidv Showed leichers voliiif{ hcivdy in [tvof of good siipei 
Msinn ind keenly au irt nt laidis ol poor supervision 

\I 01 |;a Saunders Wliil the Tcichers Want of the Principal in His Capacity of 
Sihool Supcivisor, ' School Review, Vol 33 (OcLoher 1925) pp 610615 An eirlv 
Jiiudy rcpiescntativc of nuns cnily and current inquiries 

J R ShaniHin Teachers Attitudes Toward Supers isinn rdticntional Method, 
\'ol 16 (October 1936) pp g 14 

Current Problems of Supervisors, op cit , Chs 5, g An extensive analysis of manv 
ph ises 

W L Armstrong What Teachers I'icfci in Supervision I ducational Method 
Vol 15 (February, 1936), pp S70 27a 
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]S unclemocidtic in given school systems is not a criticism of supervision 
but of focal leadership Democratic supervision can be observed in many 
places and is on the increase 

The lack of basic principles is partly true but not fatal and is under 
constant remedy Teaching, medicine, engineering, and other activities 
were all in the same situation in the beginning and are still partly there 
Criteria for sell evaluation are available and a number of excellent in 
vestigations have been made This criticism usually stems from a lack of 
infoimation 

1 hi lack of an adequately trained staff of desirable personality cannot 
be a criticism ol supci vision Inn is again a criticism of local situations 
A challenge to growth and development exists 

Modern supervision in competent hands dots not lack a planned pro 
gram On going piogtaius of professional activities are constantly being 
derived cooperatively from the needs of the given situation and demo 
cratirally earned out through participation ol the whole staff 

Factual or logteal arguments indiiating that siipeivision is an iiii 
iieccssaiy and dciriinental addition lo the educational structure do not 
txist [ustifiration ol supervision must rest in thr last analysis upon 
experimentally ileiivcd data This will be discussed in Chapters XVI and 
XVII 

The need for supervision Disiussion has piocetricil so lai upon the 
assumption tliat supcivisioii is a necessary function or scivice within the 
I ducaiioiial oigani/ation Considerable opposition lo supervision has been 
inanilcstcd fioni time to time, but il usually turns out to be a selfish 
demand for economy ' m school expenditures, oi a legitimati criticism 
of incompetiiit supervisors The latter is no argument against suptrvision 
but a challenge to giowth, or in some cases, to a rhangt in pci soiinel 
1 his IS particulaily true ol modern supervision which is on the service 
basis and uses cooperaiivc methods Opposition lo and denials of llit 
saliic of supervision do rot today emanate from any iiifluciilial sourie not 
liom anv prison of siancling in education Isolated individuals who op 
post supci vision as suth ate usually honest, naive individuals who do not 
know the facts eiliicatnis oi laymen who do not retogni/e ihe tethnical 
nr pioftssional nature of education and of supervision \ few dishonest 
individuals oppose supervision loi selfish reasons 

Supervision on the functional service basis is a necessary, integral part 
of any general educational program and of any specific school system 
because 

I Supervision as expert service on the consultancy basis is an 3ccepted 
principle in all dilfirult and complex human undertakings in any line of 
endeavor 

a Education, particularly, ts complex and intricate, and furthermore is 
earned on in minute divisions, classrooms scattered thro ughpu t a com- 
munity and over the nation The great extension of educational oppor 
tunny particularly on the secondary level increases the demands for 
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technical assistance Brief teacher tenure also complicates th^ situation 
Supervision in the sense of leadership will contribute to unity (not uni 
lomuiy) of purpose and coordination of effort 

3 The academic and professional traming^ of all levels of prof essional 
workers, despite excellent progress is still absurdly low Supervision w'lll 
contribute to the growth of all 

1 The reaching load, particularly in high school is so diverse so hcav) 
and so unrelated to teachers previous prepaiafion, that technical as- 
sistance IS necessary 

ij Education is developing so rapidly that educational workers in general 
Lould not possiblv keep abreast ot current developments Supervisory 
services will brin^ to all analyses and discussions of research hndiiigs new 
departures creative suggestions 

6 I eadership and creative contribution may be found anywhere it is in 
creasingly realired Supenisory leadership aids in discovering leidtrship 
ind creative ahility and in arranging npporinnities for its expression 

Note on BisrussioN Quesiions Exercises, Reports and Rtadings 

\ comjieteiit tniitsi in superviMun (oi in inyilnng else) cannot ever be 
uught from a book 1 hiv volunit and any volume will be unsuccessful unless 
supplemented in eertim definite ways 

I Dj[fi/j'ifM7 arc piovuled sumc of winch will be u'^eful svilh beginners 

otheis will) miiK eNjituciiud gioups 

i Exticises and provide things lo do in conuasi lo things to discuss as 

piuvidcd by die first gioup of qucMiuiis 

In addition the following items aie desirable if not in fact nccessiry 

I Cooperatise iclatioas imlIi a iiuniber of neiihy sehuo) svsirms so lImi obsin itiuii 
discu'-sjoii iiul pjuicip'iiinn eien practice uipervjs/on inn like jilscc 

1 Large (olleccions of spetific miitiids mav be piovided loi snmnn unlvsis 
ind guid ince 

a Courses of studv source imiis pioposed teaching units logs ul (inujilcted 
uiiiis tuimcruus pupd piodiireil (huts woiknig plans uvcit results of ill 
kinds 

b Tvpical lenrhrrs plan books lesson pl.iii foiiiis, and so forth 
c Tests of all kinds intclbgcnic ichicvcineni diagnostic impiovcd css cx 
annniLujiis piuhlcm siiuiiiniis iiiveniuiits mieiview Idinks and so Inrih 
d New type lepou c^iids descriptive inaiking systems cumuliiive iccoid i nils 
any mil all tvpes of blinks used in idnuiu^ltiing \ Inge school sihnol 
registers foi imal and small schools ill tspes ol insiiuinLiils foi situiing 
baLkgiound inilenals about the leirning situaiiun 
e An extensive collection of supervisory programs setured From aciuil siiuitiuns 
and from class projects 

Extension class ginuiis rind campus classes laigely made up uf stuiknls wiih 
regular posiiions arc usually unable to get together to orgini/e group prniccts 
lo work m commitlLcs or to follow some of the desirable modern proicdures 
in learning Outside reading is also usually dilfieult to aeconiplisli htudents 
of this type can, however be encouraged to apply the exercises and reports 
to their own current problems to bring in detailed analyses of actual problems 
in the field Class discussion is thus not only kept in touch with reality but 
greatly enriched 

Classes made up largely of students in residence may conduct the course as 
a cooperative group enterprise, setting up projects, using committees, field 
trips reports and critical discussion Intimate interaction both observational 
and participatory, w’llli nearby school systems is genuinely valuable 
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llibliG[Tr iphics in gciurdl will be very brief, confined to a minimum of sc 
Icctcd references useful as supplementary rcading^ \ few, notably that for the 
first chapter, will be quite lenpthv since the) deal with problems which arc 
currently developing' in the periodical literature References to primary research 
sources will be lound in the footnotes and not repe.ited in the hibliog^raphies 
Student reports mav he used to bring more recent materials before the class 

DisciissioN Qlusuqns roR Qlick Gfmrai Inixoduction 

1 State any new ideis derned from rculing the chapter (l)iffeienccs in 
St itement anti in opinion usually stimulate a clarifying cliss discussion) 

2 Ask for extension or elanficaiion of iny item not clear to you 

^ Slate three or four princi|)les or concepts of summirv naluie which btsi 
present the thought of the chapter 

/\ Si lie any ideis long held by you and regirdtd as sound which SLirii to lie 
contradicted nr at least called into c|iitsiioii by this cbajiter 

Discission Qulsiions Caiiing ior Morp Ivilndid \n\iysis 

1 Secure my textbook in supervision and aiiilv/c ten consccutuc pages 

chosen at raTidnm Select specific sentences th u indic ite itlheretitc to 

the older thcniy of inipos''d ediicaiion and of iniproyemenL through im 
posed supcivision or which inclicaiL adherence to the newii fuiuLionil 
educational incl cooperative siipeivision 

2 While Lxiniming ilic (ext selected note die clc hniuon of sujuivisinn ni 
the statement ol ni i|oi functions Mike critical comparison with the 
dcfinitinn in this volume 

i{ 1 rom cxpeneiue observ ition or re iding present illustrations of tvpuil 
supeivisoi) procedures found in the business woiltl Mike conipinsoris 
with LdeUiCtion li procedures 

4 I'lcjnrc a stuemcru coveimg three oi more distinct jioiius showiiiE; thii 

the idv iiues mule by (durational science irid plnlusojibv lu such is 

10 TuccssKue supervision to ud in cooperative disseinin uion and inter 
pretation of new materials Be specific 

5 If possible add from txpeiienec nr observ iiion luillior points to tin 
contrast between trulitional and modern supervision page i^ 

11 possible add lurlher arguments inclie itiiig iJic iiecessitv foi siijicivisioii 
supjilementing the list on page 

7 Lxaiiiine eriiicilly the definition of supcivision given on page la iii the 
text 

a If tlieie iic inv items oiniiled which you think should be incluchd, 
iiieniion thein wjlh supporling iiguiiients Be suip you hue uliulh 
found new and different points Uiii vour suggestions are hoc die iih 
legitimately subsumed under some point now listed 
b If there ire any points with which you cannot agree present your 
arguments 

Individual Rfforts 

1 Present a biitl oral leport critically summarizing three oi lour lectnt 
studies of the siipervusory duties of principals, or general supervisors, or 
certain speeial sujiervisors 

2 Summarize and interpret for supervision the facts presented in any recent 
investigations of the training levels of teachers in the United States 
These will be found in periodicals, state bulletins, research monographs 
and so forth 
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3 Summarize Lhree or four recent ai udes which report what teachci^ want 
of supervision or their attitudes toward it 

4 Select from the listing of anides in The £f/urahon Index three or four 
on supervision which promise to be objective and three or four which 
promise to be mere dcsciiptions, or opinions, or casual comment Cnti 
rally comp.irc the methods of presentation and the conclusions 

Suuisii-D Rladincs 

The various st intlard lextliook treatments of supervision arc not luinurous 
ind ne irlv ill were published some years ago These are eisily available in 
ui\ ( ird ritalogue htrue space is not liken to list them here 

(.intral } ohitnes Yta\huo}xS and Monoi'rafjfu 

\ssoiiiiioii lor Supervision and Cuinruliim Development Itadif^htp Through 
Supervision, H )^6 Yeaihook (Washington, DC, National 1 chit ition Assoei 
I tion icjjfi) 

^cmie good general discus-sioiis Fiigincnliiv but good data on ciirieiii pi leiice C»otul 
illiisli line piogr 'ms 

Depiiiincnt of Llcrnenury School Priiuipils Twenty Fust Yeaibooh In SeroKc 
r»jOTc///i of S(hool Pcnonutl (\v ishington, DC IS uinnal Fclutation \s 
socialion, icjia) 

Depirtmcnc of Supervisor-, ind Diiortors of Instruction Fiith Ytaibook, 
Siipin'i^ion and the ( itatu't Itadur (^\ islnngicm DC N.uioiul Lchu i 
lion \sscKiaiKm hm2) 

Hcie IS I vihidilo ind snniuliniiL tiilv disciissiun ol ihc beginnings ul ivliaL is 
now i nuidein ciniLLpL m suiximsmiii 

Sixth Yvaihonk, Lf^etlive ln\t)\u(iot\at I tarh iship ll)^^ 

1 his IS viiuiliLi evccllent eailv disiiissioii ol the siibMiiniion ol Icaclciship for 
uilhcnity 

FJe.unth ’kmihook Covpt lation Pimnp\(S cnir/ Pi{uiin\ icj^q 

Vn cxrellriif grmi il sumniiiy uiili specific iiiiriiials is given in this study 

Fijttenth Yta\})Oiih, I eado ship at Uin/t, 194^ 

Hiic IS unc of ibi iiKisi V ilinbk leleiiiiies aviilible 1 he wlinU volumt should 
IjL 1C ul It com iiiis ihc now vsell known 1 ihle nl joe lUcjwn and how he learned 
ihc iiiLUuiig of kukisliip 

koorvfAN (. Robert Miii, Alice and Misnih P lul J Demotracy tn School 
tdmmntinliOTi (New York D Ajjpltton C eiitury Company Inc, ic)4j^ 

1 Ins IS an lxllj)' 1011 illy viluible Look Sliuknls in is v\rll siiii leading the whole 
vfilurnc as lliLy Legin ilic supervision coinsc Specilie eliaplei lefeiLiiLes ;vill be made 
In accninjj.my latci chiplcis in this vuliiiiic 

IIODCis James H and Pauly Frank R Piohlcms of Adniinislration and 
Supeivnion in Mudein Elenicntary Sthools (Oklalioina Citv OkU Horton 
Publishing C!IiJ 

Olio Henry J Stite Dcpirlnient Functions in Supervision,’ Review of Edu 
lational Jitseajth (October, 194J) Ch 2 Sec p 372 for reference 10 
several studies 

2 “' Since ic)j3 [he N uional Depamnenl of Supeivision and Ciiriiciilum Development. 
Since 19415 \isocialion foi Supervision and Curriculum Development 
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PutRsoN Hilda L 7 tends in Supervision ar Revealed by an Analy 

SIS of Periodical Litcfature, Masters Thesis Univcrsitv of Chicag^o, 1935 
This study is .i f^ood siimm'iry but it needs revision to include up to date materia] 

General Sourcef IVhich Will Be Useful Throughout the Course and to -111 
Woikeis in the Field 

The Review of Ediu attonal Reseaich (published ipifirterlv^ 

The Encyclopedia of Fdinational Retrai(h 
The Education Index 

Reseaich Bulletins of the National Education issociaiwn 

^ carbnnk‘1 of the National ncpirtmcnt of Element irv-Sehool Principals and 
tif the De|nrini(iU of Siipti vision iiid Cuiiuuhiin Development 

Repie\cntative (nueril ditnles 

\RMsrRONr,, W 1 What Eearhers Prefci m Supervision f ducntionn! 

Method Vol 15 (February, pp 270272 

Baxtfr Ilernire Supervision as Cooperative riaimnu> and C«uidniuc Child 
hood Education Vol 17 (Septembir ii)io) pp >-)i 7 
Hu sfr, D 'Chanpin^ Concepts of School Supervision Educational Method 
Vol 22 (March pji 259*265 

Hrufcknfr I CO y and Kopnkir K Orpanismir Supervision’ Fleinenlnty 
School Journal, Vol jo (Fcbiuary 1940) pp 455441 
OuRiON William Tl Supervision in the New School Educational Method 
Vol i() (J.iriuarv i9|o) pp 210-215 

'New DcfiriUKiri ol tlie I unctions of Supervision Filutationul Method 

Vnl 10 (October 1950) PP *6 also in Cahfointa Journal of Ehmcntaty 
tducatiart Vol (i (Novcmbei, 1937) pp B2 Bg 
Caivfri L I Democracy md Creative Supervision in I’rinuplc and IMar 
tifc Educational Method Vol 18 (Novcmbir December H)- 50 ) pp 
5 ] 60 

CvswFti H L Ilou Shill Supervision Jlc Advnued? Ediicntionnl M/lhoil 
V’ol 21 (October 1941) pp 2 0 

(a NNiNt HAM Ruth 'Helpful New Materials in Supervision Education Vul 
63 (February 1911) pp 379 3B2 

Dams, Robert A, The leaching Problems of 1075 Public School leuliers 
Journal of Lxpcninental Education, Vol 9 (SepLcmber 1940) pp 41 Co 
lisisRi-] W S Irtnds m the Improvement ol Teachers in Service Kew 

}o?A State Education, Vol 29 (October 1941) pp 8-9 
Fikh H N dn Analysis of the Supervisory Actnnties and Tei hnujuts of the 
Elemenlaiy Sc/100/ Tunning Supeivisois in State Nornial Schools and 
Teacheis Colleger, Ftachers College Contributions to Education, No 476 
(New \ork, Bureau of Publications, Teiehers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, 1931) 

(»ouiD, G Do Principals Supervise and How? A Survey of Supervisory Prac 
tiecs in the Secondary Schools of Pennsylvania ’ National A{\oriation of 
Secondary School Puiictpals Vol 26 (May 1942) pp 67 02 
Hefffrnan, Helen Supeivisioii Appropriate for Progressive Schools,’ Call 
/o?7iia Jouinal of Elementary Education, Vol 6 (August, 1937), pp 21 25 

"uid Burton Willnm H \dju5ting Iheorv to Practice in Supervision ’ 

Educational Method Vol 10 (April, 1939), pp 323328 
Hocrftt, J \ , Kinds of Experience Which Should Be Fostered Through 
Supei vision Educational Method, Vol ig (April 1940;, pp 388393, 
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ilso in F)or€edi‘ngs of ihe National Education Assomtion 1940, pp 643 

647 

Hughfs y M, ‘Attitudes and Eicfercnces of Teacliers and Administrators for 
School Supervision^ summarized in Elementary School Journal, Vol 40 
(October, 1939) pp B2-B4 Separate publication by Northwestern Uni 
\ersi ty 

Macklnzie, Goidoii Supervision Confronts a Chan^in^ Cunifulum, Call 
fonia Journal of Flerneiitaiy Ftfiirnltoii, Vol 15 (rebruary 1937), pp 
13(1 143 

'Coniepts Whifh Clialhn^t Suprnision SrhnnI l-Kfnttwe, Vol 156 

(]dnuiTv jip 17^171 (hilmnry 1917) [ip ijjli J 4!^7 

Mlib’i L O f hinges in Or^aiii/ilion \dniinistrati[jn md Supervision,' 
Report of \mLnt in Educational Research Association ig^^S pp 1G2 164 

Misnlr Paul I Miking Supervision Dcinucratic Childhood Fdiualion, Vol 
14 (Noveiiilur nM?) , pp 99100 

Moorf Inline A\ Diffi(uliies Recogntzf d by Llfmt nlniy JtiKhos and Then 
hripliratinn^ frji Supeivmoyi (Nashville I'cnn (.enrgi Ptnbndv College 
for 7 t ulurs U) {4) 

Nohlitv Sails fcluraiional leadership from the Siandpnint of 1 Classroom 
leaclu! hdurational 4drmni\tratio7i and Superrinon Vol 213 (Septem 
her, KHil) pp IIH'ij 

I'liRCL, P K I \pts ul School I’rohleiiii Soiled Through Superiisjon, dial 
/eogei la hhuation l( «/ anil I’liU II 171 (I’lul ulclph].!, Uiuicisity of Penn 
svIvaniT. Picss 194^) pji 11G121 

Reehlr 1 H SupcrMsiou in Modern Sthonis Eduiutional Adntnmtiation 
and Siipcninion Vnl 21 (Utctmbci i9f6) pp 6ji-6',2 

Symonds I’crriv il Nf Sujiervision or Counseling ’ T(nihii\ College Record, 
Vol 4j (Odobei, ly^i) pp 1956 

Teachers Jell How Supervision Can Help School Manngmirnt, Vol 13 
(November, 194^) p 71 

Wapifs Doughs 'it ulicr Dillitultics is a Uisis lor Supervision,' ir Scicnfi/ic 
Methods in Supeivision Second Yearbook of the National Conference of 
Supervisors iiul Diieeiuis of Instruction (New York Bureau of Publica 
tions Teuhers College Colmiibia Universitv 1929) 

VViBhR C \ 7 ( eliriKiues of In Service Fdin iiion Ypjilicd in North Central 

Schools North Ctniial Awoaalion (huntoly Vnl 17 (Oftnber 1942), 

PP 195 19S 

ind CrARFiFin, S I Icacher Reatlion to Certain Aspects of In-Service 

Iducation,' Edufntional AdrniTiiftialwn and Supervision Vol 2H (Sep 
tember 1942) pp 463468 

WiiiiNtY 1 L, irends in Mtihods of Teacher Impiovemcnt, Arneriran 
School Board Journal Vol 94 (Deeeiuber 1946) pp iB 19 

ZtLLLR Dale Role of the Tciilier in Supervision ’ Nitional Education As- 
sociation P) oreedm^s, 1940 pp 617651, iho in Edut atwnal Method, Vol 
19 (April 1940) pp 384387 
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INTRODUCTION lO Jill NATUHI OI J-RINCII'LI- S 

The lacLurs Lontrolling action \\ Iicn askcil what gcncrallv tonLiol' 
adioii or toiuluct the average euiecii will uiually leplv one's philosophy 
OI piimiplts After a nioinenl s ihoiiglil he will usually ailel that aetioii 
IS toiurolled also h) one’s purposes (objectives) Confused discussion is 
then likely to enstit legarding the natuie of objectives ami piinciples 
and the itlation ol one to the othci A lyiiinl citizen at tins point may 
iiiterieet that |jui poses and piiiuiples aie all window di essing action is 
ttally coiiiinlled hv expedirnrvl Cynical though it may be, this si ittiiuiit 
sluiuld not he biushetl asitli sinte it poinis lo anoilui, olun oveilooktd 
factor in the tonirol of aciion namely, the hopes and ftais of the mdi- 
1 itlual ihc successes and fi usii aiiuns the hidden piessines ihe basic 
Ltinptr.iintni— ill shoil, the linnian natuii oi jieisnmhty of the acioi 
\ moie ohjtctivc tili/eii weighing both aiisweis inii'hl say that lieraiiir 
huiiian naiuit is good as well as bad the individual will olieii sptiiii t\ 
pidieiuv bill still he loieetl to act eoiitrarv lo jiriiiriplLs or dtsiiable 
oh|Li lives hteause ol limiung faclors within ihe situation whirh are 
hivonel ihe eoniiol of tfie peison The lealities ol a given siluaiion the 
iconoum status of the individual the opportnnilics available foi he iter 
sinus health and strength prejudices and diseriminations pitsiiu 1 i- 
( limes availihle, and so ftiiih, are often eleterminei s ol eonduci 

Controls over action then iiieludc ob/crtii'CJ, puncifiles, human lui- 
iuir, and die renlitiej of n gii'cri situation None of these by itself is suffi 
eicnt to explain oi to control action All arc usually operable in a given 
situation Separate chapters are devoted to ob|rctives and to study and 
imyirov ement of the soiio physital environment The effect of human 
natuie is indicated in several chapters Extended treatments can be found 
in volumes on human moiive The present chapter deals with principles 
as one guide to supeivisorv action The volume as a whole tiies to indi- 
-ate the desirable integrations of the several controls 

■*« 
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The distinction between principles and techniques ' The bulk of writ- 
ing and thinking about education generally, about supervision specifi- 
cally, has been concerned until quite recently with analysis of ip rhpiqnes . 
procedures, mecharnsms Leaders have always supplied excellent ma- 
terials on aim and philosophy, but the rank and file has been concerned 
ehiefly with details and processes The majority, the huge majority in 
fact, ol teachers and educational workers generally, is either unaware of 
or but hazily informed upon the general aims and principles of educa- 
tion upon ihc relation of education to the social order, to the philosophy 
(piineiples) of then own society Criticism of educational workers is not 
intended, this is hut a simple statement of fact The remedy lies within 
the pioiiiiee of Liadiei Liaining, prcscrvicc anti in service (supervision), 
and is emerging Before tinning to an organized discussion of principles, 
let us ddine and tontrast tcdiiiiqiies with printiples 

Techniques as ways of doing things Any gi'cn thing is always done Sn 
some paitKulai way Indeed (here are usually seieral ways of doing it 
For example, iherc arc stvcial ways of tMiig ones sliots of teaching 
(luldien to add of correcting cirois in tlnldicns thinking These may 
wrv in efficiency but that is not our concern heie The point is that in 
teaching childun to multiply or in assisting them to eoriect language 
cirois a ttaclui jirocceds in a given and particulai wav which can be 
observed and accurately dcscnbed These spctific ways ol doing things 
of w'hatcvcr naiuie are called tn}iniq\ie\ 

Sinrt the actual doing of anvtliing in this world, he it teaching, playing 
d violin ((living an automobile oi jjarticipating in government, will 
always invohc artu d defiuiie Kthniquts since these terhnujues arc ob- 
scr\able, uid since ihev dominate the attention of the avciagc person 
gieai stress has alw ns bi e^n placed on lechnique, or way of doing things 
File average person w nils to know “how to do it ” Tims ihf normal 
schools rind often teachers colleges stress methods, that is, techniques of 
Lcaeliing arithmetic, of teaching language, and so forth The “praclical’' 
icachci as a luli is very crunal of ilic more eompctciu jirolcssors of cdu 
eation of advanetd textbooks, and of the best supervisors because these 
latlci will not more frecjiieiuly give tjDccifir directions for the perform 
ance of specific tasks The competent professors and sujxrvisors know 
that such pi csci ijjtion of specific pioceduies is, as a lulc, a foim of 
quackery They would rathei atlenijit to lift the leaehei lo the level ol 
thinking ol her problems in terms of principles Heicin lies an intcicsting 
situation in cdueation, or for that matter in atiy field of human activity 
The explaiiilion jiiobably lies in a critical analysis of the tyjjcs of tasks 
and the levels ol dilfitulty involved When a task is simple, piobably ilie 
best way to teach it is on the technique level This, how'cvci, docs not at 
all appear lo be the case with more complex activities such as teaching, 

lA S 11 irr Funciples versus Icchniqurs, ]n\irnul of Educational Research 
Vol gci (Sepicmhcr 1936) pp 19 These pa^cs baied on tins article 
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getting along with other'ij developing desirable personality traits, or 
operating a government 

The fundamental assumption underlying the technique approach is 
that the next time one approaches a task or any given thing to do, it 
will, in detail, be like the last one, and the one before that, and so forth 
This of course is not at all true particularly of the more complex forms 
of behavior This assumption, usually completely overlooked by the so- 
called 'practical” person, gives rise to innumerable mistakes in technique 
and to serious blunders in the management of specific situations In 
teaching for example, pupils are different not only from class to class 
and among themselves, but from day to day The conditions under which 
one works or teaches differ from time to time and from place to place 
Similarly with purposes, equipment, and so forth The workers oi teach- 
ers themselves differ But if one knows only techniques and uses the 
technique approach, he must treat all these very, very different situations 
as though they were alike, or he must know a truly infinite number of 
.erhniquts Obviously, either solution is weak and fraught with endless 
possibility of error This, however, is not the greatest difficulty with the 
technique approach 

The technique appioach has two othei weaknesses fai more important 
than the foregoing It seriously intcrfcies with the discovery of new 
techniques, and it almost prevents intelligent evaluation of such tecli- 
iiiqucs as arc already in use 

Though It does not preclude discovery of new techniques, this approach 
does unquestionably reduce such discovery to the level of crude accident 
resulting from low-type trial and enoi The 'practieal ' teacher or ad- 
ministrator almost blindly tries this, that, or the other in the hope that 
something will eventuate Many of the trials are almost eeilainly doomed 
to failure since they aic inspired and illuminated only b) present prartiee 

Although the technique approach does not preclude evaluation of 
techniques, it does itduce it to the level of evaluation on the basis of 
wholly uncritical personal opinion and experience Limited, fragmentary, 
unanaly/ed expenente is one of the most misleading bases for evaluation 
in existence - How does one know that a given technique is the best, oi 
even that it is good’ The complacent so-called "practical ' teacher con- 
stantly justifies or validates ccriam techniques with the cliches, "If 
works” or 'I get rest Its This is iiaivt Any technique from excellent to 
incompetent works, "gets results ' Whai we must ask is. does the tech- 
nique "work” economically and effectively to “get results” which are de- 
sirable under our accepted philosophy and under given conditions? This 
bungs us back to principles Too often the "practical’ worker accepts 

2C V Good A S Barr, and Douglas £ Scales The Methodology/ of Educational 
Research (Neu \ork D \ppleion Ceniur> Company, Inc PP 9 4 

W H Burton, Introduction to Education (New York, D Appleton Century Coro 
pany, Inc 1954) pp 6og 605 

Both these references contain sharp, incuive indictmenis of the 'experience basis 
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results as proof when the results themselves are not worth anything 
Practical workers often confuse between the actual results and their opin- 
ion of results achieved Often they do not even know the actual results 

Nothing that has been said may be construed as a derogation of tech- 
nique as such To do anything, one must have facile command of tech- 
niques, that IS, be able to perform certain activities with skill and 
dispatch However, to remain on this level, to attack new situations with 
no other equipment than techniques is to be intellectually immature 
There are factors more important than techniques, and to these we shall 
now turn 

Prin ciples as ways of controlling the doing of thing s. A principle is a 
verbal ized state ment ot an observed uniformity relative. to. jpme clas^of 
objects It mav ptrtain to essential characteristics, or to conditions, or to 
lules of arlion For instance, looking at a c lock, a chair, a bed^ and a rug, 
we might observe that all ot thesCj diverse in appearance and structure, 
are alike in being articles of household furniture A common character- 
istic IS indicaud If wc observe truly efficient activity whether in teaching, 
running a slreetcai, managing a bank, or what not, we will surely note 
that all of the p.irticipants aie genuinely interested in what they are 
doing A toininoii cliaraeteristie of effective aetivity is abstracted The 
statemenis of these observed uniformities, when thrown into general 
form, are pi i nciptc ! Principles— that is, general rules or laws ronrepts. 
fiindamciital uuths, generally aceepted tenets— are the guides by which 
we proceed from one situation to another They are enormously impor- 
tant lor the governing ot action- the operation ol techniques 

Principles may arise either from critically analyzed experience or from 
systematic mvcsiigation 1 hey will be of the same order but those derived 
from systematic investigation are far more reliable since the precautions 
against error and the contiols arc more exacting than in ordinary obser- 
vation and experience 

Woikers in any complex field who are equipped with "the theory of 
the thing ’—with pimciples that are statements ot regularity, uniformity, 
consistency observable relative to a long series ot isolated specific cases, 
are definitely supeiior to workers on the technique level In the first 
)place, being possessed ol a principle which r overs many rase s, the w orke r 
knows that cases will differ gr eatly m some asprrls pvph ibnngh a fnnrla- 
raental likeness exist s Hence he knows well that "a technique" is nol the 
answer to any specific situation One of several techniques must be 
chosen Furthermore, the principle automatically groups the techniques 
from which to choose since the techniques must bear on the fundamental 
contained in the principle This makes for enormous economy of time 
and effort in choosing among techniques to try It eliminates much of 
the blundering trial and error of the practical worker 
j In the second place, principles greatly aid-th£_discovery of new tech 
niques They are hypotheses which direct the search Blind trial and 
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error is eliminated, the held of search is sharply restricted, invention is 
illuminated by the fundamental in the principle and not obfuscated by 
striking but non fundamental aspects of the specific task or situation 
under consideration 

Lastly, principles a id in the evaluation of techniques sin ce tliey furnish 
a broade r basis and a fundamental one on which to judge th e t ech nique 
The principles define the item which must be scrutinized in evaluating 
results A definite and fundamental aspect of the situation forces inade- 
quate personal opinion out of the focus 

Techniques and principles both necessary Scholars in other fields 
often cntui/L woikers in education as being superficial Seeing the prac- 
tical task bclorc him, and being equipped with a none too fundamental 
tiainiiig the educationist has been intensely interested m techniques 
He has lesentcd the criticism of superficiality, even though there is some 
reason for criticism techniques in education arc often treated differently 
from those in most other fields University courses in government, for 111- 
stance, aic usually courses in the principles of government— not tech- 
niques Courses 111 money and banking arc courses in the principles of 
money and banking In truth, practically all of the well established uni 
versity sub|ecis— history, pliilosophy, the various sciences, sociologv, jioli 
tics, and c( onomics— are built aiound principles and not techniques It 15 
otherwise only in (duration where techniques have been glorified and 
pimriplcs minimized Whatever may have been the fads and necessities 
in the past, thcie is at present a definite swing tow’ard piincipks in rdu- 
tation This would seem to be in line with the increasing organization of 
the field and the increasing matuiiiy of thought therein Techniques, im- 
portant as they are, constitute the ever changing, flecLiiig, fluctuating 
aspect of life 01 of any field of action Underlying these are the sup 
jiostclly more jicrmaneiit rhai at leristics th u constitute the principles of 
human .utivity and are the detcimincrs of success 01 failuic 

Techniques arc necessary and important— in fact nothing could take 
place 111 any field without ways of doing ihings’ The point is that both 
principles and techniques are necessary bui that principles are more fun 
damental Principles not only govern the opeiation of techniques but 
make possible their refinement and extension 

Fruiciples, techniques, and supervision As wc have indicated in the 
preceding paiagraphs, education has been engrossed in tcehiiiqucs with 
less atteniion to principles Supervision has consisted largely of handing 
out techniques In fact in most instances the teachers who often complain 
temperamentally of ‘'direction” or “control’' from supervisors actually 
demand and dcsiic the prescription of specific methods They decry gen- 
eral or “theoreLical’ assistance from supervisors This is true even today 
despite the improvement of tedcher-training and the increasing under- 
standing of teacher initiative and pariicipation The so-called “practical” 
teacher is the worst offender since her level of training and insight is 
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that of the device and not that of intelligent independent invention of 
techniques based upon principles 

The spirit of modern supervision stresses not merely teache r growth 
but teacher participation in the study and improveme nt of the total teach- 
ing- learning situation This necessitates a progressive movement away 
trom the prescription of specific devices and toward the constant stimu- 
lation of the teacher to the understanding of principles and their use in 
guiding beha\ior The teacher of the future should be a free, ingenious 
individual evolving his own minor, e\eryday techniques through intelli- 
gent use of piinciplcs Hence, supervision though still suggesting tech- 
nicjucs when necessary, will always strive toward the development of all 
woikers toward basic understandings underlying the various aspects of 
the total educational organization and process 

The older volumes on supervision inrliidc elaborate discussion of 
evdvdav techniques Subsequent chapters in this volume will present 
many, many illustrative techniques and explanations of their application 
The chief emphasis, however, will be upon the basic structures ol 
principles of education 


SFCTION 2 

THE BACKGROUND AND DERIVATION Ol ACCEPTABLE 
PRINCIl'LLS or SUPERVISION 

Principles are one of the neeessai) controls wJiith inlorm and guide 
operations in any field But which pnnicular pnnciples? Where do tliesi 
pnneiplcs come from? Chief sources foi pr inciples of supervision wil l 
be the deinoei auc philosophy whic h is accepted in the United States and 
the scicntihc movement in education 
The democratic philosophy will supply principles for supervision in 
the United States A demoeratic philosophy will be a statement of those 
values, aims, and policies deemed valuable in the furtherance of demoe- 
laey Certain individuals claim that there is little or no agieement t>n the 
meaning and principles of demociacy On the contrary, there is very great 
agieement among competent students Because of this argument m the 
field and because of the vital importance of democracy m the present era, 
a number of principles important in themselves and of particular im- 
portance foi cducaLidn and supervision will be described briefly Detailed 
discussions are available in great volume 

Democracy is a way of life and not limit e d to political for ms The aver- 
age citizen thinks of democracy in terms of political organizations and 
procedures and rarely in any other way This causes much of the con 
fusion in current thought Democracy did develop m the political field 
for reasons which are significant Democracy and its political foi ms 
emerged as a defense against the constant violation of the rights of the 
common man by those in positions of power, in opposition to the dot 
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trines of a class society, the divine right of kings Catch phrases grew up, 
‘‘a ll men are equ al," "one man is as good as anoth er " P articipation i n 
one's own government through direct voting as in pure democracy or 
through elected repi esenta lives is the essence of political democracy 

Democracy actually is much broader, applying to the economic and 
social orders as well We are engaged at the moment in a struggle to 
achieve an industrial and economic democracy parallel to the political 
I he principles ol democracy apply to all of life 

TlpinniT ary guaran teeing polittcal rights IS n ot equa litarian iam Poll! 
ical demouacy guarantees to men the right to participate in their gov ern- 
ment the right to a hear ing before the law, the ri ght tn trial by their ow n 
neighbors, the light of access to those things which will enable each to 
develop his own unique personality and to live a decent life All men are 
equal III these and similar things 

The political idea that all men are equal has been carried over by 
su)ierjiri al tliinker s, demagogues and by the naive populace itself and 
has been applied to any and all fields The originators of the political 
doctrines of equality never intended this, a few even warned gainst it 
in the very beginning Serious difficulties immediately arise (fnl y the 
incontrqyertible facts of biology come into shaip collision with any such 
foolishness Men an not equ al in natu ral endnsymenl nf hraips, in phys 
ital strength, in health or in any innate charaeteiistie ^ctTiT^ , training 
uuu oitunity and th e general ef fects of dilf erem envi ionmenis still fur- 
ther met ease and exaggerate the natural and inescapable inequalities 
among men Men are enormously unequal in knowledge, in insight, in 
appiLciatioii, in honesty 111 ambition, in rcsourtefulness 111 motor skills, 
and III ten thousand otliet items Abililies, contributions, and rewards 
will ditfei mightily between individuals Men are guaranteed equality as 
iitieens before the law Legislative enactment cannot make them equal in 
any other way It is nonsense to say that they are equal or to attempt to 
treat them as equal in the home, in the market place, or in the kindei- 
garlen 

Dgnoo^cy jemabasizes the wo rth of p ersons The clash between equal- 
ity _^rr(pweeLirom the iiolitieal held and flatly eontradutory facts in 
other fieltfs produced a new concept of inestimable worth The basic 
principles of several religions, where they are not obscured by foimulas 
and rituals, contiibutcd The concept was not in the equa lity o f men but 
in the riinrth nt me n file i ndividual soul is of supreme value to Go d, 
the individual man, of supreme value to a decent society Men ar e not 
equaLin-id cna or abiliti es Men ca nno t be considered equal— but they can 
be considered Men are not ■equal in iheuetLQIlfnbiitions to the common 
life, but they are equal in that each may contribute Men are not equal 
m the vygjth of thei r con tributions, but are equal in their right to the 
respect of the other contributors Each individual is to contribute to the 
group life and to be respetted for that contribution, however simple and 
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humble The concept of the worth of individual human beings, of respect 
for personality, and of development in creative ability is a principle of 
supreme importance everywhere in life 

Democracy includes obligations as well as rights, a democratic con- 
science must be de velop ed The political rights within democracy are 
guara nteed legally The obligations and responsibilities which balance 
these rights cannot be demanded or required by law Obligations and 
responsibilities must-be freely assumed by free citizens The increasing 
democratic pai ticipation in economic and social affairs must be balanced 
self-assumed obligation to roniribute one s share in making this par- 
ticipation work 

The weakest link in the democratic chain lies just here Rights are 
accepted ds a matter of course, are enjoyed, are demanded We have not 
seen nor been properly educated to assume the inescapable obligations 
which the rights entail Figures presented in Learning the Ways of De 
niociacy'' arc disturbing Two thousand hjgh-school students were asked 
to define “democracy in their own words Ninety per cent could present 
acceptable statements, but of these over two-thirds defined democracy 
solely in terns ol lights and liberties with no relerence to any responsi- 
bilities oi obligations Acceptable statements were confined also to polit- 
ical democracy, fewci than 8 per cent referred to economic democracy 
Three out of four of the 8 pei cent who did try to define economic de- 
mocracy did so in terms again of economic privilege and not of re- 
sponsibility 

Evidence ot civic intsponsibility of youth was also discovered in the 
New York Regents Inquiry and is presented by Spaulding as follows ^ 

Despite some ;u(cc^s in atcjuuiiUmg boys and girls with their rights as citizens 
neither the school nor a^ny other social influence has developed in these boys 
and glib an active social conscience High-school pupils on ihe point of leaving 
school display on the contriry a disturbing inclination to evade social re- 
sponsibility, and young people who have left school undertake few activities 
which will contribute m any vs ay to the public gotid 

Members of the Educational Policies Commission in the course of then 
tours to gather matcriil made another interesting discovery Each high- 
school piincipal was asked Lo arrange interviews with three groups of 
students (i) leaders in school affairs, (2) outlaws or non conformists, and 
(3) "forgotten men, ’ those who caused no trouble attracted no attention 
since they participated neither constructivrely nor obstructively The 
leaders, those who lead activities, held student offices, got things done, 
were a relatively small group but were getting considerable training in 
some aspects of democratic leadership The outlaws and non-conformists 

B[ earning the Ways 0/ DemacTticy (Washington DC Educational Policies Com 
mission oE the National Education Avsoaaiion, 1940) pp 46 50 

<Franru T Spaulding, High School and Life. New \ork RegenU, Inquiry mto the 
Character and Coit of Public Education Studies (New York McGraw Hill Book Com 
pany, Inc iggB) 
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were reg'arcletl unfavorably by the school stafi, but the interviews revealed 
that these individuals were just as bright and just as loyal to the school 
as were the leaders They came from less favored economic classes, were 
less well dressed, had less suave manners Many were maladjusted, either 
mildly or seriously These individuals were given little chance to partici 
pate democratically They had been "outlawed” but dearly were not bad 
boys Despite the incoirect attitudes of many school staffs, this group does 
not constitute a sciious threat to democracy 

Coming to the (hird group, those who do practically nothing, the prin- 
cipals said that they had none or very few such students The facts arc 
that this gioup constitutes roughly 50 per cent of the student body This 
group is a genuine drag upon the democratic process and may become in 
adult life the group easily led into viciously undemocratic beliefs and 
practices They constitute a great challenge, that of getting them into the 
on going participatory life of the school which is the training foi dc 
mocracy 

The general problem, despite some of its darker aspects, is recognized, 
and excellent work is going forward The volume quoted, Lemning th( 
Wnys of Democracy, is an excellent compilation of specific illustrations 
Hannas volume Youth Serves the Community^ contains a provocative 
account of many projects together with an extensive bibliography The 
article "Youth Has a Part to Play” ® is also of great importance Many 
others are available All this means that the problem of developing i 
' democratic conscience,' the recognition and assumption of re'*ponsibil- 
ity, IS under increasingly eftrciivt attack 
Adults aie the victims of their training and experience Democracy will 
not woik without the development of the demon atie conscience a. firm 
belief in the principles of democracy, a sincere and persistent attitude of 
desiring lo conduct oneself democratically, and an unshakable faith in 
the ability of human beings to achieve the difhcult levels of democratic 
life DciiiuLracy will be successful to the degree in which individuals 
gladly assume responsibility and fulfil obligations 

The individual who accepts respect for his individuality is under obli 
gallon to develop a personality worthy of respect A soeiety which wishes 
to be demociatic must aftoid opportunity for such development One 
who accepts the right to contribute to group discussion is under obliga- 
tion to have scmething worth contributing Koopman, Miel, and Misncr 
present a brief, apt illustration of the relation between right and obli- 
gation ’ 

■' I'dvil Hanna, Inul/i 5crue? ihe Communit)! (New \oik, D Appleton Century 
Cximpany, Inc 1936) 

0 M R Mitchell and others Youth Has a Part to Play Progrissive Education, 
Vul ig (Fcbiuaiv 19411) pp By log Also published as a separate pamphlet 

T D J MacDonald, Demucrac) in School Admuustralion— Some Fundamental Prin 
Liples, Ainerican School booid Journal \ol 63 (Sepiembei 1921) pp 31 32 Quoted 
in G Rubci t koopman Alice Miel and Paul J Misner, Democracy in School id 
mnustralion (Ne \ \oik D Appleton Century Company, Inc 1943) p 141 
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Fundamental Rights 

To originate ideas regarding any 
question or problem having to do with 
individual or group welfare 

To pass judgment upon the ideas 
expressed by others, more especially 
those pertaining to group welfare 

To initiate reforms, to ‘ start some 
thing' which is belie%ed to be for the 
benefit of the larger group rather 
than of a limited few 


To propose or to promote sincerely 
and intelligently activities which are 
initiated by others until these have 
been finally accepted or rejected by 
die group 


Fundamental Obligations 

To be competent to originate worth- 
while ideas, those that should com 
mand the attention of serious-minded 
members of the group 

To be competent to criticize con 
structively rather than merely destruc- 
tively. to get down to fundamental 
principles 

To think things entirely through, 
to aruicipate fully the consequences 
of initiating and promoting any 
movement, and to be prepared to ac- 
cept gracefully the consequences of 
his action 

To work vigorously to get one s 
ideas accepted To cooperate fully in 
carrying out the expressed will of the 
majority 


Democrjcy emphasizes for the group t he common good as social ai m 
CoorcTinatc with emphasis upon the worth of the individual_ goes em- 
phasis upon the constant improvement of group life, of society and its 
institutions A democratic society, be it a nati on or a school sy stem, is a 
way of life which has for its aim the conti nuous improvemenZBUtheJife 
of the group, the continuous discovery o f higher value s, improved insti- 
tutions the continuously emerging and improving ‘'goo d life/ Demonacy 
IS not a fixed set of values and institutions to be perpetuated through 
indoctrination, it is evolutionary and flexible 

Society in its historical development has evolved mechanisms and insti- 
tutions through which it lives and evolves Certain institutions are regu- 
laioiy in then elfcct upon the individual This is not curtailment of 
individuality or disregard for personality This is necessary to protect 
and conserve foi all persons the values which are recognized as best lor 
that society in the long run Side by side with the controlling and regu- 
latory institutions, others have evolved which free the individual and 
stimulatL his giovvth The individual grows in the worthy aspects of 
pirsonaliLy, society grows in those values which make for the highest 
type of life lor the individual and for the group To the extent that in- 
stitutions of the group are participatory and the individual sees that 
they are, the institutions will be upheld 

Democracy emphasizes a flexibl e, functional oryaniTation pf the ^ou p 
with freed om for all to contribu te The two preceding points lead nat- 
urally to a third namely, the organization and functioning of a demo- 
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critic group Democracy means for some that there shall be no groups, 
divisions, or "classes" in society The words groups or classes have unfor- 
tunate connotations Undemocratic groupings in society are based on 
the arbitrary and meaningless criteria of birth, wealth, "social position ” 
Undemocratic groupings are relatively fixed A class or group is superior 
or inferior to another The school society has had arbitrary divisions with 
one group set above another 

Divisions or groupings of some sort are necessary in any organization 
DemtHratic groupings will be based on necessary functions within group 
hie and toiiti ibutions to the common activity Common interests and 
abilities will be important Democratic classifications will be flexible, 
open to all, and with free passage from group to group Democratic 
groupings will not be distinguished as upper and lower, superiority and 
inferiority do not enter Any function necessary and valuable to group 
life IS therefore worthy of respect, the groups performing various 
functions are equally worthy of respect Democratic groups are unified 
and integrated in their efforts not through external authority but through 
adherence to a set of ideals and to activities which have been set up by 
that group itself Any and all members are free to initiate problems for 
discussion, to make suggestions, to volunteer to lead, to carry out com- 
monly determined plans 

Democratic authority is derived from the situation, not from power 
under the faw The problem of authority and" ns "Eiarcise has" puzzled 
many students of democracy One group uses the slogans ' 1 his is a free 
country, "I can do as I please, ’ "No one can tell me what to do ’ These 
slogans imply complete freedom from any restraint Another group asks 
how anything is to be accomplished unless someone in authoiity directs 
and commands How are incoherence and anarchy to be avoided unless 
authority is vested in someone and firmly operated? This implies au- 
thority in the tiaditional and legal sense, external authority applied by 
one group to another wtiich had no part in setting up the authority 

Demoaatic thinking holds that the alternatives are not those ot no 
authority versus external authority exercised without the consent of the 
governed Democratic authority is derived from the given situation undei 
study What does this mean? A problem of policy or of procedure, let us 
say, has arisen and is being studied by a group ot educational workers 
Free diseussion brings out that certain things should and could be done, 
they arc demanded and made possible by known lacts, by availability of 
local personnel and services Authority resides in the situation, in edu- 
cational science and philosophy, and in local resources Recognized and 
accepted by the group, this authority permeates the group What does 
this mean? The group has determined what should be done and how to 
do It Various individuals will volunteer their expert services or will 
mswer a call to serve The group knows what to do and who is to do it 
The group has authority derived from its cooperative study of the needs 
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and posnbilitieis Within the plans carefully organized by the group in 
open meeting everyone exercises authority The authority is that of the 
group oyer itself and guaranteed by their study of the given situation 
In place of "obedience to authority," we now have the voluntary and 
conscientious execution of one's own part in the common plan This 
mutual recognition of responsibility is one of the obligations of democ- 
racy previously mentioned 

Democracy substit utes leadership for authority Will cooperative gr oup 
determination of polities and procedures "destroy" the "authority" of the 
superintendent, of the principal, even of the school board? This is an 
important question Legally, authority is vested in certain boards and 
executive officers This situation is likely to continue, at least on the 
books, for some time to come 

The superintendent may, however, be regarded as a professional leader 
and not as an executive, as one who exercises leadership through provid 
ing conditions for full participation and cooperation for the entire staff, 
foi Icadeiship on the part of others, and not as one who determines 
policies and issues orders to be carried out by others 

A community through its school board must have a trained, capable 
piofessional officer who can be depended upon to see that the school 
system is operated effectively Citizens, teachers, and other educational 
workers need to have one person to whom they can go for certain types 
of advice and help A designated head is necessary also to take action in 
cases of emergency and immediate need Democratic thinking holds, how 
ever, that all this tan be provided without relying upon ’authority" in 
this person but through relying upon his skilled professional leadership 
Leadership which provides for free group formulation of policies and 
programs of action will achieve desirable ends far better than authority 
ever can Statements made only three paragraphs above will bear repe- 
tition A group so led thoroughly understands the demands of the situa 
tion and the action to be taken All have been heard, all have had 
opportunity to present views, all have entered their objections, if any 
Discussion has been free, minorities have been heard, conflicting views 
have been heard, and differences have been ironed out The decision 
then reached by majority vote represents unity, freely achieved It is the 
best thought of the group up to that moment Discussion can be reopened 
by anyone as obstacles are met or new data appear The policy and its 
implementation have been determined in such a way that every partici- 
pant had a chance to help form them 

The superintendent who exercises leadership will further the ends of 
education far more effectively than through the use of authority A dem- 
ocratic educational system will further the ends of a democratic societv 
far better than an authoritarian system School administration in early 
days borrowed much from industry and business, both principle and 
practice, even though the ends to be served were quite different Today 
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It IS interesting to note that business and industry, which so prided them 
selves on efficiency of organization and administration resting upon ex- 
ternal authority, arc increasingly using the methods of democracy in 
management The literature on this is significant and rapidly increasing 
When all are imbued with democratic ideals, the imposition of the will 
of one person upon another is not an issue It is only sensible to recog- 
nize, however, that not all will rise to the opportunity to participate co- 
operate ely Perso ns who are laz y, who are secure in th eir ixisitions, wh o 
qieobstinate cjtliej^ through honest ignorance or tjnjiugh jiental la abijity 
to keep ^up wi th the giotyi wilTrcmain inert or will actively op|>osc and 
sabotage cooperative programs The uncooperative individual, no matter 
what the cause, is a challenge to democratic principles and methods Each 
IS entitled to honest consideration, to diagnosis, lo sympathetic guidance 
and assistance Opportunities for growth are lo be extended here as with 
the cooperative persons Democratic means arc winning uncounted \ic 
tones and bringing to participation, even to important creative contri- 
bution, many who were uncooperative It would be silly sciitiracntahsm 
however, to deny the exercise of legalistu authority for the removal of 
tlicse persons when all else has been fairly li icd and has failed 

Authority then, with the exception pist noted which should occui so 
larely as to be almost negligible, should give wav lo i esponsibility loi 
leadeiship Chief responsibility rests upon the designated leader but 
this responsibility is shared by each and eveiy membci ol the staff 
Democracy uses the me^od of group discussion, deliberation, and 
group decision The general nuthod of procedure has been clearly im- 
plied m foregoing pages, even deseribcd explicitly in a few The following 
chapter will contain further discussion of the actual operation of demo- 
cratic discussion Establishment of the principle only is our concern at 
this particular time 

Democracy uulizes experts The emphasis upon group discussion upon 
the free contribution by any and all individuals, has given rise to a 
serious misconception Ceitain old cliches of the man in the street 
exemplify this "One opinion is as good as another ” ‘ Every man is as 
good as another ” Nothing could be further from ihe truth Democratic 
discussion docs not consist in the enthusiastic interchangi of uninformed 
opinion A group cannot chat itself to truth An individual most cer- 
tainly docs not have a right to an opinion when competent, valid, and 
sufficient facts are available Individuals have always the right to question 
the facts, to examine the methods and controls under which the huts were 
deiived, to suggest further investigation or experiment, but to hold 
□pinions in defiance of all the facts we have is quite infantile The 
individual with the right to contribute, as stated earlier, has also the 
obligation to know the facts available, to know the canons of logical 
discourse, and to desire to proceed in accord with these controls 

Democratic discussion in which all may participate has a place for 
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the expert This is especially true when dealing with genuinely technical 
phases of education Common sense, so valuable and sound when dealing 
with the non-technical, often lepcated, everyday concerns of human 
activity IS practically always wrong when it opposes strictly technical con- 
Jusionsi Experts in all aspects of educational procedure will participate 
through supplying data and tested conclusions, sometimes through aiding 
in fuither experimental or logical investigation 

The differences in use of experts in democratic and non-democratic 
situations are significant The expert participating in democratic dis 
cussion is (i) just one membci of the group on a looting with the others, 

(2) whose contiibution, no matter how expert, is not imposed on the 
group by authority, nor uncriiirally acctpied by the gioup The expert, 

(3) accepts responsibility foi making his contribution clear to non 
technically tiained colleagues, of reducing it to practical implications 
for various members of the group, of cheerfully supplying the background 
of expciimtntal analysis which suppoits the conclusions The contribu- 
tions of the expert aie (4) subject to icvision, not through uncon- 
tiollcd aigument, but through lurther experimental work or critical 
logical analysis 

Democracy emphasizes cxperimentalism Group decisions are for the 
purpose of claccting action The results in txpcnence with the try-out of 
gioiip decisions will influence later and continuing deJibei afions There 
will be continuous experimental interaction between decisions and try- 
outs Ihe democtatic spun and the seieniiBc attitude arc at one in their 
emphasis upon cxpeumentalism 

Guidance for supervision from the democratic philosophy Democracy 
has, fint, made uiiieiiable the oUler relaiionsliips between the leader and 
the led Imposition and dii tenon as techniques have been discredited 
Secmid. it is ucogiuzed that leadership and cieativiiy appear upon all lev- 
els and among all types of penons Third, cooperative techniques replace 
those of cential cleiti niination and direction Policies, plans, techniques, 
and the evaluation of these items are gioup determined All types of 
persons are invited to contiibute to the formulation of plans and de 
cisions which affect tlieiii pupils, parents, community leadeis and organ 
izations, teacheis, general and specialized educational workers, ad- 
ministraiois and so forth All persons from superintendent to humblest 
cadet teacher are regarded as co workers on a common task Each has 
a eontribuLioii worthy of respect, even though differing greatly in weight 
or iinpoitanee Fourth, authority is derived from analysis of the needs 
and possibilities of a situation 

Democracy anywhere is participatory gioup life enjoyed by free indi- 
viduals possessing maximum opportunities for participation This 
sounds silly and uLojnan when we consider the long tradition of absolute 
authority in the management of school affairs, the flagrant misuse of 
aulhority by many leaders Educational workers on some levels are sUll 
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looked upon aa hired hands Boards and superintendents often speak of 
"my" school or "our ' school system Democracy will not be achieved 
without many years of arduous effort and courage in leadership, without 
extended education in the nature of democracy itself— but it can bt done 
The proof is that along with autocracy in school administration in many 
places, there exists in othci places excellent illustration of thoroughly 
democratic participation by all in forming policies, m setting up super- 
visory programs in oiganiring lor curriculum construction, and in many 
other acLi\ itics 

Supervision derives guidance frpm Uie philosophic method (as well as 
from the democratic philosophy), and from the scientific method The 
philosophic and the scientific methods are each procedures foi solving 
jjioblcms The general method of reflective thought or problemsolving 
IS (omnion to both The scientific method will be presented in some detail 
with a summary of values and limitations in Chapter XVII The philo 
sopluc method has been explained and briefly illustrated in a numbci 
of places, particularly in Chapters III and IV The two methods me 
not mutually exclusive The distinction below is arbitrary and lor em- 
phasis only 

Btief summaiy (onccining the scientifu method and iti contubution 
I he scientific method deals with the discovery and establishment of facts 
and laws, it seeks to idonrify and then to determine rhe validity and relia- 
bility of thovc facts and laws The validated materials then become the 
scientific background of education 

Scicniific nieihod Kirnishcs an accuiatc account of things as they aic 
and ol what may be expected to happen when dealing wiili mcasuiabh 
anti tontiollable items The typical mediods of science are exptrimenta- 
iion, laboratory analysis various survey techniques, analysis ol and vali- 
dation of documents Bias on the pari of the individual scientists cannot 
be wholly excluded but effort is made to coniiol it, first through recog- 
nizing the nature and operation ol motive, feeling, prejudice, opinion, 
and, second, through use of instruments ol precision, repetition of ex- 
periments under control Much use is made of statistical techniques in 
the analysis of data 

Stientific procedures, data, and coniiusions differ significantly from 
lilt proccduics, data, incl conclusions of untrained woikeis in six ic 
spccis greater l}re(iswn, greater objectivity (or verifiability) closer im- 
partiality^ greatei iufjuiency oj basis, gi eater expertiiess, and more sys- 
tematic organizaiion 

Definite limitations appear when scientific methods are applied to die 
social sciences of which education is one First, education is a dynamic, 
complex, social process hence very diflicult to control and measure 
Scfond, the materials of any social saence, notably education, are differ- 
ent from the mnteiials of the physical sciences The data in education 
■ire not as (hscictc as exact, as reliable in performance as the data in the 
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physical sciences Third, the sharply analytic attack, essential to scientific 
investigation may actually interfere with or invalidate an inquiry in 
education The strict control and even exclusion of certain factors in an 
expeiiment upon children's learning, so necessary in controlled scientific 
investigations, may actually destroy the value of the study The very 
factors excluded may be vital influences within any normal learning situ 
atioii Certain errors not inherent in the method are sometimes intro 
duced by given individuals A too rigid insistence, first, upon purely 
"objective' data leads into the ciroi ot icjectmg the valuable subjective 
data which can be produced by trained and comjietent thinkers Second, 
there is sometimes a tendency to ovcrgencralize, or third, to undergen 
eralize 

Guidance for sufrcrvision from science and its method ^uij^the scien 
tific method focuses attention upon getting the lacts, ujion determining 
the situation as it exists, upon diagnosis Supervision, in setting up ob- 
jectives, m determining needs, in examining it sources, in planning pro 
cedures, and in evalu ating l esulls will be influenced by the methods and 
attitudes ol science (mcon^ supei visors arc increasingly using the meth 
Otis ol piactieal adaptations ol iheiii, and the scientific altitudts in at 
tacking practical everyday problems Tfin^the scientific movement in 
education has developed a huge hotly (iTbackground matciial Maiiv 
many lacts aie known about vaiious asjieets ol the cdiitational piocess 
Administiaiois sujiervisors and leacheis, no mailer how gifted ant! 
ingenious tan never be fully coinjieienl il ignorant ol the tethnology of 
educational science Though by no means the whole ol it naming ioi 
supervision must iiielutfi sound batkgiound in this material The siipei- 
visor must know and utili/e through adaptation to Ins own unique situ- 
,.11011 such conclusions as we have Gloss blundeis tan be avoided through 
knowledge and use ol scientific nielfiods and mattiials Uiitontrolled 
subjective judgments, sentimental or even temjiei amt iiial judgments and 
conclusions give way to controlled subjective judgments, to objectively 
determined facts, to leasonablc standards and principles Scientific find 
mgs alwavs may be attacktd if one can jioint to flaws in the original 
investigaiion to failure in controls, ici ciiois in the analysis ol data 01 
in drawing conclusions f he suggestion ol 1 ehiieinents 111 Leehiiiques 01 
of new inquiries to be made is always tlesiiablt The rejection of scien- 
tific conclusions on the basis ol one's experience, ' or because one's 
opinions arc different, is childish 

Brief summary of the philosophic method and its contribution The 
philosophic method deals with the formulation and justification of pol 
icies, aims, values, meanings The jihilosophic method utilizes all ob- 
jective data available but examines these data not as to their scientific 
validity, but as to the assumptions behind them, and pai ticiilarly as to 
their bearing on life as a whole The method involves reflective thought 
upon quantitative data in then oualitative aspect (the meaning of facts). 
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and upon qualitative data, the ideals and aspirations, the values and ends 
thought to make up the good life Bias is controlled, in so far as it evei 
van be, through careful adherence to the canons of logic, through con 
scious attention to the pitfalls of thought (the logical fallacies) and 
through taieful attention to the natuie of language (semantics) 

Philosophic procedures and conclusions differ significantly from the 
procedures and coiicJusions of the untrained thinker m that they are 
likely to he more closely allied with some coneeption of life as a whole, 
that IS to be more inclusive of all conditioning factors, more sensitive to 
remote consequences 

Definite limitations and dilficulties exist in the use of the philosophic 
iiulhod Fir\t it rests upon masteiy of the canons of logit, a system very 
difficult for the iverage thinker to mastei Second, it is naturally liable to 
the well-known pttfalls and fallacies which attend suh)eeLivc pioccsses 
Thud It depiends upon objectivity in language in contrast to objectivity 
ihrough measurement as in the scientific method Competent, honest 
thinkcis will differ because ol inhcitnt difficulties in language usage The 
euiient emphasis on semantics is m part due to the increasing ntcessity 
ol tlanfying language and meaning 

The common trititism that philosophic conclusions arc provisional 
tentative, and incomplete is not 1 legitimate attack upon the method \11 
eoiielustoiis when properly understood, whether scientific or philosophic, 
aie tentative 

Ceitain criticisms are voiced against cithci of the methods bin ,iie in 
no sense inhcitnt in the methods, they refer to weaknesses in or criots by 
individuals using the methcxls Philosophers and scientists alike may bt 
gicatly influenced by pretonteived ideas by conscious 01 unconscious 
]iie|uclicts may argue from inexact 01 ineomplcte data nia\ conceal or 
exaggerate data, may be careless about controls, about logic or about 
language The cure in each c^asc is not in attack ujion the basic methcxls 
but 111 the training and moial growth ol the individual 

Guidance for supmot ioti from the philosoishii met hod Supei vision 
will men asingly toiisider the nature, the remote aims, the values of the 
great society within which edueation operates The immediate com- 
iiiuiiily as a whole, its lesouices and faeiliiies, its jiroblcnis its aspirations. 
Us whole social climate will be considered as the matrix of immediate 
educational problems and jiiocedures Outcomes will be evaluated 111 the 
light of good both to local society and to the larger one within which 
smaller communities exist Philosophic supervision will increasingly see 
edueation as a whole correlative with life as a whole and afferling in ib- 
vuVvials who aic living wholes Subject matter, maienals, the immediate 
icaelung learning processes will be evaluated not in and for themselves 
hut only as they serve a remote policy agreed upon by the society 
solved 


in- 
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Dynamic logiCi the less orderly procedure of thought in given situa- 
tions, more impormnt than the rigidiues of either method The super- 
visor, It IS clear, will not utilize either method m stiict sense to any great 
degree Occasions will be few when facts, laws, aims, or values will be 
determined de novo Supervisors will, however, be engaged constantly in 
problem-solving in the local situation, will participate occasionally m 
state- or nation-wide inquiries The chief influence of the two methods 
will show in attention -to fact, to controls, and in the altitudes of open 
mmdedness and suspension of judgment 

Orderly, sensible procedures of thought are highly desirable as an ideal 
for which to aim The actual processes of thought in the solution of 
problems, howevei follows no such orderly and smooth sequence as 
lormal outlines of logic would imply Formal logic, in simple terms, 
leprescnts a summary of correct thought after the thought has taken 
place The summary is smooth and sequential The actual pioccss of 
thought in-progTcss is something very different The term dynamic logic 
IS coming to be widely used to designate the logic of inquiry or pioccss 
as distinguished from the logic of proof or of post-procedural summaiy 
Atiual problem solving in process includes innumerable errors and cor- 
u( Lions digicssions discussions ending in blind alley* the laborious 
trial and checking of guesses, the tedious pioccss of validating and evalu 
ating Terms must be defined and redefined schemes for classifying one s 
ideas must be made and often scrapped Analysis, selection, and disenmi 
nation of ideas and process arc continuous Many many errors and 
successes appear before the problem is solved These and many otheis 
.lie the essence of dynamic logic but arc not seen in summaiies of formal 
logic The individual learns llic best methods of proceeding, of avoiding 
cnois by discovciing them within his own problem-solving pioecsses 
Experitnee with problem-solving will enable one to achieve the undci 
standings and skills of formal logic without haMng them thrust upon 
him ^ 

Supervision will use, then, when the siiirr methods of science and 
philosophy are not applicable, less orderly dynamic methods of thought 
in solving problems Supeivision is not tht operation of formulas, 
routines, rules of thumb It is not the inflexible application of experi- 
mentally validated conclusions, valuable as these are Education and 
supervision within it is an intellectual adventure requiring ingenuity and 

B Dynamic logic Oi puzzling to miny studcni*: Good iccounLs are available in 

John Dewey How We Think (Dolton D C HeUh and Companv 1910 revised 
>933) Revised edition contains three new chapters which present in detail the diE 
fcrcnccs between formal and dynamic logic 

, Logic, The Theory of Inquiry (New York, Henry Holt and Company, Inc 

1939) Larly chapters 

W H Hurton, The Guidance of M.i)or Spttulircd Activities Within the Told 
Learning Activity' (Published by the author Cambridge, Mass , 1944) Pages 13 2a 
contain a very brief account for hemnning students 
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initiative in meeting the succession of problems which constitute the day’s 
work The best scientific and philosophic training in the world will not 
show us how to supervise— It will show us how to find out how to su- 
pervise 

Supervision is both scientific and democratic. A few individuals still 
speak, write, and supervise as if science and democracy were antagonistic, 
or at least nol easily combined The truth is that each is necessary in any 
integrated theory and practice Each is a fundamental, necessary and 
inescapable lactor in any mature thinking about anything of importance 
They art one in thtir emphasis on eKperimentation The misunderstand- 
ing arises from superficial thinking, or through contact with definitely 
poor practice The terms scientific supervision or democracy in super- 
vision may each be used by different persons in different situations with 
greatly differing connotations In one situation, either term may mean 
supervision that is fine and splendid, in anotliei situation, the same term 
may refer to supervision that is unfortunate and detrimental 

Scientific nr democinlic supeivtston at then worst In order to place 
emphasis upon the positive we will examine first the negative concep 
tions At Its worst sricntifis supeivision means overemphasis upon quick 
and narrowly ob|cctive results in lundamentals It may force teachers to 
adhere closely to the ‘iioimal curve in distributing marks Detailed 
lating schemes may be used Remedial programs of a niechanica] and 
"sub)cct matter ' type may be utih/ed Theie is danger of too much rcli- 
antc iqion limited, fragmentary and misleading, although truly objective 
data Tluit is oluii no scrutiny of what is called ’ objective ' Gained to 
extremes the uncritical unimaginative bungling use of scientific tools 
antagonires and discourages first-rale teachers It results in a most un 
desitablt lormah/ation of procedure whether of teaching or of super- 
vision .Seienee aided us in disposing of the highly undesirable "personal” 
aullioiity of individuals in power There is often substituted an equally 
undesiiable woodenly "impersonal,” authority ol science 

At Its worst demodney in supervision is a euphemism covering genuine 
inefficiency and weak leadership Superficial exponents of demonacy m 
supervision wander around the school system scattering sunshine whercvei 
they go They pat teachcis on the back, sympathirc with their grievances, 
indulge their whims, give little help, and insist on nothing These pro 
eedures when accompanied by strong leadership in helping teachers to 
self-analysis and improvement may be powerful influences for good Op- 
erated at random and for the sake of the moment only, they constitute 
spineless supervision which is very likely to result in easy popularity and 
a great deal of seniimentahtv If teachers do not grow if pupils do not 
learn there is much talk about "placing responsibility on the teacher,” 
'stimulating ginwtli by non-interference," 'encouraging teachers to do 
things their own wav, the "sinfulness of imposition Not only is nothing 
required in the wav of standards or results, but nothing is even suggested 
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In this sense democracy m supervision means either extreme laziness oi 
muddle-headed stupidity 

An Ignorant enthusiasm for the science of education and for scientifii 
method seems to make some persons harsh, arrogant, and dogmatic Simi 
larly unbalanced emphasis on democracy and freedom seems to send 
some dancing among the daffodils when they should be attending lo tht 
spring plowing 

Scientific 01 democratic superxnsion ol their be\i At its best, scientific 
supervision means securing as complete and accurate a picture as possible 
of current school jji.icticcs Then all scientific knou-ledge about learning 
malciials and methods of learning is utili/id to improve conditions 
The scientific supervisoi is critical, analytic discriminating, and objective 
in thinking He must know and use the findings of scientific research 
know and use the best standaidized tests in thtir proper place, know the 
limitations of these tests He must know ihc expenmental and statistical 
data on individual diffei enccs, on adapting the schools to individuals 
Stientific supervision means respect foi sutii farts as we have and proper 
use of fads It means knowing how in derive and check for validity new 
and cuircnt facts It means replacement of muddled "atmospheric” analy 
scs and suggestions by competent, objective analytic methods 

At Its best, demoodcy m iupeiviuon moans enlisting the abilities ol 
tcacheis. principals and superintendents in the coopei alive enterprise ol 
nnpiuving teadiing or other aspects of ihc teaching-learning suiiaiion 
The demociatic supcivisoi has and expresses tonfidcnce in fellow work 
CIS he evaluates teirhing on the basis oi the iindeisiandings attitudes, 
and skills actually acquned b) the pupils regardless ol whether these 
weie secuied iliiough teaching procedures suggested by him oi not His 
classroom inursiews with icacheis are real confei enccs charactei ized by 
intci change of ideas and suggestions liis teachers' meetings are paitici- 
patoiy with oppoitunity for teachers to present opinions, to differ, to 
demoiistiaie The deinociaiie supervisor encourages sclf-diicction, self- 
criticism and self-control among teachers He realizes that growth re- 
quires not only opportunity but lime 

Funciioinng ( ombinatiori of stierne and democracy necessaiy It is fu 
tile to say that these two are antagunistie oi that they cannot be com 
bined They have alieady been and iie always used togcthei in any 
competent thinking Enough has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
so that a biief summaiy will suffice here Science contributes precision 
"factness, law, and a method of determining facts The philosophic 
method in geneial contributes sensitivity lo aims, purposes, and values, 
and focuses attention upon implications The democratic philosophy in 
particular gives us emphasis upon the social outcome, puts attention upon 
personality and individuality, gives us a rational basis for authority, and 
emphasizes participation and cooperation within democratic authority 
Boih use the experimental attitude and attack Demociac) implies fair 
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dealing with all perirfifiji conr erned. Ji^fl dealing with 

all pertinent facts 

Good supervision is creative The foregoing discussions, particularly ot 
democratic piotedure make deal that democratic life in any Held will 
develop creativity Democratic supervision which provides ample oppor- 
tunity foi particiiiatoiy discussions and group formulation of policies 
and plans, whiili treats all contributions with respect no matter how 
small 01 simple, incvitablv stimulates creative expression from many, 
perhaps from all of the group Current belief is that every normal indi 
vidual IS capable ol creative expression 111 some degree Growth and 
dtselopmenl ol the total peisonncl including community members is 
deliiiitily stimulated through creative cxpiession Supervision in addition 
to proiiding oppoi tunnies for creative conn ibiition will deliberately seek 
latent talent, will deliberately manipulate the environment to provide 
settings for creative expression 

Cieative participation grows somewhat slowly Leadership must be 
peisistently resouiccful 111 providing opportunities and in utilizing con- 
tributions as they appear The effect of creative supeivision and admin 
istration will be reflected directly in creative teaching and learning 
CnativL leadtrslii|j in the long run is vitally necessary to the success of 
democratic life 

The tei in neeliuc is used here in Us original root meaning which has 
dominated usage for rentunes the suggesting ilevising inventing, pro- 
ducing somelhiiig iitw unique, not beloie existent The more reecnt 
usage wliiili iigaids as tiiaiivc any rerall ol known materials 01 dis 
tovLiy ol alriadv existing mateiials is dehnitelv ie|Lettd Recall and 
disiovcry ol known niateiials ait necessaiy and valuable in all problem 
solving Lonii ibuiioiis of ilns ivpe and tin nnliMdiials making them 
should be leiogni/id, but this is not to be confused with creativitv 

fiupcrvision is increasingly professional Supervision is a part ol the 
general [caching pioftssion whiili is iisrll not yet liilly professional 
Siipiivision liki leatlimg is moving steadily toward piolessional status 
\ spmali/td body ol knowkdge is glowing up, ingtlhei with a body o( 
Lethniqncs which tannot be atquircd easily rn out ol hand by amateuis 
Iho.ul (ultuial liaining in addition to the professional is increasingly 
demandi d Constant study is required to keep abreast of developments 
Obligations ,ind responsibiliues aie sell-iecognized and hegimiing to be 
stitid ni lodts ol ttltics Initiative and rtsponsibility arc inereasingly 
earned by pioftssional siiptrvisors Self-evaluation and self-tlirecled study 
and giowth are increasingly evuleni 

Supervision, like teaching, eannoi eliminate incompetents from the 
profession Physicians and lawyers ran be disbarred, but educators have 
not vet reeogiiized this professional obligation Tenure is still flaunted 
as a defense even when gross incompetence and deliberate dishonesty are 
cleaily manifest Eventually education as a -profession must face this 
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problem of self-evaluation and self-rcgulatiorf, ot professional regulaLioii 
of standards A few rare instances are available in which teaching groups 
have themselves urged incompetents to leave tht local situation for the 
greater good of the greater number 

Good supervision is judged by its results, seeks to evaluate itself in 
the light of accepted purposes This principle is largely self-explanatory 
in the light of foicgoing pages The ttLlmiqucs ol supcivisoiy evaluation 
together with some sample investigaiions are set forth in Chapter XVI 
Supervision proceeds through an orderly, cooperatively planned series 
of activities The piniLiples and proccduics for supervisory planning are 
elaborated in Chapter IV 


SECTION 9 

A ^lUNfMARV OUTLINE OF PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE NATURE 
AND PURPOSE Oh SUPERVISION 

The pnnciples govt ruing the adniimsmaiivn organ izaiuin, the plan- 
ning, and the evaluation ol supervision will be set forth in succeeding 
chapters Principles here summarized relate to nature and purposes 

M^NCIPILS (jtOVLHNINl lUl NAIURI 01 S [H'l RVISION 

1 \cIministration is ordtnartly concerned with providing material con 
ditions and kuIi nperuion in gcneril 

2 Supervision is orditinuly concerned with improving the setting tor learn 
mg in particular 

H Admiiiistraiion and supervision considered functionally cannot be sep,ir 
ated or set off fioin each other The two arc coordinate correlative com 
plenuntary mutually sinred functions in the opcniion of Lducation il 
svstems The provision of any and all conditinns favorable to learning 
IS the common purpose of both (See Chapter ill for tlLtailed sub 
principles and procedures) 

^ CiOticl sujierv'ision is based on philosophv and sen net 

n Supervision will be sensitive to ultimate dims and values, to polines, 
^Mth sjictnl icfcrciKC to their .idccjii irv 
h Supervision will he sensitive lo * faciness’ and to law wuh special 
relercnce to their dCLuraiv 

r Supervision will be sensitive to the emergent evoluiiondry nature of 
the universe ■iiid ol democralie society in partieular hence should he 
permeated with the experimental attitude and cngigc constantly in 
reevdluation of dims and value, of policies of materials and metliods 

5 Good supervision is (in the United Stales) based upon the democratic 
philosopliy 

a Supervision will respect personality and individual differences between 
personalities will seek to provide opportunities for the best expression 
of each unique personality 

b Supervision will provide full opportunity for the cooperative formula- 
tion of policies and plans will welcome and utilize free expression 
and contributions from all 

c Supervision will stimulate initiative, self-reliance, and individual re 
sponsibility on the part of all persons in the discharge of their duties 
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d Supervision ^i]] he based upon ihe assumption that educational 
workers are capable ol growth It will accept idiosyncrasies, reluctance 
to cooperate, and antagonism as human characteristics, jii&t as it ac 
cepts re isonablentss rooperation and energetic activity The fonner 
are challenges, the latter assets 

e Supervision im11 substitute leadership for authority Authority will 
be recogniird as the authoniy of the situation and of the facts within 
the situation Personal authority if necessary ivill be derived from 
group jil inning 

6 Good superMSicn i^ilj employ scientific methods and attitudes in so far 
as those niftliods incl attitudes ire ippbrahle to the dynamic social 
proiesses ol edutntion will uiilize and adapt in specific situations scien 
li/it findings Lonteiriiiig the Icaincr his learning processes the nature 
and flcvcIopniLiiL of jiersonalilv vmI! cooperate occasionallv in pure 
research 

7 Good supenision in siiuatinns where ihc preiise controlled methods 
of science are not applicable will employ processes of dynamic logic in 
studying improving and eialuaiing its prodiuts ind processes Super- 
vision either by scientific methods or through orderly thought processes 
will constarulv derive iiid iisi dita and tontlusions wIhlIi ne nioir 
objettue nioic prerist more snfluieni more niipiriul more cvpcrlly 
setiired and more svstematually organired ihm ire the data and con- 
clusions of untonirolled opinion 

fl Good supervision will (it trcilnrand not presniptivc 

n Supervision will dounnine procedures in the light of the needs of 
eaih sujieiMsuiv teaching learning siuiation 
b SupcisiMon will piovide opportunity loi the exercise of originality 
incl foi lilt clcvcldpintiu of iiriujuc coniiibudons of creative lell 
expression will seek iatciu tdcni 

r Supervision will deliberately shape and manipulate the environment 

q Good supenisKin jiuKccds by meins of an oideiK cooptrativelv 
planned and executed senes ol atlivuies (See Chapiei IV for detaded 
sub principles ^ind processes) 

10 (niocl supciMsion \m11 Ik judged by the results it seeurei 

11 C»ood supenision is lietoniing prnlessional That is it is increasingh 
seeking to evaluate ils personnel procedures, and results iL is moving 
toward suiiidiids ind toward sell supervision 

\/l*RiN( ipi 1 5 Govfrmng rm Porposis of Supervision 

1 The uUniMiL purjiuse ol sujieivision is the jiTomotion of pupil growth 
and hence eventually the improvcinent of society 

2 V seumd general purpose of supcivisaon is cooperatively to fonnulaie 
and (any out an educational polity and plan designed to achieve the 
iiliiinate goal 

j| V third general purpose of supervision is to supply leadership m securing 
Loniiiuiiiv and constant readaptation in the educational program over 
d peiiod of VC irs. from level to level within the system, and from one 
irei of leal mug experience and conteni to another 

4 The immediate purpose of supervision is cooperatively to develop fa 
vorable settings fur teacliing and learning 

a Supervision, through all means available wull seek improved methods 
of teaching and Learning 

b Supervision will create a physical social and psychological climate 
or environment fivorable to learning 
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e Supervision will coordinate and integrate all educational efforts and 
materials, will give continuity 

d Supervision will provide ample, natural opportunities for growth by 
all concerned in the correction and prevention of teaching difficulties, 
and for growth in the assumption of new responsibilities 
e Supervision will enlist the cooperation of all staff members in serving 
their own needs and those of the situation 
/ Supervision will aid. inspire, lead, and develop that security which 
liberates the creati\e spirit 

Levels of supervisory principle «ind operation The chaptei has devel- 
oped, It IS hoped, acceptable principles of supervision Wide variation in 
understanding, in acceptance, and m operation ol these principles is 
observable in the field The range is from genuine democracy to genuine 
autocracy The chait on pages 6667 presents an outline of levels which 
may coiiiiibiite to belter understanding, and whuh should enable stu- 
dents and field woikers to identify the levels upon which they now 
operate 01 are forced 10 operate Scrutiny of iht eliart and identification 
of local practice may aid in raising levels of practice 

Dislussion Quishons ioh Quick Gimhai Imkoduciion 

1 Siaie any new ideis derived from the thapier any old ones extended 
ur clarified 

2 State any ideas preMoiisly held to he sound which now seem to be con- 
tr.iclKLcd or exploded 

3 Give two or iliree ni.i|or suiiimaiy statements derived Irom the ehaptci 

Disc LssioN Ql'isiions Caiiini loR Mori Fminiud \naivsis 

1 State in evcrydiy common-sense language why ihc nature of the basie 
principles underlying any activity u ol sueli greai importance 
a Slate in your own words whv prjiKi])les aie siiptnur to leehniques as 
guides to praiure IKe the inaienah in the book but go beyond them 
if possible Deiiionsiraie understanding by translating into words un 
mistakahly your own Speeifie illusiiaiions Ironi your experience are 
desirable here 

3 Why is the prescription of specific practices very often a form of 
quackery;' Again illustrations ,is well as reasons are desirable 
[ (»i\c specific illustrations Ironi experience or observation of the rise ol 

democratie administration or supervision I he instances may be major 
or minor 

5 Give specific illustrations, preferably from your own expcriciuc or oh 
servation, of the detrimental type of scienttfic supervision, of democracy 
in supervision 

Exercises and Reports 

I Examine cntically the summary of principles given m Section 3 of this 
chapter 

a If there are any items omitted which you think should be included, 
menuon them and present arguments Be sure you actually have a 
separate and new point, and not one already legitimately subsumed 
under one of the present headings 
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b If there are any items with which you cannot ag^ree or which for any 
reason you think should be left out present your arguments 

Writien Exergues 

1 Prepare a brief, rrittcal well-organi/cri arcoiint of the supervisory 
principles which nct%tath operate in the situition where you are now 
working (or Inve recently worked) Disting^iiish clearly if necessary 
between the principles set forth in bulletins or reports and those which 
aciudlv operate is judi^td bv the oxert piocetlures used Include printed 
nr mimeographed initerials if axaiUble Use the chart on pages G6-67 
il It IS of aid 

Jnchcatc in the course of your account wherein the principles both 
irinnuncl^d and actual if die two do nut coincide need to be changed 
What do you propose to do to bring about changes il you are in a 
]XisiLiori to do so in the given situation 

2 Chiplers I and II have presented a new definition of supervision to 
gether with in cvplanalion ol the cooperative democntic philosophy 
under which supervision should opcnle 

Mike a list ol imporianl consc(|ucntts which shiniUl flow from the 
extension in pnciice of the modern concept mcl dcmotratic philosophy 
I he list should refer to basic and funthinenlal considerations md not 
to minor Lechnuiues or superfienl aspens Make at least seven or tight 
points more if jiossihlc (\ total of nineteen his been lompihd) 

1 his question is lughiv important because it first tests the students 
understanding ol the materials 10 this point and sciond tests his ahilitv 
to infer (uiisccfuenccs and to foresee results 

(StuderiLs often make the mistake of inihuling in their answers such 
statiuicius IS Supervision will be more eouptrative more (iLtno 
cratu molt svmiuthciic’ leathers will partieipate 'There will 
result a more (neiully spun ind so lorih Ihese answers art woithlcss 
the points btiig ihtinscivrs characteristics of democratic supervision 
I he real question is grinied all these and more, what results can nnt 
expett’ The real answtr intludes effects upon any and all aspects of 
tducalion ul the per'iontiel intl ihe siiuaiion which shniild result from 
demucriitu operation of supervision Instructors soinelinies delay this 
exercise uniil tht close ol ( hapiei 111) 

SUOGFSirD R1-ADIM(S 

General Voluiries, Yearhook\, Monojrraphs 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, the Fifth, Sixth, 
Eleventh and I ifteenth YearbookT lilies and years are given in the bibli- 
ography at the end of Chipter I 1 he Fifteenth Yearbook particulirlv 
C hapters 1 and 2 is of interest here 

'Leadership in Instruction" (Washington, DC, National Education As 

sociation, 19^5) 

This pamphlet summarizes the principles of leadership 

Holi iNCSHF-AD Arthur D, Guidance in Democratic Living (New York, D 
Appleton Century Company, Inc, 1941) 

Here is ail excellent account of the program in one school covering several years 

The whole volume is of great value pariicularly Chapters g, j, 4, and 5 ' 
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DL HuiZARj George B , Practical Applications of Demociacy (New York Harper 
t Brothers, 1945) 

\ direct and vigorous demand for less talk and more action in applying democracy 
\n unusually valuable reference 

Koopm\n, G Robert, Mifi AJire, and Misnfr Paul J Democracy in School 
Administration (New York, D Applcton-Century Company, Inc, 1943) 
This whole volume is unusually valuable Chapters 1 s and 3 are of especial value 
here 

‘ Major Educational Principles a leport ol a committee of the C ilifomia 
School Supervisors Association ( alifointa Journal of Elementary Educa 
tion, Vol 8 (August, 1939) pp 3-12 

Molhlman Arthur R , School Admimshaiton (Boston, Houghton Miflliii Com- 
pany 1940) 

This IS a moniiinentil volume covering all phises of adminisintion with an ev 
ccllent liisLoncal irul [ihilusuphit il hickgiound ChtpLcr 5 would be of value to ad 
vinccd stiidrius while Chi|)Leis 1 | coniain a first class account of gcncril and moie 
lemoiL hiLkgiound 

Mti;Lrs, Alonzo r kiFFR Louise M, Merry, Ruth C and kouv trances, 
Cooperative Supenmion in the Publte S(hool\ (New York PrentuL H ill, 
Ini Kijfl) 

This IS in tirlv discussion of toopti uive MiptivisiDii Iht bulk of the honk is 
iLdlly concdiicd with tenching f»f spend subjects Higtilv regirded h> snnu and not 
h} othcis Us V licit lies in simple sii iightfuru ird nun utiinu il clisrussinn I he 
oigani/uion is vli> chstuisive Ciupter | is piiiinilailv good fur htgiiniLis 

Rohi K, [cihri \ Pnudplfi of DunonatK Supauiuon (New York, Buicau of 
Public iLions Icitlicrs College, Columbia Univeisjiy iDja) 

Roiei s woik is in oshiuslive tiKiid tndvsis of ill wiitings to tlUt Ii is the most 
vaiuible single reference upon pnnciples of supeivision undci dcmuciaey 

Repre^entatix>e (tnient Ailifln 

Ahmsirong W E What Teaehers Prefer in Supervision," Educational 
Method Vol 15 (Febiuary, ig^fi) pp 270272 
Barr A S ‘iome Principles of Good Supervision The }Vi'^con\in ]ou\ual 
of Education, Vol 60 (Apnl, 1916) pp 393 31)4, also in School Executiva 
Magazine Vol 513 (January, 1936) pp ifloiBi 
Davis Robert A 'The Teaching Problems ol 1073 Public School Teaehers ’ 
Joinnal of Experimental Education Vol 9 (September, 1940), pp 4160 
Whitmy r L "Trends in Methods of Teacher Improvement, dmerican 
School lioaid Jomnal, Vol 93 (December icjjb), pp iB 19 
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The Administrative Organization of Supervision 


SECTION / 

Two bulletins issued by ihc same school superinicndent but dated 
thirteen years apart jjortiay vividly the signifitant shih which has ukin 
place in administiative thinking The two bulletins are addressed to the 
elementary school printipals of the city Woidings have been changed 
slightly to avoid idcntdication The first bulletin begins as follows 

I present you hcrcvMih a rcxision of ihc thcck list for ^eii survey which I 
wish you to use often during the year To be elective ilie survey must be 
continuous Plcise check yourselves and your schools regularly so as to keep 
ilvsays in vour mind the aims toward which we arc working 

The bulletin then lists a large number of precise characteristics per 
taming to an clcmeniarv school building, ctjuipmcnt, and giounds A 
detailed check list of office equipment, for instance, covers nearly two 
pages The amount of light pei desk, of space per child, the number of 
duLionaius, the tune and number of file dulls, are listed with some 
dozens of similar items A pcisonal thcrk-list for the principal himself is 
included together with some paragraphs descriptive of teaching prae 
tuts to be observet’ The lailei lists have a few items leaning toward 
iiiodtrn practice but the bulk of ihe bulletin deals with mechanics which 
are to be che''kcd at icgular intervals 

The second bulletin begins 

This bulletin is the resulL of .iii effort on tl e pjit of the elementary piiiici 
pah of the city to appraise their nwn school prcigrams Principals have set up 
kiid are seeking iiuvsers to such questions as 

How well IS the program of our sdiool meeting die challenge of democracy? 

What irc the suiial goals of education, how well are we achieving these? 

What evidences indicate that we are achieving worthwhile ouicomea? What 
arc the valid mema nf evaluation? 


How shall we priuecd to develop a curriculum to meet ihe needs ui oui 
specific comnmniiies? 
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What means shall we use to interpret our changing program to the parents 
and community in general? 

What have I done during the year which demonstrates leadership? 

What are some valuable techniques through which to approach a new 
situation? 

[Many similar questions were included together with extensive cooperatively 
compiled bibliographies Results of experience nnd experiment were given for 
the benefit of the entire group] 

The first bulletin is an administrative directive, issued by a superior 
officer, to be obeyed by an inferior officer The second bulletin is a co- 
operatively determined study guide for a continuing democratic attack 
upon common pioblems The two documents epitomize the development 
ol thinking upon administrativt procedure 

Multiple educational services within a system need administrati ve 
organization The woid admint\tr(itton ordinarily brings to mind the 
machinery of organiza tion Machinery is necessary but 11 not the end 
It must be kept subsidiary to the functions it serves Flcxj^Me, adaplablc, 
made-on-the-spot machinery is more valuable than static, predetermined 
pioccdiire Principles and objectives arc moie impoitant than the ma 
chincry 

The basic cause of problems necessitating administrative machi ne! y of 
some sort is that the school system of the United itates offers an ever 
larger number of scivices to the children, to the. staff, and to community 
members The trend toward increased service seems destined to continue 
despite some opposition in a few (juarters The emeiging social theory 
of tlic times supports the trend 

\ very large number of these highly specialized services influence tht 
setting for learning Even small school systems are making a considcr^le 
number of tlicm available Rural schools scruie ihvm through the county 
sthool office 01 the state department The divisions or departments in a 
school system fall usually within two typts, those dealing with services, 
and those dealing with subjects, broad fields, 01 other ma^or divisions of 
the curriculum 

Service departments usually include a department of statistics, a 
department of research (sometimes confined to tests and measurements), 
a department of personnel which selects, assigns, and someiimes evaluates 
the teaching personnel, a department of textbooks and supplies, a depart- 
ment of buildings and grounds, a curriculum department Curriculum 
and supervision are often combined in a department of instruction 
Departments of attendance often include services to children wffio must 
work, to delinquents, and to problem cases Larger systems, and many 
smaller ones include departments of health, of home agencies, of 
libraries, of corrective physical education for exceptional or defective 
children, for the blind, for the deaf, foi sight saving, for home instruction 
of shut-ins Clinics which deal with guidance, with diagnosis of learning 
difficulties, with behavior problems and emotional disturbances are 
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widely distributed Many other specialized services are found here and 
there 

The subject departments were originally organized in terms of s epara te 
subiects, particularly the so called special subjects art, m usic, physical 
ec lucati on, industrial arts, liome economics, and the like Later, subject 
supervision was extended to the academic subjects, reading, arithmetic, 
language, and to anj additions to the curriculum A recent development 
has been to organize by broad fields rather than by subjects social 
sciences, physical sciences, fine arts, and so forth The most recent 
tendency has been to organize the curriculum in terms of still laiger 
divisions such as personal needs, social functions areas of learning experi- 
ence A large system may have as many as fifty different subjects or areas, 
but the tendency is clearly toward organization in fewer larger areas 

All this means that an ever larger number of jiersons has come to 
jiarlicipate in supeivision Superintendents, deputy or assistant superin- 
tendents, several kinds of general supervisors any number of special 
siipervisoi s, all participate in supervision In addition to the great in- 
crease in number and kind of typical supervisory officers, the elementary 
priiKipal and the department head in secondary schools are recognized as 
having important supervisory duties Cooperating with all these will bt 
school physicians nurses, psychologists, psychiatrists, and many different 
research woikcis and clinicians The teachers themselves are now 
participants in supervision 

The already complex problem is further confused by nomenclature for 
school officers which differs from system to system One study revealed 
that in ajiproximalely njo different school systems, a given officer may be 
named by any ol twenty one diffcicnt titles though status and duties arc 
approximately identical That these different titles convey different con 
ecpls ol slalus and runction to different persons is even more important 
than that the titles vary 

School services need to be coordinated with outside service agencies 
A largi numbci of vitally iinpoitaiit sciviies similar to those offered by 
the schools are opeiated by many community agencies fn nearly every 
city of any size there arc child-guidance clinics diagnostic clinics, health 
depaitincnts uruation upjiortunities. all these are operated by juvenile 
courts, by police departments, by private foundations, by the Y M C A , 
the YWCA, the Boy ficoiits, and similar organizations Important cduca 
tional services are offered by museums, libraries, art galleries, zoos, and 
public parks Schools will find frequent opportunity for cooperation with 
hospitals, clinics, private nursery services, the humane society, the 
tirphans’ or children’s homes, private and municipal employment services 
Many departments of municipal government either offer certain educa- 
tional set vices of their own, or willingly cooperate with the schools 
Prominent here are departments ol lire, police, health, safety, .traffic, 
parks, and sometimes public works 
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The churches, the welfare organizations, the fiatcrnal orders, the ser- 
vice clubs, the labor unions, the employers associations, and many other 
community organizations need to be coordinated with the schools for 
common ends The neighborhood clubs, parent-teacher associations, or 
any type of highly localized community effort will be found important 
The depression-born services such as the NYA, CCC, WPA, and various 
lelicf agencies, the wartime OPA all served excellent educational ends 
Several of these will undoubtedly be continued or reinstated in normal 
times Many state and federal departments have educational materials 
and services atailable similar to those of certain municipal departments 
A glance at the "organismic chart” in Chapter I and at the several 
chai ts appearing later in this chapter will give an overview of the far 
flung services which must be coordinated for the good of the child and of 
society Speaking generally, services should not be duplicated between 
in- and out of-school agencies No one of the various agencies should be 
in control The coordinating community councils which have been devel- 
oping rapidly have been eminently successful in solving many problems 
All agent If s including school and parent are represented Pupils have 
been called in foi discussion in many instances with excellent effect The 
cooidinating couiuil will be described later in this chapter 

A prominent schoolman * some years ago suggested that the in-school 
and community services might some day be joined in a recognized depart- 
ment of goveinment, the "ministry of children,” oi "ministry of youth” 
The many studies of the pioblems of American youth during the depres- 
sion and wai years indicate that in this area resides one oi the serious 
pioblems of modern civilization 

Lay participation in educational planning and adjiunestration neces- 
sary and desirable The principles of democracy and the dictates of 
practical planning necessitate ever wider lay participation in the manage- 
ment of educational affairs Policy and plan are thus kept closei to the 
needs of ilic total tommunily Stagnation iollowcd by violent upheaval, 
followed in turn by uncritical acceptance of "new” practices, or by re- 
actionary rcLurii to outmoded practices, is more likely to be avoided 
Public partinpaiion has been largely confined to supplying funds and 
to determining pcilit> through the representative school board A modern 
development has been the publicity campaign designed to advise, inform, 
and carry the public along with professional developments Lay contribu 
tion must eventually go much further to include actual pariicipatiori m 
many areas A program of improvement in curriculum and methods of 
teaching in particular can succeed only as public leaders, publicists and 
all lay groups concerned with the welfare of childhood and youth are 
carried along as part of the new program 

Public leaders and lay groups can contribute most effectively in surveys 
of local needs, in discussions of policies and general plans For meeting 
I Dr Harry Campbell then supenntendeot of schools, New York City 
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needs, in determining general financial support, in selecting the pro- 
fessional leader of the school system The lay public plays a less important 
rflle in the strictly jjrofcssional oi technical pioblems The school board 
or other public groups should not be asked to pass upon the implications 
of research, upon the efficacy of given methods of teaching, upon 
in-ser\icc training piograms, and the like The professional leader 
.ippomtcd by ihc boaid with his staff, must be responsible to the com- 
munity lor techiiitdl decisions and foi dcraonstiating that the technical 
decisions wilt liasLcI upon acltcpi.itt bases for demonstrating that 
a reputable program is being maintained The public participates in 
technical matters, first, lliioiigh pai tic ipatoi y obscrvalion, and second, 
thioiigli IcgitiiTialc clcmancls for cKjilanalioii and jriool 

A n important administrative problem arises Loordinaiion of this huge 
list of sen ICC s and of persons must be achicrtd for ihc greater good of 
the te ^aching-li arning situation School systems must develop coraraoii 
unclei siancliiigs within the total staff and community Written statements 
of pinccclurts tor iccurnng routine items mav be necessary, channels and 
machineiy lor intei communication and loi the shaiing of aetivities need 
to be set up Two broad general lines of solution have appealed Tind i- 
tionnl (idjntTii\li(itnr prucediiK is that the superinten drnt wit h or vy ith- 
QUt a central cabinet devises a set ol rule s, an i ngcsdchiihe machiner y, 
and uicscnts it as the otreialing nrocednic to be followed by ihe st aff 
riie usttal scheme ts that ol line arid-staff itlaiionship Vaiying degrees ol 
pai tic ipation by the stall tn setting up the rules and maehinciy are lound 
but genet .illy the itaditiuti il solution is an autlioi itai lan one imposed on 
the svsteiii and based on the legalistic aiithoiity of those at the top A 
mare rnodnn proreduie, discussed in theory tor long and now appearing 
intieisingly in actual |jiactitt, is the eouueiatue deLerniiiiation on tin - 
spot nl poliiii s i iiLcliaiiism s and iiiotccluies by at] tlitise actually toii- 
eerned with the picihlcm d he mciderii solution is based on the demo 
ciatic coiieipL ol authority clerived-from the situation, ratliei than upon 
the legalistic eoiieeplioii Lcadeiship is substituted lot peisonal authoiity 
Details will he elahuiated a few pages fuilhcr on 

Ignoring the problem constitutes a serious blunder d he whole prob- 
lem ol cool clination wis sadly ncgleclcd dtiiing the days when school 
systems in the United States were expanding with such astonishing 
lapidity I ot,il neglect raiely appears nowad lys, but disregard loi 
inadequate, undemocratic and inefficient solutions is siill too widely 
picscnt Cci lam serious dilfieultics and evils appear if no oigamzation is 
set up, or if a |ioeii one, eithei traditional or modern, is accepted 

finit, liitlicm developing inio clash and antagonism may and usually 
does lesult Second, there is often great waste horn duplication (not 
shaiing) of aeiivities, even il no friction appears Third, many important 
sei vices or aelivmes may be wholly neglected since no one knows who is 
to perform them This may be true in situations where all have the co- 
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opeiaLi\e attitude and are willing to work together There is no pro 
ctdure for cooperativt sharing of activity 

The first chapter made clear that the great majority of supervisory 
duties are performed with almost equal frequency in some cases by as 
many as thiee scliooj offiters The investigations quoted showed also that 
many supervisory functions deemed important by all concerned were not 
being pcrfoimed bv a majority of supervisory officers, that a number of 
duties judged to be of.minoi importance were being widely performed 
Common understandings and procedures are necessary whether imposed 
horn above or cooperatively formulated 

Tlu Sixth y cm book of the Dcpaitment of Supervisois and Dircctois 
ol Instruction - presented as long ago as 193^ an extensive summary of 
Ivpical difficulties reported fiom actual siUiations The conflicts all indi 
i.ilt clearly the absence of any oiganization either traditional or modern 
"1 Jk following exhihiL is only a fragment but clearly indicates the 
ddfieulty 


C I ASSII U AIION 01 Rl I'OKll l> CONILU TS 

1 Ch miiels ol VulIioiun 

a Dillcrcnccs betvv'een the beliefs of the superintendent and the general 
supcrvisfir 

Superintendent believes supervisor should nuke suggesiinns to 
leuhers ihiougli the principil onlv ssliile supervisor believes she 
should vsork direcilv with teidurs or vui scisi 
b Differences m the beliefs of the superintendent and the special super 
visois (supervisors ol sub)e(ts like nuisie ind 'iii'j 

Supcnrutudeiu believes the spend siipiivisoi should work undti 
the direction of principils while speru] supervisor believes she should 
work dntctlv vMth teulicrs or vice versa 

2 Respuiisibilii) lor Curneuliim Making 

a Dillcicnces between the beliefs of the superintendent and the general 
supervisor 

iupei inteiulent believes in giving teachers much latitude m ineLhod 
and curriculum while supervisor believes in holding te^chels to con 
fonniLy in these inittcis or vice vcrsi 
I) DilTcrcnres between the beliefs of general supervisors and teachers 

Supervisor does not believe leachcr should participate in curritu 
Jtini construction while teatlicr believes she should participate or 
vice versa 

^ Amount ol freedom Permitted 

a Different CA hetween the beliefs of the Auperiiitendent and the pnnei 
pals 

Superintendent believes teachers should conform to certain methods 
while principals believe in encouraging originality in methods ol 
teaching or vice versa 

b Differences in the beliefs of the superintendent and the special 
supervisors 

^ Effectwe Imtrurtwnal Leadership Sixth Yearbook of the Dcpulnirnt of Super 
visors ind Direciois of Insliuclion (Washington DC Niliniiil riluLiiinn AssociaLJon 
PP 36 
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Superintendent believes originality in methods of teaching should 
be periniited while supervisor believes teachers should conform to a 
partuular method or vice versa 

4 Objectives in Education 

fl Diffcnmcs between the beliefs of the superintendent and the g^cneral 
superv isor 

Supcnniendent believes in a traditional tvpe of school, while supei 
visor believes in a child centered type of school or vice versa 
b Differences in the beliefs of the superintendent and the special super- 
visor 

SiijifTiiiieiident believes ajijireciation and ciijoviiunt in music loi 
exairiplt art the uiosi iinjiortiint objectives while supervisor believes 
ability in iierforniantc is ifiost impoitanC or vice versa 

5 Methods of Instruction 

a Diffcrcntcs bt tween the beliefs of general supervisors iiid lenchers 
Supervisor believes in one method and teaehei believes in another 
b Differences between behefi of special supervisors and teirhers 

Supervisor believes in one iiictbod and teieher believes in finochei 

6 Stindairisol Promotion 

a Differences between the beliefs of the supei miendent ind the 
principals 

Supt nntendent believes in niiinuining dcliniie promotion stiiul 
ards while pnneijj.ds believe such sundirds should be flexible oi 
vice versa 

b Diffeieiices hctueiii the belitls ol priiuipds ind teichers 

Piiucipd believes m muiuiiniug iigid proinotum standards wdult 
teathei believes such siiiiduds should he llcxildt or vice versi 

The language in this exhibii is thully that ol the Liailiiiona) setup 
but the piohknis will aiisc in any tast if oigani/aiion is iauUy 1 lu solu 
non of eaeh ol the piobleins (lud anti ol the many oihtis omitted is 
tlcaily oiu ol couimou undt islanding and procedure 

Sujicnisoiy officers and princijials will iiitvitably pioectd it citiss 
pui poses 111 any situ Uion vvlitic system is absent We aie all familiai w^ith 
iliL aiilociaLic piiiKijial wlui says, 'No supeivisor is going to come into 
my building and tell my teachers (or ini) wdiat to do ' 1 he supei \isoi iii 
liirn olltn sa^s 1 htse old principals aie iiieitly gloiilud cleiks (or thev 
have civsialli/etl on llu job), and I ncvei botliti to tell them anything ’ 
A sei unis nustonccplioii is ineluattcl ronteining the whole natiiie ol 
etliudLion, ol cnopciation, of shaiing tuiiciions, not to nienUoii the 
ibsencc ol coiiinion undeisUiubng Groups of principals and supervisors 
loninutlcd to tradmonal rontfjns of operation in the classroom will 
(plan cl with gioiips of principals and supervisors who arc committed to 
modern procedures 

The problem may be solved with reasonable ease if attacked seriously 
Writers on administrative theory and administrators in the field are now 
well agreed that solution of the problem is not unduly difficult A very 
[ew still seem to believe that because we are dealing with a very complex 
system, with personalities, and with intiieatc human relationships, that 
sohiiinn is either impossible, or at bcsl inadequate and unsatisfattorv 
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There exist, on the contrary, quite definite principles of administration 
in general, and of human affairs in particular The principles governin^r 
cooperation and shared actuity are reasonably clear They are known to 
sincere students of the problem and are widely used in human affairs 
The problem is, most emphatically, not a muddle or hodge-podge It does 
not have to be left to luck, to Pro\idcnce, or to the pious hope that 
everyone will be suffused with sweetness and light causing them to 
cooperate without argument and without adequate knowledge of how to 
cooperate 

We will now take up in lurn and in some detail the two general lines 
of solution previously mentioned traditional organization based on 
legalistic auLhoiitv, and the modem one based upon leadership and 
authoriLy derived from the siluaiion 


SECTION 2 

ORGANIZATION RASED UPON AUTHORITY 

The wiiter wishes to make dear that in presenting a detailed summary 
of authout inaii oi ganuations, together with the arguments for such 
organizdiioii, he is not advocating such methods The authontanan 
stiuctuies art still the most widely used in the country and will eontinut 
toi a long lime Honest piescntation of them with discussion of strengths 
and ol iiieLliods foi allcviaLing the weaknesses will be valuable to man) 
pci sons loi a long tune lo come The modern procedures pieseiited in 
Seetion 3, based upon leadership insteid ol auihority and foimulaicd 
coopciatively b) all coiieerntd are definitely supenor, first in then hdcliL) 
to tlenioctatic principles, and second in that they can be fully as 
cfficunt' as ihe older piocedures 

The principles unde rlying authoritarian organization General prni 
tiplcs or~acTminisLiaLiun ol Liaditional lypc ai c set loi th in considcrabh 
detail 111 texts on adininisu anon Wc may boil the various statements 
down to a few basic essentials 

1 Authuiiiy IS (Liitr.ilu_c,d_jji die lcg.illv ip|)(»nud persuu at the head 

a The superintendent q 1 schools is, in the last an ily us responsIbTe for 
die general instructional policy of iht seliool system 
b The principal must be die executive in chief with supreme responsi 
bility in his school and must be dircctl) responsible to the supcrin 
tendent 

2 Aiithontj;^ ajid xespansibility may be delegated by the supenmendent to 
inferior officers 

^ The lines and channels through which this delegated authority will flow 
must be sharply and unambiguously defined 

a Provision must be made that each individual or area in the organiza 
tion may be reached expeditiously from any higher administrative 
level 

h Provision must be made for appeal from any individual or level 10 
higher administrative levels 
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c No individual should reieive suggestions covering the same item from 
more than one person (Teachers should get all assignments, notices, 
directions fiom the pnncipal ) 

4 Duties and activities must be assigned down throug h the line of 
authority 

5 The performance of duties assigned to any level will be checked by the 
nPMt higher levels throughout the system 

f) Staff offiters are instructional experts and consultants, diey are differenti- 
ated thus from the line officers and also through having no authority 
or e\C(iiti\e yiouer 

a \ principal or department head is both an administrative and a 
Aupcrvisorv ofTicer 

b The prm(lp^l in this joint relationship may render his most effective 
sen ire through direct assistance visiting and confeiring with indi 
viclual teachers helping with individual pupils, making immediate 
suggestions, helping w'llh lesson plans, devices, units discussing 
devices 

r The supervisor in ilus joint relationship may render his most effective 
service through indirect and more remote issistance making or taking 
leadership in making courses of srudv providing materials creating 
standards training principals or luge groups of teachers (Rcscanh 
studies based on functioning within iiaditioiiil svAtems clearly support 
ihis gmernf division ) 

d The hulk of cvervday classroom visiting may be taken over by the 
principdl, the supervisors visits any he pi icccl on till in tlie mam 

These principles aic practically self explanatory anti will be familiar 
to advanetd studiius and woikcrs in the field therefore detailed discus- 
sion IS omitted 

In hib excellent critical analysis of supervisoiy principles, distinction 
IS niadt by Rorer ® between cxuin al and internal oiganization The 
former deals with the rmihinery and peisonnel of supervision , the laiter, 
with the fuiKiionirig of tht machinery The principles jiist staled above 
arc those of cxiemal organization, the piovision of perions and machin- 
iry Principles nf internal organization or functioning will be set forth 
i few pages further on when the need lot them has been developed 

Types of traditional or authoritarian organization Several different 
schemes lor orgrinizing supervision administratively are found in the 
United Stales The hrst one cited below is not sound even under tradi- 
tional authoi itarian piinciplcs Many variations arc found of schemes 
which are acceptable under traditional principles The variation is sound 
and desirable showing that even under the rigid piinciples of aiuhonty 
there IS effort to experiment, to adjust to local conditions and personnel 

The extriDsic-dualistic organization The term was coined long ago by 
ffarr Supervision is “extrinsic” to the supposedly basic educational or- 
ganization, w'huh results m a "dualistic” conception of administration 
and supervision Each 'proceeds with little or no attention to the other 
The reasons for this appeared in the first chapter Supervision was sup- 

John \ Roitr, Principles of Democratic Supervision (New York, Bureau cE Pub 
licrations Teachers College Columbia Univeraity, 1942). pp 124 250 
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plementary, adventitious, e xtrinsic Teachers were responsible to bot h 
^fhlrils tra ti on and su pervision Mechanisms for cooperation we re n ot 
even thought oT~ This t^pc was at one time almost universal and still is 
the actual operating scheme in too many places despite surface efforts 
to develop either a reputable authoritarian scheme oi a modern demo 
cratic one The illogical and incompetent nature of this^ scheme is 
apparent There is no centralization of authority, no definition of lines, 
no mechanisms for cooperation, let alone any modern method foi cooper- 
aLi\c foimulalion of procedures 

a^The line-and-staff organization, general theory This type of organiza- 
tion IS foiiiul 111 nearly puie form m the a rmy and is probably more 
easily unclcistood through rc'fcrence to the army Line officers are those in 
authoiity They issue orders Authority descends along regularly defined 
“Jines Itoni the gtiit-ul to the brigadier-gtnei al, to the coloncJs, to the 
majois, to the captains, to the lieutenants, to the sergeants, to the cor« 
jioials One hne officci may be approached only through “regulai 
ihaiimh," that is, by proceeding up or down along the defined lines of 
aiuhoniy Staff officers are specialized experts who aie masters ol teehnieal 
sLiMces They have no authority and issue no orders though they may 
have (Ik larik of colonel niajoi, captain, and so loith They supply 
advKc, infurination, fcclinical assistance to line o/ficeis Gcneials issue 
ouleis loi battle but they do not do so without carclul consideration oL 
rliL advice and information turned in by staff officers in charge of 
tspionagc servuL of supply, munitions, repairs, weather inloiination, 
and so forth 

The line-and-stafl scheme is found elsewhere ihnn in the army It 
appeals in the chuuh in depaument stores lu publishing houses, 
in manufacLui ing eonrcins m rhaiiiable and nonjnohr tiiLcrprises in 
piiuly elccmosynaiy institutions, in fact, wherever tht activuics of 
hiiltlicr hakei or candlestick niaktr arc extensive enough to iieccssitiJte 
orginization I me and staff can be found in the spontaneously and demo 
ciatiralh oigani/ed gangs of bovhood. will often appear in an elementaiy 
(lassrooni where pupils are oigaiiizing their own learning activities 

Ohjertion is often mad e to liiu -and staff because it is found in the 
ainiy and in industry This is not wholly sound ai^uinent, the leal 
objection lies clsewheie Linc-and staff organization is merely a mecha 
nism to facilitate human coopciatioii in complex undertakings The 
crucial question is whether it must be operated in military fashion oi 
with the rigid inflexibility of an industrial organization The fact that it 
appeals in simple situations spontaneously and can be formulated coop- 
eratively shows that some democracy is possible and that authoritarian 
imposition tan be avoided in some degree L arge o rganizations can reduce 
but no t eliminate the evils of rigidity by (i) placing an officer as co 
or dma tor for all Iine-and-staff adivities (2) keeping all TJnts of action 
free and Iqpjfi instead_ of rigidly dictated, and (3) providing ceriaai 
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Specific mechanisms (see laLer pages) for flexibility and cooperative 
interaction 

The Itne-and-sta ff or^finnntinn ajyptied to school s ystems The applica- 
tion of line-and-staff to educational organization raises a second crucial 
que'^tion, that of ends The ainiy and manufactuimg plants deal with 
products which not only on but should be precisely standardized in 
large part Persons in\ohrd are definitely subordinate to the desired ends 
and to the pi 0( esses for securing the ends Doing and doing correctly by 
formula is rlu desired thing Education deals with the development of 
unique personalities and with the enhancement of an imergent experi- 
mental (iMlization The staff operating the educational system is, moic 
over made up of jjersons who are to find growth and satisfaction in 
then work The pioducts and the processes not only should not be 
standardi/ed but can be standardized only with dire results Organization 
111 education must piuvidc foi doing as it docs in business, but in addi 
tion must pi ovule for creative thinking and individual contiibution 
J he modern cooperative form of organization is sounder in theory and 
jiraciicc but in situations where the authoritauan form prevails it is 
necessary in proMclc principles anj processes which alleviaie, counteract, 
or collect the undemocratic aspects These pnntipjes of internal organi- 
zation seem (0 be 

j J aciluv l or ( ooperarton and coordination must be prtniHpri 

a A Kjminoii iluoiy of education a eoinmon tuhnniogy a lominon aim 
ind |jliilos(iphv must be established 

b The woik of die line officers and ol ihr staff o/Tillis must lie 

eouichiuiLccl through common planning under a deputy superintend 
ent (jr sonic tonii of supcrvisoi) louiuiI 
f Bchns die level of general coordination dieie iiuisL be m iii\ intei 
locking foniniicttes, conference groups and small subcomiiiiuccs 
d Cases ol conflict or disagreement between ipy officers or groups must 
be settled by the next higher administrative officer, ultimately by the 
superiiue ndent 

2 Ih^re must be (lexioiluy of operation 

a \djustiiieni of strictly logical lines ind duties must be made when 
loc il (irniinstances cieiiiiiid it (type of communiiv si/e of svslpni 
tr'iduiuns, previous policies, the training experience, and personali- 
ties ol die personnel already there, and so fortli) 
b Lane oHiceis vsill have lo jierforiii duties m some instances vsliuh aie 
ordinardv assigned to staff officers 

r Staff officers will have to perform duties in some instances which are 
ordinarily assigned to line officers 

These principles counteract in some measure, but never wholly, the 
inherently undemocratic nature of authoritarian organization 

The line officers in a school system include the superintendent, 
assistant or (lcj)iirv sUpenntcndenis disiiut or divisional supei intendcnts 
principals, vice principals department heads, and any specially appointee^ 
committee chairmen or other officer given authoritv from the head of 
the system Authority is delegated down defined lines from the supei 
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iiitcnclenL The line officers systematically operate the school program 
Staff officers supply expert technical information and advice to the line 
officers 

Staff officers are of two types, those in charge of service departments 
and those in charge of subject departments or other major divisions of 
the curriculum The first includes statisticians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
libiarians, test experts, guidance officers, personnel officers of various 
types Seivice divisions ordinarily serve the entire system The curriculum 
divisions may, however, take any one of three forms Many variations aic 
found in piattuc Tliicc common systems aie 

1 Line and staff \Mih vertical supervision of instruction 

2 Line and staff v\iLh horizontal or divisional super\ision of instruction 

q Coordinate line ancl-staff which usually follows the horizontal or di- 
* visional pHn 



A SCHrMAlIC RnPRFSJNTATION OF LlNF -^ND-STArr ORGAN IZATION 

From THl Supeunteiident S\in»eM Supervnton, Ftghth YearbooK of the Department of 
fiupennli-ndeiice (W ishitigtoii DC NaUunai LdouJtiuii \ssucuiiuii 19511) p >511 

Supervisors under x> ertzca l organization are advisers on instructional 
conditions in a given subject or curriculum aiea tluoughoui all grades 
from piimary to the end of secondary school Under organiza- 

tion they work only in given school divisions such as primary, upper 
elementary, secondaiy Vertical supervision is strong in spninn g unity. 
coo rdination, i nte gra tion, and aiJ,iculaj:ion of materials and methods 
wiihiii each field It is weak in that it tends to keep subjects or areas 
separate and provides less well for correlation between subjects or areas, 
and sometimes fails to secure integration of subjects or areas under the 
objectives of the school lT nti7nnial supervision is stiong m securi ng uni ty 
and in tegrati ori_between subjects or areas wilhm the bmits of divisional 
levels Its weakness lies in the possible failure to articulate between levels 
Choice depends upon the training and attitudes of the given staff and 
upon local traditions 

The co ordinate pl an, the third system mentioned above, is really a 
variation of the second, the added feature being an emphasis upon the 
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coordinate nature of the atnvitie'i of line-antl itaff officers Xhis is an 
effort to avoid ceitain weaknesses of conven Lignal Iine-and-staff or- 
franiiation 

The strength of conventional line-and-stalf organization is that it does 
provide ekar and unambiguous assignment of duties and encourages 
specialization The weaknesses giow out of the strengths Cooperation 
between line and staff may attually be sciioiisly impaired by too careful 
diffcieniiatioii and ovet specialization Partial correclion lies as indicated 
earliti, m the foinialicm of supervisory councils, interlocking committees, 
coiifcniite gioups 

1 Ik coordinate systtm is itself an extended elfort to overcome weak- 
nesses of ronvciiLional linc-and staff The defined differences between line 
and stall aie soltcncd by st.ning ibat the acliMlies of line-and staff offitcis 
arc enoidinatc lunrtions m any given eduealional program 

italf officers in conventional line and slatt serve all principals and 
teaiheis alike and from the eenlial office Cooidination takes place 
llnough the piimary administraiive staff or council ami foi the system as 
a whole itaff officers under the coordinate system serve given divisions 
stub as kindi rgarten, primary iiilcrmediau , )uiiiui high, senior high, 
and so loitli Coordination takes place more directly through divisional 
and local officers System wide eoordination is still necessary, ol course 
In the couulinatc system the building pi incipal engaged in unit super 
vision IS held to ' fuiut'i > it the same oiganic level as the special 
sijpcivisoi, a ii. 'F offitti t ngaged in siipcivision oi a subject or area ol 
Inrning cxpciicrir^ Lach is assigned cooidinatc adminisLiatn c rcsponsi 
bility the pini ipal ovc a gtoujj ol icachcis ami pupils, the siijicivisoi 
iivLi a gioup ol assi rant' Larh is assumed to be equally intercslcd in the 
impiovement ol the jituaLimi, hence will engage naturally in coojicrative 
iiuleavor, each lairying out Ills specially allocated functions under duet 
non of lilt divisional .idiiiiinsiraiive slaH 
'I he sLrenglli ol ihe tomdiiiate lorm is that it emphasizes and tn 
louiagcs coupeialioii aiul integialion so lai as ihcse can be achieved 
iindei an auihoi iiai i in ind defined system 7 lit weakness is that it may 
reinstate some of the ovcilap we aic tiying to avoid and may miniini/i 
speeiali/ation file toirtcuon of these weaknesses lies in moit eaielul 
allocation ol duties and in loiinatioii of interlocking eommitlecs 

The effort to overcome weaknesses in either system points suiely toward 
the evolution of more democratic organizations to which we will turn in 
Section 

Vanaiioiis in supervisory organization found in small cities The larger 
titles usuiiUy have some form ol line and-staff organization in more or 
less accuiatc detail Siieh systems have large staffs which permit greater 
specialization Since the individual buildings are larger, the principalship 
IS enhanced 

In tin smaller cities there is less money, hence a smaller staff Since 
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Lhc buildings are smaller, the jjnncipal is usually a part-time or full-time 
tcadiu All of this places severe limitations on the smaller systems whose 
need ol supervision, of curriculum reorganization, and so forth, is usually 
gieat Furthermore, the superintendent, either because he is overworked 
or untrained, very often fails to iccognizc the importance of organization 
He often docs not take advantage of such facilities as he has 
The chief devices utilized in small systems are as follows 

] One general supervisor is sometimes employed to give attention to tht 
so called regular or academic subjects This is of course, extremely help 
lul when a conipeient person is secured The weakness of the pi in is 
that tins general sujicrvisor muM he a generalist as the superintendent 
and principal already arc Sumeiunes one or Luo special supervisors art 
employed to supplement the eftorts ol the general supervisor 

2 InstiucLional committees may he organized invobmg some or all ol the 
entire staff These committees may give auention to oiganizmg couises 
nr to sdccting lextlwioks or to ihc iiucrprciation of new movements or 
to devices for improving instruction 

j One or more usuall) two or three spcciil supervisors are employed 
Gcncnl siipem^iun is done h) the sujicnniendent 01 hy the principal 
or hy sptti lUy design iied supervising leichtrs Ihis is htlplul when 
coinpttciu speeiilists ire found J he ncikncss is ill it they may be merwly 
spetiril icaclieis 

File Yearbook ol the Dcpiiimcni of Superintendence cites the 

iullossing advantages of the supervising teacher system ‘ 
a In (.iLiLs ul a sutlicient si/t spcci il supeivisioii is ilius niridc possible 
for all sub|ccLs art music civics andimctic leading physical edut.i 
Lion, ind the rest at a ininiiiiuiii cost I he need fur apeeial super 
Vision loi all subjects has already been set lurth 
b lhc plan issuies 1 luiul ol piaiiical ideas plan'' and materials for 
use in the seliool system Iliac is, such plans, jiroeeduies and 1111 
icrials as are recommciulcd iit first tried out under ictual classroom 
tonditions They represent workihle ideis rather than theories 
c I'Jie sjieii.ilist IS kept in close touch wiih iriud clissroom condition'i 
Critic teachers in le icher training msimiiions almost without excep 
lion have found it nctcsury lo cc ich one oi two cl isses daily to rei un 
a Aymjiaiheiic undcrstaiicling of tht piohlems cif letu il teaching 
d Such i pJ m avoids the einh irrassnieiit ol in unattached group of 
S]jcciaIisLs 

4 building principals are given respoiiiihility lor special supervision Flic 
principal of one budding may he designated as a special supervisor of 
ariihnictic in ill buildings His relationship lo the other principals when 
in their buildings vmII be that of 1 special supervisor Another piiiitjpil 
will be responsible lor languigc activities tnolher lor the soci d studies 
and so forth This involves adjustment of load and clerical help 

Application of principles to rural supervision, to supervision by state 
departments of education The piiiicniles dc-vcloped in the Rrst three 
chapters arc applicable to all types ol school, though details ol procedure 
may differ considerably Illustrations have been drawn chiclly horn small 

^ J hf \iiJj(iifUrn(lciit Si/pcn'oci \iip(wi\i<ni, / ig/ii/i ](nrf}nnh of the Departmcnl 
of Supermtendenre (VVTihiiigioii, DC Nalion,ll hducanon -Yssocntion, 1930) p bi 
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town, village, and laige city systems Excellent supplementary materials 
are available for those more specifically interested in rural supervision 
and in leadership by state departments 

A book by Anderson and Simpson, The Supervisiun of Rural Schools/ 
15 still valuable for rural supervisors Current material will be found in 
tha periodieal literature and in slate bulletins on given programs of 
1 Ural supervision 

An alert and professionally minded state department can be of in- 
estimable aid to all rural, county, town, and city systems through advice 
on the solution of pioblems critical analyses of procedures and reports, 
ihiough aiding in evaluation, through bulletins, and through many othei 
iiiils Ivso excellent summaries are available Alexanders State Leadei 
ihip 111 Improving Instiuclion' analyzes three diffeient types of state 
Itadtrship, namely, directive indirect, and cooperative A large but 
somewhat Ion inclusive Iiibliography to date is included A bulletin b\ 
Cook, ' Supervision is a Funetion of State Departments of Education " 
(ontains extensive summaries of praeticc and comment The bulletins 
(onstantly being published by state departments particularly those on 
tuinculum programs conslitiite a continuing source of information 


SECTION ) 

ORr.AM/ATION HASH! UPON lltMOrRAllU PRINCIPIFS AND UPON 
RFCOGNITION or THE CHIEI AIM OJ THE SCHOOL 

Iner easiiie recognition ol in escjp-ilsl.. «>p akness in line-and-sialt has 
increased dissatislaetion with it A iiiimber ol impoitant weaknesses 
in the line and staff oiganization have been noted in edueaiioiial wilting 
loi a long tune The eltoris of field workeis to improve the system oi to 

(tuiles J Xndeisnii and I f Siinpaoii imperrusttm of Rmnl Schooli (Neu York 
D \|j])Iliuii CltUui V Lamp Inc iq^2) Addiiional references arc 

Mric(Jiili W lliiliiiffton i Teaefur’s Handbook for Self 4pprai\al of a Rural lit 
\rhonl (I incoln Neb FcTclicr'. College TTid rxLensioii Duisian Fxpciimcal il 
1 liman lyja) ULALlnpcd b> i giuup ol riiril luicbiiN and couniy ‘lUpeuniciidLiiih 
iiilli I'liilcssoi Diflinglnn LxclUciU lui ruul MipciMsuio 

iiid Rosi \ Skudlti hi Vm'irj Ediuation of I lcm(ntar\ Iinthtn (1 niLolii 

Neb l)S VV)inu Co ign) SpLCihe uid detailed baling ol puinLs VibiablL fni til) 
vilII is mill supervision 

Cacmscne Boulii f iviutr and Learning in a Ruial School (New Ytiik The Mil 
Indian (oiiipinv ig^4) \ diaiv lype running nccoiiiii of teaching in i fjiven mill 

Nchual YalUsiblc loi teaclicis and supervisors 

Kale WoJfoid J lac/iinf^ m Small Schools (New York, The Macmillan Cninpanv 
194b) Written for teichcrb but 15 one of ihc most valuable books m print far ruial 
supervisors Modern up to dale point ol view throughout 

'’William M Alexaiidci, Slaic Leadtiship in Improving Instruction, Contributions 
to Education No 820 (Neu Yoik Quicau of PubULauon Teacheii College, Columbia 
llniveisiiv igjo) 

7 K M Cook Supervision of Insiruciion as a Funciion of Stale Depiriments 
uf Educiliun JInllLiiii 194a No b, jVloiiog^iaph No 7 (Washington DC fanned 
StitLs O/Tilc lit LduLaiion, igiu) 
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evolve a better basic structure indicate that the practical workers are at 
one with the theorists in recognizing the difficulties Several of these 
points are indicated in the very presentation of the system itself in im- 
mediately preceding pages, several were clearly indicated in the first 
edition of this text Writers of texts on administration have been for some 
time and with increasing vigoi voicing fundamental criticisms The prin- 
ciples of democratic supervision set foith in Chapter II contain still 
other inferential attack; upon line-and stall organization 
•cTVe have already noted first, that administrative and supervisory 
functions cannot actually be separated, second, we believe as the result 
of evidence that the imposition of authoiity will not accomplish as much 
01 as well as the exercise ol leadership third, truly democratic coopera- 
tion IS likely to be more ifficient in ibe long iiin than contact through 
strictly defined channels, and fouilh, machineiy and rules made on the 
spot, by those most inliinatelv coiieeiiicd and who will have to operate 
Within the given situation, are snpeiior to lulcs and machineiy made by 
a central stall lurthei removed fiom the Icaining situation which the 
machineiy is to seive 

The louilh point has an extremely important corollary which con- 
stitutes a fifth difficulty Maehinery and pioeediires set up to facilitate 
human affairs in any aiea aie always in dangei of becoining ends in 
tfienisefses 1 fit logicaf airangeinent and sniooih lunning 'efficiency” 
ol the system become rnoie important than the ends served This lapse 
into loriiialism is greatly eiieouiaged if the system was set up in the first 
place by peisoiis i emote Itom the scent of action I his type ol formalism 
in school systems was doubtless enhanced by the loneept ol effitieney' 
boiiowed lioiii the business woild The lailuie to stress the diffeiencc in 
desiied outeoities between business and education noted eailiei, is un- 
questionably concerned lieie also A product that can anti should be 
standardized is produced bettei by niaehinciy and pioeesses that are also 
standardized All educational machinery is ostensibly set up toi the 
purpose of furthering the desned outcomes of education the production 
of unique individual soiializcd personalities through securing growth 
and development within a social gioup ol the individually diHeient 
children, the ultimate inipiovemeni ol society 

f he machinery and its smooth operation may become the end if we 
are not careful, recognition ol the tiue ends to be served may become 
purely verbal The system comes to function foi its own good, not that 
of the learner 

Line-and-stafl may be inoperable in a truly modern system of 
education Certain leaders arc expressing the belief that it may he 
actually impossible to organize a good school system undei traditional 
line-and-staff Arguments are derived from an examination of (1) the 
type of educational theory and practice within which line-and-staff 
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(merged, and (a) the implications of the new services added to school 
systems in comparatively recent times 

Line-jnd staff organization was set up to organize a school system which 
accepted principles and practices concerning learning, the curriculum, 
the management of the classroom, the desired outcomes, and testing 
practices whicli arc now largely passing out of the picture Many of the 
new services added in icccnt years were designed not to serve the old 
subject centered educational system but to serve the needs of the pupils 
1 he new services indicate clearly that educational thinking is concerned 
iiRreasingly, not with subject-matiei outcomes, not with formal skill or 
fait ](aiiiing, not with objective testing ol limited results, not wiih 
iinifni iiiity in classroom pioccdure, hut with the life and learning of tlu 
individual pupils 

J he problems just indicated have been piesenled m such clear and 
incisive language by Spears that a lengthy quotation is justified ’ 

The line and staff lunnx came in whtn the cumnilum was considered as 
soiiiLthing fixed when it was looked upon is little more than a number of 
suhjeds and skills ro he in inipul ited under well regul.tied rlissroom conditions 
when the theory ol mental diseipline still clung to us exilied pedesi.il when 
psvdiologisls were soil lliiting wiili the mind hodv theoiv whin the out ol-class 
KlivjiJLs of jouJigsteis were toiei ited i uJiei Uiiu eneuurjgtd uJien e/Tieient^ 
in school Opel iiion took precedence over lespect ioi peisonaiils wlien the 
sehoul was an uuuiuoun opcraied apait from the rest ol the cominunuy and 
when supervision centered us attention upon teacher weakness rather dun 
U])on Lurnculum improvement 


ksen if [we] were to concede that the line iiulslaJl pattern ul operation 
sened in a fur wiy to unify instriutional leadership t few vcirs igo it could 
nut nutumiticilly be concluded tint the pattern would fit toti ly ? situation 
in recent yeirs general curriculum prietitioners, guidance leulers researth 
workers and similar directors have been added to ihi original headquarters 
■<tall ol special subject supervisors Ihis new crop ol workers repiesents the 
glowing (oiuern lor the iiuhudual pupil, and has little in common wiih 
special subjects or special fields as such As chese newer instruetional leaders 
weie added ihe adminisli ation again got oui the old line~and staff principle 
dusted u oil ind bent it here and there to fit the new situation But funda 
nicnial differences beewten chc new situation and the schotd situation existing 
It ihe Lime ol the principles origin has been ignored 

The reeeni deluge of new siafi oflicers represents a unique siluiLioii Whether 
the average school system artually appreciaies it or not, behind this recent 
creation of the positions of curriculum director, research director, instructional 
coordinator guidance director, and all their associates rests a general dissatis- 
faction with the existing school program The inception of these positions 
iLprescius soniLthing nuieh more revolutionary than did the inception ol 
special subjed supervisors Special subject supervisors were brought in to 
strengthen an existing order not to change it The task of changing the cur- 
luiiluni and moving the emphasis of the sdiool program from subject to child 

a Harold Spears Can ilie Line and Stall I'nneipk Unifv Insiruclional Leadership?' 
I fiuca‘ or al Method, V ol 20 (April, 1941). pp S49 
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IS a Herculean endeavor that, if it is ro be successful, is bound to call for a 
lew revolutions that even a rigid statement of rights and dutai cannot and 
should not offset If it can be said that the creation of a curriculum depart 
ment or die appointment of a rumculuni director represents a definite dis 
satisfaction with the existing school program it might be asked if it doesn't 
follow that it likewise represents dissatisfaction with instructional leadership 
ihat already exists 111 die s\steiii It is quite likely that some of these appoint 
ments have behind them nothing more sincere rhan the desire to keep up with 
die Joneses but in the main the) indicate that philosophies of education arc 
It stake and the resulting situation calls for something more than a pniitiplL 
of stiff ()rg'ini 7 ation to reconcile it In fict isn't friction in instructional leader- 
ship at times the first sign of possible id\ iriccment in instriu lioiiiil procedure’ 
I he school svstem that has done so much by law and precept to keep down 
instructional differences may ha\e been betier off had it encouraged conflict 
ihus forcing intirjuited purposes and practices into a death struggle with 
modern poinis of view \ctually antiijiiated procidures nre being sheltered by 
i line indsiiff prmiiplc iliat has vested their pioponents wuh power 


\s long as the letivitics of these new snfl oHiters irr limited to teacher 
discussions, nimmittee meetings ihc formulation of instnutinm.) objectives 
mcl peiiv tinkering with existing courses no conflict arises But as soon as 
yiniposiils are made that would transpose from mere con/crcnce room talk to 
ailuil clissiooni prutice such phriscs is pupil purposes die dtvtleipment 
of the whole child and learning to do by doing a striin is placed ujion 
iUsLiuLiioti il Iciideislup diat is ipi to crack die unilv thu was verballv at 
tested to in the eoufiicucc room / 


1 he rcurgani/aiioM ol die school piogrim demineb not onlv unitv ol 
sutenient on the [laii ol ilic leadership hut isks above all unity of purpose 
ind effort 

Efforts to impiQve linc-and staff ronstiiute one route to understanding 
of de mocratic organua lions Modem atlmiiiisLl ULiVf orgiiiUTations and 
piotcssLs have a sound tluoicliral basis of then own, they aic not ineicly 
improvements of older mechanisms 1 licy aic basically different from the 
older procedures Efforts to iiiipiove the old howevci, if persisted in with 
sincerity lead to study of aims and piincipUs which in turn leach the 
student into the new He docs not go there undci rorapiihion but 
through following out liis own needs and through study of his ow'n 
initiative ® 


y The present writci has found ih it one of the inosi effective methods □[ leading 
experienced teacheis ivho arc suspicious of inoclcrn or progressive education is 
to encourage them to improve their own piesent methods Every issistmcc is given 
to improve methods which ihc teacher li is used md approves Honest otFnic to dis 
cover vihv certain methods aie used and lo discover the basis foi the iinprovemeiUs 
leids an utonishing number of convinced traditionalists into jccepirncc and compc 
tent list of Insically different methods Grealcr success ittends this procedure ihin 
auends ihr effort to seciiie iiilellerliM] cuiiipichension of the piinciples first divoiccd 
fiom ihe Leaclici s praeLiec I lie nielhod has been used 111 a number of wurkshn|)s 
and in a cuuiculum icoi can iza lion proirleoi in one of the most eonscrvuive New 
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Spears in preparing for his rtpon queried the officers of forty school 
systems and found practically all to be operating under line-and stafl 
Many of the officials, however, were making great effort to devise im- 
piovements within the lint and staff organization which would secure 
greater unity of uncleistanding and effort The list constitutes an enlight- 
ening exhibit, and as Spears says, “many of these attempts go beyond the 
mere rededication to the line and-staff principle ’’ 

1 Refpjlar iiieLtings of directors super\isoTs and principals to discuss 
pohev 

2 Regular meetings of directors, supervisors principals and teachers to 
discuss policy 

The creation of a school policies council made up ol rcpresentativ'cs of 
line, staff, and teaching groups 

4 Changing the title of director of elemcniarv ptlimimn to rnoi diTjutoT 
of elementary education to promote unity ol ution imong supervisors 
and principals 

5 Changing the luh ol sufiervisor to {ousnlti^nf 

0 The creation ol a curriculum council, representing the supervisors, di 
rectors and puniipals 

7 The cicilioii ol i counctl ol icjchcis ind idniinistr itors to csiahlish 
instructional pula y 

H The retention of the usual line and staff relationsliip of supervisor iiul 
principal with tlu centralization ol insirurtionnl nithority in one po 
sition in the (cmnl olfut 

() The tlmutuiinn ol spctnl subject supenisors ind iht siihsiiruiiiin ol 
all supeninon h\ ir< t hoih vertical and hon/oiiti) (hat is supeivisois 
nl pnmirv ticnunt.irv |unioi high ind scnioi higli .uiis 

10 The nreliil mampul ition ol supervisors lioin the ccniral office so thal 
no two ire in a liuildiiig at the same nine thus en ihling the principal 
and supervisor to visit togcihei 

11 The carclul design uion in the teniril office of da^s nl the week ni 
month to be used lor meetings of pariicuhr groups thus avoiding con 
fiicis and protesting time of teichers, directors nnd idmimsti itors 

12 Cuinculum building bv subject irris in ire i iniliuhng represenia 
tinn from kmdergirtcn ilirough the senior high siluiul 

1 j Maintenance of the auihontv of building principal in all cases excepi 
those deiling vsiih curriculum pi inning in which iiisiniic ilie desires 
of the spcciil siipervisorv officers tike precedence 

T4 For the puijiose of guiding instructional leadership and piartice the 
development of i sound educational philosophy by the eniire school 
family adnunistralors teachers and pupils— a philosopliy which all will 
undersLind ind attempt to practice 

Several of these points clearly indicate that strict linc-and-staff is being 
deserted whether consciously or not We may now turn to principles and 
organizations which aie radically different from the conventional systeins 

The principles underlying democratic organization The principles 
here stated arc simply the general principles of democratic supervision 


England slices Spears has shovsn ihe same thing in Ins cKhibit concerniiuz adoim & 
iraiivc or);' inuatiur 
10 Ibni p |R 
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set forth in Chapter II and now applied directly to the specific problem 
of administrative organization The exposition m Chapter II will be 
supplemented heie briefly 

1 Authority resides in the situation in its demands and needs, and in its 
resources 

1 \uthonly is derived by persons trom the situation and is shared by all 
who participated in the study and planning for the situation and its 
solution 

^ Personal or legalistic auihorily is leplaccd by icspnnsibihty for educa 
lional kddeiship Educational leadeiship is centered in the supcrin 
Lcndcnt oi any other person in a position oidinanly designated as that 
of leader such as i prineipil or departnent head, and so foith 

^ Ltlueatiuml k idersliip and responsibility honever are shared by all 
school ollitials Ironi school boards to teachers 1 licy are shired by pupils 
and b\ comniunitv members \ny pci son may suggest a problem may 
c \errise Icidcrsliip m de\ eloping it ind may be asked to assume formal 
Jeacltiship by iJie group 

5 Ltnidslup is extrtistd liy securing ilu lull ji niicip iiion ol all eon 
cernecJ, not merely in carrying out a policy set up by the loider but 
in liu vei\ loiuiuUuon of that policy in tlie fust pi ice in plintiing Us 
(xecuuon in c irtying 11 out iiul in eNiluiling it 

(1 The iRvv Luiicepts of aui/ionty anti tcspoiRibiliiy iie made opeiable 
ihiuugh gioup detennincd lules ineehuiisms and jUDiediiies (\ group 
setting up Us own inuh.nery will niUiially distinguish between routini 
jiKeluiiics winch arc pcriormed o\cr ind oxer ignn md the lomiuli 
linn incl tirtying out rif inipoM'int cducmonil or mstrurtional policies 
The fnsL cm lie snndirdi/cd soincxshii ilong ihe lines nl triditional 
line ind sr ill liui iiou ihil (lie entire itiuude md point of xiew will 
he W'holh differeiu wlun (lusr dungs ait lOujieraLixtly foiinulated by 
the groufi iiid nm imposed (roin ibove) 

7 Hesponsiliiluies ind duiits ol all irlininisliatixe ind supeixisory ilRecrs 
lie shared with one another md with ill other members who of neces 
silv peiloini duLies which iiiUiieliit md oxedip 

8 The clemoerauc foiiiiul ilion ol pluis will allow xvidcly lor assumption 
of j csponsibility foi gelling things done loi exercising initiative, and for 
self evaluation Any and ill persons max assume lesponsiliilily exercise 
iniiiuixe and pcrlomi functions wilhm i Iriinework which his been 
prckioiisly scr up bx the group iiself 

Ihe imegoing eight jiiincjplcs goxciii external organi/al ion, that is, 
lliL jDioxisinn of marhiiitty and persoimtl Ihe Jollowing thicc are 
piintiples of internal organii’ation, that is, governing the operation of the 
machineiy 

1 Supervision should be so organized ih U the liillest participation ol all 
concerned, administrators supervisors, pnnnp.ils teachers any other 
education d workers pupils parenis other community members is se 
cured in all aspects of carrying on eduntinml programs This means 
»7 \11 prOgnms of artixity will be orgmiztd around problems of direct 

concern to those participating and arising out of their own ongoing 
activity 

h Councils commiltpes subcommitiecs conferenre groups and individ 
uil effort wall he orgitii/ed as iiccdccl uitl to serve dennitc purposes 
fSec next principle foi lelatioii of tins to continuity and flexibilUy) 
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c Clunnelh of rommunicdtion will be free and easy in operation, open 
to access by all at an) Unie School o/Iiceri will receive suggestions 
from anyone at any time, will be ready iviih assistance to anyone at any 
time, Will be approachable and adaptable to individual differences 
in colleagues 

s SupeiMsor) organization must be flexible enough to adapt itself to the 
needs of each particular supervisory teaching learning situation as it 
arises, must provide for continuity within this flexible adaptation and 
rcfidaptation 

a Conlinuiiy will be provided through ihc ccioperativelv formulated 
minimum of rules, of standing and ccninl committees which tare for 
routine administration and which can act in serious emergencies 
h The count ils committees, conlcrcncc groups, and individual stiid\ 
noted in the previous principle is serving wide participation also 
serve flexibilitv p.irticularly as they are disbanded to he replaced by 
new ones for new problems, as they ire reorganircd ind reidipted 
IS membership changes 

c FIcmIiiIu) like participation depends upon the democratic con 
science the willing acceptance of oliligatinns ind rtsponsibilitic s 
rf Ilexibiliiv like participation is aided through simplicity ol mnehmtiv 

3 Supenisoiy organi 7 irion must provide for tooidmaiion anil mlcgrilion 
of ediKiiional outinmes Modern supervision will not confine itself to 
sub]ect divisions will not compartmentalize its strviie bv rt icks It will 
operate over luge centers of interest and arc is of experience biiclge 
gaps between school levels and so forth 
Ihc principles arc, as stated earlier applications ot general jninciplLs 
which were expounclccl in Chapter II Discussion at this point wnll there 
loie be sharply curtailed and in summaiv form 

Authority derived from the situation We niav iccall fiom the cailiLi 
discussion that authoiitv is citrned from the siniaiion derive and 
dcriiiL It by asking (i) ^Vhat do the needs and demands ol the siLiiation 
,nilhoii/c us to do^ (2) Wliat do the lesouires ol the situation in milerial 
and HI pcisonncl aiuhori/c and permit us to chp fjl What do the known 
facts of Ltlueationdl science applicable to the situation and the accepted 
[jiinciplcs of philosophy within the gioup auihon/e us to dc>^ 

The replacement ot centralized legalistic authority and its delegation 
along defined lines by democratic authority is well stated by Moehiman 

Since the lunrliun of org.inizalion has been established is a means and not 
.in end, the value ol all agents, agencies and organization forms and pnctices 
should be on the b isis of their contributions to the diluevimeni ol tdiu ition.il 
ohjenives All executive agents and agencies involved in the execution of the pro- 
gram are an entity or unit in terms of purpose Any person involved in the 
carrying out of any pan of the educational plan is functionally a part of the ex 
ccutivc activity Lverv portion of the executive activity is rclativcK of equal 
importance to every othei portion Internal subdivision of the executive activity 
is merely specialization to promote efficiency 

The tenmnal validity of organization per se, the concept of each partici- 
pating individual as a part of the organic total executive activity, the recogni- 
tion of competency and conscience as essential to democratic operation and 

Viihur B Moehiman School j4tlmiJiulrafion Us Development, PTt7ic\ples niid 
Fuiuv'’ the United Slatts (Boston, Houghton MiSlin Loiiipanv 1940) pp 259 zGo 
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organization structure through which the exercise of civil liberties may be 
easily maintained are all indicated by these principles 

When public school personnel is properly oriented in terms of function, the 
teaclier becomes the most important agent in the executive activity, correlative 
With instruction as the supreme purpose for the organizacion and operation of 
the schools The facilitating personnel essential is of relatively equal importance 
m the smooth operation of the teaching process The degree to which these 
pnnciples mav be applied to operation depends upon the competency and 
conscience of the individuals involved Tlie practice of democratic procedures 
does not spring fullblown into life, hut develops through laborious and often 
painful experimentation and slow growth Neither can it be legislated into the 
mechanics of organization, for, without competency and the spirit to work 
(lemocraticallv, the best techniques arc of little avail 

Responsibility for leadership replaces legalistic authority Chief re- 
sponsibility rests upon persons in positions from which leadership is 
expected Not only is the responsibility shared with all other persons, 
liowcvci, but initiative in leading should be encouraged by the designated 
Icadci Democratic functioning through leadership cannoi succeed with- 
miL genuine acceptance of democratic rtsponsibility and obligation, 
wiiluiut the possession of a democratic conscience Growth of dcinocratit 
operation is of necessity slow, but this is not cause for tliscouragcment 
Chaiacteri&tics of a democratic leader Leadership under legal author- 
ity and wall powci coiucntiatcd is a lelativcly simple mattci Leadcisbij) 
under demociaiic conditions is a subtle and difheuli jiroadure Ceitain 
personal characteiisrics and pnnciples must bc' achieved Growth is neces- 
sary, the desned characteristics do not appear in mature foim as a gilt 
of God They cannot be achieved, either, through reading "fifteen 
minutes a dav" in some of the quack volumes on personality and how 
10 exercise inQuencc over others Reading of competent volumes in the 
psychology and practice of leadership in important human affairs done in 
conjuneiion with efforts to develop leadership in actual situations is of 
cleTiniie assistance 

I A Ic.ulcr IS selected far a given special ability or fitness to lead a specified 
roopLrativc project A leader has ordinarily demonstrated some ability 
or power better than the ability or power of other members of the 
group Thiii is the opposite of selection of a leader on the basis of 
scnioritv, politicil power religious or social affiliation': and so forth 
\nY member of the group may become a leader at a given time 
a A leader has the willingness and ability to create a truly cooperative 
spirit and procedure 

a Abilit) to suppress natural pnmitjve urges to mastery, dominance 
and .luthonty 

b Ability to substitute the more civilized and mature urges to aid, en- 
courage, inspire, to guide followers in defining, understanding and 
attacking a problem (gets personal satisfactions thus instead of bol 
stenng ego through dominance— which is eliildisli) 
c Willingness and ability to secure sympathetic insight into the mental 
processes attitudes, prejudices, ideals motives, and aims of other 
individuals in group 
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d Ability to create an atmosphere of serious, cntical, analysis of prob 
lems and procedure'i 

e Willingness to listen to to understand, to trv out if practicable, any 
well ihcmg^ht nut proposal of a p’oup member 
/ Willingness to recognize leadership in others— to accept it as a con- 
tribution to his group project and to allow others to take o\er the 
leadership temporarily or for the duration of the project 
g Willingness to wait patiently for the more sure results which come 
fiom understanding the miiire ol learning understanding the specific 
lescis of the group members rithtr chan to seek the quicker and so 
(ailed more efficient results of authontv 
h Willingness in recognize and to accept from colleagues intelligence 
iiul coniribiiiion superior to liis own willingness to accept with con 
sidcratjon and attention the contributions of slower and duller in 
dividuiils 

^ A leader has better than average inulligerue and eniolional balance 

4 A leader has confidence m self abilit\ aims but also at times a prolound 
/teling ol humility sometimes even distrust ol self lloth attitudes con 
tiiliule directly to badership 

5 A leader his confidence in hum in n.iiiiri its niiprcn ibility the crea 
tiMty of all individuals \ leidcr it times is profounill\ critical of human 
natuie recognizing its dingcrous shonccmiings nt gnen moments Each 
attitude spurs to leadership 

6 A leader recognizes cntictl points in the riemorntir development of 
policy rccogni/es when issues must be brought into the open, thorouglily 
distussed tiucl decisions secured \ hidd rciogni/ts c\cn in the midst 
of dcmotraiu discussion crises when igitinunt \ote or c\cn poll ol 
opinion cannot be secured recognizes iiiicigcnucs in nlndi it would lie 
fatal for him to dodge lesponsibiliiy foi making decisions exen luthori 
Lativelv A leadei in these lusiuices liowevei recognizes that he has 
taken rcsjionsibiliiy and must lake ilic coiisc quciu cs jj.ii ticul irK must 
he make frank statements as to what he has done iiul why 

An inicicsting sjiecihc analysis of two iyj:)cs of leadership was made by 
a classioom teacher and quoted by Koopman JMilI, and Misncr Tlie 
teacliL] was jjorti dying charjtiti islics dtiivcd from actual situations 
exp(riciu(.d by her 


The Autocratic AdmintstraloT 

I Thinks he can sit by himself and 
see all angles of a problem 

a Does not know how to use the ex 
pcrience of others 

i| Cannot beai to let my of the 
strings of rnaniigement slip from 
his fingers 

4 Is so tied to routine derails that 
he seldom tackles his larger job 


I he Democratic Administrator 

1 Realizes the potential power in 
thirty or fifty brains 

2 Knows how to utilize that powei 

^ Knows how to delegate duties 

4 Frees himself from rouiine de 
tails in order to turn his energy 
to creative leadership 


i*G Robert Roopmaii Alice MicI, and Paul J Misner, Dcmncracy in School Id 
mtmstrntinn fNeu D Appicion Century Compinx Tnc i9|<l) pp i6 
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5 Is jealous of ideas Reacts in one 
of ieveral ways when someone 
else makes a proposal 

a Assumes tliat a sugg^estion im- 
plits 4 criticism and is of- 
fended 

b Kills a suggestion which does 
not nt once strike him as ex 
celleiit with a withering or 
sarcastic rem irk 

r Wliilc stpiniiig to lefcd it 
neatlv lapturcs the idea and 
resi.itfs It as Ills own. giving 
no (icdii to ihc originator of 
lilt idea 

6 Mfikes decisions th.it ilumid have 
been made by the group 

7 \dopts ( p.iiern.disEK iiiitiide 
tow'ard the groiqi 1 know best 

8 Expects hero worship giggles ol 
delight It 111-- iiumpis n huniui 
and so forth 

i) Docs not idnnr t\cn to himself 
that he IS lutorr ific 

10 SacriliLLs tscnthing tcathers 
sLudcnis ptoguss to iho tnd of 
I smooth ninnjng system 

11 Is giccds loi publicity 

m Gives lo oilitts IS lew opportuni 
lies loi Ir ulrrslup as possible 
Mrikt s comimiLcc issignnients 
then ouiIjiiLi ill duties 'ind per- 
(oims many of them himself 


5 Is quick to recognize and praise 
an idea that comes from someone 
else 


6 Refers to the group all matters 
that concern the group 

7 ^/l^UlI1ls (he position of fricnrllv 
hdplul uhiscr both on personal 
iiid piofcssional matters 

H Wishes In bi respetted as a fin 
ind just individual is he respects 
oth ejs 

() Camsnnnslv jirailiccs deniocratii 
(rchnujuis 

10 Is more rnniernctl with the growth 
of inibsKlinls invoKcd th ui willi 
fret flom from innnyiini es 

11 Eushts others mio ihc foreground 
so thil (luY niav i isle sucicss 

\i Believes that as many individuiK 
as possible should hive opportuni 
ties to take respnnsibililv and c\ 
ercisc leadership 


The authoiitarian leader may In a iKiuvtileni tiespot, may be humane 
in highest degree bin his aims diflei liom those ol the ciemorraLir le.uUi 
The authoniaririn sptaks oL the logical pc rite linn nf assignment of duties 
through defined lines of rlic sniooiluuss and ifhtieiicv of the sysUni ol 
precision in louLine maticis of fateful bilaruc and theek The authori 
tarian leader may in some casts be cold and insensitive This type regards 
the staff as instruments designed lo raiiv oui his policies almost as extra 
arms and legs in some cases He is annoved when orders are not cained 
out with flawless efficiencv Breakdowns of the impersonal machinery are 
blamed on the “dumbness of staff members Annoyed, he may be heard 
to say, “I cannot get anyone able to carry out my policies No one has 
any initiative anymore! Why don t people use their judgment?' Initiative 
and judgment are nor compatible with a rigid authoritarian scheme The 
effects upon the prized efficiency are soon appaieni Worse than that 
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there are many evil effects upon mental hygiene and creativity Study 
and growth wither away The staff become "yes men 

The democratic leader secs his thief responsibility as coordinating the 
abilities, talents, enthusiasm, and contributions of his co workers He 
surrounds himself with the most comptitni ptisons his budget w^iJI 
allow He places tlicm wheie their specific individual contributions will 
be most hciplul Ht may be heard to say. 'Go to it! Try out your idea 
We will set wliai hajjptns What help do you need in youi particular 
situation''' I his leader quietly picpares situations in which the leadei 
ship of odurs may appear and flower and in w’hich his sulioidinates will 
experience success This leader welcomes eieative eonti ibutions from 
anyone and gives the cieative individual opportunity before the group 
and in ti) out The genius and originality which appear undei these 
Loiiditions IS almost beyond belief The democratic leader protects his 
sialf from unjust criticism and attack The democraiie leader uses with 
lus staff, not above it 

Shorter terms for, and rotation of, administrative ofheers might 
enhance leadership A drastic change iii the iiatuie of Lcnuic lor ad- 
ministraiivc officers has appeared in iheoiy but has noi vet affected 
practice Shorter terms with revolving tenure wuthin a system or between 
systems is suggested Revolutionary as the idea is it is b) no means absurd 
01 impracticable Good aigumcius exist in supjioit rmi, coniiiiucd 
Lxetcise ot authority does clearly have deiiimenial elleds upon the think- 
ing and bchavioi of those possessing the authoiit) Ihi uiitromc usually 
IS arbitiaiy manageniciu Authoiiiaiiau management mav olten be 
rouiteous and suave but nonetheless is arbiiiary, rx rntJied}^, and nn- 
niiiulful ol effects upon personalities iindei conlit)! Haisbness and dog 
inatism appear in some eases Second, genuine errors are inevuablc, 
lionesL ibougli they may be, when peisoiis in auihoiiiv u 1 \ iqion iheii 
own judgment instead of utilizing wide consultation amtjng lolkagius 
V corollary under this point is that deeisions arc olten selfish, deliberately 
disiLgarding the good of the gioup oi the acliviLy Thnd iiveising the 
fust, persons secure in then positions ol auihontv often lefusc lo siuilv 
local nexds to make decisions, to take a stand to take incisive action 
They aciively avoid an) discussion any intuesL in piogiessive develop 
inents, any possible aetion which might enclangei thin lenuie Fouyth, 
])trsons pioLected by tcnuic often coast along with no thought ol study, 
giovvth, Ol leadciship They simply sit This group is less active than that 
uferred to in the preceding point This is too obvious with numerous 
superintendents and principals lo need discussion (The evil is not con- 
fined to administrative officers, untold numbers of teachers on all levels 
are also affected This is discussed elsewhere) 

Revolving tenure might affect many of these difficulties The possi- 
bilities of slulting from one system to another neighboring one for given 
periods of time are provocative The necessity and the freedom to exer- 
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rise leadf-iship, Lo achieve some observable resuU.s mighi be more ap 
patent Rotation would, of course, not be automatic and all inclusive 
able and trained personnel only being concerned The stimulus to 
become eligible would be important All members of a staff might expect 
LO serve in lotation on the many committees dealing with turnculum, 
instruction, and other items 

(iToup adminisirntioT} might euhniire leadership Administi atioii of a 
building hy committees instead of by a principal was pioposed man) 
vears ago foi clcmcntaiy schools and is in operation in some places The 
legally appointed principal is a partu ipating mciubci of the committees, 
but It would not be impossible in the future to eliminaie the permanent 
jirincipal and to elect one from the group 

Staff pai liiipation in selet lion of lendns Thu logical application of 
democratic piinciplcs does point toward a greater voice foi teachers and 
the staff in toio in the selection of professional leaders This could be 
(lone, as indicated in this and the preceding chapter, without impairing 
the ntcessarv administrative responsibilities of the leadei 

Tenure should become increa^tngh profesvonnl The lorcgoing must 
noi b( consLiiud as a pica for the .iholiiion of tenure Tenure, properlv 
utilized indiiettlv protects the eoniniuniiy and secures efficient servue 
through protecting the teacher fiom minority pressures, hoin interference 
by powttlul individuals of local prominence, from arbitrary dismissal 
because of personal spue Tenure piopcily uiih/td piotects the leathci 
directly as indicated I enure as applied at pieseni howcvei, often niercl) 
piouets the educational worker in the possession of a job without refer 
cnee to achievement or continued growth Tenure actually produces in 
far too many cases individuals who defiantly flaunt their tenure in the 
face ol suggestions for improvement and growth The reunedv lies in 
die ineuasing piofessionalization ol educational workers lo the point 
of recogni/ing that iJie sole sale basis foi itnurt is not legal enactment 
but efficient seiviee and continued giowth in observable degree Tenure 
within a piolc ssjonal group should be admiiusterrd by the group in terms 
oJ recognized piofessional standauls and not by legalistic process 

The actual processes of democratic discussion m the formulation of 
policies and plans The question most often asked about democratic 
administiation and operation refeis to the actual process through 
which policies and procedures are formulated The technique in geneial 
is, as stated earlier, that of group discussion How does it operate within 
the couniils committees and stucly groups? All we can do is outline the 
process, details emerge during use of the process 

i A problem arises The problem may be a question involving far-flung 
changes in basic policy, the reorganization of curneulums, development 
ui principles of professional tenure The question may be one of small 

i"* See close of chapter loi specialized bibliography on the actual techniques of 
[,noup discussion 
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scope dealing with limited aspects of teaching reading, the use of certain 
visual materials, a change in an otheiwise satisfactoiy report card 
Problems may in\olve ihe whole community, or just the professional staff 
of the school system, oi the staff and pupils of a small portion of the 
community or system 

2 pToblem moy he di'icmiered by nny membei nj ihe p)ofessiona\ 
staff nr of thf (ommumiy ^ problem, large or small, strictly professional 
or moie gciural ma^ be hist mentioned by a pujnl by a parent oi group 
of parents by a Lcithcr, liv any othti educational offitei bv a eommunits 
group by the cab driver who takes ihe suptrinrentlciu to the station 
one day Ihobkms arc discovcitd in shortages revealed by evaliiationaJ 
piograms in ilie eoinjjlaiiUs of the eonimiinitv, in the desire of trained 
rlert teachers to try c xper iincnts cn to discuss possible changes, in the 
writings of frontier thinkers in education, in new lindings of lesearch, 
and in many (jthci places 

3 The pjohlem is defined \ problem may hi defmcil and stated loi 
discussifm by die designated leader of ihe uea geographic adminisfia 
tivc. or instiuctiunal in whieh the problem aiose Ihe supci intcndem 
will often perhaps usually dtrmc piobleins which afltei the entire 
system Principals department heads supervisors or othti spccialisis mas 
dehne jiroblcnis foi their respective aieas The icaehei will often define 
piublems Pupils oi eoniniuiiKy numbers mav do so I'.nliei pages have 
in.ide ehai tliai am person may elefinc a pitiblcm oi be invited to de 
line 01 to [iirruipate in defining a problem rtgndhss nl his area or 
position 

ndiintion inav he done tn aebaiite ol laige-gioiip e oiisidei atiun bv one 
piison Ol a small gmup u may he done in the fiist jilace by the total 
gioup ivhieh is going to be concerned Redefinition is sure to take plaet 
in any eseni is discussion develops 

4 The fnnhhiii, its inililudhons, pnwibilihes (ind inirifd sointjon, i\ 
rnnsidi 7 ( (i by a ^uiiip I lu gioup eoiisidc'i mg a problem will ordinaiily 
include il) jicisoiis wlio ni any ua\ may be expeeteel to paiiieijiite in iis 
solution and lie afTeeted bv du piobliiii and its sohilion Anyone who 
would undti deiiiociauc piineipits expect to p.uticipatc should be m- 
cliideil Luge gioiips will olten need to ulili/e repi cscniativ c membei 
ship instead of total gioup paituipaiion I'vcn heic total jiarticipai ion 
can be piovided ihroiigh a series ol subeoinmittets and study groups con- 
sidtiing locally the same piobicm which the rcprcseni.itive council or 
oihci central oiganizatioii is considciing 

5 The fna(hinifv foi (Ooptmtive \obi(ion develop', out of ihe situn- 
\\on, IS not set up in (idvantc Flu councils, committees, and other sub 
sidiary groups are set up to considei a given pioblcm W'hich necessitates 
the groupings Ihe gioups will londuct group tliseussions, will organize 
systematic study oi new research, will search foi new suggestions from 
the staff will receive and coordinate various suggestions 
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6 Gioup diifussion takes place We make or break the democratic 
process at this point All persons involved have (n) certain unique con- 
tributions to make, and (b) the right and responsibility to coiitnbutt 
\ny person, as indicated previously, may become chairman, group Icadei, 
temporary discussion leader The organuation of new commiUcLs and 
changing membership multiply opportunities toi leadership 

The discussion starts An administrative officer makes a staiemtni 
A teacher suggests a modification because of actual conditions in lici 
building A specialist, resource peison, consultant, or coordinatoi suggests 
possible remedies foi given conditions, matenah available for use Others 
chime in A given point may develop vigoious analysis, with small gioups 
developing leaders and carrying on debaie ratliei than geiicial coiivlis.i 
Lional analysis Suggestions arc accepted by leaders b^ sub groups, b) 
niclividiials Within an hout each aleit pcison has been a Icadci tor i 
moment when he contiihuted knowledge oi iiettivc suggestion, for a 
period if he seizes leadership in an interchange ol aigiimcnt or is foimally 
inviud to he tiuipoiaiv ehannian Each })eisoa has been a followei and 
eonsumei as he listened and aettpud I his may go on foi an houi oi loi 
a senes ol meetings lasting a year oi more 
The use oL tx[)cits and ol seieniihc data menijoned in Chapter II 
should b( rt(allcd in tonnttlion with the gioup chstussion technique 
The values of clemfxniif intcrcliangc of fhringhi must not obstiin tJii 
value of data which do not rest upon discussion ' Discussing, agreeing, 
or ‘disagttt iiig 'holding opinions coneeiaing demonstrable lattual 
material merely hefuddles disrussion Scumifu maienils mav hr attacked 
disagreed with only tliiough ciitical analysis ol the origins of those 
inateiials and not thiougli cxpiessing opinions Intcipietations ol (acts 
and the use ol facts m given siluaiions are, of (oiiise legiiiuiiUe bases lor 
discussion, tritual analysis, and giouji decision 

7 Tiy~()ui o( (icfisioiis n pxn’idtd 

8 Polinct pioceduies roi/ne of study moteiiah and sn forth, fni 
essicely Tnadificd f/oowg/r disnis^utn, hyfnit, rcdisnissifjii, fufthci 

modification, and to on Growth should be continuous and never endinj^ 

Some Su( ct si IONS i or Parik ii'aiinI in ( oopi raiivi- Ihinkinc 
Fhkodch (.roup Discussion 
PREPARED FOR THE 

MICHIGAN SllIDY OF SH ONIIARY SCHOOL LURRILUI DM 

by 

J Cecil Parker 

1 Each person should do his own thinking Don't try 'to save time" by 
telling the group the right answer The leader is not a group mstructoi 
but a social engineer trying to arrange eondiuons so that each will do 
creative thinking 

14 Adapted from GocmIwui \V lUson William H Kilpatrick H S Elhull, S A Coiirti'., 
and utliLis 
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2 Group discusiion is not a debating society We do not argue for the fun 
of iL The issues arc of great importance wise men disagree in their 
\icws our task is to find more truth than we bring to any group meet 
ing Wc are in a moperune quest Our thinking is creative rather than 
combatM e 

^ Ask ^ouisclf v\hirh ideas experiences ^^d differences are basic fundn 
mentil ind most vsoilh discussing 

4 When disrusMon indcrs restate the question and get a new start Some 
times il the sideline is especially important put it up fo the group 
‘Shill we lollow this interesting issue that has come up or shill w’e le 
turn in the pi in of discussion originally adopted?' 

"f Make short statements not speeches 

fi Do not pass any imporiant matter that is not clear to you Sometimes 
indisiriiials hear imfamilnr Irrms and assume tint eversnne else must 
understand hente ihcv fe.ir it would be hnmilnting to ask for explam- 
irons nr ilJustritioris This is tiiitnie Have you not olien been gl itl when 
someone else .iskcrl foi cLirifniiion on a point on which you hid been 
none too iktirf Others nny profit loo but vou arc in ihc group in Uarn 
and YOU must not hesitate to ask 

7 It vou find vourstlf tdking mure thin other members of the group trim 
voiirsclf lo piss oser minor points and to speak on onlv a few carefullv 
(hosen issues 

8 Use special care to be fair to positions icproscnird bv i niinontv or not 
rc'puseiuecl ii all in the group If vou aie iwaie ol i jiosition not beini' 
idcijuatdv represented piesent it as its adherents would like to hear iL 
silted then txphin vuur chsagreement 

() Challenge euntributions >ou cannot fully ittept Do not keep your clis 
agreements t|uict in the niislaken notion that it is belter manners to pre- 
tend to igicc when vou do not Mike intpiiry toneerning the issumptioiis 
involved in the contribution 

10 The either or ituiudc is on the whole not fruitful Search rather for 
nevs me ins which cnalile botli sets of values to lir pursued without 
rlnsh Our concern m conperitnc thinking is not simplv to choose be 
tween two vs av’s wc now know but if possible to find a wav of integrating 
the V dues of hoili (hereby trciting an iiiq^roved sohiiifui Hnwevei 
ivoid smooihing over diflerenrts Diffeieiues should be probed with 
(jurslions to make them clear and sli irp 

11 When there is some tonfusic»n over a thvcrsilv of opinion^ expressed i 
Tiniiute of sileiite can do mudi to help members nsc to a rip in r perspec 
tive of what has been said In suggesting this pause the chiirniin should 
lesijie the precise issue under discussion After the pause the members 
may be nioie ible lo cooperate in detecting the root of the disagree 
incnts This iiia^ be in the partial nature of the experience incl evidence 
used or in a difference in the sense of v'alues Try to keep in mind some 
ends everyone wants 

i_> lie on the lunkoiit for different uses of the same word Call for illustra 
tions whenever this difference becomes confusing Do not wrangle over 
a verb il definition 

ij I rust the group There is no person in it who is not superior to the 
rest in it leist one respect The experience of all is richer than the ex 
perience of anv The group as a whole can see further and more truly 
tinn Its best member Remember that every member of the group is an 
individual just as you are 
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14 For every discussion there is i\ailable a limited amount o[ time Each 
indnidujl sliould Jiclp rrnke it possible to utilif^e the time more elfec 
ti\ely To attempt too much in loo short a time fosters a habit of slipshod 
and superficial thinking 

15 Summarize (1) viJienc^er a ma|nr point is finished before going on to 
the next (3) nhcneicr the disnission his been fair!) long dra)vn out 
or confused (5j) shortly before the dose of the period Try to use the 
i\orcls of members of the group, rather tlian your translation 

Anothci set of guides which bring out two or three points not included 
in the foiegoing is taken from Miel, Changing the Curriculum A Social 
Procf w 

1 Gi\e full opportunity for every member of the group to contribute every 
suggestion that occurs to him 

2 Keep the gathering of suggestions as a phase of the discussion separate 
from ihc ciiluitioii of liic suggisijoiis (Ihis iisuill) ensures a more 
unperson il disfussioii of suggesicd solutions ) 

Allow plenty ol time lor pooling of facts and harmonizing nl lonflictmg 
values 

4 llelort fui il voles are taken use straw volts to uncover minority opinion 
eirlv in the jnoctss In this step allow each voter to register a« manv 
(hnuLS is he wishes 

Seek for i loiiscristis liv allowing full discussion of the minority view 
bcfoic cntcrtuning form d motions 

G If after idequitc discussion the group is still fnily ivenlv divided as to 
tl>e pioptr coutso of iciion on a given maiter consider whether or not 
a decision rc'illy must be mide at the unit Often it is better to post 
pone nuking the decision until further studv can be made by all parties 

7 if n decision of some sort must be made have it undcrsiood that the 
decision is i trial one whose results will be earcfullv reviewed in ordei 
tint rhf lirge rninoritv will cooperate as wholeht arit dly as possible 

Differeutes of opinion inevitable and desirable’'’ Whin all persons 
parfinpaii ni planning policies in organizing piograms of action, and in 
making decisions will (here not be endless aigiimtnt, disagreement, even 
disbcnsions; Mankind long «igo evolved ilu concept of majority rule to 
meet the need fur action Endless differences between individuals and 
groups would paralv/e action if thtic were no mtchanism for reaching 
decision Majority rule can be a tyranny as vvcll as an instrument ol 
demotiacv A nujoiity decision should be leachcd only aftci the freest 
discussion among all eo-woikers, only afui all havi been heard aftt 1 
all objections have been elaboiattd, after all minorities have presented 
then cases Majority decision under these cncumsiantcs represents unit) 


1 ’ Alice Micl rfm7i|Ting the Cumctilum J Socml Proreu (New \ork D Appleton 
Centurj Comj^nns fiic 1^46) pp 139 140 

‘•^Lxcdlcru sjjccific suggestions foi conducting gmup discussions aie listed in the 
handbooks b) Denny and by the Cvrnegie l-ndowment for IiUernaLional Peace (see 
liitiliographj) and in f eachrrs and Conpci man a pamphlet issued by the Depict 
inent of Supervision aiiri Ciuiiciiluin Development (\V ishingtnn DC Nitionil 
Ldiication Association 1937) Fins p imphlct also contains an excellent selected bibli 
ography to that date 
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freely achieved Groups truly imbued with the democratic conscience will 
accept the group decision which each individual has had a chance to 
shape Any member of a democratic group may reopen the discussion 
later, may present new evidence, may raise questions, but in the absence 
of new evidence, the individual will faithfully perform his part in carry- 
ing out the decision which represents the best thought of the group Any 
decision is subject to renewed discussion and reevaluation 

The foregoing does not imply that everyone must think alike, that all 
must agiee in every detail This would be impossible even if desirable 
7Iuil will always be diversity within agieement differenees within unity 
\ lew persons arc geniiineh annoyed othtis aie disi oiii aged bv the 
vai ictv and diversity of human opinion and thought Some say that there 
IS no need to stud) earefully cdueational thcoi) and practice because 
today's theoiy is replaced by tomorrow’s Some objeelors are merely la/y 
or untiained persons others are earnest and sincere The latter are no 
less uninformed than their unprofessional colleagues, but their opposi- 
tion IS honest Releience is to be had to the history of tivili/ation and of 
edutatinn Principles, philosophies, praciiees even dassinom rUvircs do 
not ehange capriciously or at random They change tnntinuouslv in a 
leasonablv systematic, orderly and progicssivi way The suceessive waves 
of Linphasis on new ideas in education are not mere passing fancies or 
lads New principles and proecduies arc not disconnected interjections 
into the educational pioccss To say that “things arc always changing in 
education ’ and that ‘it is no use diseussing all these plans and ideas" 
or 'just go on as we are and tlu old ideas wull eome baik’ is a good 
index ol ignoiatiec and lack ot naming The alcn educational workci 
will seek discussion of new ide is will cxainuu new suggLsiions To leluse 
U) engage in vigorous diseussion ol new eunuulums, methods policies 
building plans, instructional materials is lo be somewhat immature 
inielleeiually and emotionally 

nilfLieiicc ol opinion and exchange of ideas so annoying to some is, 
in fact, a wholesome sign The situation has vitality and tlu individuals 
aie growing New restaieh, creative contributions, will always stir dis- 
cussion between consci vatives and liberals Persons of dilleiLiu levels of 
abilily training and expciienre inevitabh will dillei 1 lie icsultant 
diseussion and study among honest persons under a competent chairman 
is the 1 Oriel to growth Even objectors of a somewhat tcmpcninental type, 
extremists ueihaps, arc valuable members of the group They not merely 
prevent comjjlarrncy but often contribute new ideas of real worth Un 
orthodox chinkeis, ’heretics," should not be excluded or ignored They 
may be a nuisance at times but they do serve the group well upon 
occasions 

Endless argument, quarreling and quibbling dispute does go on in 
many groups The cure is not a return lo imposed authority but earnest 
effoi t lo rise to the level ol mature deniorracry Group discussion will be 
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effective in so far as (i) we have faith in individuals. (2) the group 
possesses sincere convictions on the value oE democratic action, and (3) 
the chairmen aic competent leaders of discussion 

The continuous discussion of differences of opinion, of the implica- 
tions of facts will develop a core of group-accepted principles and 
processes Attention to the remaining periphery of diversity is important 
both for securing ntw ideas and for guaranteeing democracy 

Democratic organization can be efficient Anothei question constantly 
asked Lspctially by those lesponsTBlc for large systems or divisions is 
f?an this loose, cooperatively oiganizcd, constantly reshaped machinery 
iclually be efficienti' The evidence is not yet extensive since democratic 
administtation is still emerging slowly The evidence is scaucred widely 
in articles and bulletins, but it u available Logical argument as dis 
tinguished horn evidence is all on the side of dcmociatic organization 
DcmotiaLic organization seems to he fully as efficient as the authori- 
raiian in seem mg everyday loutine lunciioning Democratic organization 
seems tar more elficient in st curing ihe iiioic im]joiiant outcomes such as 
the peisonal growth ol staff and pupils, nuuiuaining mental health, 
eliminaLing hai uul susjjicion with then .ucomp.inving inhibitions 
and dt stun Lion ol crt.itiviiv, securing greater community participation 
m and respect loi the educational system The dynamic, vaiiabiL unpre- 
dictabk ispctts ol any cooperative human activity aie casilv eaicd foi 
by denioiiaiK adnuiiistiation but arc often ignoied by too rigid auihori 
ta/ian pio<ti!ure Dynaniu processes do not submit readily to ciit-and 
diicd lulcs Ol mtchanisnis Government and indusiiv fiom which we 
boiiovstd ilu authoi itai lan piocediircs arc discounng this mtl, partie 
iilarly in indusiiy ai t moving towaid dtmotraur organization 

Auihoritanan .ulminisiration is oftt n not ntaily as efficient as claimed 
because of indiffeicnce 01 antagonism within the stiucturt The actions 
ol persons 01 loiriniiitees to which authority has been delegated arc often 
questioned The liinits of delegated authority arc debated Wrangling 
and waste motion often result within what is outwardly a logically 
01 ganizcd inLehaiiism 

Democratic cooperation operates within a framework The problem ol 
formal organization of machinery has been left out of the discussion up 
to this point so that the principles enunciated would receive all attention 
and emphasis DcniociaLic oigaiiizalion is not as some Icar, amorphous 

17 The writer is indelued lo Ralph !• Siiehc! Ini \ sciurnrc here taken from an 
unpublisliLd nidiiuscript Lei s Try Lducalmn / fur Timr 

18 rvcLlIcnt brief nuicmis hcinng upon ihe LlTiLieiicv of democuiic orpaiii/alion 
are scattered ihrough Deviiicrary i?i \cbool idiiitm\tr<ilwn by koopman Micl and 
Misner Foi an extellLiu del tiled illusiration set Guidnncp in Demncrntic Living by 
Viihui D Hollmpshcad (D \pplelon Century Company Inc 1941) 

See also in in\ of the monn^^iaphs mil levij, leiciicd lo in ChapiLi 11 of ihis volume 
PiralJel aif^uiiients leferniif^ to classroom lejchiiig will' citation of six studies will 
lie found nn pp fiH flf| of The Gutefante nf framing imvitifi, h) W H flurtoii (I) 
Applelon CliUiii) Compinv Inc ipjf) 
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WithouL recognizable and dependable structure Democratic leadership 
operates within a framewoik Without a framework, without mechanisms, 
without rules and controls^ the results are inevitably incoherence and 
chaos The contrast between authoritarian and democratic organization 
IS not that of striittuic versus no siiuetuit The eontiast lies in the origin 
and purpose of the stnictures, in the form, operation and controls within 
the structures \ brief resummary of points selected from the foregoing 
detailed prcscntatiun will throw the contiasts into sharp iclicf 

Origin and jnopose Authoiitarian structiiie is set up by legally 
designated Itadcrs and is m part itscll determined by law Ihc real 
purpose of cdueaLion may oi may not bt influential in the piocess of 
devising the riiathinerv The pin pose mav sometime become whcthei 
rcrogni 7 cd or not the logicality of the system and its smooth operation 
Duties may be and often are assigned functionallv under authoritarian 
foiin, but in an overwhelming numbti of stliool systems tlu duties aie 
assigned in wholly arbitrary manner Jn others, disinbiilion is made m 
terms of the prrdc tcrmincel mathinciy instead of functional relationship 
The disLi*bulion of duties in eeriain large titios could have been made 
equally wdl by drawing tlum our ol .1 hat 

Democratic structure is set up coopciatneh by those wlio arc to 
opeiatc It 1 he purpose is 10 serve given le .lehing lc.n ning situations 
Duties aic moie likely to be assigned fiinctiomllv The improvement of 
learning is more likely to be the primary consideiaiion, smooth operation 
secondary Errors here arc usually tiaccable to iiuoireet undei standings 
of (Icmoci aev 

Fatm Disiinction wdl be made in setting up any loims between the 
simple, repetitive routine operations of a sehoo] svslem and the dynamic, 
\a 7 iahl(, unpiedittable nectssaiiK < xpti initiilal aspicis ol the educa- 
tional pioeess whieli the system is to serve 

Under ciiliri aiuhoi itai lan 01 democratic conditions, the iiiaehiiierv 
for everydiy ojnration of a sihool system will appeal ouluxndly to be 
very siiml 11 Inivtudly, liowevei, ilie whole altitude and setting will be 
didertiu hecausi all persems ronitined participated m the eoujiciativc 
foimulalion of ihi scliemc, all pcisoiis know 11 can bt redesigned to mecL 
new needs, all peisoiis knfiw that they individually may suggest moelihca- 
Lions and paitnipatc in reshaping the structure 

rile machineiy loi the more dynamic asjiccts will, under dcmociaey, 
be made and leinade as situations develop Couneils, eoninnttees, study 
groups will appeal here as they did under the authoritarian seheme, but 
they will not be set up m advance of an actual situation, not set up by the 
cciitial statf, and tlvey will not lemaiu fixed Democratic mechanisms will 
be oiganizeel in teims of the situations to be served and by the persons 
involved mecharisms will come and go, membership will change The 
flow will as often 01 more often oiiginate in the committees of teachers, 
teachers and supeivisois, tcaclicis and pupils, or community members as 
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It does m the central offices All types of contact will be free and easy, 
instead of confined to sharply defined lines and channels 

Opn ation The operation of typical traditional organizations is of 
necessity mechanical and formal to lesser or greater degree, it may be, 
though not necessarily so, dictatorial and repiessive Democratic organiza 
tion to be successful must operate wiih considciable flexibility, and with 
lull lecognition of the inescapable human tactois involved whenever two 
or more persons woik together This leads us to controls 

Coiilrols Authoiitarian controls arc easy and simple Clearly stated 
1 iilcs dtfiniLioii of aicas ul actiMiy, lines of authontv, control all actions 
Rigidity difleis willi svsttms, workcis being given tonsiderable freedom 
in some, 1 educed to actual puppets in otheis 

Democratic oiganization pro\idcs for broad assumption of initiative 
in gelling things dont What then keeps individuals from "going off in 
all dirtctinns at once’-' What pievents confusion incoherence, LiieLion, 
dash? The fnsl and simjDlcst contiol is that of the cooperative. ly formu- 
lated gcntral fianicwoik within w'hich all aic working The seiond is 
the coopfr.Uivth (kteimined policy and disiribiuion ol shaied duties 
set up ispecially fni an) pro|tci The woikcr txcrcises initialive 

within a frainewoik which he helped to set up, hence understands, and 
to which lit gi\(s loyally Initiative will be along the lines of bringing 
tilt iridn iduaJ s jnriicular contribution to the aid of the common out- 
lined plan and jitocedurc The thtui control is the recognition by any 
honest and scnsibU person that he loses the respect and tonfidence of his 
cowoikeis and actually destroys his own cfTeetivc ness if hi ignoies all 
toniiols The fozot/i control is tlic most remote bur perhaps the most 
powerlul tliL (UmociaLie conscience previouslv diseusseil Individuals 
wull need to possess hrm and lasting belief in the dLinoiraiic process and 
be dLlcimined to uphold it b> working within its sell-assumed obliga- 
tions 11 that sounds utopian and if we do noc have faith that it will work, 
then we need not worr) about the problem longer Dcmocraev is then 
merely an idle dream The democratic process in school and in society 
will work only as it is based on convictions of democracy and upon 
willing assumption of us responsibilities 

'simple ilhistiatioii of dcmonulu pTotedure \ simple everydiy suli « 
tion and one whidi causes much trouble even under the caiehilly defined 
contiols of the autlioritai lan system is the flow of assistance to an in 
ilividual leachci or group ol tcncheis All suggestions and matciials must 
reach the teacher traditionally, through one source the building 
principal Under democralie supei vision advice and aid may flow from 
several sources to one person or group Suggestions may conic to a teacher 
(or pupil, 01 pimcipal, or supervisor, or superintendent) from several 
fellow-teachers, from several supervisors or other consultants, from special 
service personnel The suggestions may comt in response to a request 
from a teacher who under democracy has the right to consult any eo 
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worker, or ihe sugfrestion'i may be volunieeicd by co-workers who under 
democracy accept the obligation to offer help if the situation demands tt 
A problem in coordination is presented 

First, suggestions from various persons are not likely to be seriously 
contradictory and confusing when given by co-workers who set up in the 
first place the policy and plan under which they are giving and receiving 
advice Seamd ihe person receiving the advict instead of giving way to 
complairil if advice does conflict has under democracy not only the right 
but tiu obligation to weigh suggestions in the light ol known facts 
to accept 01 reget on the basis of logic and evidence Tlinrl, the indi- 
vidual may disiuss with the various advisers attempting through round 
lohin lonvtrsitions lo sift anti coordinate Fourth, the teacher may ask 
the various specialists loi a bricl group confircncc loi analysts of sugges- 
tions The toicgoiiig analysis holds foi any offirei in the system from 
supti inti ndi nl to cusiodian, and for groups of persons 
Democratic organization jhould resuh Jrein growth, not from an 
administfatTve jmler The lengthy analysis of and plea lor demon atic 
urgaiii/atioo thus not nuaii that wi ait to throw ov erboard the traditional 
organiZittions wt hast Dtmoiiatv in school administi atioii will ilsuU 
born long slow giowib as it has in all othei human activities, it will be 
evolved through long patient, but constant clfori by all mcinlHrs of tIu 
stair studying and woiking logc ihtr 
'icrious obstacles stand in the way Fust and piohablv iht most dan 
getous IS the long enlienchcd tiadilioii of aiiilioniaiian adniinisii ation 
Sccciiicl and torollaiy in this, is the meiiia and unwillingness to change 
among ihost with vtsted interests in the old Political palionage in some 
systems is a part of this point Thud, ihiic is lack ol knowledge nl and 
cxpciiincL with the democratic pioetss Ihis is a challenge as wtll as an 
cibslaeh Fiuulh, it is said that human natiiic is against ehange agaiiisL 
assurajjtion ol re spcnisibility, against the eonsi,int aleilncs, thi "eiernal 
Mgilaiiee’ winch is the puce of clemociatie fieccloin Human nature has 
polLiUials ol eipial it not greater, power for progress, lor courageous 
assumption ol responsibiluy, lot persisting thtougb disappointments 
Uiwaid ideal goals 

file chief point is dial elemociatie oigani/atioii is wholly jiossible 
ol atbicveraenl by any group w'hich desires it ardenth enough and whitli 
will do something about it Dcinocialic oiganizacinns aie beginning to 
appear 111 niereasing numbers tint merely m education but in industry as 
well Tiu cardinal sin is to sii around and discuss tt without doing 
invthing about U Educational woikcrs must noi be discouraged by 
obstacles noi baiiihooiled by those opposed to democracy They mvist 

Demueratje, Uig anizatiuns s chematically represented Demoeratic organ 

nation cannot be 'cHirtcirsTTraTny as the traditional mechanisms General 
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outlines can be presented which it is hoped will stimulate groups to 
develop their schemes Charts are static representations of dynamic 
processes Councils, committees, and the like change, personnel is con- 
stantly changing within a democratic organiration Charts must be 
examined therefor with those facts in mind 

Illustrations of the general Iheoiy for a single school and for the 
system Before taking up actual illustiations loiind in piactice v>,c may 
examine schematic outlines of the thctity One of the best disiussions 
IS found in Koopinan, Micl, and Misnci The thart on this page shows 
the set up which they adsocifc loi a single building and uhich is based 
upon the following •issuniptioiis 



I HI I M I 01 I’AR 1 1( IPATION 

tiom ( Kiihcil Ko(i(im ui \li(c Micl nul r.iiil J VIjsiicj Diiiuj(tnr\ ni 'ttliuol id 
tnnii\lroii<i7i (Nlvn ^ di k I) V|iplcion CeiU(ii\ Coinpiii) lor UJ43) p Hi 

I leicheis is .1 pidtcssioii il giniip ihuKid SMih impniiinl soiiil rcsponsi 
Ijiliuci should (otiiiiiiiou<ih stud) tficir oisri prolessiopid pnddeins if 
the school IS Lo lunction is a dvmniic sornl agency I he need for such 
studs suggests the forniiiion of i tommitiee ivhirh is nJJcd here tin 
Teacher Aflaiis Commiutt The tsscniial luntiions of the Teacher 
\ffiiis ConiniJttcc rirt 

a Keeping tuuli) members infonncd concerning the activities of pro 
lessional organirations lo die end th it ihe rights and responsdiibiies 
of all piofcssiondl agents mav be reeogni/ed and tUseharged Lftcciively 
b I acilitdtmg the personal ind prolessional growth of all agents bv 
making a\ id.ible the services of specialists and the lesults of signih 
cant studies, reports ind wnliiigs which will help c ich person to be 
come an increasingly alert, informed iiid useful member of the 
profession and of society 
c Promoting optimum seeuiily foi teachers 

d Providing opportunities where hv professional agents ma) participate 
in recreational and social aciivitits which will further normal human 
relationships 

e R^epYesenUug the faculty in the translation of accepted policies into 
action 


^“Koopmin Miel, ind Misner «/> cit , Ch 4 
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TROPOSTD CIJAUI Or THi- ORGANIZATION OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM 
MW COMMUNITY CENT ERl D SET-UP 

\irri\vs iiuliiJlc lines nl pcilicv ftMiiiaiioii and auLhoiiiy 1*Iircs ind Inokcti lines in 
cIiciLl inicrpli\ Ijcl^vclu (he srhuol oi{;iiii/ iiinii uui ilir rinnmuniiy Fiom Cliunrc 
V Newell Ihc Children \ic »t ihc I o() m 1 his Or^iniiiuonal Chui 11 iscil 1111 
Muelciu diieiiumil Design 1 hr NaliMns Schools Vol 51 (June 1913)1 PP - 4^5 


MembcR of the Community 
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Z. A public school needs die application of intensive group thinking to 
the end that its activities may ha\e unity of purpose Opportunity for 
such group thinking is provided by a commiLiee which ib called here die 
'Cuiriculuiii Activities Cummiuee ‘ The esbential functions of this com 
mittee are 

a Adapting gcneial curriculum policies for use m a given building 
b Oiganmng the learning experiences of students ineluding student 
partiLijiatioii in the administration ol the school and planning the 
use of specialists 

c Developing techniques of evaluating ihe curriculum experiences ol 
students 

d keeping curruuluni reeoids 
e JM.iniiiiig the instructional budget 
/ Planning utilwation of school plant 
^ Planning rcplatciiicnis and additions to srlinol plant 

3 Heal experiences must be the basis of the ediicitivi process and there 
fore die total environment in which persons live must be rciogni/ed as 
the source of the most important learning exjierienits Ihis sugi'isls tht 
need for a cniiimittee that is called here the Communitv Helations 
Coniinittee Tlie essential functions ol the Connnunity Rcl iLions Com 
miitce are 

a 1 dcilit.iiing the paiticipation of all nicnibcrs ol ibc communitv in 
planning executing ind appiaising ecluc ition il policies iritl .iclivitics 
b PI inning interpretative programs and exhibits 

r Making aviihhie objective data concerning fominuniiy ccluc itional 
needs through (he leclmiquc ol the continuous coiTinmujiv survev 
d Conperaring virh (omiminily groups m ilu lontinuoiis development 
of effective agencies and activities of adult eiliii iiioii 

4 The actiMtits of these basic committees must be (ooidnnrcd if they arc 
to be effective in promoting sornli/aiion "Ibis reinuics tin org ini^ itioii 
of (oordin iting commiitee wdiich is called lieic the Sncnli/ition Com 
niutec [he essential rumtions ol (he Soc i ili/ iiinn (onnniilce au 

a Surveying and evaluating social life in order bctiei to cntitire the 
the finutioii ol (lie school in sncuiv 
b IiiLcrpiecing lesuUs of evaluation activities in leims ol the iiiiilirv 
objective of education— dcmotralie sociali/aiion 
c Determining steps emphases, and sccjuences— the slntegv ol stliool 
administration 

d Reviewing, coordinating and integrating utr'ities of stiiricnts 
teachers specialists ind comniiinitv groups 
e Maintaining bilince imong the iciivitiis ol siiidcnis leuheis and 
community groups 

The chart on page loh shows the general scheme for a cit>-wide nrgani 
zation The assumptions given above for the building oigaiiization hold 
here Other relationships are inferrable from the chart 

A very ingenious scheme proposed by Newell is seen in the chart on 
page 107 He wishes to emphasize that the school organization works not 
in a vacuum but within a community The lines designating groups flare 
out toward the community and are set off fiom the community onlv b\ 
dotted lines mdicaiing that no rnmpkic hairier should exist Easv iiiici 
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play should be indicated The general principles set forth by Newell are 
similar to those in this chapter 

Another scheme designed to indicate the prominence of the periphery 
in contiast to the central organization is found in the Proceedings of the 
Eighth Annual Conference for Administiativc Officers of Public and 
Private Schools 



COl'NCII <)R^,ANIZ^^IO^ 

Fiona Willi im C Rcivis editor FrotmUjigi of iht 1 ii;luh \niuul Conference of 
AdminisirTLivc OITiceis ol l^iiiilic <nd J‘iiviie Sthools (Chicapci Uiiiversity of Chica|»n 

1'1L5S I 9 J 9 ) p iHo 


All cxceJlciit iLliLinc foi single. buii(fin^ lUliiiinistration is given b\ 
Mochlman and is seen in the chart on page 110 
Illush atwns of actual pradtre in small and /riige \ystems The chaiL on 
pdgt w-j, slioi\s d Simple organization lor the small system of Webstei 
Groves, Missouri The chart on page 112 shows the somewhat more com 
plicated orgaiii/ation in Denver, Colorado 

Oj gantzations which indicate interaction with comrnuiHty towaid 
greaie) integration oj educational e 0 ort and outcome Interaction with 
the community agencies was indicated m the early pages ot this chaptci 
Two later chapters (X and XIV) will develop furtlier details. Foi the 
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moment we will examine three charts which indicate this interrelation 
ihip The first one is from Tyler, Texas, where an extensue and impor- 
tant program has been under way The second one outlines the organiza- 
tion of the community council in Gkncoej Illinois 

The third chart shows the organization for a community survey and 
improvement of the schools in Weston, Massachusetts, in which the writer 
paitiLipaicd as one of the consultants 
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CHILDREN 


C O M M U \ n \ 


AUMIMSTRAIIVI OHCAMZAllON I'NDtR COMMITTCr riA\ 

OR MIJI IIPIK PKINCJPAISHIP 

Iiorii B Mcitlilinan School /lfJr;»MM/rolion lt\ Dcvelopnirnl ProKiph^ mid 

J utuie in Iht Lulled Slatei (Boston Hou[;hton Mifllin Coinpinv 191C1) p •y\o 


A fourth chart fioni South Kingstown, Rhode Island illustiates still 
another type of community participation m surveying and improving 
the schools 

Discussion Quistions 1 or Quick Genlral Introduction 

(Use the same questions as appear under this heading at the close of Chap 
ters I and II ) 
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D1SCUS.S10N QutsiioNS Caliinc. 1-or More Lxtendld Anal\sis 

1 List several reasons of major importance showing why it is of the utmost 
importance that any given school system attack and make tentative so 
luLion for the problem presented in this chapter 
a Examine critically the two outlines (authoritarian and cooperative) of 
principles given in this chapter 

a If there are any items omitted in citherscheme which you think siiould 
be included mention them and present arguments 
h If there are any ^tems with which you cannot agree, present your 
arguments 

{ Cite from your own experience (either as teacher supervisor, principal, 
superintendent) two concrete illustrations of difficulty arising from lack 
of good ddininistrativc orginization within the school system Describe 
the cases briefly, indicating how the application of principles in this 
cfnprci might Jia\e obviated the trouble 
4 Cite from your own experience any illustrations you may have en- 
countered wliercin good organizations were operating, whether authon 
tan m or cooperative 


W^RirrtN Rt PORTS 

Superintendents supervisors principals and others are urged to use their own 
situations in answering some of these exercises Class members will recognize 
tint frink discussions of local situaiions are confidential 

1 Describe in some dctid with charts the administrative organization 
wuhm youi system with special reference to supervision 

Include an an ilvtic siatcniciu showing agreement or disagreement 
witlt principles 

Include clefiiuie suggestions lor improvement if the present organiza- 
tion IS not satisfactory 

(he specific m presenting ilie conditions within the situation, size ol 
system traditions personnel type of population or other significant 
items ) 

^ Students not now ronneued with a school system may set up their own 
background for a ihtoreticd siiiiatinii and develop a desirable setup 
or ihey may anal> 7 e a system in wfiieli ihey Iiave worked formerly 

3 'Vn individual prclcraldy a committee should meet with the supcnii 
tendent and eeiuial staff of any nearby couperaLing School system 01 
with seveial sueh systems and discuss the actual problems arising within 
the orginization methods of flexible adjustment, and so forth Supir 
intcndents and sujiervisors may be inv'iied to meet with the class foi 
similar discussion 

4 Individuals or a committee may examine the charts given in the con 
eluding pages of tins chapter with i view to improving on the organiza 
tion and relationships shown Do the same for any recent charts apjiearing 
in current literature 

5 The written exeicisc at the close of Chapter II may be used here if it wa® 
deferred previously 


Orai Report 

A student can repMart with benefit to the class Chapter 12 in the Eleventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (This 
material mty be given is reading for the class instead) 



(Approximately i6) members) 
I CommiiLee on Arraiigemcnu 



The numbers indicUe the order through which t curiicuhim proposal m i\ piss fioin initnl pioposal to adoption and exe 
cution \n administrate e or supenisors pioposil i^uiild pioi'ress in the same manner through the committees indiated on 
the ri^ht hand side of the chart Fiom C Rohcrt Koopman \lice Miel and Piiil J Misner D^mormr)' School ddmmti- 
tmlioTi I'New ^orV D Appleton Centiin Compan> Inc 19.13) P 9 ^ 
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ORC ANIZATION I OR I'ROllI I M SOI Vl\t WIHSIIR GROVIS, MISSOURI 

From C Rohcit Konpmiii Mirr Micl iiul I’liil | Misiio Viriwiiacy iii Si/iuol Ait 
mintihatwn (New Sulk D A|i|pl(.ioii ( iiiliuy Cuinpiiiy, Inc 1943), p gi; 















Objeccncs 

1 Better relatianship^ v,iihin iKe family 

2 The growth and de\elopment of individuals uithin the family 

3 Better relaiionships betw een the famil) and the cammunit) 
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FitDni Lillian Peek, Fcini >\oik on the Home Fionl Ihc Sion of a Pnmum of IduciUon in ^\hich the Entne tomniiuiitv \\ orks Together 
to Provide for the Health aiul AVellDtin? iil Ml f Uivlin Tims The Hong Fniindition Lnivcrsitv of I exa'j iqn) P 3^ ^ piiated pamphlet 

I oc'il tli'itiivHion til pi itL of ttuiiilinator 1 ivt of ichicvcments 
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BTSINESS 

Chimbci of Commerce 
Roi\i) C luh 

Rl Lie ION 

Firsl C hurrli of Christ Scientist 

C IcnroL lliiioii Churcli 

L ill hit in C hui cli 

North Aho;e C<)ti{»iegiiioti il Isittl 

North Shore Mefhoiiisi I pibcopal 

St Lhsibcths Church 

St Pauls AME Church 

GOVERNMENT 
( lucus IMju 
1 ilir ir\ Doard 
1 * uL ilii inl 
Villigc Hoard 

WLLEXRF 
Arden Shore 
Infant W ell nc 
RlIicE and Aid 


TDrCATION 
noard of I- flnration 
Parent Tcuher Association 
Glencoe l^ublic Scliuols 

RPCRr\T 10 N 
lUw Scouts 
Ctiil Scouts 

C.Icncoc \imiBiir Pln^era 
Phsijroiind Lonimittee 
J hrcshuld Pli>Lis 
Gaideii riuli ol Glencoe Shnkie 
(•aidtn Cluh ol Glencoe Founders 
Masonic Ltid^c No 98) 

Ncu JiicrSundi'y Fvening Glub 
Wuinan s Libiary Club 

CITI/I NSHIP 
Ameiican Legion 
D A R 

Lciguc of Women Voters 
(.Iliiloc IIislDiical Society 


UKt.AMZAIION t)F A COMMLMTY COUNCIL 


Lion t Kobeit Kuopinaii Alice Micl md Paul J Mis.nci Democracy in School 4d 
miniihauon (Neu York, D A|jpltion Ceiiiui> Cuinpany Inc 1943), p 301 
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THl STRUCTlJRr AND ORCAM7\ri<)N OF IHt PAHTICIPAI ORY SURVFY' OF 
IHl SCHOOLS or SOUTH KINGSTOWN 

Fiom Hr tht- Ftoplf 0/ South Kinf'\loiUti Rhode Inland. look tn Our Schnnl'! (Provi 
cIlikl hi Stile Hep.iiiniciii of Filucuion 1945) p 7 
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ADDESDVM TO CHiPiFR III 

The examination of thinking in fields far rcmo\ed from education 
often gives further insight into the problems and unquestionably develops 
greater security in the educational woikei The following stattintnt of 
principles of administrative organization is from a fundamental mono- 
graph in administiation with special reference to government ' The 
concepts divelojicd in this chapter are notably siinilai to those advanced 
by siudtnts ol the science of administration 

1 Pcrstinncl administrdtion betijuies of txlriordin iry sigiiifiranre nnl 
merely Irani the siiiidpoint of finding qujlified appointees for the van 
uus positions liui even more Jroiii the stindpoiin of issistiiig in the 
selcLUon oj individuals and in the maintenance of condiiions winch will 
serve to ciLate a louiidatiun of loyalty and enthusiasm 

The new drive for career government serviLL ind lor in service tram 
mg derives its signihcaiice not so mueh from the fact that beltei persons 
Will enter the sen ice when die chance for promotion is held out to them 
hut from the litt that i career service is a growing ind leiniing service 
one that believes in the work and in the fnuirc ol tin rnicrprise 

2 Fven whcie the stiucturc of the nigmi/ation is arruig^tl in jnodiice co 
ordin.ition Ijy uilhority, ind ceiiiiiilv in those it ilins in which ilu 
slruciLire as such is warning the elfort should be miulc to clevclop ihi 
diiving ideas bv cooperative elfort and eoinproimse so ih it ibi u m ly be 
an understanding of the progi iiii i sense ol ]:» u ui ip lUon in its loimu 
1 iiiun, and ciuliususm in its realization 

3 Proper reporting on the results of the work of the depiriments and ol 
the govcrninciu as a vsliole to the pulilic and to the controlling legisla 
tive body, and public ippreciaiion ol good service remlend bv jniblit 
employees is essential, not merely as i part ol the jiroccss ni democratie 
control, hut dso is a means to the devc (oj)ineni of setvitt motile 

4 As i matter ol public policy the government should tniouTagt the di 
velopmcnt ril professional associations among the emplovecs ol the gov 
ernment in rteognilicm of the fact thit sueh issociiiiuns cm issisl 
povvtrfiillv in the development of stindirds and ideds In situiUons 
where It is natiii d oince and shop cornmiticcs should be built up 

5 A developing orgini/iiion must be eontimiill) eng igecl in nscirch 
bciring upon the m ip»r tecliiiic il and pohev problems ciicoiinteiLd and 
upon the c/TiciLncv ol the processes of work In both types of rtseireh, 
hut particularlv in the latter members of the stiff at every level should 
he led to paiticipatc in the inquiries and in the develnpinent of solutions 

6 There is need for a national svsieni of honor aw irtls wbirli ni iv be eon 
syneuoiislv conferred upon men ind women vvho rcniler disunguislied and 
f.iithful though not necessarily highly advertised public service 

7 riie strut ture of nnv organization must reflect not only the logic of the 
work to be done but ilso the special aptitudes of the p irlirular human 
beings who arc brought together in the oi^anizatinn to e irrv through 
a particular project U is the men and not the nrginizition chart that 
do the work 

V 1 either Geibck anti L ITrwirk Paprrs in ihr Scienre of AdnumstTntinn (New 
York Columbia l)iu\ersilv iqsi^) Principles [nunel nil pages SUuleiUs imy lead 

vMih pinfii Chipler i Division of Work iiicl Chapter B 'The Process of Control 
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SUGCF'ilU) Rladincs 

General Volumes, Yearbooks and Moiwgiaphs 

Ar EXANDER, WiJlnin M, Slate Leadership in Tmpiovitig Inshuction, Contnbu 
tions to Educdiion, No B20 (New York, Bureau □£ Publieations, Teadiers 
College, Columbia University, 194a) 

\lcxdndeT rcvicnvi three programs Louisiana, Tennessee and Virginia rcspeclivclv 
designated as 1 (lirLcii\c program an indirect progrim ind n cnoperafive prugiam 
] his IS an evcellent discussion of principles with evaluation of opeintiun 

Bimson O H Pnrti<}p(iiwn of School Pfisonnel tn Ach/t)nistralion, Doctoral 
Dissertation, Lniversity of Nebraska lyjg 
C o\ Philip W I and lAsciam R 1 High School Administration and 
SiijifiTiiion (New York, American Book Company, 1934) 

This liook IS in cuh disLUssion of leadciship 

Dtpartment of Supcrsisors and Directors of Instrurtion fifth Sixth Eleventh 
ind IjflftnllL Ytatbook\ as listed it die tlose of ChapUr ] The hIri’Diih 
and FifUrnth irc of ptriicular interest 
Holi iNGSHLAD \rtluir D, (tuidunre in Democmltc living (New York, D 
Appleton C nitiir) ( ompan) Ini ii|4i) 

Heic IS a detTilctl iccnunt of eioKing ind using a cooptiuive scheme foi ad 
inimstciing a school 

Koupman C Robert Mur. Aliie and Misnir Paul J Demonac-^ u? Sthool 
4(bnintst)alfon (Neu York D \ppJtton-Cenuiry Conipaii) liie 
C hs 4 5 (1 7 9 

Miriik M ltd I l)<moiiacy in Fdnratinnal Admirintralinn (New York, Bureau 
of Pu()li( mons reulicrs Colkge Columbia Umvtrsily lOja) 

I his discussion is guici il and cisd^ read guing hoih roiiseivaiisc uul Iibci il 
IKisiiions 

MoLiii isf^N, Anhui H 'ichool Adnnnisttaiion Its Dcj'clopmrntj Principles and 
hituie tn ihi United Suites (BodIoii Hougfuon Mifllin Companv 1940) 
fills enn ( liipcdii lunk is rMcnsivc dtiiileil uiili m niy illusmiinns Use the 1 ililc 
111 (oiiLenis Hulc\ nul list of ilhisii mons 

Mori P lul Punnhlrs of Vrhoof Adrninishation (New York, McGraw Hill Book 
Comp ni\ Inc if)lfi) 

LvccHlju ictciit siiiiiniir) 

Mosjh M'jlbiir P Iituhn Paiticipation in School Admniistinfion Its Natuie 
Extent (ind Degiet of Advocacy, Dodoral DissertiUion Lcland Stanford 
UniMisiiv C ilil 

Riavis MilJiim C Democialic Piactices in School 4dmrrintintiOTi (C.hicago 
Univeisiiv of Chic, igo Press, Lighlh ^nnuil Conlercntt ol Adininistraiiv^ 
OfFiciis ut Piihlic mil Private SihnoK 193(1 Ch 5 particularly 
Rorir |ohu V Piititiplcs of DemoCTaftc Supennswn (New York, Bureau ol 
Public Uions, Teachers College, Columbia UniversitVj 194a) Ch 4 very 
valuable 


Repjcseritaiwe Current Articles 

American Association of School Adniinistraion, Personnel Responsible for 
Supervision (Washington, DC National Edueation Association, 1940) 

\ pamphlet 

Doloiass H R , Cooperative vSupervision as a Procedure iii Prohlcm Solving," 
4mc7ifa7i School Hoaid Journal, Vol 104 (Mav 1912) pp 15 16 
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Education and National Defense Series 'The Schools and Coniinunity Organi- 
zation,' Pamphlet No 5 (Washington, D C , United States Office of Educa- 
tion 1014) 

This pamphlet is an excellent one Use it also ivilh the later chapter on the stiitlv 
of ihe rommiinitv 

‘What Deniotracv Means in the Elementary School,” Pamphlet No 6 

(Washington DC United Slates Office of Education 1^42) 

Hassvsru C r ‘ Crjupcratisc Democratic School Administration,'' American 
Schdol Bon)d Jouinal Vol ioi{ (September 11)41), p 51", 

NtwLii Clarciite \ The Children Ate at the Top m Iliis Organi/.ition 
Chart Based on Modern Design,” Nations Schooh Vol |i (June it)4j) 
pp HI 25 

OiTO Henry j 'State Department (unctions in Supervision ” Review of Fdu 
ralional Rpu‘airh (October, lOll) ^ 2 
PtEK Lillian ‘leani Wtnk on the Home rimil The Story ol 1 Progi tin of 
(dutatinn in V\ Inch (lit Eniiie CiOminunit} Winks loi^LlhLr to Provide 
for the Healih ind W'tll Being of All (Austin Texas, HoRf; I oiiiid itioii 
University of Ttvis hj^^) 

J his IS in txrclkni illiisti licit punplilei 

PoTiFR Cf I Dfmn(rarv in Supervision (,ahfointa JouDinl of t /onf fiiiny 
tducafion Vol i) fM.iv njii) pp 201^07 
Slhuit/ [ I To he I (icciiVL Supi ivision Must lie ( ni)])L] iiJM In Ko<iil\ io 
ihf I utme (iMiil idtlplua Penn University ul Jknnsvlv .ini i Sihooi ni Lclii 
(aiioii Maicli a(i ji) 11^41) pp bH 7^ 

Slx5(jn John A 'Is Spcml Su]>trviMon uii the Wav Out'’’ Pimrirfoiys ol the 
N tliiinal (diKalion Association 1041 pp (107011 
Spiars Harold How Can InsirucLional Icidciship Be Unilicd? ' l^iocf tdiniis 
(d (he N ituiiial IdiiciLion Associition i()]i pj) (loi 007 

, Can the line indSiart Piinciplc Unily Jiisiiiuiiniu] Lc idciship- Ldu 

cadonnl M> Ihod Vol ao (Apiil loji) pp 111 JP) >dso in \hc- Jtulh tni of 
tht National A^soctalion of Sdoiidiny Sthool Puiiajind \ ol 2) (^]nil 
''ji') 

Stoops 1 Urganizition of Adiiiinisti ition of Major Sujnnisnry Services 
Anifuiaii Sfhool Hoard fnuinnl Vol loj (June njii) pp ii)20 
Wahiqihsi I I Cu^lll^llll^ Views ol Siliool Adininisti anon and Supci- 
visioii Ldiu alional Adminiitiatiun anti SM/icivnion Vol (Icbruaiv 
1941) , pp Hi 98 

Th( Tti htiKjuc of (jitmf) Discmswn and Dllimuii 
The css( nee of diniotrahc action lies in illusions Insiil upon toitniion under 
sluulinns fnilv aihievcd thifui|>lt liec discussion 1 he Icehniijui is ippc irinf* 
incic isiiiglv in the idininisliaiion ol inanv Ivpes ol liuinaii aetivii\ iiulndui^ 
nidus Liy the eondiu t oi the vvar eoiniiiuiiily all 111 s the att tek ujion de]ini|iiLii( v 
iiid so forth The sihuoh aie the tiaining ground for deimieiaiie disiussiun both 
in the classroom and in administration 01 supervision A special bibliogiaphy is 
therefore given herewith 

Gtneial Daik^tound 

American Association for the Sludv of Group Work (Offices it 670 Lexington 
Ave New York N \) issues a bi inoiithlv magi/ine publishes bibliog- 
raphies and painjihlcis both punted and iiiiineugi t])b((l 
t ne (jioup The bimonthly migazine Luiitaiiis artieles on many l\pes of ac- 

LlVlt> 
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A Selected Bibliography on Gioup Work, compiled by Frames A Hall Ear Lhc 
Aniencan Associauon for the Study of Group Work Printed pamphlets at 
15 Cents Contains 161 relerences including books primed and niimeo 
graphed materials -MI types of group activities included useful not to all 
but many school workers 

Textbooks are now numerous which deal with Lommuiiity organiraiions, com- 
munity schools, morale, mental hygiene industrial democracy, and usually 
carry a chapter or part thereof dealing with group organwaiion group 
leadership, conferences, and diseussiuns 

More Spenpe Ticatii\ey\t<; 

Baxii^r Bernice and Cassidv, Ros ilind GyoMp txptiience (New York, Harpe i 
fL Brothers 11)43) Chs i 2 and 3 kxtdlem bibhograplu 
Bowman L C tloni to Lead Diumnon A Cwuide for l)\e f/u 0/ Gioup Litidru 
(New York The Womans Press, 1934) 

Ciarnegie Endowment for Iniernaiional Peice 4 IJandbooh for Dirruwion 
Ltadeu (New \irk) Topic No g coiuains t\tcJleni spctihc discussion of 
meehaiiics and arrangemenl of groups 

CiARKi L L I he 1 )^ of Slrnighi 7/iniAi7ig (New Voik D kpplcion C eiiiury 
Comp iny, Inc Hjiy) 

Certiin uihcr houks au ihinking and u|)(ui iiu|un> lonUin valuililt ilisiussuins 
Lunfe7Lni.t Leader I raining (Sacraincnlo Calif Depanment ol Idiuiiuin 

\ iriaiiiial kn iiaijiiiig conference leadeis 

Cuol LK Mfrcd ^f How to (.ondiid Corifminti (New Vork MrCiiw Hill 
Book Coitip my Inc ly^a) 

Ihis IS 1 d ALUssioii o( linns iiiplx iiioiis ol ilic (oniLUiue mciluul 

Dinny, George V Jr /I Handbook for Dt\(U\uon Jrndn^ (New \ork linvn 
Hall) 

Dcpartmcni ol Second iry School Principals 7 (i/Ani^ it 7 /nouk^/i A Mutiual for 
Dnrusiion Groiipi (Washington DC, Niinonil J dur lUon Assoditinn 
icrjH) 

Department of Supervision and Curniulum Development Group Planninir nr 
Ldruation, 1^4^ Yearbook (\\ ishington, DC National LducaLion \ssncia 
tion 1945) 

I his vriihoiik com mn an excdlcnl eollcctiuii ol spenlK illusii uinns from ill levels 
and piolnlilv cIil best cullcilion ol icpiiils on piuim No Inlilirij'vajjln 

Department ol Supervisors and Direeiors of Itistiutuoii Sixth Yrnrhook Lffri 
live Iriifruct^urinl J .fader 'thip (Wa.sbinginii DC Niiional EdLie.iiion As 
sotiation, ig'J3) 

— — , Lhiienth YtarbuoK Cooperation Prinriples and PrmlKes 1939 

I he entire volume is a discussion of general theory ll docs not discuss dciu d 
techniques ol &'Oup djscusiioii but good iMiisii jijons of ruiipcraiivc opcijtion 

of manv school piojects A pamphlet issued as a jiichiTUiiJis to this scarbeok and 
entillcd, reacheis and Conpci iliun, cuiiiaiiis even muiL spitilic mattnals mil I'l 
doubtless available m hbrines 

— , Thirteenth Yearbook, Mental Health in the Cla'^'iroo/n, 1940 

This whole volume is good puticulrily heie CInpiers 'j fi 7 g 115 

- , hftctntli Yearbook, Leadership at Work, 1943 

The etUiiL \olume is execptuinallv good on genn il ihcorv of cuoperaiivt? jriinn 
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Idvards, Violei, The Group leader's Gmde io P^npapanda (Revised 

edilion, Nc\\ York Insiitutc for Propaginda \ml)si5, iq^B) 
tirioTTj H S Pioreir of f.rotip Ihinkinp (Nov York Aisociation PresS; 1928) 

1 vviNC Russell H ( Wit C onfiiertre I eadership histitiite for Training Lcadeis 
(Los Arif^nlis N iiKin.il lliire.iu of Cnit Rcscarth, 1945) 

Fansifr Thomas ‘ Djstiismon Mtihnils for \dult Groups” \ pimphlct which 
with others niav he obi lined Irom 1 he Service Bureau for \dult Lcluc uioii 
Division of (iivuifil 1 (Uu ition New York Universilv New York 
C»ARi AND J \' nul Phii I IPS C I Diuusiion Mitfiodi Explained and Illui 
iiatid (Niw^oik IT \V Wilson Co 

( II Ls, H n ll C iJi HapjJti) ” Educafiojial Leadei ifiip, Vol 1 (January, 1911) , 
pp jofi 211 

Sjiiipk liiicr \ ilii iIjIc to classiodin tc uhei 

, rtfidifi l*upjl Planning (Ntw' York, Hirprr R. Brothers 1941) 

[xliMsivL (l(liil((l (lisnissinn irid illiisti ilinn 

(»osi IN WhllirrlF, 'AVhtn W^e WYirk 1 o|rcther. Educational J t iuh 1 \litl) V'ol 1 
I'jaiiuiiv njll) l^p 221225 

Ham I) \( Hoti' lo I tad idult (,ioup^ (Urbini, 111 Colki^c ol Vf^riiultuic, 
Unm isilv of llliTHiis) 

\ (oni|M(lu(isi\r hiiidlMiok uhirh jiilsciiis gioiip IciiUislup n i u iihiiiL; '•kill liic 

Hiatt IMdi i 1 \ 1 * ircni looks it (»r(nip Processes EduciiUuiia! J 1 udt } \hip, 

\ ol 1 (fimiin ion) PP 2 i')2i6 

IM Hi’s/ak (fioifrc B PuKtnal ipphaitioni of Dtniodmy (New Soik Hiirpei 
(k Bioihers u)ir,) 

ImiHciiL Liupli im'< an doto;; sniucihin^; in rnnii isi lo ihv ns tilkiii;' iliuiil ii 

finsoN 1 S nul jtnsos FIUii Modem (ftonp Dutu^uon Puhlif and pMoalt 
(Nlw \rjik H W Wilson Co 1017 ) 

liniN Kurt 1 he Di II nines of (»roup \(iioii Pdufationnl 1 (ftdn\hip Vol 1 
(f mil 11 V ion) PP ’‘IS 200 

Miau Martini Ind Ket p ] oui Powdfi Lhy dn •intfnof)fdooi\t I ooK^ nf 
tiimua (Nlw \iiik W illiim Monow and C omp nii Ini ifii-i) 

Sniiiiiii) V H f jfritM'f iJiwMtoon Slaftnunt of Altlhrjd foi Jradin (nul 
Mfinhoi of Dinu^ifon Gioups and Ciniffi<n(t\ (New \oik \ssi)u uioi 
Piess null) 

, (ui (tiuuj) E\p<iienie (New \oik \ssuLialJoii Press 11)29; 

1 Ins liouk ijiiiliiics juniv LiiiKiciL letlinii|U(s 

1 AUA llikli D'tnamu'i of Lduialion (1 ondoii Kegan P uil iiiiirh, Iruhner 
,^.C() iijja) 

livi) (Ji ills IN Alt of Lru(l<nJiip (New \ork W'hittlLsey House 19-15) 

I'mtccl StiiLs DLpiuinenL u£ \giiLuUure \\ hal Is the Disiuwion Ltadti s ]ob^ 
(Wdslnnutoii DC ) Siiigli iiijmsliee 

Sni,'-i(n/K)rn foi Drsniwion Gioufi Ttadeis and Suggi ilions for Discu\sioii 

Mtjubcu (W ishinglon, DC) Free 

Uhnvilk, 1 J, 1 Philoniphy of Sotial Piogiess (1 ondon Mciluien and Cu , 

ii;2u) 

Waislk flank, Au oj Confeience (New York, Harper Ik Brothers lyjj) 
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The Planning of Supervisory Programs 


Tlic fuiefroiiifT chapter'! hate set loilh in general terms what super 
1 1 Sion IS and n liy wc must hate it J lie major him I ions have been listt tl 
I he philosophy under tvhieh thesi lunetions slioiild be exercised has 
hem ouilined Vaiious schemes lot oig.iui/ing peisoiniel and allocating 
dulus have hien suggested Wc come now lo cine of the most important 
]irobUms in the whole fitld, namely how the actual wink ol supeivision 
shall lie planned and earned out 

P lanning is a lundamcntal principle of suiiei visum Supervisory 
haikis who do iiul develop with then gioups plans ol sonic sou ait (il 
toweling iTK n_tal _grmijses cajiablt ol iiianaiiing rmiii)le\ .illaiis a nd 
gtonps, (a) .luloeials, (j) hojitlcss inroiiiiicleiils oi (|) piilitiealh sccu ic 
appointees who do not have to caie whether ilitv excitise leadership 
01 not 

Ml mliei impoitant luiniaii undertakings au pi niiied No one wou ld 
buihL > load a house, ui a bud ge w .ithoni plans and spci ifu ation s II 
lluse stern to deal wiih im rluiiies and lixttl items, consider llit run 
sluieiion ol a sales oi n political lainjiaign The most elaborate planning 
In liigh|iuted pluiiius" is necessary to inllmnrc (liarh) the public 
Prop igaiiel a, atit 1 1 U sing, pub licity of aiij sou all ire iiicriiods of tc ae liing 
anil supti vision, and they aie vahiabli only lo I he degree that ihev are 
jilaiinttl cartlully in turns ol ihe rt suits dtsiicd, the matciials available, 
and the psythtilogy of the "learners " Wlirthei one is elcclmg a picsidtnt 
ol the United Mitts, jilanniiig an tvtiiing gown, planning to inflnentc 
the citizens of a village to elect a dog talditi, eir planning to hung an 
iiiidei standing of ihe causes of llie Vmeiican Rtvoluiioii to thirty-five 
cighih grade pupils some antitipaiory orginization and sequence aie 
iieeessaty All planning as indicaied in pievious chapters, should he 
totipciative, the entile group partieipaiing 

One of the niaiks of inltlligcnce and special ability is fiiiesight ami 
anticipatory planning Careful planning fot the future enables one indi- 
vidual or group, other things being equal lo accomplish things which 
unorganized individuals Ol groups not only cannot achieve but cannot 
understand Though Inek sometimes plays a part, success in this world 

IZ3 
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JS far more often clue to planning for the future than to either luck or 
waiting for opportunity to knock The stupid, the careless, the shiftless, 
and the la/y do not plan 

In the school uorld expet lence has demonstrated again and again that 
organizing a tciUitivc program for the guidance of school interests is 
essential to the success of any situation During the recent depression, 
school adminisiiaiors lost out again and again in competition for funds 
with oilirr dcpni tnicnts of the government 7 he other departments came 
in vi’ith lac is and (i gin c taLUnl and giaplu-d with analyses of past pro- 
giains and jjiujLdLcl fiuinc adivitics J he stluiol niaii usually came in 
with sirUinidUrtl picas ioi bo^s and girls and a cnnsuousnLss of the 
saiKiit} nl Jus cause The nun with ihe lads and plans usually won 

SupLiMAioii IS jiai tiLulai 1\ m need o f planmng It is an iiiiiisually com- 
plicated piOLcss Miinv dil/eirnt items must be ronsidcrcd There 
a group of I cii n ers ^f_v arious age s chroiiologic.U ant! men tal of varied 
purposes, interests, batlsgrounds, and degree of intelligence <^rcorid, there 
aie niajiy and d i.lf tieiu ouicoines to b< accompl islud sln^dv bj the learnei 
but simuhamoii sl> liy iho sj nrimioiiQg: learning ^sT/iud. thcic are subjecL- 
maUcr, uisti ut ti on il rrutdiil and many leacLujivg of varying 

fomjilLXil)' and acetssibiliiv Ihe nationality ol tin piijiiJs thcir sc^ciaj 
and LconoiuK status iliai ol du school and ilir typis oi buildings and 
KMiiiis available will all conipiicaic the maUei I'ui ibei inoi e, somt of 
these iiems c hange fuiiu icim lo uiiii fiom week to week and even from 
day to day < fouj /Je.^luu is a gMiup ol educational w orkers who vary in 
ane backgr ound, and tcnipciamtnr as widely as do the pupils These 
adults w'lll dilUi gieally as to then plnlosopli> of education and theory 
of leainiiiH, and as to dieir beliefs in the naiuii ol subpt l-mattcr 
flu* (Usilopimius in the field o f cd uiation a_rc so lapid and so impoitant 
*^h‘it i\ IS ii diffic ult task nieitly to keep the slJiuuI system ahieast of 
valuable new clijiai turcs ( TusfT y^thcie is the* lurcs'Jily c^l secu ring unihea 
Lion Ol iiiiet^i atiori ol c dui atioiial clloit lliiough supeivision It may be 
npeaitd tlui supervision is liiglily roinphcatcd Inipiovised inspira- 
Lion.d oppoi tuiiistic landom desuhorv and hapliazaid supervision 
iiievitablv lesulis in eliaos flu planning ol this complex human activity 
nccessuaic'i the cooperative panic ipiiion of all concerned 

An cduntional staff without a piogiam lias no point of departure 
and no destination Tin value of supe r vi sion furthermore, cannot be 
dtlermined well il ai all, unless a plan is set up in advance sufficiently 
dehnile so that the results of its operation can be measured The staff 
must have cicaily in mind the objectives which they wish to attain, they 
must know ihc mithods bv winch these outcomes may be accomplished, 
they must know some of the obstacles which will likely appear, they must 
learn how to adjust the means and facilities available to the achievement 
of the devircd end A good deal of ineffeciual supervision exists because 
groups have failed to make definite plans 
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The following definite reasons may be advan ced in suppou of planning 
in supei vision 

1 A planning program insures that the sjaff has. exami ned the situatio n, 
analyzed needs and resources, and selected for □tteatton_ccLUiiL_aEcdb m 
the form of weaknesses to be remedied or new' departures to be aueiupted 

2 A planning program is a source of professional Simulation to all con- 
cerned 

5 A planning program insures an orderly sequence of prulesaional actni 
ties directed toward -the achitvemeni of designated aitivities Vague and 
genera! supervision mere routine visiiaiioii nid lonfcrence arc replatetl 
by a dynamic evolving series oF diverse a 4 inities 

4 Planning programs cooperaiivcly makes for the easier cpQrdJDi?Lion ol the 
work ol all persons 

5 \ planning program gives du. t»chool bonrl nnd the lay commimiLv cleam 
understanding of the work being done wiihin the srhonls 

6 A planning piogram affords an excellent opportunity for ivaluiiing the 
abihtiis of the stiff since it gives a real basis lor evaluriling sullcss of 
supeivisoiy acliviues 

7 A planning program gives sccuntv md cunhdciue to the tnuie staff 

The planning of ^upeivision is sccuiing int leasi ng recog nition A 

coniptchensive suivey ot supeivisoiy planning in ^59 tiiies ol all si/es 
distributed ova the couniiy, was niafle 111 iqar, by srudeiHs in the wnler's 
seminal in suptivisioti Vciy lew eitivs subimirttl pi ms Sonic ol the 
laiger ones mduated tliat lIrii woik was well pi iiiiied Inn was ol such 
natuLc cliat It could not be lediu' d easily to a wiiitcn staLtincnt A Lirgc 
niiinbd subiiuttcd nu plans at dl and scviial stinil hankly that they 
did not know what was iiRdiu 

Afatiy icphcs uulicued dial ilu soeaJhd pi. in ol siijiuvisiun meiely 
riuain a iqutinc ^ iUl^dulc ol visiting and confcieutc, plus teachers’ 
meetings, deinonstidtiou icadung, and the like V(iy raicly was the work 
oigani 7 cd aiound ccntial ptobltms growing out ol the needs ol the 
schools 111 those days supervision wis slil! looked upon as visitation and 
confeience Supervisors were not adcciuatcly nainu:] lor the woik, and 
even if they weu adnnmsii ative and tleiieal clinns very often pievcnicd 
the exLiciSL of constructive supuMsoiy IcaiKisliip Ilu auLlioiitaiiaii 
foim of adniinisti aUve organization was not always able to secure 
cooperation betwitn defined fields and Inns ol contact Tlu veiy com 
plcxity ol the siiuatioii, mcntioneil above discouiagcd planning 

Great piogiess has been made since 1925 Siminiary compilations have 
not been made but much evidence is avdil'chic in mdga/inc articles and 
in city, county, and stale rcpoits A leport flora Caldornia,^ for instance, 
indicates that 90 per cent of the lural supervisors have leasonably well 
developed plans of supervision Other similar studies are available A 
number ot them evaluate the L‘neetivcness of planning in addition to 
indicating Us presence 

If L ReJit ‘ leithers AppUisjl of Riirvl SchfKit Supervisors Work in t diitoiiiid,’' 
Biillelin 'S'Li i(j fS ui mlLiilo Cilil Si ilr lie |Mi line iH ul IcliieiLiun IDJJ) 
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Long -time and short-time planning The early statements concerning 
planning ha\c icccnil) been criticized as involving only short-term out 
look, as being hagniciuaiy and badly articulated, or not articulated 
at all The crUicisms arc correct We must distinguish between long-time 
and short time plans 

Any school svslLin superintendent, or group of supervisors which is 
alert ami progressive must set up and operate a long-time program and 
work on certain far re aching ma|nr objectives Tliesc objectives should 
involve luiidainental aspects of education and will be both administrative 
and supcivisorv in natuie We are here concerned only with the more 
flirt (tly supervisory aspe cts 

The /louj; Lime su])er\isoiy^ >b)t rtivts will be derived from some of 
tilt l:)asiL amis and jiiir^ioscs oj education in general and from the more 
spttilit purposes of siiprrv ision These objectives might include the 
following ilong with others 

1 Stcurinj^ a umrirumii of rdunnoml effort through 

a (onLinumis scruuny «nd nstatenitiii nf objerincs of rdurition 
h Conuniujus reorgani/auon and ennrhnipnt of the furnrulum 
f Sound idtmmsir iLivt oiginiruion for t irrving tin supcrvisinn 

2 Keeping die s>item abreast of mw developments 

^ Iiiijirovjng Icvils of insight and of skills for ilic entni si ifl ilmnigh 
a Oppoitunilics to particij)iiL 111 iht coopcrativ l lornniluion nf poll 
( It t Old pi ms 

b Opportunuics to exercise leidciship 

r Opporiiiriiiv to rrj out c\perimciital]> new dipailuus l^•l(^.d upon 
hv ib( sntf or ones ov\n ctcUinc ronuil)iui(ms 

4 Aflpisring lo ids stturing iiiiienils and nnprovinn j)li\M( il tondiuuns 
suriounding ic idling and learning 

5 liTijiioving (111 opportunities ol the Ic irnci to tiki ul\ iiuaf'c of die 
Leadiin^ [l II niii^ siiuuioii ilirough 

a SuiVLNiii^ diL prodiitis of leiriiirig 

b StuilMiif:; ihe iritetcclcnis n( siti>lriilory ind uiis ilisl if loi n pupil 

idULVLiIlLIU 

c SUidMiiK ind iiiipiuvmg the inlercsis ijiplifalion aiul uoik Inbits of 

- the jnipil popul uiuii 

lh( |sln)i t uniL super visor^Y plans analyzed and illusir.iud Ulci wdl 
be tin nuans ol acliieving the long time objectives a\ siutession ol 
siniesUal yeaily, and LoiiUnuims pl.uis. plus the (OuidiUAluin ol several 
paiallcl pliiis sliouJil be oigani/eil, designed to achieve progressivelv the 
linuder objettives The relationship between long-time and shori-iime 
jilaniiing the relationship ol supervision to cunirulurn ilevtlopmcnt, 
and the desiiability of cooperative jdanning are admirably set forth by 
Ciswell and Campbell 2 

Supervision dcpeiida for full effectiveness upon the existence between teicners 
and supervisor ol a trminion giouiul of agreement as to die essentials nf the edu 

-HI CaMsrll intl DSC mipbcll Cvriitulum Dcvclupiiieul (rseu \oik Ainciitui 
Book Cuuipaiu i93j) pp 79 
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cdLional program Such agreement may be reachtd by incluidual teachers and 
(he supervisor through a trial and-error process based 011 pcrsoniil relationships 
This method is uncertain in outcomes and is time consuming Agreement may 
be reached, as well, bv means of orderlv group consideration of the issues in 
vohc-d This latter method may be earned forward in organized form with 
thoroughgoing analysis and study and is distinctlv superior in most respects 
to dependence on personal relationships This Litter procedure is a pan of i 
comprehensive lurnculum program Thus curriculum making rightly ronteivcd 
is of important p to supervision because ii provides teichers and supeivisors a 
common ground of igrecnvent from which 10 apprt) ich then wnik 

Cinnculurn lUdking can rcndei a further scnitc to supervision httiusc sli|k?i 
visory programs frequently rend lo scalier efforts and in jn ike the insiruction d 
prngi mi appeal to bf composed of 1 number of somewhat utirelaied pans L’ni 
c\iniplp (luring one ycai w’ork m ly be roncentraied on rtmidnl iiisUudioii in 
rciding ihc next vear on units of work in social sludiis the next veil on non 
promotion uid the. next on aims ol cducition Thi lendcniv is m atiuk lach 
]irobkni is i si pirate distinct phase of insirunion Thus ilcsirihli itluion 
sJups lictwcen various aspects of instrucrion ait 1101 dcvclopcLl irul tt idling 
lends iiuitisjngU to become divided into stpirau tonipaitincnts \ lompre- 
hciisnt (Lirntuluni program provides i coinpUie iclitcd view ol the problems 
ul insLiutuun F ich phase of vsoik is seen in rclitionship to ihc other phists 
\\iili such a liisis supervision can rtiue the spcidic prohUms more idet^iiitel) 
to oilur )ihrists o( insLCLUtion Sups in a supcivisoiy piogrun nny he plinned 
to grow logically out of prttcding steps iiid lo Ic id on to oihtr sitps Super- 
vision m IV thus he piovidcd with dirccLion and colicrcnce vshen based on a 
lomprihinsiVL curriiukun piograin 

P rint iples gov er ning plannin g The naiurt ot suprivjsojy planning is 
nimlr chain ^ind ilic objections furtJui insvvcrcd rlnoiig)i stniuny of 
nnelej lying punt iplcs 

Thf si/prnuioij pya^iom should hi fo) fniilnte d r (lopi ) ntivf ly , 
ilioulrl hi firi cv/nnwon of the (ombim d ilnnkiriji 0} /roc/ins, 
adyyinushatOTS, pupils, and (omrnuutiy funnhns, (oufiiunig tin miuls of 
till yilUfiHou SiipDvisory progianis iiuluah iJu dnuLjon ol cJloii ioi 
dll iliosr coiicLinccl with the iiisii uriional program All toiuoiud have 
their own lypiraJ contiibuiiojis lo make to tin piogiam and its ojjLiaiioii 
The Lcatlici s in p.n ticiilar will not be antagoinsiu 01 indjlfLi 1 iit to siipci 
vision whin they assist iij sitting up the objeiiivis anil in tanying oiil 
iht progiaiTi An orgarn/cil piogiani is always tmiaiivc n will bt rt 
designed freely as il piogiessts A soundly deiived piogiam is set up 
eoupei atively and then guides the cooperative efloiis of Uie stall in 
aehiiving ii This lias all been adequately elisrussed bcloii 

Thr ^u pni 'isoiy pjoiFtn r?) diould b( dciivcd fiom th r sitvntion. h r 
based an far ti^cnnrrtning the needs of the puiipm und the mal etwl 
setting 1 lie pinieiplc here staled is really a rorollaiy of the one pie 
reding J he derivation of probltms and procedures from a situation has 
already been discussed in Chapter III The pimciples and pioccdures 
presented there arc here applied to the specific problem of planning 

Supervision togedur with many other educational arens, has suffered 
from the lack of careful reporting of facts, lack ot critical scrutiny of 
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facts, lack of unambiguous language in describing and evaluating facts 
The derivation of i easunably complete and precise facts must precede 
and be continuous with the planning of supervisory programs A good 
deal of so-called planning in both administration and supervision is really 
vague generalizing It is often superficial and definitely inaccurate Ex- 
hortaion and evangelical discussion together with pious hope that 
desirable ontrnmes will somehow eventuate is substituted for critically 
derived t^alunud, and carefully organized proposals for action 

Eail> elfoits lo dtiive facts on whirh to base rf foinmcndations and 
iiriion win uficn v(iy vagut Impitssionistic and atmospheric statements 
ahmindid such as ‘on the whole good or bad “attitude excellent/’ 
“good 1 claiionsliip ixisiing ' “the impression maclt on observers was 
good (“oi bad m indifTc rent) “ For instance in the Portland, Oregon, 
survey nl igio we find the following paragraph which is cjuitc typical of 
scores of others '' 

On the vholc the work observed in the lowest three grades— the primary— 
was good niurh of it ser> good some of it distinctly superior equal to the best 
tint the obsencr his virnessid anywhere 

\Vhil( st\eral tCrulurs of the griiiimar grades whose work was studied were 
prnbilih eipi d in ahilnv to the best ol ihe pnni iry icicher!) and while the 
grmimar leridurs on ilu whole sctmid (o compirc fnonhh in ibihty with the 
])iiniirv teuliers fhc w'ork ohser%td in (he gi innmr grulrs both iii methods 
Old III M suits seemed lo bt is ^ whf»l( deridedlv infrnor to that observed in 
tbe )>rnn iiv 

Siinilnh ill iIk CIc>cland Survey * 

\i\ inipiLSSKin wliuh was reported hv cveiy obstrvci u that the qualitv ol 
the insijudioii exhihiicd tlumighout the sssifiii is vtr\ uneven Here and theie 
some u ichii stiiuds eiut as lull of cnergv ind thoroiinUh in conumnd of 
lies or lui spluit ol uiion Oii tht other hind some tascs ol iLiiliing were ob 
scivid vshiili in so bid lint it is surprising to find them in the system 

Both state ineiits are wholly iiuioeent ol any faeb Fui thcrnioie, thcie 
IS no W’ay ul knowing what is ineanl by the dcscripiive terms used The 
Poiilaiiel stall incut aetually means less than nothing since the second 
sentence is internally eoncradic tory 

111 ilie SpiingField Suivey in 11)14 beginning of a moie objective 
pioeeduie was noted Classiooin visiiois were asked to tally certain 
specifie and unmistakable items as follows ’ 

In the fust place ihe^ noted whether it was the teacher or a pupil who was 
i liking when the visifor entered In seven rooms out ol everv ten it was the 
teacher who w’.as doing the talking, while in the remaining three 11 w is i pupil 

’ C. 1 ' CubbLilev Pnitiiifirl Si/ioof SuTrry (Portland Ore PoilUnd School Boaid, 
1910) 

■* C H ]iidd Ihc U nrk of thr Publtc Schools, Clevclind Survey (Cleve 

luul Olmi CU\e!inrl loiuuUtion ii>i6) 

1 ' \\jcs l*nltli( Srhuoh of Sftrmgfield Itlmnir Springfielrl Survev (New York 
Citv Russell Sage roundation 1914) 
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Similarly a record was made as to whether the recitation was predommanlly 
one in which the teacher heard the pupils recite or whether she wa^ attempting 
to stimulate them to think for themselves In seven rooms out of every ten the 
records show that in the judgment of the visitor the teacher was mainly engaged 
in hearing the pupils recite what they had learned in the book 

Another record made at each recitation related to the type of questioning 
mainly employed by the teacher The results showed that in eight out of each 
ten rooms the observer judged tliai the questions were predominantly of such 
a nature that the pupils could answer them only by stating facts or giving 
definite infonnation In two ouc of each ten rooms the object of the questioning 
wds mainly to get the pupils to desenbe or explain 

A iourlh set of records related to the answers of the pupils and showed 
whether these mainly consisted of single words, of phrases, or of sentences These 
records show that the pupils in five rooms out of every ten answered mainly 
in single words, while in two cases they used phrases, and in the remaining 
three the answers were mostly in complete sentences 


The coming of standard tests improved this picture but at the same 
time tended to limit analysis to routine factual learning The develop- 
ment of the more modern technit|ut.s for observing behavior, loi dc- 
tci nulling the ptescnce or absence of understandings, attitudes, apprccia- 
iions, values, and the like has greatly extended the faitual icsulis ol a 
suivcy The many old and new evaluational techniques arc presented in 
Chapcei VI Specific applicat ons in making a factual survey as a basis 
for supeivision aie listed a tew pages further on 

The problem of deriving a basis for a supervisoiy program is ditfieulc 
We are observing (i) an activity and not a situation, (2) a process which 
IS constantly changing and not a routine rcpetiiion, (3) an activity and 
process of unusual complexity 

nipennsory prog ram should be f lexible The principles and 
gciieial mechanisms for securing Hexibility were picsenied in some detail 
in Chapter III These may be applied here \ planning piogram is con- 
stantly being readjusted, replanned as the situation changes Two general 
principles may be repeated from the earlier chapter for the sake of 
emphasis 


1 Hcxibihry -Ls en hanced wh en all have partinpated in the cnopera ti\e 
formulation of the plan The group thus umJerstands the aim and proc 
esses set up, understands the connectums and ramificatinns They art 
thus ready and vble to make necessary changes and readjustments with 
a minimum of confusion 

2 Flexibility is enhanced t hrough provi sion for fiee and^c asy contact of 
all jersons wi th eac h other, through provision for easy meeting of 
groups for conference, through shifting membership on committees, and 
so forth 


Two more specific principles may be added 

1 The number of objectives may be kept small and plans for achieving 
them reasonably simple This makes for flexibility in that fewer con- 
nections must be broken, fewer procedures upset as changes emerge. 

2 The objectives while definite should not be prescnptive Fixed goals, par- 
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ticularly of pupil achievement make for rigidity and formality Direc 
tional progress goals ficiliiale litxiljility 

^The supeivi^ory pio^Tfim shoulil include provi^iio n for i ts own 
iestin^^nr n'niuntwn \t\ trroi easy to fall into is post hoc ergo propter 
hoc, that ]s, assuming that certain results arc caused by ccitain preceding 
events Vciv uften the same ici^uks would have been atliieved without the 
prcftding (.vents, oi wiih another sequence of prehmiTiarics This fallacy 
appeals naively in many of the recent educational icpons and research 
siudies 

In edueational reports another weakness which in some instinces skirts 
veiv close to unethical practice, is to seize upon whatever results do 
appear, cl urn credit for them, and asscit that these weic the lesults whicii 
had been desiied fiom the beginning 

It IS necessary tint supeivisory progiams state in advance, with sueli 
ih hiiiteiu ss as jirecaiious and eineigtnt sociil pi ins pcimiL, the cvidenie 
that Icgitiniaiely may be expected to appeal as pi oof of die efheaev ol 
llu plan III sniqili siuiitions it mav In n st semes m stiiistieal state 
mtnts III still otfitis n may be the appearance ni olj]cili\cJv obscivable 
.ind dtscribablc institutions meehauisins maieiials and so loiih In 
otliLis It mav be obieeLivelv elesciibable ehauges in veailui oi pupil 
■leliviLies 01 aiiuueks In more eomplex situations ii mav be i snlijeetive 
blit eirgfiniztel cviluanon of results in teims ol pi i eU n nniiu d ciileiia In 
any event the jilari must inelude lefcrenet tei tests dniks iriieria to be 
Used in eUtti mining ilie eUgiee of success attained Niidless lo sav any 
evaluation of supeivisory plans is to be iiiaelt democraue ally with all 
members ol tile stall lice to participate 

'lliciL IS now in cxisteiiee a small but lespeeiabli bodv eil evideiiee 
indicafing llu value and stieeess ol siijitivisoiy plfUinini; or of siipei 
Msorv devices singly The experimental studies on lliis piohlem are 
siiminarized in Chapter XVI 

The steps 111 planiinig for supervisory programs 1 he planning of anv 
impoiliun enteipiise goes through a numbti o) steps mental and overt 
I lit gcnenl outlines of this process arc know’n Specific application to 
sLipei vision is made hciewith 

Li>(\ln(ite lh( edui aiional product at if arion s stn g fs of de-{>elopment , 
in the light oj ncreptfd objectives, by means of suija^e jnstrjimenls and 
piorrduici of appraisnl ichievemcnt, hihavior, and growth aie to bf 
nuhtdtd in tlx n'aJuation The methods ol evaluating the pioducts of 
leaniTng arc pre’senicd in detail m Chapter VI The following is a quick 
summaiy ol general te chTiicjiies which may be used to discover needs 
winch will become objectives foi the supeivisory piogiani 

1 "1 Lchniqiies foi Finiling and Defining the Neetls of the Learners 

a A survey of fact and skill learning by means of standard tests (a stnctlv 
hiiiilLd but iMdely used technique Supplementation through other 
meins is imperative) 
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Ij a survey of growth in understandings, dttitudes, apprcnaiions, abili 
ties, bchasinr parferns,, through an£.rtlot<i] ind other beh,i\ior recording 
schemes applied in ronirolltd and in uiiLontiollul situations 
c An analysis of the more speciHc activities engaged in by pupils while 
renting studying participating in planning and carrying on units, 
and so forth 

d A collection of opinions and suggestions from pupils, particularly in 
regard to interests aims leactioii to types of ctimculum materials, to 
leaching techniques and so forth 

Analyze the teachini^ ifarning situation in a search for the antece 
dents of jsupil growth and learni ng^ of failure to grow niid Uain jhi tL 
general prottduies are rained on here, simultanLOiisly as a rule, though 
separately on occasions 

^ Recill consider ind discuss rhe general common possible antecedents 
of salisfactorv and unsatisfactory growth and athieicinent 

Anictulents foi Icaining or tor failure are to be louncl, as has been 
pointed oiii within the leiinor and his> processes, the cinnruluni and the 
inattiials ihc teaching stafl and instrutuonal piotessts, the ndininistia- 
ii\t poluKs thu phvsital setting punuhd and in \nioiis lommiinity 
lactois I ht stall (alls upon its stole of piohssional knoultdgt built up 
through milling and (iitKallv analyzed expenentt 1 he bertci ilu 
tinning ilu mote slnrph rriiual has been the analvMS ol ]iast cxpcii 
cnci tfiL guatti till stoic of .ahd maicrnl Irom wliitli to di iw Reealled 
niaitnal mav cit.il with arivthing irom the nature and ust oi devices to 
sLiulirs ol the effect ot cnMionmenr upon failuie to Icain oi upon dtlin 
qinruy jji (onduii Spcenl intensi\c suicly n) some area miv be neci ssnry 
in fast'' whfre simple iccall of oidiinry inrormation js not snfhrifni 
The iccall oJ pertirieni general principles will go on almost auromatically 
and iiiLigis uiili ilic second ph ist which is sepaiible only for discussion 

h Fomiulitc a lujiothesis nr set of hypotheses stating the probable causa 
li\c factors disroscrcd ihe improvement of whiih might lead 'to improsc 
merit in the Inrmng produtt 

The foiiiuil.uion of hviiothtscs is a natural proci ss in alert mineh 
Hypotheses an bnniul lo iiise in the minds ol anyone who is scrutinizing 
a situation or data derived therefrom Flu pioccss ol deriving hypotheses 
mav h( dinmiLlv imjuoveil through attention lo us iialuie and loiUioK 
Capable jiersims of good training, ability and experience with sensitive 
insight into learning sii nations aie likely lo diagnose with considerable 
aeeuiaf) on the basis of preliminary data Coinjilex situations will call 
for clelibciatc study of causes and effects The preliminary tentative 
hypotheses oi "guesses as to antecedents must, however, be validated 
through explicit study of the given situation 

f_Make a systcmauc anal\sis of the local situation to determine with some 
certainty the factors actuallv present as antecedents of favorable or iin 
favorable growth and achieveinent. 
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The general information and tentative hypotheses which have come to 
mind during the preliminary consideration must now be made specific 
through systematic analysis of the factors actually operative in a given 
iituation 

A general hypothesis might be, for instance, that pooi achievement in a 
given instance is due to lack of capacity or ability on the part of the 
learner \ more systematic analysis must be made through the use of 
intelligence tests and through studies of levels of maturity among learners 
and eoiicsponding levels of difficulty in the materials Appropriateness 
of teaching methoels foi given levels of maluritv and types of materials 
must be seiutinired Lack of attention which is often listed as a fault 
HsuUnt m the pupil, since it is easily observable in his behavior, may be 
found to be due to poor curriculum material, poor gradation of marerials, 
lack of neeessaiy supplementary material, to poor leaching personality 
or Tiitihods to poor nutrition, or any ol several oihci causes The many 
factors and their interrelationships lead to the third step ® 

Geneia) techniques foi discoveiing ihe fatiors afluung the learning 
produt t av-e briefly summarized here 

1 leehmques for Finding Factors Resident in the Lciincr 

a A survey of individual and group abililv b) mnn^ of snnthrd tests 
b A survey of informauan background, readinesse'' the n-vture and amount 
of social cxpciiciitc through interviews invenionc^ and tests 
c A survey of interests altitudes prcjudires ind dit like through in 
ventories interviews choices, projection tests 
d \ survey of physical health and maturity bv tists nnd measures 

2 Techniques for Finding Factors Resident in the Staff 

a \ listing made direnly from Ihe itqucsts and suggcsiions of teachers 
Ihese will appear in the participaiuiy planning eunferenecs may be 
secured through individuil interviews or through small group confer 
eiiies Many can he secured from the records ol supervisory assistance 
requested during a given period 

b A cooperative study with individuals or groups ol classroom techniques 
used and proposed 

t \ listing of needs as observed by ofTiters other than the teachers them 
selves 

d A survey of prolessionaj information or judgment through pencil and- 
paper tests 

3 leelimques for Finding Factors More Minutely Related to Classroom 
Procedures 

a A cooperative a^ialysis of objectives of the lesson or unit 
b An analysis of such aspects of teaching as questioning assigning, sum- 
marizing diagnosing pupil difficulties and so forth of the initiating of 
units of teacher pupil planning and execution of units of evaluating 
outcomes, and so forth (Observation blanks cooperatively developed 
check lists and similar procedures may be used) 
c An analysis of stenographic reports of lessons 

9 An intCTesung suinmaiy o[ cau-ics of failure ami of methods of diagnosis is found 
in Chapter i8 of The Giijfiancc uf Lemning 4clivtltei by W H Burton (New \ork 
I) Appleton Ccniurv Company Inc, 1944) 
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d A cooperative study and evaluation of the use made of courses of study 
of source units, of spontaneous leads for teaching-Ieaming^ situations 
e A cooperative analysis of the socio-physical conditions surrounding the 
particular lesson sequence under scrutiny 
4 Techniques for Finding Factors More Remotely Related to the Immedi- 
ate Situation 

a. A continuing critical analysis of the presently accepted aims course 
id study and Lumculum 

b A survey of the training experience, personal background of the teach- 
ing staff 

f \ survey of the social and economic backgrounds of the learners 
d A survey of the community (details in later chapters) 
e A Lontinuing survey of new movements in educdtion to determine if 
anv have guidance for the local situation 
f An analysis of administrative policy and procedure a scrutiny of ad 
ministrative decisions over a period of years and which relate directly 
to learning 

g \ survey of ihe physical plan! and faciliLies provided 

The various mtthodi locus attention upon one or another aspect, but 
It must be remembered chat effective teaching Uaining situations are 
integxaLed wholes Enough different surveys must be made and enough 
different types of data secured to ensure a unified picture of the whole 
without unwairanied emphasis on any one part 
^jNote new depa‘i lures which rrughl he introd uced into the local 
situation Scientific experimentation is constantly pioducing new tech- 
niques in all phases of education Philosophic analysis develops new 
aims and policies with dunged cinphasts on icchniqucs Empirical pro- 
fcdure in the held pioclucts sulJ othci things woiihy of attention anti 
trial New iiems may be teaching pioccdurcs, organi/ation of mniculum 
materials, ndministrative piotrdiircs, iii scruce training techniques 
cvaluaiioual pioccdurcs, and so forth The intioduction or at least the 
trial of new pioccduics and policies is one of the most impoitant char- 
acteristics of the dynamic field of education Supers isoiy leadership will 
constantly be suggesting the ttial in loial situations of new ideas for 
the improvement of the educational product 

Select fiom the total picLuic tinqugh giowp drrrii^utni n l ist of 
piobltins, dilficulties, needs Slate time ai abu( Lives f or the improvem ent 
program The total picture includes the cvaluaiion ol the product, the 
analysis of the situation, and scrutiny of new ideas in tht Field Certain 
Items will be selected for lojig-icrm and for short-term attack These 
become the objectives Objectives may deal with any and all legitimate 
needs which can be met through supervisory assistance The statements 
of course, should be dc/inite and concrete, indicating clearly what the 
aim actually is Typical errors in the statements of objectives are (1) 
failure to be definite, (2) confusion between the objective and the means, 
and (3) confusion between the objective and a statement of attitude or 
policy The following specific ilfustrations taken from actual plans may 
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he of assistance The form of statement may be changed or abbreviated 
as desired 

Objectives which are broad in scope and wholly sound aie ^ 

To ile\t]op understinriing of the theory and practice of unit orf^anization 
of iLdiliiiif' niatcrials 

To tlfvelop undmtarding of the iheorv and prictice of tre iii\c 'ictnity 
To fontiiiuL work on the construction or rcort* ini/ itinn of the course of 
sUidv ill he ilth (or soti.d studies nr gener il sticncf or second grade 
aitiMiics and so foith) 

To dc\clfiy) a more unified ihcor\ of supiivision 

To introdiicr nnriuscript willing jiiln ihe first gi ide ind to improve cursive 
writing in the other grades 

To develop (ooperativelv an iiiilvsis slieet for usi hv le ulurs pnncipils 
nnd supervisors in the sUidv of instruction d pi ictirc 

Objectivf^ tidiiffi «ne /ess firorid in ffope ar\d xoholh sound au 

To evLahlisli a lunior first grade to meet tin. needs of immature children 
vsho irc not sufficienil) developed to piolii h\ ivpinl first gride work 
To inipinve the tculiing ol lundiiiunial skills ol iiiihmetic in fifili grade 
lo improve ihc itichmg ol work i)])e rcidnig m du sivtiuh grade 
To assist teachers with die ehminiiinn of cciiain ivpiial language errors 
found in given gioups of pupils (sometimes in given gioups of 
learhers'l 

To u iin teachers in the use ol diagnostic tests in iciehng (oi wriiing arith 
nieric and so fortli) appropriate to the level involved 

Ohir(lu>r\ which are vague cn indefinite as staUd and whiih nied ocewrate re 
tiaiomnl ax 

To di ignnse the specific needs of different groups ind to oiftini^c remedial 
insiuu linn 

To improve insfruction (I Ins is the whole longtime iiiri conLinuous ofijee 
live ol all supervision ) 

[o improve tc nhers in scivue 

lo leoigaiiuL the couisi of siuclv 

To sieuic more woilli while use of textbooks 

In te.ieh pupils to think 

I u build (huracier 

lo assist uns iiisfactory teachers 

lo create good pupil altitude 

To give pupils an cnrichctf environiiieni and cdueational experience 

Objectives zt;/jicfi ate leally not ob]e(ln>es at all but slaternents of polity, \late 
intnls of means to be used, or statements of altitudes * 

lo encourage leaelicis eoninbuiioiis to the general imjirovenient of in- 
stTUCuon (This has the adUiLiunal fault of vagueness While u eould 

” Objecuves listed heie ind designated as wholh sound arc drawn fium siiuatious 
lepiescnling diflcieiil levels of development Sound means sound for the given 
level of insight or clcvelupmeni in local thinking 

^ I lie hrst five items are bv produets not objectives The) ma) be objcciivas ui the 
numb of ihe leader bni ne not objetLives for the group The) will he achieved 
muu ilK ihrough a good program based on legitimate objectives 
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be a desirable objective in some situatiuns wherL it is peculiarly neces 
sary to gel leathers to contribute at all it would oidmanly make for 
chimsintss as an objecUve It is more easily seen as a valuable by 
product of a good coopeiative program) 

To ha\e a more helpful program of teacher conferences group and indi 
iidiial (Willie till? could be an ohjectiie it noiikl be abstract and 
pointless It IS best used as a means) 

To establish a link between the supervisor and the teachers through com 
inon participation in activities whose purpose has been accepted by 
both 

To give teachers expeuence in the processes of democratic action, to secure 
(or encourage) teacher participation in the solution ol supervisory 
problems 

Developing the inutuility ol responsibility on the part ot the staff find ilit 
eoinniuriitv in rcgiicl to ilic mdividii il education il growth of Ciuli 
child in the public schools 

Jo extend the use ol demonstrifion lessons in supervision (This could be 
in objective onl) by couiiesv is U is clearly a means ) 

To Lucnurige and sinmilate the uichers (Jhis is vague and me iningless 
It could be an ohttcLive but is moie likely a biiLenient of attitude) 

In keep records of visits 

To mike us( of bulletins and supeivisor) ictiviucs 

In give teachers credit fot all contributions made (not an objective but a 
cU suable aiLitude or poluv) 

htufhnts often say they ‘Vannoi sec why' ccitain oj the \agiic, jn 
(IlIihilc Ol iiuoiutt objectives ate not objectives 1 lu sc siutlcius should 
be tbiccced to attempt to develop an explicit plan to go Wiiii th( objective 

III question Tin weakness of inqiiopcrh stated objectives will soon 
btcome dppaitiit 

4 Dtiitlop a pjoguirn of actix’ity under supcn>fV)ry Jrndey^hip dengued 
id i 7 }\pi OiX undd lytitg cottditions ami to bung about imp) ovnnent in lh( 
products of learning The pioblcms once scleciccl and defined, llic next 
task becomes the coopeiative organi/aiion of the aciiial activities of stiidv 
and soliUiaii The following list indicates some of the general means 

IV aildbie 

I Fnccmr igtiiicnl ind assistincc to indivichnl tearhers in carrying on in 
dividual siudv rjn genn il or specific prcibhnis 
i Cooperative planning of group attack upon general cir spenfir problems 

These will utilize an) number of subsidiaty lechniijues 
a Conferences with individuals and small groups for the planning of mv 
md all kinds of projeets 

b Senes of local study groups, general or limited teachers meetings 
r A local workshop with laeiltiies and personnel •ivulablc at stated times 
d Exienijon courses summer school work, leave of absence lor stiidj or travel 
e Cooperatively developed bulletins usuallv with references and study guides 
/ Lxpenmental work, either individual or group, lor the development ol 
new materials, new cviluationil devices, lor try-out of materials 
g Committee and study groups to examine student interests, attitudes prob 
leras, and needs 

h Committee work on curriculum improvement oi course of study writing 
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I Viaiting teachers in local and outaide schools according to plans devised 
by teasers and acalF 

j Visits and conferences by supervisory personnel, usually on call and for 
rooperativelv determined purposes 

ft Cooperatively determined programs of directed observatio 1 and directed 
teaching 

I CommiLices and study groups to examine new texts, to select texts and 
niaieiials 

7 JI Lxchdngc of teachers between schools and between systems 

Detailed discussion of these will be found in Chapter XV 

Special caution necessity for specific statements regarding means 
Many iLudeius in training and not a lew supcivisois lall into serious 
eiioi when developing plans, that ol vague gentiality m designating the 
means 10 be used Groups which develop plans cooperatively aic less 
likely to make this error although many do It is quite meaningless to 
say that a guen objective will be achieved through ‘a senes of meetings, 
“the use of bulletins,” “organi/td demonstration teaching, ’ 'planning 
conferences,” “study groups ” The means must be related specifically and 
tn detail to the definite objetiivc The topics foi meetings must be 
spitifically stated, the books to h< siiidud named (often with page 
references given), pciiodical articles to be studied must be listed The 
function ol a workshop in a gjvcn piogiam must be specified Research 
piojccts must be eleaily dtfincd with tondiiions ronlrols and evalua 
tioiis indicated Bulletins must be oigani/cd around given topics 
Methods ol developing cooperatne elloit on any item must be outlined 
Many of these items cannot, of couisc, be specified in advance in a 
(iMiaiiiic piogiam but loitcasis can be niadt 

Lmphasis upon spmficiiy m describing ones piotcduies cannot be 
ovcrcmphasircd, otherwise the plan is a puie veibalism Many students 
pione to subsiiluie woids lor uieaiiiiigs will, when jjiessed on this matter, 
lake leluge in still fuithcr absuaction One young supci iniendcnt pressed 
hard in distussion to state cxattly and spctifitall) how lie would gel a 
(Cl lain thing done 01 at least plan to get it done siid '1 would requiie 
my teaeheis to do original thinkingl Specificity is an absolute necessity 
and can be achieved within a flexible dynamic program 

There is no standard sequence of eicnts in the attack upon any super- 
visory program One may start with a series of meetings foi presentation 
of evidence another will use few or no meetings Bulletins may be used 
exiensivtJy in one plan, conferences in another Planning may come 
laily or afici certain crises have been allowed to arise Many supervisory 
procedures will enter into any situation The pariiculai objective should 
ordinarily indicate the general line of procedure The ingenuity and 
ability of the personnel will determine the specific activities within iht 
general framework 

Biief cleicripttons of specific supennsory programs The written account 
of a plan or log of its development would be so extensive that lack of 
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space prohibits such exhibits Instructors sJiouJd ^thei collections of 
plans and of logs from the field for use with students Several good diary 
accounts are available in periodical literature A few sharply abbreviated 
descriptions of the chief features of given plans are included here Note 
that two of these programs started directly from the evaluation of the 
learning products, the other two less directly but nonetheless from 
attention to the results being achieved by the learners 

CASE I » 

A Pl-AN FOR THF IMPROVFMINT OF IaNCUAGF iNVTHUfTION THF 
Elementary Grades Santa Ana Cai ifornia 

Obsen'ations and partial surveys indicated that the resulis being achieved by 
the pupils in oral and written language skills were not satisfactory The entire 
staff participated in a detailed analysis of results and of conditions surrounding 
the achievements 

At the fint meeting in September, attention was called briefly to the partial 
facts revealed the preceding spring A more adequate survey was undertaken 
There was placed in the hands of each teacher a bulletin entitled Selected 
Readings in Elementary English ’ This contained classified references on various 
phases of language teaching Teachers were asked to read bneflv lor orientation, 
selecting tults with specific relerencc to their own dilficuliies They were also 
asked to summarize later their own difficulties and needs 

based on teachers suggestions and interviews lour meetings were arranged 
for Octobei and Novembci each one discussing a problem raised by the staff 
Stall members, teachers and an outside expert served as chairmen 

based on the discussions in the meetings, readings, and further observations, 
another bulletin was issued entitled Samples of Natural and Profitable Situa 
tions lor Speaking Icadieis were asked to check these as natural and legiti 
mate or artificial and acadeinie 

Sintultancoush a suimnary of a lecture on language leaching by a state de- 
partment specialist was hinded out 

based on their meetings, readings, and reactions to bulletins, the staff now 
v\orkcd out one 01 two jccoid blanks and criteria lor evaluation which they 
were to apply to the pupils oial and written language 

Ibis coopeiaiive dern ition ol the objective and org.inizalioii nl means to 
achieve it unihccl slafl thinking From then on njeetings deinonsirations, and 
panel discussions attacked the vinous sub poinis svstematicdllv 

CASE T >'> 

A Plan for the Improvemlni or Reading in thl Elementarv Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesoia 

Requests lor assistance in improving instruction in reading differences ol 
opinion on objeetives and tediniques. and other items led to a program for the 
improvement of teaching reading 

Objectives, techniques and outcomes were analyzed Each teacher was then 

Taken from materials supplied by Superintendent F A Henderson and Miss 
kueneman elementary supervisor 

L J Brucckner and Prudence Cutrighi, A lechnique for Measuring the Ef 
ficiency of Supervision Jourval of Educational Research, Vol 16 (Decemlier, 1927) 
PP 323 331 aho m a pamphlet published h> the Minneapolis Public S#-hools 
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d&kcd Lo piepart lessons ^vliicb she thoii^hi: litsl riemonstraied her most effecti\e 
LLJchin^ of woik i)pL jCadinK Detiiled reuirds were mide of matendls types 
of LeaLhin^ aLlivifv Upes of pupil reailion One illustration V.1II clanfv this 
\ listing \vas made of the obicLUves teachers stated they wire pursuing Analysis 
of the actual (Oiuluct of the lessons rcsealed a list of ob^eilives vlnch were 
actually being afleeled The list of claimed objectives and that of actual objec- 
tives did not vvhnlli, tomcide Some desirable objectives of leading teaching were 
wholly neglected oihcrs in cremphasivcil 

A program wis dci doped to improve items which hail been neglected and to 
balaiKL the teaehmg as i whole I trU, a senes of bulletins were issued ilcaling 
dictctlv with jiJiascs nl reading upon which help li.id been spcdficallv lecjucsLcd 
and upon items rcvtalcd li) the initial an ilysis Sfcoiul i series of dcironstra 
nor lessons n is iield again hasid dirccilv upon needs rci c iled b> requests ami 
by the analysis of tcaihing technique The city was dindctl into clistnris mil 
icachcis ucii expected to attend the denionvtr itions ,md discussions Jhc lessoiu 
vsere l lught by regular elassioom uaihcrs who loUinteciid Loci) cUmoiisii 1 
Lions iiul discussions weic held bv pnnnpils ind teicliers in mmv mdisidiiil 
buildings Third, i ijuiubcr of reading spcci ibiis such as \ndtrsiiri and Hus 
well were brought to the citv by tlu irailieis oig nii/Uioiis to clistuss spetihi 
problems louilh current Inciaiure dcihng both vviib rescuiU and wub praetiiL 
was fredy supplied fifth, inembeis of iht Minneapolis lesciich dcjiaitmtut gavi 
special lectme discussions suppicmcnuiig the outside UiLuuis md eovuring 
other local prnlilcnis 

i'v iluiiiun w IS by means of «i resuMcy clucking tin same points o 1 )|lilivls 
malciials incl incilmds which lud been covered in jiiiiiiting ilie piogiam 

Lnipbasis sbcmld be repealed nerc that these u counts an iioitinl 
liulUiins meetings, dctnnnsirations, re.iding anti study in .dl tbtsi pio 
gr.inis .irc specific and definite Pioblenis .lU thailv stiiud Inillt tins nu 
sjieckfiL leLeieiues to study maUtials an to dtfmitt manuals tU ilmg 
with stand pinbUms Demonstralions aie jjiecedcd b\ pitpaiauon both 
td ilu lesson ,ind of the poup which is to obseivc Olismaiion oiiilines 
should be in the Ii.iiids of ihc obseivers and discussion sliould lollow 
bast cl diiictly upon ilit oiiginal needs w'hirh initialed the demunstiatioii 
iiid upon the actual procedures in the lesson 

Ilu inicicsling speeifie data sliow'ing tin (ffects oi iliis jnogram will 
be found in Chajitei XVf vvhicli deals v/itU the evaluation of supcivision 

CASE j 

fill iNTKonncTioN or a Cuidanci Phocmavt imo thi Ctihon 
Arizona, High Schooi 

Interest in a guidiiue program aiose jroni several sources Pirents isked 
questions about tuuiscs lakLn relation lo futiiic liie work pupils iskcd similar 
questions V few criueisnis ind complaints iiidit ited need lor lUtentinn in 
guidance The superintenclenl and teachers vseie iiueiestcd through summer 
nurses and t isual reuling in the emphasis being placed upon followup work 
done with graclu itcs of high schools 

\ survey of the school and of Uie communitv to sceuie facts Ijeiimg upon 

u This account piepaicd from inatciials supplied bv H A Licni superimendent 
III schools ai ihc time cif the project 
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this emerging' interest was ihe first step The age-grade status pupil load drop 
outs and lailures vere all stated statistically A study of diose leaving school 
was made with reference to their success m odier schools to the kinds of jobs 
they go into 

Second, the data from the survey wcie presented to the school stiff and 
further comments emerged Ihc siifl coiuludcd that bcfoic the mechanics ot 
a guidance program were set up it would be well to study the remote reasons 
and implications (Tins is a superior rcaciion ind ^ery dcsir ihle ) The cli urman 
of the Social Science Department yv is thcielore insitcd, third, to lead a lectiirt- 
discussion on 'Social Coruriuons and Then Implications for Guidance' The 
chairman prepared a ten jmini distussion uuiline plus a lew readings on the 
questions in llie outline Jhe group i\as thus piepiretl well in .idiariLe to 
understand the more subtle and remote consider iiions 

The fourth step was to imhze local school conditions in the light of the 
bukground now developed togctlier with possihie local ohjcLtives Ilie high 
sihool principal prep ired a two page suidv guide with rc idmgs is picpariiion 
fur the discussion ol loial londiiions and ohjeciivi's OiiL ol this eonfcrcnce 
gicw plans lor several more detailed discnssioiis of specific asjiccts of an ictuil 
guul iiue prognni Iht fifth step was a ineeling on The Informative Phase 
of a Guidince Piogi on ' prep.ucd and led by a eUssioom leuher who was 
interested in this iiid voluiueeied 

[The various orliei (luiaetcriUKs and pioctsses of i |)iogniij were taken up 
thus ] 

1 he program tluri shified to presenting this progiam to the commiiniLy whieli 
wis clone rliroiigli cliwussiou of locti needs hirkground mafctiil now in passes 
Sion of the te.uhers Panel discussions winch indudtd toniiminirv ieidets were 
usul together with other typical methods ol disscmiiuiion 

Present moil itui txpluiiiion lo the student hodv uiomjnrmd this Student 
p n iicijj.iLion w IS pr(i]niiici]i Students orgiiii/ed md (aiiierl out a 'Go to High 
Scliuul t imp iign uhitli invohtd extensive study An nmijiUional suryty ol 
sludenis jiiitiLsls w is compiled 

Ilic pitigiini led into a m i)or ind viiil tontinuing ob|icLiyc n imely the 
1) isie rcoig ini/ iiion at the told curriculum oflcinigs 


C\SF 4 '2 

THh Dl VLLUrMLNl AND InSFAIIATION Ol A Sl'HlAT CURRIt HI UM J OR 

iHt Non ItAiuMfc Pijfii in a Siticii-n liLMf-MARy 
School 1 ri sno (aliiornia 

rills w IS a jiroposcd pi in which nuglu oi might not be pined in opcraLion 
iNeed for the program was hised on scvti d considervlions Children cmie Ironi 
yery poor sotio economic groups Thirty fiye nation dines were rcpicscrUtrl IJie 
curniuluni and teaching procedures had been for yeirs unduly eonseivative 
obviouslv unhlted to the eliildien Tiuiney and iiidifleieiue were marked, dis- 
eipliriaiy situations numerous A lew hit oi miss idjustmeiiLs hid been alLeinpted 
\n analysis was proposed lo cover percentage ol liilurc, peieeiuage o] re- 
t irdaiion, amount of ADA lost, iiuclligence levels numbers and tvpes of 
diseijihnary situations, case studies ol selected students needing assistance Data 
uciL to be iunimarj<:ed and presented to the faculty in charts and graphs with 
descriptive statements \ list of hve penetrating questions was distiibuted well 
in advance of the meeting proportion ot failuies deemed inevitable? Located m 
given strata or areas of the school? Causes oi these and other maladjustments^ 

\ccoiml I) ised nn milciial sujiphed Ijy Keiiinih R Blown elassiooin leachci 
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Might the cumculum be at fault? Would we be willing to study the relation 
between the type of learner and ihe cumculum? 

The leader hoped to have a study of the objective of the school emerge to 
gelher with a question as to the individual teachers part Excellent reterences 
on the problems of youth together with others on adjustment programs being 
developed in other places were provided 

Through a senes of meetings on problems selected by the group out of pre- 
ceding discussions and organized around a set of study questions developed in 
advance of the meeting il was hoped ihai a number of basic problems would 
be considered leiding to a comprehensive and cooperative attack upon curncu 
lum and leaching technique Problems which might emerge were causes ol 
failure niatuntv levels and learning, relation ol materials and methods to in 
dividual needs and interests, pupil participation in planning ‘ progressive 
methods of teaching, type of discipline, classroom control with diverse activities 
and others 

/^Evaluate the t^eclwcncss o\ the program in Jne light oj accepted 
oofeitivcs, by reputable nieufis of appiaisal^ to determine ivhat imptove- 
ment has been achieued The plan should set forth what criteria and 
instruments oi ajipraisal will be used Some ol these will be well-known 
instruments w'hich ate casdy available lo all Oibeis will be instruments 
devised by those opeiating the piogiam as a pan of the jiiogiam itself 
Evaluation is a eoustani and inherent part of any teaching or supcrvisoiy 
dciinty The eominon means of appraisal art sit forth in Chapter VI, 
specific appraisals of given progiams arc reviewed in Chapter XVI 

The ch aracteristics of an accept.jbl<^ supprvisnry plan Ihe details ol 
Ijlanning will differ widely with situations and gioups Ceiiain comiiitm 
general aspects should appear regardless of Joiauon oi ol ilit grouj) 
doing the planning 

1 \ siatciiiLiU lengthy or brief as ibe case mav be of the silu-ilion oiu ol 
which die piogiani grew, of die survey techniques used 0/ the needs md 
problems icvcaled 

2 A set ol objectives, clearlv staled and dcfinile enough to lie ichicv iblc 
Some will be coniinuing objectives, others new All should be integrated 
With the common long time objectives of all education 

1 Vn outliiit of the possible, and very piobable ineans likely to be used in 
atraining ilu objectives Ihe provision lor /lcx,ibiliLy and continuous re 
idjusiiiienl should be indicated 

4 An initliiiL ul the criteria checks, 01 other evaluational piuccduics lo be 
used in detci mining the degree ol success achieved by the progiain 

The cuordindtiun of plans withm 9- system The individual building 
IS increasingly reeognizcd as the effective unit for Lducational eflon 
The system as a whole, however, has certain over-all general needs A 
problem in cooi dination arises 

Line and-staff organization in small cities usually pi o\ ides for coordi- 
nation through the supciintcndent s office or thiough an assistant super- 
intendent in ehdrge of supervision Coordination in larger cities is accom 
plished through a ceniial tounril, or a superintendents cabinet, or a 
commiuce set up far that purpose Ihe central eounul 01 cabinet may 
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include all supervisors and principals, together with representative 
teachers in systems small enough so ihat the group will not be unwieldy 
Central councils and committees m larger systems will probably be 
representative bodies with all groups sending elected delegates to the 
meetings 

Coordination under democratit organization will be through discus- 
sion in a senes of local committees doing the planning whith are in turn 
represented in a ceniial^ Lommiute Coopciative gioup decisions are 
characteristic here Principles and general pioccsses were set forth in 
Chapter IH 

Adaptat ion of planning and leadership to size of system, type of staft, 
and so forth The foregoing discussion has been in terms Of systems 
possessing icquisitc time, money, and staff Obviously, adaptations must 
be made when time and staff are insufficient Something can be done in 
e\ery situation, and liandicaps should not be peimittcd to halt super 
vision Students who are principals 01 superintendents m vciy small 
cities often ask How can I do any of these things when 1 teath all day 
without even a single period for administiation or supci vjsiony ' This 
(jucstion IS all too often picscnted as an iiuhiect defense foi a do nothing 
policy School offiecis who do present ii and who sineuely ilesiie to taij) 
on some supeisision should be encouiagcd to begin just as the staff of a 
large system would begin, namely by diagnosis ol the situation Careful 
analysis will doubtless reveal that even in the most ciowihd piogram 
some supeivision is possible If hard pressed and harassed supenniendenis 
and principals do nothing more than inspire the staff to read and discuss 
one good bonk a semester, they have accomplished something If they set 
aMcIe one houi a week for conference, if they ran answer only a few 
questions for a teacher, if they can dismiss a class for fifteen minutes to 
enable someone to visit a good situation, il they can issue a one-page 
bulletin occasionally, they arc to be highly rommended 

O ^cctions to planning Obfections arc raiscel fioin lime to time against 
planning Certain of these aie iriviaj and silly, olhcis are based on honest 
misunderstandings and false premises, still others are legitimate and must 
be answered or explained 

FjY±t , It IS sometimes said that plannin g takes too much time and work 
\ given syste m of pl anning could be so cumbe rsome, so unnecessarily 
deta iled, so arbitrarily imposed from above that ji does take'TOO much 
time and energy The ciiticism hcie is not ot planning as a principle but 
of the persons doing the planning and of their general philosophy Ad 
mmistrative and clerical details in some systems are so onerous that no 
time remains for planning This is equivalent to saying that the super 
visors have to do so much other work that they cannot do supervision 1 
Criticism again rests with persons and general philosophies and not with 
the planning principle An unqualified statement that planning takes 
too much time and energy is merely a silly statement Leadership in 
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planning and jjarticipaLing m planning are just what the entire staff 
IS paid to do 

A s econd objection states that p lanning is by nature undcinociat ic 
This IS such f utile nonsiLnsc that it would not be discussed hcie except 
that It IS raised by indniduals who are quite honest in their ignorance of 
both planning and democracy What is really meant, doubtles s, is that 
ceitain given cases of planning have been cairicd on undcmocraticallv 
The truth is that the heart of modern democratic procedure in or out of 
AtJiooI is the planning of all together for what needs to be done Gciiuiiu 
jD.irtinpation of all types of worktiii in loi miiliLing plans is an essential 
of (leinocrac) Piinciples and teehniqiies Jiavc been piesented in Chapters 
il and III 

An objection often stated separately (but which is .iciually a pait of 
the one just slated lack of demotracy) is that a ])lan stifles initiative and 
creative effort An aibitiaiy plan prt detei mined by one group and im 
posed upon another will efftcincly distouragt inUiaiue i esponsibilit), 
iiul Cleanse eontiibution The fault lies ag un with the theois and 
piadicc of planning field by ihi given .ufniinisiiation Dcniottatii 
planning is highly tfftrtive m siimulatmg initiatnc, the assumption of 
icsponsibility and creative eontiibution 

Tliu cU it IS said that e ach pup il, eac h icacl ui i ach situ a tion is uiiic iue 
if idividual. diilc i rnt Wi tannoi, rlurefore c\(i an tic ipate the needs ol 
a si tuai t on or [i lau m ads.ince ihc means of nucting the needs Explana 
tuins aic nccessaiy heic Gicai einpha%is has been pl.uul laLtLily upon 
the uniqueness of persons and of siiiiaiions upon ada))i)ng to ilie not- 
( IsewhcrL tlujilic Ued naiure ol given jKisons and sirintions J liis lepre 
sents a valuible (oiiiuctail uk iqion the aiiihoi iiirian admiriistiation and 
the lotk sttp educational methods of tin oldei school Caiiiid lotxticmis 
It s iis dtliiiiuntal as the (xtremes of aiiilioi itarianjsm and lockstep 
prnrtdurc Lhi icjueness of persons and sitiiatioiis is one pail ol the 
picLuie, communalt) is another IManning tikes aeLOUiii of both Coni 
ptlLUt planning by ttaiiud pcisoniicl iniliidts first diat’iiosis ol spicihc 
situations and the orgaiiiz ition of means lilted not vaguely and in 
general but ili finitely to the situation Planning iiuolves second, atten- 
tion to iiLids and piobltms which are eomnion to many situaiinns re 
cunent and highly similar from situation to situation Voluminous 
iMclenre is ivailablc showing both the uniqueness and the lecurrent 
similarity of educational problems 

Planning iii adsanci which is based squarely upon locally deiivcd 
farts enlightened by general knowledge of similar siiiiarions, which is 
flexible and susceptible to replanning constantly, is possible and 
necessaay 

The j ourth — obieciion is extremely impo rtant and summarizes rhr 
sensible portion^ ol piccccling objec tions The statement of ‘ defi nite 
objertnes' and the oiganization of 'specific and detailed’ piocedurcs 
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Violates, It IS saidj the whole nature oE modern democratie procedure and 
of modern learning The writer has no hesitation in discussing "definite" 
objectives and Specific ’ means The argument turns squarely upon what 
IS meant by those ^oids Definite objcriiies stated m unequivocal 
language are necessary wherever sensible pci sons work togethci The 
planning of understandable procedures is similarly nccessai> To proceed 
otherwise results solely and onlv in muddle confusion chaos 

The tcims ''definite" and "specifically planned’ do not mean, as 
intcrputed bv some 'Trxed ’ ‘unchanging, 'imjiostd’ A dcfiriLc and 
specific plan is not operated aibilrarily as pi nnicd in ihe beginning Two 
(sstJiLidl points must be iccallcel Ftrst, the "de finite ' objectives arc 
(fitivcd (lemo(iaUcaII> by the gioup from the artual situation in which 
ihcv ,iu working StfoncI, planning is always c ontinuous, f lexib le, 
siisccjitibJc to cliangc as situations develop PJaniung is cvolutioii,iry, 
ciiuigcnt, grouiiig apatc with the situation within ^shith it is planned 
Definut objeeLivcs and spec died means au niciilv the simjjlcsr necessities 
o( common sense tliev cannot be inhercnclv undimntrain Tlu emphasis 
iliioughout (his (liaprer is not upon the p}aii, noj i pon the ^e^b plnjined, 
but upon plfuiiiiug 

\ fifth ob|Cciion si.iu s that if t inphasis isjilae ed on oi u aspt c L (oi two 
oi three) of a leaching Ic irnirig situ.uion the othi rs will suffer Snper- 
Msioii mav Toi instance focus upon the nn})ro^Lmcni of work tvpe 
Hiding uluuLipon atiihmeiic oi spcllnig will suffei \tLLniion to 
d(vcln])iug social moral naits m jnipils mav iisiili in leglect in the 
devclopmcru ol tool skills A majoi progiam cd curnrulum ronstnieiion 
mav (aiise leathers to neglect their cecrytlay teaching their health, and 
so Inirh 

IfiL f/nt ansWd is a simple om (here is no iiuendon to ncglcri any 
phase of ihc situation while giving special emphasis to anothei Supri- 
s ISO] s pj on dm i s wJutb nun asingh iiu hide all woi kti s and which study 
unified situations a\nul the (rilicisiii Srco/id lluu is considii able cx- 
|)ciimental data asailabU in the liiciaiuic indicating that special atten 
lion to ,1 special need does nor dciiaci Iiom ihe total piogiam Good 
piograms of special emphasis do, in fart often ineicase efficiency in the 
total piogiain 

Discussion QuisiroNs 

i Tell in dctnl of mv sitiniions within your experience where supervision 
ivas not plmned Cfuc ihe lot il tontlilinns tcasons. ind \our suggestions for 
imprnv emenl 

Orai Exfrcisi s 

Jlie two exercises follenmig ire imrmff the most imporlant in the book Thev 
prcjHrc diiccth loi the wniien exercise winch lollows whnh is iLsell a funda- 
mciiLcil lest ol Lhc slutleiiis uncli isUiuiing o( du course thus far One or two 
class peiiods may well be clesoted to this if time permits 
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1 Each student should formulate and bnn^ to class two or three typical 
supervisory objectives Preferably these should be derived from the actual situa 
Lions in which the students are now working or have worked One after another, 
these objectives should be analyzed and evaluated bv the (lass Scope, definite 
ness, clarity and so forth should be judged Use the materials in the chapter 
as criteria 

2 A typical objective formulated by a student and esaluated by the group 
may be selected and written on the board The beginnings of a program may be 
developed through class discussion much as an actual group in the field would 
formulate its program Two or three objectives may be treated sketchily to show 
the diversity of possible attack Varying suggestions tor the same objective should 
be cntouiaged, since there is no one right procedure for a given problem All 
that should be required is that suggestions be natural and appropriate coherent, 
and practicable 

WRITItN ExI-RCISL 

Ample tune should be allowed alter class discussion for the lormiilalion of a 
plan which would be sensible for a given situation 

Students who have nperaitd a plan in a previous position or v\ho are now 
operating a plan in a real situation should be encouraged to bring in iheir 
plans for analysis and evaluation The value ol these for those who have not 
yet operated a plan is great 

1 Take any one supervisory objective preferably one growing out of the 
situaijon whcic vou wuik and develop the passible and very prolnlile means 
which iniglit be employed to uhicvc the ol>](ctive 

The plan need not be picsciiicd in complete detail but must be developed in 
sufhetent dctiil to denionstratc the students understanding of the proper nd 
justnieni ol means to ohjti lives of the use of dtmocraLic techniques m deriving 
a plan through group participation 

(Sitidcnis who arc not now cngigtd in supcrvisoiv vsork or wliu have ncvei 
engaged in ii wil) perhirce constiuci a thcoreticil plan This is (jiiiie satislacton 
and, in lact (onstiLutes .in cxttllent test of ability to envisage i situilion and to 
anticipate it mentally) 


SuCpTISILD readings 

The well known standard texts and many of the yearbooks on supervision 
contain a chapter on plinniiig supervisory aciivities None is is detailed the 
present ch ipter but each usually contains dillciing emphases on the various 
principles and procedures hence should be cuiisuketl in connection wuh this 
(hapter and parlicularlv vvltile prep iring the vs mien evcrcisc ibovc 

The periodical liter iliire verv rarelv ronuins accounts of planning for specific 
situations but the nialcrials appearing arc usually helpful 

The small number of references of all kinds bearing upon this topic and 
their easy availability make unnecessary a listed bibliography here 

Collection or Pians 

The single most valuable aid with this problem which the writer has found 
IS to make over the years a collection of plans and logs of plans both from real 
situations and as produced by students in previous classes Consulted by students 
.uid superV'isoTs in service, they represent actuality they ..ntroduce a variety of 
ditteks, they illustrate the large number of techniques available, they illustrate 
the ingenuity of various leaders and groups in inccLing ihcu unique problems 



Part II 

STUDYING THE SETTING 
FOR LEARNING 




V 

Determining the Objectives of Education 


The iinpnrt<ince of objectives Tiicrc arc \cr\ few pioblcms in the fieJd 
of eduration that tan be solved uiihout rcltreiitc, soonci or latu, to the 
objL( lives of education 1 lie ciiirituluni for exampli, is noi an end in 
itstlf, but a rntans to an end, and stalls lot^ically with a considci atinn 
of the thing- loi which we stiivt Teaching nu thods au alu ivs influenced 
b> what IS to be tauglu and by what outcomes art dtsjitd Ibt qualities 
that mark the successlul teacher, the nature of the materials of instiiu- 
Lion, and the conditions necessai) foi efhcitncy in learning, art all more 
or less subordinate to the pm poses o( tdutaiiou Speeiali-.ts in measuii 
mciit have only recently been lorced to icvise then thinking about 
ineasui Line nt to take uitu account some ol the less ircquently Truasiucd 
oulcoines of school tiaining such as attitudes individual iidjusimcnt, and 
integration of pcrsonalii) ^upiivision is no cxtcjition both the piogidin 
and Its evaluation aie goeii diieeiion b) the puiposes ol edneanor In 
the last analysis, the means methods and mateiials oj supervision can be 
chosen md evaluated oiilv with rcfeicncc to the jiurposcs ol ttlucaijon 
It would be dilhcuU to ovcicniphasi/e the imjio) lance of dearly defined 
and validated needs and objectives as guides to educational activities 

Man IS a goal-seeking animal He does not ordinarily panic ipaLc in 
activity meiely for the sake of irtiviiv bill rather for fun, to ham oi 
(o inipioM Ills lot These goal seeking activities of man are in nidcnce 
all about us The ediicaiioual piogiam is onh another example of his 
stiiving for some of the things that lu coiisuIcts cssintial to Ins own 
well being or happiness To be effective the program must lead toward 
dc/niJle goals 

III the absence of stated objectives, one always luns the risk of having 
activity that leads in directions not sought or in conflict with current 
pupil needs Without such abjeetives, much aitivity, valuable at one 
lime, would persist too long after it has served its purpose In time 
something else may come to be desired Belter means of achieving old 
ends may also be discovered To ascertain the relative effectiveness of 
new and old means they must be compared under different conditions, 
for different persons, and for the different purposes, which they purport 

*17 
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to sei’ve In evsluatmg educational programs and proposing new ones, as 
we shall in the pages to follow, we must have objectives as referral points 
in the process of discovering and validating worth-while educational 
activity This applies to the choice of learning experiences, means, 
methods, personnel, and all other aspects of the improvement program 
Those who have the responsibility for formulating tne objectives of a 
school program as a whole, or of parts thereof— such as for different grade, 
areas of learning, and groups of pupils— have a great responsibility 
Schools are the agents of society, created to transmit and improve the 
cultural patterns, and to guide the development of competencies, and 
ideals deemed esstniial 10 the well-being of its mcinbeis in then present 
and future 1 espoiisibilities If the school is to contribute as effectively 
as It should the larger program of individual social, and community 
betterment to which it is hoped it will, those cntiusted with the direction 
of Its piogram must be informed about the goals, immediate and remote, 
to be attained To accomplish what should be accomplished, those re 
sponsible lor the school's piogiam must be Icadeis in the broadest sense 
of the teim Unfortunately however, loo many of those charged with 
this responsibility are not leaders but routine workers merely ptrfoimmg 
the activities ordinal ily associated with then assignments, with very little 
thought about the goals to be aiiaincd Undti siuli rondiiions there is 
much aimless wandering about It ihc purposes toi whuh the schools 
txist arc to be realized, supervisors, teachers, ailniinistiatois, and in a 
measure the pupils too. must envisage the bioatlii pui poses of education 
The dciernimation of the objet lives of cdiuation is a very complex 
aciivitv demanding the very best efforts of many persons Most Lcadicis, 
supervisors and administrators will not themselves engage in extensive 
studies and rciearchos to determine (he majoi or more remote purposes 
of (duration, they must, however, be intelligent about the published 
siatemcnts of objectives and critically alert to the advantages and limita- 
tions of the vanous nnihcds commonlv used in lUnving tliem The 
woikti who lelies upon Ins own opinion upon tradition or upon un- 
tritical methods of deriving the ob|Lrtivcs oi rdiicalion, places himself in 
.1 position no longer eonsidcicd dtrensible b) (aufiil thinkcis in this 
field The task of setting foi th the objectives of the differimt schools, areas 
ol development, and the divisions of the school system is one of immense 
responsibility, and if it is lo be pcrfoimcd with any appitciable amount 
of expertness, those lesponsible foi this work will need to be Familiai 
with the techniques of determining educational needs and objectives and 
with the limitations and possibilities of each approach to the problem 
Social Significance of Objectives Objectives are important not merely 
for education but also for the system in which the school operates The 
objectives of education are affected profoundly by the civilization sur- 
rounding the school and in turn affect that civilization Man has lived 
through two civilizations and is now entering upon a third The hrst 
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was based on the natural arts of hunting, trapping, and lishing, the 
second on the laborious arts of agriculture, breeding, and handicrafts 
In our time we are entering an industrial civilization of technology, 
machinery, and science At the first stages of development there were 
few if any demands for formal education Informal education in the 
home was adequate At the second level of the development it became 
necessary to take steps to conserve the social heritage and to help youth 
adapt itself to the social situation that existed This was done through 
moie or less systematic programs ol instruction in which the skills and 
practices of handicrafts and arts were taught and essential folklore, 
customs, and traditions were handed down The school was developed 
to supplement the work of other institutions— the home, the church and 
industry The very life of the group, the preservation of its possessions, 
and the advancement of its interests required tJic selective transmission of 
its accumulated knowledges ideals and philosophies to the oncoming 
generations 

In recent times the functions of the school have been greatly broad 
cned In the simpler civilizations that preceded the present one the school 
played a relatively minor rdle in the educational process During the 
past centurv and a half of industrial civilization the school has developed, 
however, into a major social institution The needs of this complex so 
cietv led to tlie expanding of education to include all children, and 
more recently adults To meet the demands glowing out of various social 
needs various forms of social and vocational education weie devised And 
as Lime has passed, society has placed even greater responsibiliLv on the 
school, extending ih responsibilities to include many functions previ- 
ously assumed by the home the church, and other agencies This has 
been true particularly in the field of rharactci, health, and recreational 
training 

The situation has now developed where it is being recognized more 
and more by those in charge of education that there is serious need of 
considering the extent to which the school is now meeting the extensive 
demands made upon it ui a lapidly changing social order 

SECTION I 

TYPES OI* OBJECTIVES 

There are many different kinds of objectives T. here are many different 
kinds ol objectives depending upon how one views them Objectives may 
be stated or inferred, they may be long range or immediate, concrete or 
abstract, general or specific individual or group, they may be thost 
sought by pupils, teachers, adfninistTatorSg parents or other adult mem- 
bers of the community, they may be day tu-day objectives, large unit 
or activity objectives, grade objtriives, maturity-level objectives, subject 
objectives, areas-of-experience objectives, over-all school objectives, oi 
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broad social objectives, they may also be couise of-study objectives, and 
on-the-spot teaching objeciivei 

To get clearly in mind the subject matter ol this chapter we would 
like to comment briefly upon certain of the distinctions involved in these 
different types of objectives In the discussion of objectives, considerable 
(onfusion has aiiscn out of failures to specify the particular kinds of 
objectives under consideration 

Stated and inferred ob-jecltves Objectives are not always stated, some- 
times they have to be inferred from the observation of the behavioi of 
those euricerned 

fjjT\g-rangr and immediate objectives These are lelaiive terms Goals 
that can be attained in a few minutes, hours or days arc usually icfened 
ui as immediate, those that take longer spans ol time aie eusiomaiilv 
icferred to as remote or long-range ob)ccLives Aecoidinglv we speak ol 
immediate teaching objectives on the one hand and long-range societal 
objectives on the other 

Cnnnete and obstiart objectives One’s goal may be the attainment 
of some very tangible object, such as to spill a (eilain sjjeeified list of 
vvoids, to eonsLiuet a diainagi dam, or to (altulate the height of a tower 
through ti langLilation Objectives such as these aie ordinarily reJened to 
as (oiurete When one strives for some cjualiiy that may charactcriic ot 
iiist fioni any objcit oi gioup of objttts laihti than for the objects them 
silvLs one is said to 'it.ck an abstiact value Happiness, foirune fanii 
liealth, wealth, stcuiiiy, mental balance, truili morahtv, jjoise, and the 
like arc usually refened to as abstract values 

Cjcntral and specific objectives General objectives arc those apphing 
to a (lass ol objects ns n whole, such as the values to be attained from 
participation in certain types of activities the outcomts sought in 
elementary school education, or the remote goals ol lilc and ednration 
Specific objectives are more restricted in their application and lefri to 
limited aspects of the school piograni such as pauuular aspects of 
actiMlics, details of the learning pioce&s, and piceisely defined immediate 
objecLiv es 

Individval and (^oup objectives Objectives may be those of or foi 
a jjarticular mclivdual such as Mary John, oi James, or of/for groups of 
individuals such as those of/for ninth-grade girls, of/tor a gioup of firsL- 
giaders, and of/for leturning veterans 

Objectives of and fm pupils Objectives may be those of the pupil or 
ot others foi him Teachers, supervisors, administrators, parents, and 
other membeis of the (ommunity will state needs and set objectives for 
pupils, we hope that pupil purposing will be anticipated and considered 
i part of discoveiing needs and setting objectives 

Day to day, unit, irradc, course, subject, nnd school objectives Most 
jjLople are faiily well acquainted with these types of objectives Fhev 
itpresent the types of objectives that giow out of the conventional school 
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program, curriculum, and adminiAtrative organization Detailed illustra 
tions of these will be gnen later 

Coii 7 i'^-o/-j‘fud'V and on the spot learning and teaching objectives The 
objectives enumerated in couises of study for diffeicnt units, grades 
subjects, schools, and duisions of the school system are generalised 
objcctucs based upon the common needs of pupils, on-the spot learning 
and Leaching objectnes are jjiesumably based upon the needs ol indi 
vidual pupils in specihc learning and leaching situations Both types of 
purposes sent a unique and distinctne function 

The list given above is somewhat deiailed but it has been offered in 
the form here presented to ilanfy teiuin distinttions commonly lost in 
shorter statements One ma>, if he chooses, group these many types of 
Qbjecti\es into two loughlv related groujis (as is ficqucntly done), 
namely (1) long-iange geneial, abstiact, societal goals and (2) im- 
mediate, conricte specific learning and leaching ol)jcttivc‘ At times we 
shall do just this in the materials to follow 1 ong lisis of cairgoncs and 
disiiuc tions are difliculi to kcejj in mind shorter lists fiequentlv present 
extreme oMrsimplifirai inns ol oihciwise very complex plunomena 

Educational objectives may be considered from the point of view of 
the program as a whole or from the point of view of significant parts 
The cl.issioniTi leacliei due cling the Icaining acinities of thinl-giade 
pupils in ar( lor example, while* conccincd witli llu ethicilional jiro- 
gram as a whole, is moie immeeliaitly eoneerntd wuih ihnsc values that 
he hopes mav arise ftoin ihe aii tx|Jiiienccs piovided ilie jiupils uneler 
his ilneelion The same eomnieni might be made witli ri'fcrenet to all 
other officials v\ho fiavi responsihilitv not loi thr w'liolr program hut 
for jjaiLs ol it— supeivisnis of speeial buhjeeis oi activities, grade 01 liigh- 
scliool j)i nicqnls, and consultants of one sort or aiioihei The super 
inteniUnr of schools on the other hand will need to be especially con 
cerned w'ltli the progiani as a whole and the mien elatedness of its several 
puls This same stalemetii will hold luu for oiliei gencialisLs in the 
he lei of eilucation Ihe fundanieiiial iineltrstandings in this area are 
very similar when consicleied fiom eiihci point ol view, bur the interests 
of ihe | 3 eisoni iiuolveel and the apjjiuacfies to objectives will be diffeicnt 
riiL tcdchei will be pnmaiily loiieeincd w'lth ihe needs ol the j^ujiils 
under his direction and in selling goals commensurate with their dcvel 
opmcin and the area of exj^eiicncc in which he offers leadership The 
generalist will be chicflv eoneerntd with the consistent y and the cohci 
ence of the program as a whole, anti espeeially so with the sequence of 
objectives and their inclusivencss We wish in the materials to follow 
to keep in mind these two somewhat different angles from which 
objectives may be viewed 

The importance of personalized objectives The tendency in discus 
sions of the progiam as a whole, and even of parts of the program, is to 
think in highly generalized terms The fact that these more remote 
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generalized objectives are important has been frequently emphasized 
We want here now, however, 10 emphasize the fact that good teaching 
also presupposes highly individualized and personalized objectives They 
are individualized in that they may differ from pupil to pupil and per 
sonalized in the sliisl that they belong to the pupil— that is, they seem 
important to him and lead to desired goals as far as he is concerned 
Supervisors and teachers have objectives, but so do pupils The puipose 
of supervision is to help pupils realize worthwhile objectives, and in 
so doing help them, through intelligent leadership, to grow in desirable 
ways Such an approach to education demands special attention to indi 
Mdual in^ereits. needs, and capacities 

Every pupil by the time that he reaches school has some conception 
Ilf himself, what he likes 10 do, and what he wants to be Princess 
Elizabeth said, when asked what she would likt to ht that she would 
like to be a horse There arc many studies of what children do and would 
like to do Illustrations of childien s interests and activities will be given 
later in this chapter Ordinarily the new type of personalized objcciives 
IS expressed in terms of what pupils would like to be and do rather than 
in tcinis of “ti aits’ and the mental prerequisites to successful pti 
tormance The latter way of stating objectives is generally restricted to 
adult modes of thinking 

Levels of objectives The levels of objectives mav be stated in terms 
of either the pupils development or the schools program’ Wr havi 
(hosen here m agreement with common practice to list tlie levels nl 
objectives in terms of tlic piogiam Atcordmgly in consuhiing the jiio 
glam as a whole, wo would like to recognize lour levels of objet lives 

1 Unit (jli|ectiVLs 

2 Crvdc objectives 

j ( nurse md subject ob|cctivcs 

1 Ihc broad social ohjet lives ol school and societv 

Five levels aie given by Thompson which may saiely be leduccd to 
four ' 

1 1 ht remote generfil all inclusive purposes or objectives of soiittv (ui‘>o 

far as socieiv can be thought of is hiving objet fives) ind heiiee die re 
mole general aims or purposes of cduc Uion 

i The general but more definite socivl purposes nr objectives of given social 
groups 

^ The Lcathei s purjjoses or objectives 

4 The pupil s purposes or objectives 

I \V H Runon The Guidance of learning 4 ctivifics (New \ork D \pp\eLDn 
Cenlur) Company, Inc, 1944) PJges 866x76 contain a soniewliai detailed statement 
on levels of ob|ecLives with illusLiations Sec also brief statement of defiiuiions wub 
ilhisiniions pp ■)! ^4 

- Menu M 1 hompson The 1 evels of Objectives in Education Harrard Educa 
lional Review, \ ul i^ (Mav i94j), pp 196111 
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This listing IS more functional than the first one which, as stated, 
reflects common practice with its emphasis upon subject-matter objectives 
It IS possible to state these levels in greater detail, that is, recognizing 
more levels, but the four levels here given would seem adequate for the 
purposes of this discussion 

Objectives may be stated in different forms The several levels of 
objectives may be stated 111 any oni of ihc loilowiiig foiras 

1 As'desired behavior abihtv In do or perform ince 
z Ah the rnciiiil coniiols over behavior 
j As abstract values to be attained 
4 As qualities of the person 
ij ^s problems to be solved 

1 lllustiatnte ^tnteinfnts of ofijcc/trici \tnUil its desired behai>ioi 
f)b|c( rives stated tn trims of deviled bchanoi or tlie ability to perform 
various activities may be (xpresstd in terms either of specific activities 01 
tategoiies of activities The objectives quoted on page 134 fiom the 
Honda stale course ol study in texiilis and doihine aic slated in leims 
of piobltms 01 questions which implv things to bt done ihc objettivis 
qiiottd on page 163 ftom llobbitt are stated in terms of certain major 
laU'goiits into which the inajoi activities of life may be grouped Othei 
illustrations of objectives stated in terms of activities au item 6 of the 
Dayton totiisc ol study loi the first giade item 2 of tin Santa Baibara 
I nurse of sttiily in music and ilim | ol iht Kelihci-Biidgman course in 
personal and sotial living 

2 niuitrative slats m<nti of oh)ectiv(\ slats il ns Iht mitilal ssmtioh 
Iinsi hihsunoi Then au manv ol these controls They arc usually ex- 
pressed as knowledges skills, idials attitudes inlet csts appreciations, 
incl the like The objcttivis cpioted on pages 133-138 from Burton’s 
statement of the objectives for a unit on colonial life art slated in terms 
ol the mental controls over behavior understandings, appreciations, 
attitudes specific facts and skills The items tpiotcd on Jiagc 138 from 
the objectives of scicnte iiistiiiclion in the Wisconsin laboratory School 
ill involve impoi tail! skills uiitlei standings anti aLiiLiides The items 
themselves appear to be staled <is abilities to do vaiious things Jhcrc are 
111 iny illustrations of ob|ti lives staled as tlcsiicd feelings, inteiesls 
attitudes ’ideals and appiceialions in the lists of objectives quoted on 
pages i35-ifi4 Items 1. 2, 3,4, 3, 8, and q ol the Dayton course of study for 
the first grade, item i, of the Santa Barbara course of musit, items 1 anil 
6 of the objectives of the Kcliher Bridgman couise in personal and social 
living, and items 3, 4, 3, and G of the list ol general objectives enumerated 
by the Commission on the Relation of School and College fall in this 
category 

3 Illustrative rtatements of objectives stated as abstract values to he 
(irhiesirsl The remote pin poses of education arc frequently stated in 
terms of abstract values of one sort or another The statements of 
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Spencer, Herbart, and Thorndike quoted on page 160 are expressed 
in terms of abstract \alue of the sort here referred to There arc many 
objectives of this sort in the statement of purposes by the Educational 
Policies Commission, quoted on pages 161-163, for example items 1 and 3 
of the general list and many of the items in the more detailed lists Items 
6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the Virginia Curriculum arc of this sort 

4 Illustrative statements of objectives stated as qualities of the penon 
This form of statement is noi employed as generally now as -formerh 
By rewording, the following items might be made to conform to this 
form Com teoiisness (item 7, Dayton couisc of stiidv for the liist giadt 
p 19), creativeness (item 4, Santa Barbara course in music, p 19), self- 
assurance (item A 2, The Needs of Adolcscenis in the Basic \spccis of 
Living), and, from the Educational Policus Commission's listint’, thai 
acter (item A 13), coopcratucncss (items B, C) judgment (item C 0 ), 
efficiency (item C 9) These may also be looked upon as abstract values 
refeired to above, or as ideals— one of the mental controls over behavior 

5 niuTtr nfuip 'stnlements of objectives slated as piohltms to b( 'solvttl 
The problem foim of statement is not verv well illusuated in the lists ol 
illustrative objectives quoted here, but the imu objective quoted from 
the Floiida suie course on textiles and clothing, ji ige 1:^4, is ol this suit 
It also imjilus objectives stated as desired bduvioi aluady referred to 
If the render will consult these sources he will find many other objectives 
stated as problems The ilhistiative materials from Bragoniei and 
Mooney leprocluced on pages 16*5, 167 arc of this problem type 

Illustrative Statements of Objectives To remind ihe reader ot what 
objectives arc really like and 10 add to the conrritcness of rlic drsiussion 
to follow, we arc providing below one statement or more jllusir.uing the 
(haracier of each of the above named tvpcs of ol)|Lrii\Ls We sh.rll Inic 
occasion to icfci fiequcntlv to these stall incuts in the discussion to 
follow' It IS suggested that the reader cxninint ihciu with suinc care 

1 Umt ob)(ctivPi I lit Florida Si ut Depaiuiujit oi LcliUriUon slaiL*) 
the objeetivt of Unit I of an advanced course in textiles and elothing as 
follows ® 

How can I srlert ( lathes successfully^ 

A What clothes are suitable for me? 

1 What Lolors shall 1 wear? 

a What colors suit me as an individual? 

b What colors suit the use to which special garmcnls are to be puli' 

2 What lines are the most complimentary to me? 

g What styles are most becoming? 

B What fabrics are good choices for me? 

1 How are fabrics made? What should I know about fibers, weaves, 
widths, dyes and special hnishes? 

2 What fabrics are suited to my usage? 

A Wariime Program ui Home Lconomics tdiication Bulletin No 415 (Talla 
hassee, Fla State Dcpartmeiu oE Lducalion, September, 1943) pp iiu iii 
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a Wliat Lommon fabrics might be selected? 
h What new fabricsi might be siutible? 

C Wliat economic coniideiitions will influence mj choice? 

1 What do I need to know about prices, restrictions, ind such buying 
guides as labels and sUndards^ 

2 What cIoLlnng can I aflnrd to buy? 

What (lotJiing do I have on hind? 
b What clothing do I need during the coming year? 

Dm ton * states the oiilcnmes achieved duiing a unit in colonial life as 
listed below 1 he oiJginaJ objectives are clearly implied 

OuiiOMis (On a p ,\\ Tcvei) 

A Urxhr'ilandniirs that 

1 The II ition the .id\ mtages of whirh wr enjoy was started by 
penpie who struggled V'lth wilderness and built self supporting 
thniocratic comniuniiits across ihe (ontinint 

2 Ihe red man s toniinem wis one ol vast forests, wide plains, des 
eits and mountains — lull of lesouries ih.u had not bien utili/cd 
hj the Indians 

3 Wliitt men faint m explore and settle die lonlimni Jor such pm 
posts IS to sjm id religious teaching to uuin mhes through the 
disfoKtv o( prtcioiis metals, tude with the Inch ms nr acquisition 
cjf nncljiiiied litid to CNiihlesh hoine^ in a )nnd ahtre die type o/ 
worshij) wi> not dictated to escape Irom besetting problems in 
then old lioines and to build a new life, md to salisly love* ol acl 
veiuuic uul free life— iii short to obiini hcaJili h ippiness and 
good fottuiie 

4 rojuigijjihy ehniJte, name anini cK and vtgei.iiion, attitude of 
the ludi'ins lowird ihe settlers the thiraeier ol ihe people and the 
purpose III Its bctileiiuiu dfeeied the manner of living and the 
AUCCLAs ol iJie vinous jnoiieer cojiiumnitiLs 

5 The howling wilderneis ol the eontineiil wai IraugliL with miiiy 
and dillicnlt piobitnis which the pioneer had lu solve 1 trgely 
through his own rescmreelulnisji ind tourage 

b The cirly enloinztrs broiigJit to Ainenea ilic LiiglisJi language and 
laws, hiiropean cradilioiis and religion and a knowledge ol how to 
utilize the naturd rtsouiees to live in a more civilized or ad 
vanced w^v lliaii the Indians 

7 The indiaiis weic giadually driven back and overwhelmed by the 
white man 

S lhat such qualities as courage self-reliance, imagination and will 
iiigiiess to work steadily and hard characterize tlie pioneer 

q The explorers huiiicrs trappers and iraders preceded the settlers 
into the wilderness 

From iGoy to iHgo the ways of living were much the same in 
every new settlement— simple, rough and generally dangerous The 
ways ol living in New England between ibau and 1700 were similar 
to the ways in Pennsylvania between 1720 and 1B50 and to those 

♦William H Burton The Guidance of Major Sjicciali/ecl Lenining Activities 
Wiihin ihe Total Learning \ciiviiy (a pamphlet jmlilislietl by the author. Lam 
bridge Mass, 1944) pp 17317b 
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in Llie northern voudlnnd>i ds ]aie a& i 6 ()o Ihe froniier gradually 
iiKucd wciL Lag labins were first located at Jamestown— then 
Plvniuuili While they were being; rtplaced hy better larger frame 
Iniilduigs migrators were building them f.irther out m the wilder 
ness (Editorial noti EaiilencL iiulit ills that log cabins were not 
cMcnsiVLl) used in Nlw England Acttlcinents ) 
in Pioneers ilways looked foi rivtrs and v dL^s to give them the 
t isiest vsa) of traveling Trading posts and foits, whiih grew into 
lints were Intaltd along or at iIil folk ol waterways 
]i Whilt lliL pioneers did not seiiie this tountr) with ihr deicrmina 
lion to Iduml a nation np irt liniii the inothei counirv hiter events 
cau'-c(l lilt rolonics to go into w ii in ortkr to gun indcjicndLiu l 
itui Ctiivf out iheir own govtriimcnl il d(stin) 

12 The pioiieeis sn up is .1 guiding goveriiniLnt il piincijile ideals ol 
gaud dcmiKiiitu living I he^ aic ixpussed in tliL Preamble to 
lIil Coiisiitution 

1^ The fuudaiiiLiitai needs ol all people are lood tloihing iiul 
did LLi 

B Apprcdatiori of 

I Coltinial iiul ]>iaiiieei ‘ifc is in ixam])l( ol aclapiation of hie to 
phvsicil iml SOLI il Londiiiniis 

j i liL liigh idcils thii guidttl the tolonisis in iinining 1 iieu govern 
nicrit 

1 he sit 1 ling (|Uahiit s ul iht pioiuci -his loiii jgi h nil) Liidur-iiu t 
rciuurtcfulncss and strvitL (\ Uw jnoncLis iiianiiLSiLil tht rip 
pOSllL ( Il ir IClCliStlLS ) 

] 1 he inlluLiuc of the pioncci on oiii pust ni w n s of living 

T; flu (|ii iitiiiKss and (harm of siiih mioni.il liLiiloonis is d igiiti 

itoivpts iiiitvpts, siiiiphrs ({uilts iiiLiisils, lugs luiniiuu disliLs 
and so on 

() 1 he loinloiis ind tonvLnitncis ol todiv is toinjined with ihosL 

ol llu [MOIlLei 

7 Ul iiiLilul piLtiitLs dcpiLUng toloinil iiul ])ionttr lile 

H lliL iiLLLssilv of using wistiv the v ist rtsouitLs ol 0111 lountrv 

C Atiiiiidti 

1 Ihe plcasuie iiid sausliition derived Irom t ontrihuting to i son d 
(iiUi|ins( I lit s iiisl viiigiiess of loin inre i nnsitlLr itiun to 
Opel iiioii md helpfulness tow iitf lellnw woiktis (11 drniniii pi yy 
IS to he siiislvmg ilitsL .iKitudcs liiVL 10 ht csLdhlishetl ) 

^ SintLiii^ in lorimiig good work hmlih rutling and laiigu igi 
habits 

1 cnacioiisntss an uliluing a vaiiet) ol matciials in studying a 
problem 

j Open mindi (liiLss m verifying opinions ni siumients 

1 ) Spfcipc Facts and 'ikilh 

1 Lcarntd names lot ilinn and significinl tliai acteiistics of eirlv 
settlements 

Mtisi ol ihc thddrtii through dist ussion, rLseaieh work and 
(oiitinud (onriti with die tnnt lint had hrmlv fixed in llieii 
minds tLitiiii litis [Ihe list is here omitted] 

2 Learned much inlormation concerning the life and proldcms 0/ 
tarl) settlers in answer to proposed questions 
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3 Learned prcMiesscs involved in cloth making, soap-makiiig, candle 
making skin-tanning, loud piebcrvation sugar making, wood tarv 
mg quill and rug making 

4 Practiced using reference niateiial book^, maps, and encyclopedia 
Used indices tildes of cuntciics, card files, and dictionaries 

5 Piacticcd making oial reports exUiiiporaneous ind prepared 

6 Praciiccd cvalu.iling materials and in making and mking construc- 
tive ciKicisms 

7 Practiced Lnglish composition— nnpro\eine]U m punctuation, mar- 
gin indcfilaljohs ,irid use of tapitils 

8 PncticLcl (orttci loims in letter vsniing 
g Practiced using tools tor (onsiiuition 

10 Practiced washing t ircling spinning and weaving wool 

11 Used wall maps .ind made our mips 

15 Prataced using cia)(ilas water tolors and Lalciiiijnc in expres 
sum of ideas 

ij kearned needed spilling woids 

Piactieed to iiiijnme dcliiiiie hniduniing skills 
15 I'rittittcl im i>.uiiiig \iids (cci ind inches figuring cups pints 
quills iiid gtlltius itid coinpiitilig 
iti Compund .itiiliUKticiilv the number ul yi irs belwcm 'then .iiid 
now in euiineetiuu with import tni happenings the ages ol leaders 
at the Lillie ul mans extiiis siitli is ilu. igr ol Diiuel Boone when 
he killed his (list beat 

17 Learned songs of inloiud nid piornei lih 
iS 111 .uldiiiuii tile IdlloHing songs were enjosed 
‘Bills Ii(d' //mil yf p 112 

"llie rroiuitts — intiMi Hfnii /I p loj 
I urkc\ 111 ilu Sti nv — flout J 1 p 1 57 
Pop Crfxs (li( \V( ivtl JJou) 11 p 

Diiiiel llnuiH —lolK ntui /if p ig 
"Pioneer — /iih 1 im dui/r A/usu j> 104 
‘Oh SusiTiiii — A/inu //oui II p gj 
It) Learntil toloni.il uul pioneei dnucs 
50 Intreiscd skill in 
1 Iteicliii)' 

\ Ini infdiitiatinii 

1 Using icleieiici lioiiks cITuiciith 

It I sing I I ililc of iniitciiiN and index 

fj Skmuning— leal mug 10 rcid ji st tnat part nf the page, 
Lhililri or hoot whuh .insweis the question 

2 Orgmi/uig iniiciid leul 
B toi ])lnsurc 

j Cluiosing fiom i\ iiHbli stkclinu intl reidipg a vaneiv of 
ihTienals siuh as simies pociiv navel, science, biography, 
incl hisuiiv 

C Wilh an ciilaigcd vccahiilu) 

II CiinJiig tm a discussion 

A Miking thoughiful contTibuuoiis 
B 1 istciiiiig couiicouslv 
C Lvaluaiing the infoiinaiion gi>en 
I) Diauiiig comliisjons 
Planning and all leking mw piubltins 

Sell cs< |]i rssioi] thioiigh Urigiiigi iiiiisk liritlilv ihvlhm and nun 
lull acliv iLiCs 

Spilling noicls nreded m smiUiii work 


III 

JV 
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V'l Solving arjihmcijcal problems that arise and computing with 
measuremciu and hgures 

VII Using a variety of materials in solving a problem as, maps gloheti 
dictionary books visual aids and museum pieces 

2 Illustrations of grade objectives Two illustrations of jjrade objec- 
tives are given below 

The objectives fo science, grades 7 and 9 , prepared by Lynda W^cbci 
and taken from the University of Wisconsin “Ldboidtoiy School 
Report" “ 

I Learning how to read purposefully 

a Lccirning to express oneself clearly concisely, and accurjltlv both in 
written fonii and orally 

3 I earning the scientific method of finding a solution to a problem 
Learning to recogni7e reliable source m.itcnils 

(j Learning to work together in i class project 
fi Learning to establish good hibiis of study 
y Learning to follow directions 

I hese are ob|cctivcs also of widci aicas than tho grades designalcd 
After pointing out that by the end of the first grade ihc child should 
attain certain very dclinitc goals, the Dayion coujsc ol study foi the first 
grade enumerates iht following objct Lives foi ihi social studies “ 

1 An appreciation of the work ol others 1 uher inoihci lanncr caipenicr 
etc 

a A feeling ol responsibilitv in ciniig lur juts, lools. and 111 iieiials, clothing, 
home, school and neighborluvod property 
H A pride in uurk well done 

4 A rcalizuiion of the value of jicatness and orderlines'; 

5 A respect loi the lights and piivilcgis ol odui^ 

6 The ibility to woik and play liainioiiiouNly with oiliiis 

7 Courtesy and consicUr'iiion lor oiheis 

H A desire to know more iboul the world in whiili we live 
g A realicrUon that many books coiiuni useful and dcsiicd information 
10 An cnncliLd vocabulaiy 

besides these outcomes more specific objn lives aic listed foi each 
of the several units of winch the course is composed 

3 IllusUatwc sub)Lii 01 touist u6jtrr/ii’<s Many attempts have been 
made to list the objectives foi the various school subjects, courses, and 
aicas of experience 

1 he Cuiiiculurn Handbook ol tlie Developmental Music Curriculum 
of the vSaut.i Uaibaia 'schools lists the objeeip es ol music as follows ^ 

1 'lo develop a love for and appreeialion of music 

2 To develop die povsei to sing plav and listen iritelligenily acrording 
to ihe pupil ^ indnidiul mtcrtsis and ability 

3 Lynda Webei, Laboi itory Schoul Ke^Mut (Madison, Wis , University of Wis 
consin, 1945) 

« Ida O Rudy and oihcrs \ ^uggesine Course of Study for the First Grade 
Curriculum Bullrtiii, No 1 (Dayton Ohio fioard of Education 19^1) pp O4 66 
Dc'elopincntal Musir Curriculum, Dutlding Pawer iii Ihe S/ul/r, V CiiiiiLiiluni 
II ludbook (Santa Barbara, CabI Santa Barbara Schnols), p v 
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^ To dL\clop ihc cmotioml nniure of the child and guide Ins impulses 
into worthwhile activities 

4 To deselop the power to create and respond to the environment 

The Louisiana course of study in science for the elementary schools 
states the oUjcctncs of science that it is hoped will be constantly m the 
minds of teachers as science activities are being directed as ® 

1 In dc\elnp an understanding and appreciation of natural elements in 
the environment 

2 To develop in the child ihc ihilitv to observe raiefullv and Lhoroughl), 
ind the habit of pnciieing such observation 

To develop the scieniihc aititiule in the clnldrLn 

Kcliher and Bridgman list tiu objettives of a course in personal and 
social living as certain behavior reactions, as follows “ 

1 Appretiates (hit successful family life is iht result ol conscious effort and 
inn iligent behavior 

2 FomiuJilPS gencrabjations and applies them ro this area iif persoml and 
f iTiiilv living 

-I Understands tht rel itionship of the individual and his funily to the coni- 
mumiy m which they live 

4 Particjpucs cffccnvelv in group discussion 

5 Reabyes that chsinble chancier cannot be developed unless people live 
together tike in interest in one mother maintain their own ideals and 
respect the personalities ol others 

G Apprcci iccs th u tf one has a sound healiby pJiiJovophy of life, though be 
sonieiiiucs loses Ins ptrspectivt he viill eveniuTllv see things in then true 
proportion 

1 lu Commuut on tlu fiiiution oi Science in General Educuion of 
the Progressive Education Association slated the science needs of arlolcs 
tent youth as follows 

Tin NiiDS or AoorrsrFNTS in iim Basic \si i i rs oi 1 ivinc 
A The needs of adolescents in the area of personal living 

1 Personal he ddi 

2 Self issuraiiec 

j A satisfying world picture ind a workable philosophv of life 
4 A range ol person il interests 
Fstheuc s iiisl ictions 

B Ihe nerds of adolestents in jinniedi ile persoml son il re)atir>nshi])s 

1 llie rued for increisiiig maiure lelationships in borne and finiily 
life 

2 fhe need lor successful and increasingly mature lelaiionships wiili 
age males ol botli sexes 

3 Sex ecluratiun 

8 Revised Course □[ Stiidv in Science loi the 1 lenieiUarv Schnuls BulleUn No 
lt)5 (Baton Rouge la Stale Dtpiilniciu of Iduciuou iqj!) p H 
“Alice V Kebher and Rvlph P Dridgman 'Funily Relationships m the Secondary 
Cutnculum Paieni Lciucntion, Vol 4 tApnl igjHy pp 1R7 195 

10 Piogiessivc Lducatinn Association Science tn General rducatirin, Report of the 
Committee on the Function of Science in Ceneial Education (New York D Appleton 
Centiirv Company Inc 1938) 
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C The needs of adolesfents in <iOLiilcmr rdiiinndiips 

1 The schdol and lliL local community 

2 The regional survey 

g Tilt iMder community 

D The needs of adolescents in economic relationships 

i The need foi emotional assurance of progress toward ndult status 
^ I he ncLcI for guidance in choosing an occupriiion and tor soc.itiona] 
prt p nation 

4 The need loi wise selection ind use of goods and strvires 
4 fhe need lor cttcctnc 'itiiou lu solving basic economic problems 

The items in group C aie very clumsily staled 

4 Sfime 7llu\trainie \t(iirm€nts of Ktnotf' school mul societal obj(rii(>e^ 
Spencer” cpiLomi/etl tlu nianv pm posts ol educdiion as '(OiiipiLic 
liv 

Heibart^- stressed the development of “mauv sided intucsts, so that 
ihc individual might go on into the woild eijuijDpcil wilh iiUticsis and 
abilities in many lines 

Tliorndike empliasi/cs the happiness of man and mankind Dewcv m 
a more' extended statement says 

riiL aim IS to sctoic a progrissive dtvelopmtni of npacities having clue 
icgird foi iiidivulual diffi-n ntes and intliidmg i phvsji il bms of vigorous 
lu lUli loFincd (stlniK lisk power to iiiakt woidiwhili list ol Itisurr dnhtv 
lo dunk jnchpendt nilv md cniic dlv Uigether with fommand of du tools and 
prottssts rh It giv( Ktess to ilie accumulated pioduils ot pisi iiiliures on tlu 
social side lliis pirsoml development is to he such is will give desire and 
power lo siiiic in (oopcntive (Icniocrilu living iniliuling poliiual (iti/cnship 
vncaiioinl enuiencv ind sond goodwill 

The Educational Politus Coinniission ' dthnid the. general tnd ol 
(ducation as ‘ ilu Iiilhsi possilile devt lojinu nt ol the indiMdii.il within 
die framework of ovii picstnt indiisti lali/td dtinociaiiL suiulv 

Ihc cattgoiiLs undci whuli (he objcclives of die Cow? re fm Virgmin 
Male Cim ii uJurn (])ubhshcd in 11)32 by ihe Slate Board of Educ.Uiun 
Rulimotui) arc grouped are 

1 l‘rotertinn ind conserv Uion of life pioperiv and iiaiurd resouices 

2 Produiiioii ot goods md serviccb and discnbulion of die returns of pro 
duction 

3 Consuinpiioii of goods and services 

\ Lomimiiiualinn incl ir iiisportiiion of goods and people 

'' Hciberl Sjicncci Eiluinlimi iNew ^oik D \pplclon lUul C nmp'ins 1H71) 

i-Johinn F Heilnil Fhe Scicnn of Fiiufntion (Boston D C Ileilh and Com 
pans 

r L Ihoindike and A 1 Cates Llementary Prmciplrs of Education (New York 
7 he Micinillin Cuiiipain 1929) 

** jnhn Devsev The IhUics md Responsibilities of the Teaching Profession, 
Srlund ruid Aorn'/\ \ol (August g 1930) pp 18B 191 

1 Alexander [ Slntldird and others i hr Porpoces of t'dutrnUon ni -imerican Dr 
mocrary (AVishington DC Fducdlionil Policies Cominissinn of the Naiional Fduen 
lion A&sociiiion 1938) 
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5 Recreation 

6 Expression ot esthetic impul&es 

7 Expression of religious impulses 
6 Education 

() Extension of freedom 

10 Integration of the individual 

1 1 Exploratiun 

The Commisiiion an the Relation of School and Collcfrc of thf Pro 
^ressive Education Association classified ilic more gtiiLial objectives of 
tdiuation as follows 

t The clevtlupmcnt of effective methods of thinking 
A The cultivation of useful work habits and stud) skills 
The iiuulLauon of sociil altitudes 
4 The acquisiLion of i wide ringc of signihi ini inieiisis 

The development of increased appreciation of miusk iri lueiaturc and 
other euhctic experiences 

6 The development of social sensitivity 

7 riie clcvclopinuu of beiiei personal social adjiisimcnt 
y /he acfiuiAition ol impnrrint informaliun 

(j The devclopmenl of physical health 
in riie development ol a consi.stciu philosophv ol life 

Iht Educational Polictes Coimnissioii lists the following 
1 Sell n ili/diion (ilic uUuaicd person) 

j Huniiii lelinonsliip (tJie ccluialed nicininr ol Imuly and lonnnuiiay 

gmup) 

^ I'loiumiic cfhciLnc) (the (duiaicd producii m ((in''UincT) 

4 Civic rtsponsihility (the cduciied citi/en) 

These lour gioups of objectives me tnrilui di \c lojittl as lollovvs 

\ riit ()b|t(iivts of Self Realjzalirm 

1 The ]■^q■u^rn\^ Mind The (ducalid person has m appciile for 
It arning 

2 Speech I he educated person can vpt ik iIip ninihcr lonf-iu clearly 

^ Jieadiim Tile educated person rtids iJu mother tongue cflicicntly 

4 IVntinfT The educated person wines ihe moiliii tongue cfFeciivclv 

5 iV«77jfjcr The educited person solves lus problems of counting 'ind 
calculaling 

6 Sifiht and Htiiifim; 'The cdiicaicd person n skillcrl m listening and 
observing 

7 Hialth hnnwlrdfre I lie tclucaltd person uiidLisi-intls the basic hds 
concerning health and disease 

t Health Habits llie educated person proicili his own health and 
that of hii dependents 

9 Public Health The educated person works to improve the healili of 
the CQniiDunuy 

IB Eugene R Smith and aihen ProgicBSive Educaiicn \ssocialicn, Commission on 
the Relation of School and College Appraising and Rtcordmg Sludrni ^*rrlgrr^i (New 
York, Harper fc Riotlurv 1442) p 

iiSioddaid and others ap cit , pp 50 115 
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10 Recreation The. educated person is participant and spectator in 
many sports and other pastimes 

11 InteWectnal InletesU The educated person has mental resourees for 
the use of leisure 

12 htfhr/jr lnlerc\i'i The educated person appreciates beauty 
(haiarfei The educated person gives responsible direction to his 
oA\n life 

B I he objectiscs of Hum in Relationship 

1 Tierpeft for H-umamiy The educated person puts human relation 
ships first 

i ! ]i('}}dihip\ The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and \ tried 
soLial life 

^ C oopcratiun The cduciied person cvn work ind play w’lth others 

j (.ouitf'iy The cdutaied person observes ihe anuiiities of sodal be 
li uior 

Tj Appreciation of the Home The edueaicd person appreciiies the 
family as a social institution 

U (on\(rvntion of the Homt The educated person conserves ftmily 
ideals 

7 Howemahins; f he educated person is skilled in houicinaking 

8 /)-* MKir Wiry in the Hotnr The edurvied person niaintiins denioiratit 
f iiiiily rcl uionships 

C The Objcdives ol 1 uiiiomic Elliciency 

I Ihe uliKiied producer knows the saiisf-iction of good work 

in inship 

j 0 ((np<ilt()n(i/ Jnfounation The educated producer understinds the 
i( (juiK im IKS ind ojiportunitics for v iiious jolis 

^ 0 ( ( upaliorial Choiti The educated prudurer hTs sclcited his nctu 

p uion 

^ Oicupational Lffutency The educated piotluter suctceds m his 
chosen \ocUiun 

5 ()(c\ipational AdjuUment The cdueaied producer maintitins and 
improves his eiruitiuv 

6 Ofciipalional Appienation Flit educaitd produier appreciates the 
sociil V iilur ol his work 

7 Piisonnf kfOTJomirx The educated consunur pi ins the cconomiis of 
his on 11 life 

0 Cnnninif? /ufl^mruf Jlit educated consumer dcselops standards lor 
guiding Ins cxpLiuliiurcs 

() Lfpdouy in Jiuyin^ The educated coiisunier is an inlormed and 
skillul buver 

10 CfjMiTOiiej PiolKtiun The eonsumci takes ippropriatc measures to 
silt[*uirtl his intertsu 

D The Objcrlivts of Civic Responsibility 

1 Social Ju^(i<( The ciluealed citizen is sensitive to iJie disparities of 
hum in tircuinstaiife 

2 Social Activity The educated citizen acts to eoriett unsatisfaetoiy con 
ditions 

^ Sot al lJnder\t(\n(linfr Flic educated citizen seeks to understand soiial 
siruituies and sticial processes 

j Cutical Judgment Fhe educated citizen Ins defenses agiinst propa 
ganda 
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5 Toleranct Tlie ecluLaied uti/en respects honest diiterence'. of 
opinion 

fi Canseruaitoii The educated citizen has a regard for the nation's re 
sources 

7 Social Applications of Science The educated citi/cn measures scien 
Lific advance by its conirihmion to ihe general welfare 

fl World Citizcn'ihip Ihe educated ciii/en is a cooperating member of 
the world commiinitv 

9 Taw Obsen’finct The ediicTied person respefts ihe law 

10 Eronomtr Literacy The educated ciii/ni is etononucally literate 

11 Pnhticai Ciiizendup 1 he eduiaicd tiLi/cn accepts his fivir diilics 

12 Devotion to Drmo(n\{y The cducatid citi/cu acts upon an un 
swerving loy lU) lo dciiiociatic idcah 

It IS next to impossible lo siimiiianzt in a singU all inclusive statenieni, 
the general purposes of education Bcitei dirtciion cm niclinanly be 
scciiufl ftom short lists of siatcments Some of the most fret]UCiitly 
cpiotLcl are given below 

The Commission of Scrondarv School Ctiiiirulurn siimniiirjzed the 
ina|or purposes of education as 

j Sound health 
^ Worthy home memhcuhip 

Mister^ oL the tools icil»nu|iies and spirit of learning 
^ I iiihlul cili/ensliip 
r, Votational cffccrivcntss 
tj ^VJ^e use ol )< imik nuu 
7 1 ihinl rhancter 

losing l.ingiiagc somewhat diffitciu fioin that of the original report of 
the Cdinmission, a recent issut ul ilic Jornnal of the Educotioyi 

■iworuilion said 

riiL stlidfil seeks to prepare evtrv iliiltl rcgardleis of r icr oi (ondiLion lo 
jihiLSC for limiself 

1 V sound mind in a stiong ind fieilihy body 

2 A huine life ihit is h ipp) mistlhsh and dcmocraut 

j The ability to read and write tcp think study antf ict jiUtfligt ntly 

4 An informeci citizenship dcchcaied to the common good 

5 The knowledge anrl skill neederi to cirn a good Using 

6 The use of free tiiuc for worthy aciivities and pleasures 

7 Fine spintuil (InriLtci ilm is liuslcd and admired 

Bobbitt employing an activity analysis appioach, listed the areas in 
which there should be profuieiuy as follows 

1 Language activities 

2 Health activities 

as V T TJiayei and oiheis J’logrcssivc Fducalinn AssociUion Conimissioii of Sec 
OTidary School Curnadum Reorganiimg Secondary Education (New York D Jippleton 
Century Company Inc i939) 

le Seven OUjectivcA ol Lducation, Journal of the National Education issoaaiion, 
Vol 23 (March 19^4) P 8^ 

-okiaiikhn liohhiti How lo Make a Luiriculum (Boston, Houghton MifUin Com 
pan) ig^j) 
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j Ciuzeniliip activmeE 

4 General social activities 

5 Spare-mne activmes 

fi Keeping oneself mentally fit 

7 Religious acti\Uie«‘ 

B Parental actmlies 

9 Unspecialized nan vacationahzed activities 
10 The labors of one s calling 

Some important rharactenstics of objectives such as the foregoing 
The foregoing statements of objectives have been reproduced here to 
piovidc sonic concrete and tangible illustiations of the specifie sorts of 
things that uc have in mind in the discussion of objectives to follow Ir 
might be well at this point while these inatenals aie still close at hand 
to comment upon certain characteristics that sc'ciii to have importaiii 
implications for practice 

First, they do not illustrate the qualities of completeness, coherence, 
and consistency with which educationalists would and should be con 
ceined in considering the over all adequaev of the school piogram Ihis 
IS no fault of (he objectives but of th( way in which ihcy have been 
chosen Ii did not seem feasible because ol the limitations of space to 
reproduce hcic full sets of school objcetivcs foi all units grades, courses 
and subjccLs, such as would be necessary to illustrate completeness, coher- 
ence, and consistency It is hoped that ilu reader will, however, sccuie 
a complete set of curricula and courses of study for one or more school 
systems and examine them from this point of view 

Sfuond, the objectives as here staled are for the most part geiiernf 
objectives— general in the sense that they represent the needs and objec- 
tives not of some individual pupil in some particular If ai ning-tcaching 
siiiudtion but ol groups of pupil'* clrawm Irom very diverse situations 

Like all generalizations, they art based upon the common elements 

thought to exist in some particuiai group of pupils as, for example, hrst- 
grade pupils, twelve year -old boys, and reluming veterans Such state- 
ments provide valuable assistance in pre planning activities, but must 
not be taken to represent the individual needs of particular pupils 

Thud, objectives such as the foregoing are inferfvces, and like all 
inferences subject to error The process of establishing needs and objec- 
tives IS an inductive-deductive one in which one may work eilhci induc- 
tively 01 deductively (i in both ways concuircnily When working 

inductively, one should make certain that all generalizations arc 

grounded in fact, adequately represent the facts, and are convincingly 
accurate When working dcduciivclv that is, from the general to the 
particular, one must show that what follows really follows— that is, the 
attainment of the immediate brings one nearer to a further goal along 
the way This relationship is not always easily established Conven- 
tionally, the generalization that a need exists is the result of a practical 
judgment and subject to the errors of such judgments Much checking 
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Will need to be done, in most cases, upon these ordinary judgments to be 
reasonably certain of their accuracy This applies to inferences arising 
from either systematic investigation or incidental observation 

Fourth, the objectives as here slated are for the most part highlv 
abstract They represent aspects of objects rather than objects as wholes, 
and are merely the categories undei which the more concrete needs of 
pupils have been classified Some would contend that the objecti\es of 
education should refci primarily to what and only secondarily to 

the qualities of objects Wl believe that both approaches have value, 
It should not be foi gotten, howevei, iliat people dilfcr greatly in their 
capacity for abstiact thinking Possibly if iht objectives of education were 
primarily concrete and only secondarily abstract, thty would be moic 
generally understood and used by tearhcis 

VI CTIO.W a 

HElJ'INt. ILAtHIHS AND I’UTILi DISCOVER NEFD'i 

The types of needs to he here considered 1 hicc tvpcs uf needs will be 
here considered (1) the (clt needs of pupils, (a) ihe neiils ol pupils con- 
sidered important b) adults iiathus supirvisois, administrators 
parents, and otlur adult niimbtis ol ihe loinninnjiy, and (‘j) the. broad 
social needs of man and maiikiiid It is piohabl) unnectssary to saj diat 
theic has been coiisideiablc dilhiciice ol opinion as to the amount ol 
Linpliasis ihdt one sfiould plan upon dusc diffLuni t)pcs of iiei ds 111 
choosing objeetivcs foi the school s juogiani All are inijioilaiu Although 
we shall start with the leal and hit needs ol pupils these needs will 
be considered in lelation to ihe social setting The social orcUr \,ill in 
fliuncc in no small wa) the extent and manmi ni wlueb these needs will 
be satisfied, both those of ihddrcn and ol adults 

Discovering the felt needs of pupils One ol the very wholesome current 
emphases in foiiuulaling objectives is the emphasis upon pupil purpos 
ing Many people Itel that bcttci progress will be made in school work 
when cognizance is taken of the pupil s wishes, attitudes and ilesire'^ 
The values of children arc not ihov ol grown ups The things that 
children considci of most north aie vcryddfcrtiu from those considered 
worth while by adults This fact is quite clear to iliosc who have stopped 
to Lonsider this matter, and ii is an impoitaiit one to be kept in mind in 
formulating educational objectives 

Many methods have been croplojcd in discovering the felt needs oi 
pupils Three illustrations arc given below 

1 Bragonier's interest questionnaiie Wendell Dragonier,^^ Lincoln 
Junior High School, Dcs Moines, used pupil interest questions as a 

21 Thompson, op at pp 196 197 

H H Giles Teachrr Pvpft Pfnnfiing fNcsi ^ork, Harper 8: Brothers 1941) 
|i|i 2(13 266 
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means of securing information from his classes about what they would 
like to get from the gear's experience in science Illustrative lists of 
qucslions classified according to certain topics are given below 

A Air and Air Pressure 

1 dense is ihe air? 

2 Whdi causes the different densities of the air? 

Huw IS artificial air madec 

4 Wliat causes air pressure? 

\Vh) IS air at an altitude Iigluci than air heiec 

ti Whit makes air pockets^ 

7 Ilcnv IS iir transformed frinn hoi to cold and hack again? 

H How IS liquid air ni'ide'* 

li Sound 

1 Unw ire sound waves puked up h) rulio? 

2 Mow arc sound waves scni out for radio? 

Whai causes thunder? 

^ Dillerence between iiiiurnie iiul spi iking voire? 

5 How does the voicehov vihriiC'’ 

G IIuw IS a voice recordttl on 1 v ttrola recorth 

7 ilow dues sound aflctt uoikc 

B Uliv do different inubicil notes hive a different luimher of vibra 
Cions? 

() Ilow cui sound travel tinougli wir'^s-' 

10 Wh) IS iir necessary in healing musii il sound-' 

1 1 Wh It IS in echo’ 

12 Wliy IS It difliculi foi one spt iking in die open air to he heird? 

When ( illing 10 someone it i (oiisidci ihlc disMiue, is cupping the 
hinds lufore the moiiili anv idvaniigc' 11 so wh)- 

1^ How can (ltd children lisiin to music hv lesting tluii hands and 
held upon tlu Irainc ol a piino- 

15 Ilow (lues opining llie holts ol a sixnphonr ni clarinet iltur the 
piieli" 

bets ol questions siinilai to ihesLaie piLseiilcil lot a iiumbti of subpets 
such as wcailiLi and elimaLt, wiier niachinerv (litliiiity and light 

2 Mooniy s t}it<k-liit /m dflei rnttiuig ihc /noh/cmi oj high ir/too/ 
voutli Cuiuntly miieli use is bung made c)I ilic jiioblenis ol ieliooi cliil- 
dun III dciLumiiiiig luvds To luihlalc this type ol apjiiodcli to seUiiig 
objeetivts Mooney-'’ devised d clieck-li!)! composed ol shoii staienicnls 
i Lpi t St luiiig the coiniiion piobleins ol students The student uses the list 
hy iiiai king ihc problems which aie of particulai Lontern to luin and b\ 
wilting d summary in his own woids The college and high school forms 
t'lniain ^^o items each, gioiijnd inio eleven categories (1) Health and 
JHivsual Development [a) finances. Living Conditions, and Emplov- 
ment, (3) Social and Recreational Aciivitics, (4) Courtship, Sex, and 
Mainage, (5) Social Psychological Relations, (b) Personal Psychological 
Relations (7) Morals and Religion, (8) Home and Family, (g) The 

Ross L Moonev Lxplnninrv Rcseiirh on Siudcms Problems,’ Journal of Edu 
catianal Research, V'ol 37 (Novtoihri 1913) pp 218 224 
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Future Vocational and Educational, (lo) Adjustment to School Work, 
-HTui (11) Curriculum and Teaching Procedures The items are phrased as 
follows “In loo few school aetiviiies, ’ “Shyness," "Haiing no close 
fuends/ "Lost— no sense of direction in my life, ' “Confused in my rc- 
liirioiis beliefs," "Moral code weakening," 'Needing to dtcide on an 
nccupaiion, "Familv opposing m) choice of vocation, "Not liking 
school,' "Wanting more help fiom the teacher ' "Slow in reading, ' and 
iliL like The method provides an excellent means of discoveung tlie felt 
needs of pupils It IS "limited to the extent that the problems of the 
])risons concerned are circuniscnhed by then insight and the scope nf 
ihcit experience 

Ralhs opeji an insfTiimrjit foj tdrutifyin^ I fir nretU of (hiJrhryi 
The instrument contains i6o items indicatnc of ciglu gioujis of needs 
as folloiss (i) a feeling of belonging (2) a sense of achievemenl, (‘j) 
(.(onninic secuiity, (j) freedom from feat, (r,) ln\e and aflcrtion (6) 
Irccdom Irom guilt (7) a share m making dccisKinis and (fl) tnteguition 
in altitudes, beliefs, and values Some excerpts from the test arc given 
bi low 

The following staicincnts relate to ihf feeling of belonging 
1 J uisli I did not hne fo phy by myself so mueh 
() I wish 1 liked innie children 
17 1 wish 1 leU IS thnuj'li 1 redly belonged in my seliool 

[wish thci c were more ehildrcn my age to play with 
ijij I w'jsh eliildrcn in oiir ncjgliborliooil were frieniUjir to me 

The following statements iclaic (u (he desire for eiunomir sccuiity 
II I wish I (oiild he suie that my fuller would ihsnvs hi\e i stt idv job 
27 1 wish I could liavc nioncv of in\ own to spind is 1 jile isc 
H 1 wish our 1 miily could allord to gut eicli othii hciiLi preserus «»' 
Chiistiius mel uii birUidiys 

1117 I wish oui firiuJv could afford to go lo doctors nnel (kmisls whenever wc 
rieeilcd tlicin 

122 I Wish oul I imily Ind enough money so that wc didu l have Iti w'orry so 
much ibout food clothing and rent 

The following statements relate to the fciling of guilt 
14 I wish 1 liked Negro children as much as I like white children 
22 i wish I h lel nevei lost niy temper 
gH I wish 1 had iievci cheated 

4I1 1 wish 1 liael never looked down on people who are poor ind imcducateel 

()2 1 wish 1 had been more obedient 

4 Suggeiiions /enm the Florida stale comje of stvdy The Flontla siatt 
eouise of study offers the following very helpful suggestions for discover- 
ing and undei standing the goals and needs of indivulual pupils 

-4 Loins Rdihs finel LovjeniL Mucalf An Insirunitni lor Ideiilifving Some Needs 
ul Children LducaliontiL Rrunreh Hulletij} \ol 24 (OcLohci 1945) pp 169 177 196 
-'i rfie Course of Stur/v ffij tloruiu LUmenlary, Sehouls Grades i 6 f I allvhissec 
Fla State Depiriment nf Educaiion 193^) p ij 
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1 Ask. the members of ihe class lo answer questions somewhat similar to 
these Whv do vou want to come to school? What do you want to learn 
this year? Have you seen something lately about which you have wondered 
but about wJmh vou could not find the answer? What do you like to do 
at school at home’ 

a Watch the children while they are playing or working during rheir free 
iinic The books which the cmldren use voliintaiilv the objects which 
lhe\ ni ikf the plavthings which they choose the groups which the> join 
ind ihc fiLC discussions— .ill give lo the teacher in cvrclicnt idea of the 
dungs tboul which the children are ronremed 
^ '1 dk cimalK lo individuals and to small groups letiing tliem tike the 

li id in the rnnvtrsaiion Occasionallv when que'^uons are isked die 
inclirr inai in ikt mental iioics wiihcuit comment \s soon ts possible 
ihese notes should be rctorded for fiiiurc reference 
jj (jIi L the children in upporiuiiuy lu icll the utheM abuiiL good times 
they hi\e enjoyed alioui the iniercstiiig things they arc doing nr have 
done and ibcuit the things they would like to do 
5 \ 5 k the children to collect piiiuies which apiieal in thtni nr which they 

think would jppc d to sonic member of the group (These pictures miv 
be brnuglii to srhool and c) issifitd by the leuhir lor hei own giudance 
Other objects nl inunsl may be used in a siind ir m inner ) 
n Oisiiibutc in sniill ginups of cbildien c it dogs from mailorder houses 
ind give die pupils dncuions foi using dit index The teiehei miy 
walch in see wlui die children look foi 
7 I alk to ihc puems to find out how the iliild spends his [ill inuL at 
lionit and wliai mien sis ire his v^hlcl) his pircnu know iboui 

Discovering (he pupils' needs considered important by adulu Veiv 
few fit Ids hast liad moic intcnst tcdtivation in it tent veais ilian that of 
child dev I iopnieuL Ihc liiciatuic in this field is rich and varied Oiii 
piobltni litiL IS ihai nl becoming beiui actjiia mud with child iiaiuie and 
iiLicls 111 oidii dial wi may moic inttlligcndy JaciliLaie pupil gicnvtb 
^VL shall be concLiiitd here with only the broad tatcgoiies of develop 
ineni 1 he dc v t lopnii iital status of the individual i hi Id will be considci tcl 
later 

T//r grau'f/i nfreh of childien me (fonni We shall in eonsidtiing the 
growth needs of children tie toneeiiied with the growth needs of the 
whole tliild (i) needs glowing out of (he facts ol physical and motoi 
dtvelopnuiii (j) needs giowing out of the facts of incntal development 
(3) needs growing out of the facts of emotional deveJopmeni (j) needs 
growing out of ilu facts of social deveJopmeni, and (5) needs gi owing out 
of the (acts nl the allaiound development of the whole eliild We shall 
comment briefly on each of these categories of child devilopment mostly 
in the way of 1 reminder 

Needs gj cjuuug out of the farts of physical and motor de^'elopment The 
ehild IS a glowing developing, maturing physical being He is aging 
(hronologically, growing in height and weight developing in strength 
motor skill, and coordination and maturing physiologically His needs 
are chicfli those of 1 good physical environment, protection against 
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disease, good nutrition, opportunities to be active, adequate rest, sleep, 
and relaxation, proper clothes, and good physical management 

Needs growing out of the facts of mental growth The child is growing 
mentally in sustained attention, in intelligence, in the development of 
concepts and reasoning, and in the acquisition of mental skills and 
language His needs arc for activity and experience The facts of mental 
giowth appear to bt bcticr known ihan those of other types of growth 
\eeds growing nut of (he fn((s of ernnlional giowth The child is 
growing emotionallv in betoming acqiiainud with the fundameiUal 
(motions of fear angd and affcition, in adjusting to conflicts and in 
dcvdoping emotional (oniiol Theic is a growing rued foi security, 
social approval and success 

\'efd\ gytnmng out of flu facts of uxta! gioxcth The tltild is growing 
socially dcveioj^ing sympathy fiicndslups, aggicssivr and submissive 
bclidvioi Lompciitnc aciniriLs, hacleiship iiiidctstanding of otJicz 
]jtO])le and skill in woiking isiih them and moral valuts The nttcls in 
these areas ait foi undci standing and sviupaihctic assistanrt There will 
be jnobUms imic|uc to early childhood l.iiri childhood, and adolescence 
jVfcrfj gioTUiJig of (h( giowth of the child or a whole The child is 
n developing whole Tluu is need for wcn-intc grated wholesome, 
pleasant loirtlul and well adjusted pc 1 sonaltuc s Die pcisonaliry needs 
of children arc many 

Suggestions jot fuitlio nadnig 1 hi discussion of child needs is not 
meant to suppl\ a fullv developed discussion of this sub)crL Such a dis 
(ussion la beyond the scope ol this volume Tlurt is 1 wealth of materials 
in this field The following hooks and the bilihngraphies Lontanitd 
therein may be found li(l[)fiil 

Harmr Roger G ^ind oflicts Child It^havior and Dei elopment (New York 
iSIi CTraw Hill Uook (onipinv Inc i(||H) 

Phv OH Helen B Ihi Child Gjoum (New York Silver BurdLtt Co 1943) 

111 J Miiri i\ and Im Dorns M iv The Child and Jin Curriculum (New 
York D Appleton C enturv Comp mv Inr iqjo) 

Prissv Sidney L and Rohinson krancis O PsythoUicy and the Nnv Education 
(Nlv\ York Harper Ik Brothers 911) 

Caie.s Arthur I Fduiafmnal P^yrholoiry (New Ycjrk The Mac-niillan Company, 
'9H) 

JiRSiiD Vrthur Y Child Piy(hi}li>e;y (Ntvs Yoik PrenUteHall Inc, 1940) 
Murphv Gardner Mi'Rpiii I ois B and Niwrovin 1 M Lxpenmental So- 
rial Pycho/ngy (New York Harper k Brothen 19^7) 

Zachr\ C B and Iicmv M F/nolion and Condurt m Adolescence (New 
York D Appleton CentuM Companv Inc iQlo) 

Dearborn Walter F and Roihnev John W M Predicting the Child'\ De 
veloprnent (Cambridge Mass, Sci \rt Publishers 1941) 

Jones Harold E, Development in Adolescence (New York, D Appleton Cen 
tury Company, Inc, 1943) 

Discovering the broad social needs of man and mankind Considerable 
attention has been given in recent vears to iht dLiermmation of the social 
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needs of man and mankind As usually happens when a number ot 
persons turn their attention to a complex undertakintr, such as the dis- 
covery and valulalinri of needs, different ways of doing it arise \t least 
SIX distinctly diifcrent approaches hue been employed in determining 
the broad social needs of man and mankind (1) biological and psycho 
logical studies of the nature and needs of man, (2) historical studies of 
soiial trends and insliliitions (3) actuiiy analyses nf adult life, (4) 
sLudits oi th( errori shortcomings, and dilhtultics expLiiented hy adults 
(5) studies oi siieecssful and unsutcessful indiv itluals, tniiiniuniiies, and 
instiiutions, and (fij consensus of expeils 1 htsc sources of inlormation 
ulative 10 needs aie nfit ot equal value, but they all attempt to supply in 
one lorm 01 another more accuiau daia iclativi 10 the binad soeial needs 
of man and mankind 

Studies of the original nature and needs of man \niong the nioiL 
lundamcnlal attacks that have been made upon the clc leiininaiion nf 
the needs oi man aie eliosi dealing wiili flic biologic al and psvchologic'il 
ehai acici isiies ol man If one assimns that education is somehow to 
iiTipiose lire hit of man and to aelministc. to his needs ihtn um of the 
very best souice s ol tlic objectucs of edue ition will be tlu many scienti/ic 
and senii scie iitifu studies of ilu 11 iiuu and needs of man 1 horndikt 
itcogni/i(I the tued foi more infoimaiion about the dynamics oi luiiiiaii 
natuie and b(lia\ior many years ago-" In his taily woik on tins subject 
he discussed such impoiiant pioblems as the n.itiiu and imj-joriancc of 
the onginal t'lidciuits in man, ilie soiiicts of oiiginal lendeneics the 
anatomy and pliysiolog) of original tendencies nutll giiuc sensory 
eapaeilies, emotiuiis, usponses to bebavioi ol oihci liuinan beings, 
uiigiijal wants iriKusis, and motives J hougli great ]nogiiss lias littn 
made in the scitiues of biology physiology, and miditini dining the lasr 
quaiiLi ol a ctimiiv iii shaipeiiiiig oui lonccjiis ol the biological needs 
f)f inaii tlicu IS no dcmlu that Ihoindikc even in his eail\ sieulics ol the 
ongiiiril natiiic of man Jut upon a lumeudouslv fruitful source of in 
fcjiniatioii about liiimaii wants anti wishes, indispensable to those who 
would imptcnc ihe edutauve pioeess Although Mguiously aiiaeked in 
many quarLeii one of Thorndikes most important contributions to 
ediuaiion is his chscusMOn of the oiiginal eletcimineis of human action 
Ihoindikes theoiy of instincts has now been quiie geneialh discarded 
by educationalists and psychologists, but die biologists have found ample 
suppoi t for his insistence upon the importance of wants inieicsts and 
motnes in human actiMtics When one looks at i fairh modem list of 
these fundamental elcitiminers of human action such as that supplied in 
the rcyised edition of Gates Psychology foi Students of hdutfitinn one 
realizes that theie is nothing paiticularly lanriful in them and that they 

E L 1 honidike Ihe Orn^ittnl \aturr of Mon (Ne^v Vork, Biueaii of Publie.i 
lions "Itirhcis College Columbia Lni\ersitv 191J) 
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are noLlung more or less than the noimal iuncLionmg of a biological 
organism 

List of 0} urgpt 

1 Hungt-r tlie iraving for food when hungry 

2 Thirst ihc cii\ing for drink when thirslv 

] The craving for an when hrcrthing is dilficuli or air inadequate 

4 The criving for rest when fitigiicd 
The craving for sleep when drowss 

6 The craving for w'lrnuh when cold 

7 Ihc craving for coolness when ovtrhcaitd 

6 The craving lor iciion when well and rested 

9 The craving of sex when sexually aroused 

10 The urge to escape when fnglucned or in|iired 

11 The urge to get rid of painlul or disigwt ihk suhstoiccs or condUions 

According to this point of view all human aciivUy is initnlcd anti 
sustained by certain uigcs diivcs, desires or Wtants These wants are 
tht final deieiminants of good and bad, useful and useless, right and 
wrong btautiful and ugly In puitiuiiig this view, ThonidikL and Gates 
say 

\ccorc'ing to modern psychofogv all hum in acinitv is initiated and sustained 
hv somt urge craving desire or want Ihc voiing infant is largely immobile 
until u experiences the craving for food or the urge of thirsi nr the desire for 
phvsical iiriivjtv or some otJur want It flu 11 hetomrs active and thi activity 
continues uniil the minus trivmg is siiisfitd until it secures what it wanis 
unless the desire subsides 01 is overcome by sonic ciiliti uige such as the craving 
to rest from the (ffccts of us own exciiions Unless the mfaiu wants something, 
iJien js no octasion for striving When jt js ictivily seeking lo satisfv one urge, 
sutli is huiigci the ohjcri of th U urge food is supremely important Viduiihlc, 
good whciLis other things iuch as noises movements toys arc at the time rela- 
tivelv unimporiuii md undtsired lo the infant then things take on value 
ind inipoujiice as they ierve to satisfy some childish want 

What is true ol infincy is fund iiiieni illy true of ill agts Hum in cravings, 
in the list anahsis initiate and sustain atlion Without them iht human 
nrgansm would become inert like a wondgrlul rlotkwoik whose springs had 
been removed or an engine whose fire had been drawn Warns lurihermore 
arc the final determinants of good and bad useful and useless, right and wrong, 
lieautiful and ugly Things fiave value and importance only as thev serve to 
satisfy the urges which lie hick of somebodya strivings they arc called useless 
bad wrong and the like only as they fad to euiUnbutc to, or positively thwart 
some conscious being s i^florts to satisfy his cravings 

Every individual has many wants Suinc of his wants are iiaLive, arising 
□lit of biological processes, and some aie acquired In a vciy ual sense the 
ultimate purpose of cdutaiion is to supply these normal wants of man 
and mankind in a tangible way A modern utopia might very well be a 

-T \rihiii I Cites Psychology for Students of Educalinn (Revised edition New 
koik The Macmillan Company iggi) p >^7 By jiermission of The Macmillan Qim 
pany publishers 

E L Thorndike and \rlhui 1 Cates Flementury Principles of Education, pp 
’6 17 By permission of Efic Miemiliari Company, publishers 
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wolid of plenty in which everyone has the opportunity to secure every 
thinj^ he wants The amount of labor essential to supplying these wants 
IS merely a detail in this larger pattern Unlortunatcly, however, man 
lives m a world of many scarcities in which to satisfy one's own wants 
as fully as one would choose is, in some instances, to stand in the way 
of the satisfaction of the wants of others Thus, the world of conflict 
arises in which we lind oui selves Under such conditions the problem of 
education and of those interested in social planning becomes that of 
maintaining some balance between the wants of the individual and the 
wants 111 the largci gioiip of whuh he is a pait It would seem that wc 
might very well desiii to have every person satisfied as long as this dots 
not intcrlcrc too greatly with iht wants ol others Here as elsewhere one 
must pursue the principle ol the gi Latest good ni gicalcsl happiness tiy 
the greatest numbei ol individuals Although there aic numerous 
evidences ol the tonfiicting chaiattcr of society, theie aie also many 
instances of the advantages to be gained lioiii eooperaiioii At tunes to 
satisfy out wants we can do so only thiougb tin assistance of otlicis It 
would appeal ihat the coopeiativc aspects ol human iclationships may be 
somewhat muic in evidence in this than in tin piist generation, at least 
111 thcoiv if not m practice Social conventions nioi tl and kgishitive acts 
art merely the rules of fair pliy in a competing and toupcralivc society 

According to this conception of the social oulci, the most \ ilnl souices 
of the objectives of education will be lound 111 ihi wants ol man and 
mankind From this point of view education should stnvt fni the satis 
fatlion ol the wants of everv individual as lar as possible wiihmit taking 
too much Iiora the larger group of which he is a pait, it slinuld stnvt foi 
a better social older and seek 10 diminish oi modify tin wants of the 
individual that arc futile or antagonistic to the wants of others 01 culti 
vate less antagonistic wants in their place When wants cannot be satis- 
fied individuals may need 10 be trained lo beai iheir seareities with 
others, and to adpist themselves, with reasonable cHurl, to tilt conditions 
of life as they find them Eventually we should achieve a more abundant 
life 

It IS not easy to give an adequate evaluation of this ajiproach to the 
deiermination of needs It very obviously emphasues the biological 
foundations of education and is opposed in emphasis to the sociological 
approach to human needs Just how much conflict there is bctwicn these 
|ioiiits of view remains 10 be seen There is no doubi thai the biological 
approach has the advantage of being definite and subject to scientific 
verification Its inadequacies undoubtedly rest upon the fact, however, 
that man nowhere lives in a raw physical state divorced from his social 
environment He must and does live in an environment, and the environ- 
ment in which he lives is probably as important as the biological nature 
of man in determining human wants and capacities His original nature 
IS always, iherefoie deeply embedded in his acquired natuie, and it is 
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accordingly most difficult to determine original wants and capacities 
divorced from acquired wants and capacities Insofar as it is imprac- 
ticable to determine the original wants and capacities of man divorced 
from environment, the biological, physiological, or psychological ap- 
proaches to the purposes of education would seem inadequate Whether 
these original tendencies of man can be discovered and descri-bed with 
sufficient accuracy to be of practical value to those responsible foi ihe 
educative process remains to be determined by further study of this 
p’oblem 

The e-\>nh^ng natme nf society tn relation to individual needs In this 
connection it should be emphasized that those responsible for the deriva 
Lion of objLctnci should not overlook the fact lhat wc live in an evolving 
society Man is horn with ceitain ciavings, desires and wants, and ceitaiii 
capacities currently present or potential He lives, however, in a world 
of natural and human ohjccis, and these ob]cris place limitations upon 
what happens to him They make possible continual redirection and 
elaboration of his motives and acquiicd tendencies Mans contact with 
other men ind groups of men tends to restrain certain denies and impose 
upon him tlu conventions of society They also release action and mul- 
tiply foTTTis ot sell (.xfjicssion In a similar manner man is molded by his 
natural cmiionmcnt Though ceriain of the necessities of life are fui 
nished without tod most of them arc produced by intelligent effort 
Tlirough creative tlunking and c/loil eacii individual may make the 
best of the situation in which he finds himself In attempting to make the 
best of the siLuaLinn he develops new means of control, and ihise give 
use to new problems new netds and new conventions Language, the 
press and the school as institutions have provided man with a means oJ 
conserving the arhievcments of the past and present generations for the 
use of future generations Lach generation starts, in a manner, where 
the previous one leaves off. and eontinucs ihe struggle for improved 
conditions of living The soiietv in which we live is ever evolving, thu' 
ever reaching out to satisfy the original and acquired cravings of man 
and developing new needs and wants 

The history of social institutions and trends as a source of objectives 
An interesting extension nf rhr psychological ihcory of human wants will 
be found in Finney’s theory'*'’ of social wants as deiermined by the study 
of the history of social institutions Starting with ilie principle that the 
needs of man are the ultimate criteria of value, Finney suggests that the 
needs of an organism are revealed in its activities, but lhat the cata- 
loguing of these needs is an incompaiably more complex problem than 
that of taking an inventory of animal behavior, from which most psychol 

2S Charles H Judd The Psycholn^ of Social Imtilulions (New York The Mac 
millan Company igaG), pp 1 4 

3 “ Ross L Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education (New York The Mac 
millan Complin igafl) pp 72 Mso ice Judd op nt pp 14 
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ogists take their point of clepariure in discussing human values Almost 
all human behavior, Finney contends, is learned behavior the few in- 
herited reflexes ihaL characterize man throw little 01 no light on the real 
nature and needs of man 

Finney thus suggests that we lift our eyes from the roots of the instincts 
to the foliage of culture in which the real needs of biological man arc 
(liscovciablc To bring older out of complexity^ the first enterprise of 
the scientist is classification A classification, however of the cultural 
uiiviiies of man is already available in the basic and univcisal institu 
tions of human life the faniilv the state tlie church the school and 
industry The universality ol these institutions constitutes the evidence 
of Their fundamental chaiacitr The immediate aim of cdiicaLion is 
according to Finney, therefore, to piepare young people foi effective 
pai ticipatjon in the institutions ol society 'The institutions ot society 
are the objectives of education 

But society evolves nml it is the responsihiliiv oF snrnl engineers tn guide 
social evoluliori so fai is possible um ml cicsiralile gmls Hnw shill wr di 
ride wlicther 1 Risen form of die fainilv 01 ihi si ue or religion nr wlnt not 
IS best suited to the innate needs o( in in md whit (onsiuutps a wcUhiHnffd 
socjil ration^ This is ,1 proiilcni ol Iusioim iI itseird involving 1 rompan- 
ti\c study of ruid experiences M iiu loiiiis ol 1 iniih lile fur L\im})li hive 
hern experimented with so ih u it oiiglu to be pnssilile by tomjnrauvt stiidv 
in determine appuixim itelv it least vvhidi lorms hi\c woikeil the best Mins 
kinds of government hive hftn (ricd hv inilv2>is md toinpirison tiends ought 
to he eliscuveiable useful denienis imlv/iel ind b ul )c nun s disc udtd \ nious 
forms ol iiuliisiti il urgani/uton Invt been given the pngmUu test Iiorn iht 
lesulls ol I Kill expciiciKi wt ouglir to know b) nens vshcilur mdusinal cx 
piuitaticm fur example works v\ell 01 bulls m ihc end VncI so with ruli ol ilu 
itLiiii 111 lilt two lists above [see lexi] lo e idi ihe pr.igmalu test of ntial 
experiment must be applied Ihus nouns can be .ipproxnncilcd 

Finney s criticism of the original naluie ol man iheoiy uf eleriving the 
objcctivLsi ul education is that the oiiginal undtiiciLs ol man ihiovv' 
little 01 no light on the leal nature and inherent needs ot man, and that 
mans wants are primaiily social in thaiaetei Ihe eharaLlci istie weak- 
nesses ol the analysis of social instiiuiioiis as a mode of deteimmiiig the 
objectives of education are (1) social insiiuiiions may be the products 
of acquired wants and these may be perverted, (2) social institutions arc 
not ends in themselves but means to ends anti (3) social insiitiitions 
like many human beliefs, piacUces and Lonventions, lend to persist 
beyond the peiiod of their usefulness History contains many instances 
of the persistence of error 

Tile study of social trends Another very interesting application of the 
histoiical method to the determination of educational objectives will be 

ailbid p 93 

3 -FiniuN 4 Sonolof^tcat PhilowpIf\ of I flucatifiti p qu By permiwion nf Thr Mve 
milivu ( oinpdnv publishers 
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found in the many recent studies of social trends The purpose of such 
long^-timc histoi ic.il'StAtus studies of society is to bring into bokl lelicf 
the inajoi social cliangis that base taken plate* from Lime lo (imc in the 
course of events and to desrube as fully as time permits the chief eliaiac- 
leristics of the social oidci as constiuitcel ae stiatcgic points in the history 
of man 

At present w'* are emerging From a seeonel woilel wai wliieh has taxcel 
the resources of all concerned and place el neu responsibilities upon the 
schools Even liefore the vvai oeii ediuatmnal leadeis li ul loiiil to t)iics 
lion seiinusly the idequacv ol ruiient sehool eeliication in the complex 
social ordei ol which we ate a pan \ statement of ten soei.il trends 
which seemed to have piolounel edueational inijilic itioiis some ten ve ns 
ago as seen b\ a naiional ctunmittee of sonologists economists, histoiians, 
anel others inle restt d in this 5ub|( ri is given be low 1 he staremc nt se e ms 
(equally peitinent today 

Ttind I Midniiicil invnirtoii'. iinke possililr inrrnsrrl time irred frtim the 
pioducLion of goods ind srivices lequircel for the mitnitninre of i gjsen 
stindiird nf living 

Tjcud II Society is lodiv (Inncieii/cil hv serious siriins due lo the lulun ril 
mins ol oui insriruliood lornis iiul piKiiccs to ke^ p p.uf wiih ilu reeeiii 
ripicl nf( id industiiil ehmge 

7 lend III Ilu iiicicasing iniouni ol ^p^elJil/illon ind disision of pioeesses 
hns ]Ti(t( isid (lu lOK idi pnideiui. nnnng indivnliuls LunimnniiiLs ant! 
n Uions iiul IS icsulung in in iiuie ise of coo]>trunc aeLion 
lifTid 1\ Ilu glowing (onipIeMOLs ol nioelcin life die resulting in in in 
ere ist ol luge si ilc long tiiiic planning 

Tiriid V Tlic- rnuliinc igt icdeiec!> (he direct personal relationship between 
producer nul coiiiumei mtl thus lcndj> lo increase our depeneltncc upon 
loims of sot I il conirol 

Jirrid VI AVidi the intre isiug foinplcxiiy ol socitiy ihe soiiret of lonirol ol 
1 . soiiil igtJKV Kiids to bci firiif iiifJii iniioft from its mdividuil luriciiti 
ones 

Trend VII Ihc iritriciciLS ol social reliiionslup Ji ive resulted in the increased 
use of expert knowlnlge and li mud It uUrship 
J rend A'lJI Jlic glowing leeogniljon of jiidivieluil tlillLiciiLCi is icsultijig in 
greater difliicntiation ol die piovisions mule to people in i democracy 
trend IX Jilt tlvnaniu chat lelei ol industrial sotiely the divcisily ol cul 
turdl patterns iii niodeiii lile the widei diflusion ol knowledge md the 
rise ui the scientific attitude are tending Lo weaken authontan in anel eon 
VLiiiional controls over human conduct 
liend X riic elevLlopineiii ol social eleas igcs both Jion/rjnUi and vertical, 
IS deepening the striins and leiibions ir Vmeruan hie 

To these we might add the gieat eoncerns ol today for the maintenance 
of jjcacc, better inteinaLianal, interraec, anel inLcrclass undcrsianeimg, 

Recent Social Trends ut ihe Vniltd States, Report of the Presidents Research 
Committee on Social Trends (\civ York McGraw Hill Hook Compiny Inc 1933) 

3 ^ John VV Studebikcr and others Social L/iaiige emd I ducation, 1 huleenlh Year 
bank of the Department of jiupeniiti ndeiicc (Wa&hniglon, DC, National Fducatiun 
Association, 1935) pp 13 25 
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religious tolerance, and economic security It is important that the school 
recognize these nccci'i and help provide the educational foundation loi 
a better order 

Some hmttationi of social-bends approach to the discoveiy and valida- 
tion of ed\i< (\tionnl objedives Like other methods of discnvciing and 
validating the longtime objeitivcs of education, the ‘lOtial-trcnds 
approach i^ not without its own pcculiai limitations In the first place 
It is most difficult to get atcuiaic records ol historical events The data 
of history arc based foi the mosi pan, upon incidental obsenation and 
arc most incomplete Although there is no substitute foi history, and its 
contribution is unique, conclusions from historical data will need to be 
drawn with great care Second the social conventions piacticts and 
trends lor any particular historical period may be most undesiiablc The 
fact that a given social practice exists cannot be soundly employed to 
justify Us social wouh except in a mosi general sense Thicvci) is a 
well established jiracLice in most social gioiips, bui us piescncc among 
many peoples and pciiods ol histoiy could scarcely be accepted as suis- 
faciory evidciut of its dc suability Societies like individuals, sometimes 
get into blind alleys and the oduiwise wliolcsonie urges ol man may be 
seriously pcrveiied over long periods ol lime Though histoiv is a valu 
able source of ideas about educational objceines its data must be cm 
ployed with great care A thud slioi leoining of ilu social iientls appioach 
to the discoveiy and validaiion ol cduciiioiia] objec lives is ns very lie 
quent lailiiic 10 link trends and events w'lih tluii social lonscqucnccs 
The idutaLionalist in search ol valid objecMves needs to knovs not ineiely 
what took place, Init what ilu cffecis weie in ihc lives o! ihe peojile con 
Lcrned, as well In oilici words he must evaluate and in ev duaie, he musi 
apply entiiia Of ionise hision uiav even supplv a liisiory ol such 
criteria, but ihey Crui scarcely be laken for granted 

Ihe task ol picparing uselul histones of social trends is a most 
difficult one Meiel) to report the trends for any particulai jicnoel of 
history without giving aceuiaie iiiforniaiion about the geiieial wellare 
of the people uiuUr llie eoiulilioiis lepoiled is lo l.iil lo supply the kinds 
of mlornialinn essenlial to the objeciive evaluation ol the iieiuls ob 
seiveci A ireiul may be disiiable 01 undesiiablc depeneling upon wMiat 
It does foi the gioup conctincd In the absence ol aceuiaie infoimation 
about what has happened 01 is happening to ihe jjeople eoiieeintd as 
a result of various trends in society, it is impossible to deteimine whethei 
the trends are desirable or not In any ease, to evaluate the trends in social 
evolution involves the use of ciitcna, the validity of which is not easy 
10 determine An excellent example of such a study of social trends 
will be found in a recent icpori ol the Commission on the Social Studies 
Anothei important statement is ihe Report of the President's Research 
Commitlee on Soaal Tiends already referred to earlier in this ehaptei 
Ihe stutly of society by competent woikeis in ihe field of social sciences 
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5hou]d contribute much that is of value to the assistance of those in 
charge of the schools when the work is performed to give proper per- 
spective of events and tlicir effects 

Activity analyses of adult life Bobbitt describes the method of activity 
analysis as follows 

The central theory [of this method] is simple Human life however varied 
consists in the performance of specific acti ilies Education that prep ires for 
lile is one that prepares dcfinitelv ind adequately for these specific activities 
However numerous and diverse they may he for any social class they can be 
discovered This requires only diat one go oul into the world of affairs and 
disiover the pariirulars of which ihese affairs consist These w'lll shuvs the abili 
lies attitudes halms appreciiuons and forms of knowledge that men need 
lluse will be the objetuits of (he cuinculum Thc) will lie numerous definite 
and p iriiculai ired I he curriculum will then be th it scries of evpcriences which 
(liildien and youth must have by way of attaining these objectives 

1 he activity analysis is greatly siipeiioi to incidental obseivaLion as a 
means of discovering edueationa! nteds, particularly in making needs 
moil dcfinire Theie have bien many excellent formulaiions of the 
gential objCeiivts of education in ihc past, but because of their generality 
they have pioduccd litdc change in the tducaiinnal jiraciicc Such vague, 
higli sounding objeciues, as Bode says, have*'* 

the ippcii.ince of lieing a kind of New Year resoluiion, fonnulalcd in 
LonfoiiniLy isiih die spirii ul rlir oirnsinn liiu with no duniglu of taking ilieni 
jcritjudy Our /ore/uhers nlkcd much of chiricter frmnation and discipline but 
did not eniisider u nctessarv (o keep these high purposes in mind when they 
wire 01 copied in driUing rielenscless childhood m ihc forms of Lalin syntax 

The activity analysis piisenis an effcdivc incrhod of particularising the 
needs of people riiough ihc method is not wiihoui vciy real theoretical 
limitations, it has done mudi lo bring home lo sdiool people the fact 
that die offciings ol ihe scliool must be biought into closer agreement 
with demands ol everyday living In ihis lespett, thc method has made a 
valuable coninbution and may continue to do so when used with proper 
care 

Some jundcnnentol a'iSumplioii\ nndrilying ihe use of the ncfiiJities 
method The acriviiies method as witli oilier methods ol deicrmining 
educational needs, is not without limitations In using ihis method of 
deriving needs, one makes at least tiirct assuinjitions (i) One assumes 
that the activities now pel formed by adults arc desirable If safe-cracking 
and high-jackmg arc found among (he activities of mankind, then, thc 
application of thc method of activity analysis would lead to the inclusion 
of such activities among the legitimate goals of instruction Of course, 
those using this method of determining educational objectives would 

85 Franklin Bobbin Thr CurTtculum (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, igiB) 
P 42 

JflBovd H Bode Mnclrm Ed\MciiHnnnl Thfnnes fNew York The Macmillan CiOm 
panv iqa") pp 73 74 By permission of the pvihlishers 
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climmaiG such acuviLics ftoiri the Ltaining^ pro^fiam but this separation 
of the desirable and undesirable acti\itics constitutes an important judg- 
ment and should not be Jelt wholly to personal opinion (a) It is assumed, 
in dcierniining the qualities essential to the successful peiformance of 
life s activities, that surtcssful performance can be deiennincd It is 
essential to tlie use ol ihe actniLics method that siiceessliil peilorniance be 
clisLingiiished fiom unsuecessful pcifoimancc, since it is for successful 
jie'rfoi rnani ( tJiat one must train J’his disdnctjon of surccsslul fiom 
unsuectsshil pcrloimanre invol\cs an imporniit judgment that must be 
rendered arrording to ciitcria extraneous to the method itself (^j) The 
activity nieiliod assumes that the constituents of suecessfiil j^ei foi nianre 
can be ciiiimcraLed Those engaged in making ictnit^ analyses ol the 
scientific soit have found it most difficult to detciiinne the coiistitiicnis 
of sueeessful peiformance One must not nieieh eniiineiaie the con- 
stituents of a given aetiviiv, but one niusi dcitiminc those ihit are essen- 
tial and important "Ihe subjective analyses of untrained observers are 
likely to result in most instances in (rroiieous lOiuJusious Much ol tlit 
work in this field has been most unscientific U this nu iliod is to be 
geneially employed in determining cdiifational needs die rescaich in 
this field must confoim to the accepted jinnc iples of sound icseaich 

ippliration of th(' rnclliod of adiinly \)iould iiKbide studui 

(if the ncinnties of diildtet} One ol the (ritidsins fiecjucnilv mide of the 
activity-analysis mcthoil is lhai it oficn assumes that ilu puipose ol 
school education is pieparation loi adult life RcJcrenie lias aliiady been 
made to the fare that alihough ail education is in a manner piepaiatjon 
foi adulthood u must not be forgotten that ebilditn aic liunuu beinys 
ind as siuli arc entitled to (cuaiii eoiisuleiatjons in iluir own nglils as 
children These lights will iiiiliicli tin nglii to cnnagi in atiivitie'i 
accepted by eluldnn as iiiurcsling and worth while iiom their point of 
view Such 1 view oi child life cmjdiisii'es that ihc best jnijjaiaLion loi 
.ululiliood will be found in ilie successful jiei loi maiice of tbe noiiriaJ 
activiiici ol eliildliood With this point of view most edutiiiorialists will 
ague, esjjecially when the normal activities of children arc corisidcicd 
111 rhe (kvelopmennl sccjuenct leuling to matuiih and adulthood Vsidc 
liom the imposiLions made bv the adult inembeis ol socieij there are 
i lai ge numbti of acLiviiiev in which thildrtn will, if peimittcd to do 
so, engage upon their own volition These are largely play activities of 
an individual sort to begin with, but gradually change lo include teim 
games with members of the same sex and in clue course ol time numerous 
social activities involving ihe opposiie sex Studies n[ these normal 
activities of childhood, and of the knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals 
and appicciaiions csseiiiial to success m them, though subject to the 
tluoietieal ImiitaLinns already noted in the application of the mcthcxl 

>7 A S Rair Chnjartrrislfr Dtffcrtnce^ iii the TrnchDig Pcrfni niance nf Good anti 
Pour Itnchtrs 1 lUnoininj^inn III Public School Puhlishin? Cn iq2g') 
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of activity analysiii to of adult life, niay, howevci, undci piopei 

conditions, become an important !.ource of educational guidance 
Numerous studies'^'' tan be found in the liteiatuiL of education of the 
adventure-exploratory activities, of the play activities, and of the larger 
social activities of children, but no systematic attempt appears to have 
been made to discover the qualities essential to success m these important 
areas of child life 1 he metliod of irtivity analysis may, under proper 
conditions, supply valuable information about the needs of childien 
This point will be fuithei developed latci in the discussion ol methods 
of determining immediate fibjeriivts of leaining and teaihing 

The jnb rninly'-is method \ job analysis is a special lorm of activities 
analysis in which the object is lo dcieimint ihe niaioi constituents of 
some task nr job It was fiist used in cniplovmtni manigcnunt and voea 
t’onal naming^'' from which its nppluition has oetn extended to the 
moic geneial field of ruriiculinn eonsirurtion and m the analvsis ol the 
(nnsliiuenis of good licalth (iii/enship and so on 

Charters gives the fnllownng analjsis of the pO'.iiioii ol apjjlieatioii clerk 
in a dcpai iment stoi c 

1 ^^cers people wIk desire lo open vccounts 

2 ihrm for die (iifoiinalion lo fill ouc blank 

j 1 ( lejilifiiiLs <11 wines form Iclicis (or ledrunets 

I nils ciui l\fei( milk Xgiiic) blinks 

r, looks up 1 iLiii|:> iii Duns clt 

() Flits ipplKiilums Lcinpeirarily till rekrentrs come in 

7 Makes notes of leleientes on blanks nul li inels to ciirlii fine) wlio passes 
on them 

H Lniprs ii inie uidress 'intl number o( applir eiinns in index 

<) \nswcis reniipsis Irnin odiei liinis loi iilcicmis 

J lie nine duties ili it an apjdieatiun clerk must peiloini aic sihovsn in 
this list Ckaih a eeniise e>l sludv loi llic irainiiiLj ol such elciks will 
deal with these lojiies 1 he method luriiishes a valuable tool toi elenving 
jjil(;i m.ition aboui spcrifiL ex.eiipalJonaJ needs J be assumptions under- 
Iving the application ol this method are cssentiill) those undcilying the 
application ol the me ihod ol aclivily analysis 

Studies of the problems, difficulties, errors, and shortcomings of adults 
as sources of educational needs Studies ol piobleins diHicultics, errors, 
and shoileomings aie loinis of dciiviiv analvsis in whieh cognizance is 
taken only ol the problems, difficulties, mistakes, and deficiencies ob- 
siivtcl in the perloimince of life’s activities instcacl ol all of the abilities, 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and ideals essential to successful uerfor- 

C Ithnun nut PjuI \ Wilt) The rs\chtilogy of I’luy, lrliritip>, (New Vork. 
V S Baines and Cn , iqay) 

° C R Allen The Instructor The Man and the Job (Philadelphia J D Lippm 
coll Companv 1919) 

40 w vV Chillers Curntulum Conslructton fNew Yoik, The MaLmdlan Compiny 
1925) p 35 B\ pLiinission of che publishers 
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mance The point of view behind this approach to needs is that the 
school IS only a supplcmeniary agency and as such should concern itself 
in the main with only those phases of life that are deficiently performed 
or with the phases of life with which persons experience difficulty, for 
example the errors in one’s spoken language, observed citizenship short- 
comings problems arising in maintaining good working relations with 
othersj and the like 

Charters was one of the first to make general use of this method of 
determining needs in a study of errors in language and grammar A 
summary of his investigation and those ol a numhtr of other individuals 
IS presented in Part I of the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, in a section by W W Charters*' A later 
report upon the same subject will be found in Chaitcrs CAirinnhim 
Cnn^truction ** in which the results from a numbci of investigations arc 
summarized In the Pittsburgh slud\, for cxam})le twenty thiee specific 
errors with a frctjuency of ovei two hundred consiiiLiie fjh j^er cent of all 
errors in language The method is here applied in ihc language errors 
of school children the same method is ajiphcabU lo the lacks of aduli 
members of society as shown by many studies of nialadjustmeiUs crime 
jiovertv, and illiieracv 

The iTicrhcul rests upon esscnually the sanu assmupiioiis as those made 
in applying the itk rbod of ariiviiv anilvsis 

Comparative-causal studies of successful and unsuccessful individuals, 
institutions, and communities It is ofun hclplul m dcicimiuing cduca 
tional iictds to study the chaiarteiisius of siuccssfu] and unsucrcsslul 
individuals msiitutions, and cominuniiics 

Thcie ln\i luen many investigations of this son njiniitd in ihc 
literature of education Barr** for example applied tins method in a 
study of ihc teaching performance of forty seven good icaclieis and 
foriy-sescn poor ttathcis of tht soiial studies, 10 ihscosti ilii distinguish 
ing (haiactenstics of good and poor teachers Luclla (.oli *’ used this 
same method m studving siudcnts on the tollLge level to determine the 
causes of fniluiL among such sludints \ smiilai protfiliUL niif>hi hi 
follnwid with iht good (iiizrn llu good husband and so loiih Tin 
method is one which may be used extensively foi exploratory pin poses 
The difficulties involved in the application of this method au of two 

■*1 VV W Chirieis Minimum Lsseniials iii Flemenlns iiici Grunniiir" 

in the Sixteenth \euTluiok of the National iociely for ilie Slmlv ol I iliiraticin (bloom 
inRlow lU PuVilic School Publishing Co , 1917) I’ail 1 
^-Chirlers Ciiriirufum Construction op ctl , p 203 

F W Weslauiy Scientific Method Its Philosophical Basis anti Its Modis of Ap 
phratinn (Third cduion London Ulickic and Son igsp pp 205 214 

( \ Cxood \ S Barr and Douglas E Scales, The Methodology of Education Re 

searsh (New 'lork D Appleton Century Company, Inc, 1936) 

• < Harr op cit 

5 L Presscy and others Rrsenrrh Idiirnlures in Urtn'crsily Teaching (Blooming 
ton. III , Public School Pulilishing Co 1927), Ch 1 
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sorts (i) those arising out of the definition of success or failure (the 
criteria to be employed for this purpose will have to be derived From 
some extraneous source), and (2) those arising from the difficult\ ok 
determining the antecedents of the phenomenon under investigation The 
criteria may not be valid except as they may have been carefully validated 
by other methods The method cannot thus be employed for the more 
remote purposes of education These will first have to be deteimmed by 
other methods after which this method may be used with profit It does 
furnish a valuable means of determining scientifically the proximate 
needs of man and mankind Even then it must be used with great care 
and With due ronsideiation to its exploratory character It may, however 
be effectively employed as a forerunnei to the even more laborious and 
ume-consuming expiunicntal method Under proper condiiions it should 
supply v'aluable information about the moie immediate pui poses of 
education 

The consensus of experts A final source of broad social needs to be 
discussed herein, is the consensus of experts Man has always had opinions 
about his needs Somt times his opinions have been well hmnded in fact 
and soineiimes not One of the very common sources of educational 
guitUnct to uliuh scliool people may turn arc the opinions ol expeus 
and eomiTiittec reports such as those leferred to on pages 159 through 164 
in this chiptti One ol the iinplicauons of the discussion that has just 
preceiled this is that the detcimination of cducatjona] needs shoulil as far 
ns iJossiblt be the nb)ert of caielul investig ition Much progress has been 
made in this lespeet, but more needs lo be done In the meantime one of 
our besi sonices of guidance will be found in the consensus of experts 

Limttahoiis of ofunions nr methods of dis(fw< ring and validating needs 
Reference to expert opinion ns a source ol information relative to the 
bioad social objettivcs of education suggests that some consideration 
should be given to the methods of ascertaining facts in this field The 
most common one of determining needs is that of opinion, based upon 
reading incidental observation, and direct experience Such statements 
of needs are likely however, to vary greatly in worth, depending upon the 
age, training mental acuity experience, and personal idiosyncrasies of 
the persons making the analysis Currently one hears much more about 
the method of group judgment, which has at least two important ad- 
vantages (1) some of the limitations of individual training, experience, 
insight, and adjustment are offset by group judgment, and (2) a state- 
ment arising from group judgment, particularly if the group is large and 
composed of persons of considerable prestige, is likely to receive more 
general acceptance than an individual formulation Both individual and 
group formulations may be made upon at least three levels (1) the level 
of personal experience and incidental obscrv'ation already referred to, (g) 
restricted applications of the scientific or philosophic methods based upon 
formal techniques unexplored assumptions, and unimaginative research 
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and (3) careful integration of ihe personal, philosophical, and scientific 
approaches as in a tompltte ati of thought Both individual and group 
judgment should be improved by the exercise of gi cater care in collecting 
data and making inferences in this field 

The scientific determination of educational needs It is commonly 
assumed thai science opeiatcs in the realm of fact, and philosophy in 
the realm of \aluc Such a generalization mav he true, but misleading 
Thci e are iwo schools of thought about values T ht adherents to these 
schools a»( sometimes referred to as ahwluiists and relativists The 
absolutist belies cs that values are present in objects and relationships 
icgardJess of whether they arc known 01 noi and independenL of indi 
vidual atccpLance The uTo/n/ir/ believes th it \ allies are personal, and 
present or not, depending upon how they are received by the persons 
concerned According to the first conception ol value, values may be made 
the subject of systematic invcstigaiicm just as any other fact in nature 
according to the second conception ol value, they lack this stability that 
characterizes other facts of nature and cannot be subjeeLed to systematic 
invcsugation The situation is sonitwliat furthei complicated by the fact 
that, itgardkss ol wheihir one is a yiln 1 un<tl 01 an nbsoluUsI, individuals 
differ greatly in the sorts of data tliat they will actept as a sufficient and 
adequate basis ioi belicMug that a value judgment is present It is not 
our iiuent to attempt a solution »>f this sritnulu jihilosopbical issue but 
to cal] It to the attention of the reader as another impoi taut fact that 
will need to be kept in mind in making value jiulgnieiiis 

An exLcllciu example of iiow value judgimnis anst can be found in 
the field ol health The gencrali/aiion that good liealth is desirable 
pTobahlv iiosi oiiginaily Irom just plain pcisonal obseivatioii of many 
specifie iiL.ihh jiioblems or possibly Uom philosophual considerations oL 
uliiriiatc values such as health happiness gooeliiess, and the like The 
thinking was probably both indiietivt rnd deilurtive flasing established 
a point of dcpailuie however, through bome supieme geneializatiou 
attention could then be focused ujroii the discovery of new health smIucs 
In tunc the conetpL wms gically cnriclred to include the many values 
that we now associate with modern medicine Once attention is foeused 
upon the means of ii taming some value such as health thiough freedom 
from disease, then science may search for tacts and principles and it is 
unnecessary to say ihat science has been veiy sueecssfu! in this lespect 
Wluilui one ronsideis these facts and principles, value judgments 01 
not will depend upon one’s particular ways of looking at things 

Not only have wc applied the nuthoels ol science to physical health, but 
recently members of the medical piofcssion and psvt holugisls have tuiucd 
their attention to mental health, where some considciable progress seems 
to have been made Science cannot onlv indicate that man needs food, 
clothing, and shellci but it can in mans instances indicate the kinds of 
food, clothing and shelter that will satisfy his needs most adequately 
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Tfie developments in endocrinology have supplied man with significant 
information bcaung upon the relationship of body parts and functions, 
the studies of tlic nervous system— nerve giowth and opcraiion— have 
thrown light upon other aspects of mui and his needs Similar informa- 
tion Will be loiind in other fields Few persons who hivt not thought 
rathei seriousl\ about this realize the cvtensivcncss of the liteiature 
dealing wiih ihc biological needs of nun and their importance as a 
source of value judgments 

The anteicdnits of happiness, induidual tfhcicnev, and social welfaie 
are not as easih objeddied as art tht facts of health but Liemendous 
progress has alitady httn in ide even in ihese aieas Uiifoi tuiiatcly, much 
of ihe mloi mation thai v\( all need is buiicd in terhn al publications of 
one SOIL or anothei But the technical studu s of feclingSj emotions, aili 
tudts and idc.ds all liavc inipoiiant bnniigs upon this important 
suhicrt It IS leisnnahic to cxpiri that the (onicni of ihese impoitant 
studies of human needs will become better knowm in time and other 
apiihfations ol scunuru teehnuiucs will foIJtiw As the less tangible 
aspects ol lih and ediuaiion nr biought under eiieful invesiigalion, 
ihe needs in llusr 'iicis will lx btlUr defined a. id validated 'I hi sys 
tematie validation of individual and gioup wants and neids is oi course, 
a mosi ddluiilt lask aiul one that will take many vtais and involve imuh 
paiiisl ikirig in\( siigaiion but ii tan In done if woikiis in education 
and related fiekis will vset theinsclvts to jt 

T/rr/ov j 

HI 1 t'lNt 1 1 \C\M RS AM) rUlMI S ( HOOSF (.OALS 

Things to Keep in mind in ehoosnig goals In the immediately pie- 
cccling section ol ilus clnjiui we weie lonttniLd wiih tiu diseoveiy ol 
needs We wish now to discuss some of the things ihat teachers and 
pujJils s,hould keep in iiiind in choosing learning and teaching ohjcctivts 
Ihtie aiL three sets ol lacts that they will need to have at hand in setting 
up objectives (i) the broad social luids of man and mankind (a) the 
needs and dcvi. lojiniental status ol the jnijnls, and (‘j) ilic liineiion ol 
the seliool in the sociil oieUi W'e wish now lo discuss biicll) each ol these 
three sets ol data that icachtis and pupils will need to keep in mind in 
setting immediate learning and teaching objectives We shall state these 
controls in question loim 

1 Are the goals m keeping with the broad social needs of man and 
mankind^ The first set of facts ihat teachers and jmjuls will need to 
consider are the bioad soiial needs ol man and mankind 'These have 
already been discussed in an cailicr section of this chapter They supply 
a sort of anchorage lor the whole piogiam Wc shall not discuss these 
further now but turn immediately lo the developmental status of the 
pupils which constitutes a second important group of facts that teachers 
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and pupils will need to keep in mind in setting immediate learning and 
teaching objectives 

2 Are the goals in keeping with the needs and developmental status 
of the pupils? If school education is to be concerned with the all-around 
development of the whole child, as wi have assumed that it is, then we 
will need to rnnsidcr pupil development from many points of view 
physiLiil, social, moial. emotional, and intelleetual In considering status 
we shall desjie* to asrci tain the pupil's development not merely with 
reference to these broad categories of human activities, but also with 
referenec to the mental controls over behavior The pupils readiness to 
undertake vaiious types of actmties and to seek ceitain goals will be con 
ditioncd bv his general mituniy, special capacities, and curient interests, 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals and appiecj.irions Whit will appeal 
exceedingly worth while ai one level of developmeni may appear less im 
portant at another I lust* are all things that tcaclicts and pupils will 
need to keep in mind in coiisideiing imiuediaic Icaining and tLaehing 
objectives 

The mteresh adiit'ot meni\ nud cfipnutits 0 / (h}ld)(n as dcit i minct \ 
of the piupoui of edniation 1 lie tasks to which pujnls ma\ be set with 
profit at any paiiicular age level depends laigciv U])nn ilnee impoitant 
factois (1) the pujjil s past iraiiiiiig, expeijentt and achievirnem ( 2 ) 
the pujul s pi esc lit mu u sis and (j) iht pujnl s luauniiv 01 capaeny ioi 
fuither glow til and acliuxcincnt 11 the pupil lacks ilu apjnojiiiatc oatk- 
groLind oJ iiaitiing and expeiiencc he may not bi uady to p.niicipnte 
in a given scius ol acUMius with prolii, d lie lacks jntucst in their 
oi in die cuds to which they may becoitie satjslying means, his paiiieipa 
tion m them m.iv he halflieiiicd and cousecjiu iiiK inefficient and if 
he lacks the niaiiu in ni capatiiv to jiuisue a giM n coin sc of action, the 
inevitable ouicomt is one of lailuie with its many dLsiiiieiivc inllutncts 
upon child development and personality Studies ol the inteiests, achieve 
ments, ,ind capacities ol cliiJdien imluaie what jnijuls with varying 
amounts of these essential c|ualuies may be cxpei led lo do in the different 
aieas of human activilus ai diflcrcnt levels of maturity, and in the 
stveial divisions oJ the scliool svstem 

The pupils past rxjniuim as a j{uio\ in up tduralirnial 

obj('( tijif’s A l.icloi ol inijjoi taiice in determining the kinds of objec 
lives that one iniy set uji lot different levels of learning meludes 
the kinds and anioutu of expLiuntt that the jnipils have had Pupils 
from diflercnt honus, schools, and communities aie ordinarily exposed 
to different soils of experiences This is particularly true of pupils from 
diffeicni utcujiaLional groups, rural and urban populations, and those of 
dilfcrcnt cultural groups Though the average pupil of the United States 
IS exposed to ceitaiii faiily common experiences at the difteicnt grade 
levels, chlfLiencLs in experience may be great, owing to the economic 
status of the family, to sectionalism, and to cultural background The 
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character of these pupils’ expeiiences and their accruing knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, interests, and appreciations will determine in a very real 
way the interests, abilities, and appreciations of these pupils at the next 
succeeding level of instruction Certain knowledges, skills, attitudes, 
interests, and appieciations will already have been taught or acquired 
There may be others that should follow With some, the pupil may have 
had pleasant expeiienccs and with others unpleasant experiences With 
some, the degicc of skill acquired is adequate, and with some, inadequate, 
and so forth All of these things will determine what the teacher can 
do next, and, consequent!), his ob|ectives and those of his pupils 

The child's inteiesl as a factor in the choice of objectives The old 
education recognized no disnepancits between the inrcicsts of children 
and adults Children who did not apply tlumstlvcs to the adult-chosen 
Ktivities of tilt school w(ie rcgaided as lazy, indolent, and shoit sighted 
AVhen children cxpiessed llun diitaslc loi the things ' allied bv adults 
they were told that litc Usell lontaincd many distasteful tasks and the 
tiaming would be good for them Only giadually have those responsible 
for tlic school progiam tom*, lo sec that tlu child s inteiest in itself is an 
iniportant factor m pupil behavior and learning Though many persons 
have eontiibuted to this point of view in education, probably no two 
peisons have toiuiibutcd more to it than Thoiiidikc .vnd Dewev. one as 
a psychologist, and the other as a world famous philosopher 1 ime and 
again these two noted educational leaders and their students and 
adluicnts have cinphasi/ed the importance ol the child's inuiest both 
as d factor in ihc efficiency ol haining and as a factor in the child s own 
well being Most educators, today, recognize the import.ince ol ihn child s 
iiiteiesL as a laetoi in the detciminaiion of the objectives of education 
The pioblevi of budging the gap betwt(n me inieicsl'i achievt menls, 
and capacities of (hildien and those of adults Retercnce was made 
cailier m this chaptei to the use of hisloiy as a souice ol the more remote 
purposes of education Later, reference was made to the impuiiant 
studies of child development now in progress Both ol these approaches 
to the determination of objectives should, under pioper conditions, con- 
tribute impoitant information, the former to the understanding ol the 
inteiesis, achicvimeiiis and lapaciiics of adults, and the lattei to the 
undersiaiiding ol the interests, athitvemeius, and cajjacittes of childien 
One of the most impoitant tasks confronting those responsible lor the 
educational entcipiisc is that of bridging the gap between the interests, 
achievements, and capacities of children and those of adults Studies of 
these characteristics of children should supply teachers with valuable 
information about the beginning points in education and the conditions 
under which the child can be most efficiently educated Studies of adults 
should supply teacliers and supervisors with valuable information about 
terminal aspects of education The task of the teacher is to start with 
the child as he finds him and to lead him along the path to maturity as 
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effectively as possible, as directly and harmoniously as possible, with 
constant respect for the child's own wishes and personal integrity The 
more remote purposes of education may not be in the mind of the child, 
but they must be in the mind of the teacher The teacher’s task, however, 
is to realize those more remote purposes of education with constant 
respect for the personality of the child, and through efficient leadership 
tather than through compulsion This goal can ordinarily be efficiently 
attained by employing the child's present interests to develop socially 
valued new interests along the course to maturity Many of the objectives 
of education will concern themselves with bridging the gap between the 
immaturities of the child and the maturities of adulthood 

The discovery of the objectives in the relationships between the in- 
terests, achievements, and capacities of children and adults It has been 
frequently pointed out that the subject-matter and objectives of the old 
education were thoroughly adult in form, content, and purpose One of 
the contributions of the new education is its respect foi the wishes anti 
abilities of the child More and more under the drive of the new cduca 
tion has the school betome a place where childicn may live m a wholt 
some fashion and patticipate in and enjoy activities in which they ran 
normally be expected to succeed Each of these ajijirnaches to education 
has Its own paiticular advantages and disadvantages, the problem is to 
conserve the best in each, and this is one of the most important problems 
confronting teachers and supervisors today The old education was most 
certainly in error when it failed to consider the interests, achievements, 
and capacities of the child Few persons who have not thought of the 
problem at some length realize the elaborateness of the system winch 
adults have built up to impose their conceptions of things upon children 
The whole system of rewards, privileges, and punishments now m vogue 
in our schools is, after all, merely a means of imposing adult-valued 
subject-matter upon unwilling children The old education was most 
certainly subject-centered and adult-dorainated The proponents of the 
new or modern education shift the emphasis to the child or learner A 
small number of ill-advised enthusiasts seemed to believe that the school 
should be "child centered" without reference to the society within which 
the school existed Competent leadership and the huge majority of prac- 
tical workers never made this error The authors of the famous book on 
the child-cenlered school indicate clearly in their self-critical chapters 
that the school must exist within a design and be intimately interrelated 
vvith the community The relationship between the interests of children 
and of adults is of great importance in discovering objectives 

The pupil’s maturity as a factor in the choice of objectives It probably 
goes without saying that the choice of goals will depend upon the pupil's 
maturity and capacity for further growth and achievement In general it 
Would appear that the learning activities of the school should be difficult 
enough to challenge the pupil to do his best and yet easy enough to be 
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Within his compiehension Not only are differences m mental capacits 
important for such direct implications, but they are important for their 
indirect influences on pupil interest It has been known for many years 
that interest and capacity are somehow related, each being in manner the 
product of the other Ordinarily, interest in any task or activity will 
continue only when the activity series as a satisfactory means to some 
desired goal, when the activity is within the capacity of the learner, 
difficult enough to challenge his best efforts, and easy enough to be 
witliin his LOiiiprehension, and when the outcome is satisfying and meets 
with social approval The first condition rcfeis to the pupil’s system of 
values, which has already been discussed in the preceding section of this 
chapter the second, to the problem here under discussion, and the last, 
to commonly aircpted principles of learning The aciivitics in which 
child] cn arc ordinarily intcicstcd are those for which they have the 
neccssaiv matin itv and capacity for success When such activities have 
become associated as means to desired goals of behavior, and the out- 
comes of such activities arc satisfving and sociallv approved, .ibiding 
intciesis may emeigc in the growing child The child's ability to succeed 
tn the task at haritl is an important concliiion for continued effoil 

Directioiial-progrcss goals Goals ad|ustcd to both the terminal needs 
of society and to the developing needs and malnrities of learners are 
currcntlv rcfctucl to as "directional-progress' or "clirei tional-piocess' or 
"(IcvclopmciU.d t isk goals I'hcse goals, as the terms indicate, are con- 
tinuous guide lints along whicli the learner piucccds as his needs and ma 
ttirity pciinit, arming cventiiallv at levels associated wiih adulthood*' 

g Are the goals in keeping wiih the function of ihe school’ The third 
set of facts that leathers and pujiils need to keep in mind in setting goals 
relate lo the function of the school Theic arc any number of gcneial 
discussions of the funcUon of the scliuof, but no precise delineation of 
the school's responsibilities in this respect The essence of tfiese general 
stalcraciits, iiisofai as they relate to conditions in this couritrv may be 
staled in terms such as the following ihe objective ot cdiiration is to 
jirovidc opportunities for continuous inlclleciual, physical, spiritual, 
and social giovvth on the pai t of the individual to the end that he may 
function more capably and more happily as a member of a democratic 
society 

Two important elements are included m this statement One is the 
thought that the well-rounded growth of an individual is a basic aim of 
education This is frequently contrasted with the traditional view of the 
funrtion ot edntation as the imparting of a body of information, or the 
mastery ot ceitain specific skills Emphasis is placed, in more recent state- 

** I or further dei.iili cnnceinmg this concept sec 

L 1 homns Ho|)kiii*i Iritftaciton (Boston D C Heirh & Coinpanv, 1941) pp 5 
6. i>, 13, 43' 435. 44‘>41''i 

Willinm H Burton The Gnififtnce of L^ammg AcUviltrs (Ne^v York, D Appleton 
Century Company, Inc, 1944) pp ^4* 9i> >48 249, 409 41a, 416417, 456 
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mcnis ol the purposes of education, upon the development of the whole 
personality of the individual in socially acceptable ways The second 
important element in this statement is its reference to the democratic 
function of education Education in a democratic society such as ours 
has functions somewhat diffcicnt from those of an autocracy, monarchy, 
or dictatorship 

Dewey emphasizes the sotial function of the s(hr)ol According to 
Dewey, pupils in the school arc to be regarded as “a socially participating 
group whose artiviiies jirociod out of the social needs of the group and 
arc aimed at heJping the. pupils to undeistanel their nature and sig- 
nificance and to satisfy tlicm " The following statement expresses Dewey s 
conception of tlic educative piocess, as piacticed in his laboratory school 
at the University of Chicago 

In the theory of the school the first factor in bringing about the desired 
coordination vsas the establishment ol ihe school as itself a form of community 
life It was thought that eduiaiion could prepare the young for future social 
life only vshen the sthnol was Kseil a tooperativc soueiy on a small scale The 
integration of the iridisitfud ind sonctv is impossible cxcijit when tht mdi 
Mdu il lives in close association wjih others in the lonsnni and hce give and 
lake (d experience and finds his happiness and growuh iii procciscs of sharing 
witii them 

The idea invohcd a radical dtpariure from the notion ih.ii the school is just 
a place in which to learn lessons and acquire certain forms of skill It assiini 
laUd study and learning w'lihm the school to the education whuh t'lkes place 
out of school w'hcii living goes on in a iich and signifttant social medium It 
influenced not onh the methods of learning and study, but visn the orginization 
of childicn 111 groups an irringtmtnt which look the place occupied by 
grading It w'as sub|Lctmauer not pupils that was thought to need grading 
the iinporiani tonsideration for pupils w'as that ihey sliould associate on the 
tenns most conduciM to effcitivc conimiini(aiion anti miuual sharing Naturally, 
It also influenced the selection of subject mallei for study the younger ehildrcn 
on entering school engaged, for example in aetivUies that continued the social 
life with which they were familiar in their homes As the thildren matured, 
the tics that link family life to ihe neighborhood and larger communitv were 
followed out 1 hese tics lead backward in time as well as outward in the pres- 
ent into history as well aa into the moic complex forms ol existing social 
11 LiMties 

Tims ihc aim was not to “adjust ' individuals to social institutions if by ad- 
justment IS meant preparation to fit into present social arrangements and con 
ditions The latter are neither stable enough nor good enough to justify such 
a procedure Ihe aim was to deepen and broaden the range of social contact 
and intercourse of cooperative living, so tliat ihe members of the school would 
be prepared lo make llieir future social relations worthy and fruitful 

ll will be noted that the social phase of education was put first This fact is 
contrary lo an impression about ihe school which has prevailed since it was 
founded and which many visiton carried away with them at the time It is the 
idea which has played a large part in progressive schools namely, that they 
exisc in order to give complete liberty to individuals, and that they are and must 

Katherine Camp Mayhew and Anna Camp Edwards The Dewey School (New 
\ork D Appleton Century Company, Inc, 1936), PP 466467 
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be “child-centered" in a way which ignores, or at least makes little of social 
relationships and responsibilities In intent, whatever the failures in accom- 
plishment, the school was 'community-centered’ It was held that the process 
of mental development is essentially a social process, a process of partiupation 
traditional psychology was criticized on the ground that it treated the growth 
□f mind as one which occurs m individuals in rontaci with a merely physical 
environment of things And as has just been stated the ann was ability of in 
dividuals to live in cooperative integration with others 

The point nf view expressed in the picceding staicment is an outtome 
of Dewey s philosophy and psychology, reinforced by the elements of 
strength in the writings of such thinkers as Rousseau Jioebel, Pcstalozzi, 
and Heibait He emphasizes the belief that children will be most effec- 
tively educated if they face problems of signihcance to themselves, con- 
sider means of solving them, make choices anitnig possible procedures, 
make mistakes and achieve success, and go on to other and more difficult 
problems lurclcr the drive of felt need and social inspiration, rather than 
master subject matter in the traditional end-in itself sense Such an 
education will develop free individuals in a society that he and his 
fellow's create and leconstruct 

The Edncafinnal Po!t(ie\ Commtvswn emphasizes the irnpoitance of 
schools irt de/nodoiv Dcniociaey and education have developed togciJier 
The natinal euvironincMU of Amtuca has been pauieiiUrly congenial to 
ihe development of tree public schools for the childien ol all the people 
The emphasis ol democracy upon the general wellaie, rivil liber tv. 
governmeni by ihe tonsenL of the governed, appeal to reason, and the 
put suit of happiness art also the purpose's of the mcKlein school The 
Jiclucational Policies Commission has emphasized the initiielaLcdness of 
flemnrrdtv and ccliudLion in achieving each ol tlicsc goals Democracy in 
government has been a long sought ideal Tire effieient fuiutioiung of a 
democracy is dependent, however, upon a well-infoiined, unpiejudiccd 
iiee eleetoiate willing to settle problems by appeal to leason latlui than 
fence Popular government without universal education is a travesty 
Democracy endows the individual with important rights and experts him 
to assume etiiain responsibihues hducation is tlie iiliimaie guaranttc of 
these nglits and lesponsibihues Dcinoeracy repudiates violence, schools 
Leach the way of reason The general wellaie is dccieased by social lag 
“All inipottant function ol education, as an agent of the general welfare, 
IS to encourage a eontinuing and critical appraisal of the suitability of 
all existing social imtiiutions to the needs of people in the current social 
scene ” Opportunity to secure happiness is also a democratic ideal, but 
happiness involves initiative and wisdom in making judgments Schools 
provide the experience that makes probable the realization of happiness 
Both democracy and education are concerned with the abundant life 
The ability to claim and live the abundant life is not innate, it must be 
acquired 

The above paragraph is a very brief summaiy of the Edutatvonal 
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Policies Commission statement of the close relationship between 
democracy and education 

The CommiSMon on Teacher Education summarizes the school’s re 
sponsibiliLies as follows 

In performing iis bisic respionsibility the American school should demon 
straie the characLcriiitirs that are esteemed by our culture and desired for our 
children It should respect itself as well as other institutions it should cooperate 
with the latter to common ends, it should be guided in decisions by the use 
of Its oviii poi^eis of reason The school neither can nor should of course, be a 
complete law unto itself it is an integral part of a greater social whole, it is 
alw’ays and properly, subject to some larger social authority Yet it should 
possess the same sort of freedom that other institutions and all citizens in a 
dcinotraey require, and it should exercise tins freedom positively Here, again, 
the importance of balancing centralization with decentralization of encouraging 
spontaneity and self discipline, of planning raiionally in relation to the impera 
tives of given situations, is evident Each school should share in determining 
w’hat sotial and personal needs are pressing so far is tlie children of its par- 
ticular community are concerned It should share in deciding which of these 
needs, and in what degrees it should itself undertake to satisfv taking into 
account the functioii and educational potenlialiues ol other social institutions— 
ol home and church, for ex iinplt Finally it should have a voice in determining 
how it IS to be equipped and how its program is to be arringed m the interest 
of achieving the purposes agteed upon Remote control of iJic here are your 
orders variety is inconsistent with democratic cdiicition, reasonable piocedurcs 
involving widespread participuion in planning will not only result in propel 
coordination and such uniformity as is desirable, but will stimulate local initia 
live and sensitive response to particular problems and opportunities 

The Educational Policies Commission in a disrussion of ihc natuu 
ol education and its obligations, emphasized the following statements 

1 riit function of education is to guard the social heritage nnd cdur iiional 
values 

2 iducuion cmhrires knowledges ol the pnciical socnl ind hnc irts 

^ Iducitors carry ethiril responsibilities 

4 Education includes the tiaining ol body and spirit 

5 Education is committed to the mainieiiance and impruvement ul \meri 
can democratic soucty 

h It must prep ire youth for associational life and activities 

7 It nuist aid in upholding social values 

The primary business of education, in effecting tlic promises ol ‘Xincrn in dc 
mocr.uy is to gUrird thcndi advance and make avulihle in the life of coming 
generations the funded and growing wisdom, knowledge and aspirations of the 
race This involves the dissemination ol knowledge the liberation of minds, die 
development of skills the promotion of Iiee inquiries, the encouragement of 
the creative or invcniive spirit and die establishment of wholesome attitudes 
lowaid Older and iluiige— all useful in the good life foi each person, in the 

«BSiodtUid and otlins op cit , pp 7-37 

’ID Commission on leather Education Teachers for Our Times (Washington DC, 
Anieritan Ciiiiiitil un >(lucation 194-1) pp 110 ill 

I'O FducaLiuiial Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education in 4meri 
can Democracy (\V ashingioii, DC, Naiional Ediitaiion Association, 1937) pp 71 IE 
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practical arts, and m the maintenance and uiipro\eTnent of American society 
as our society, in the world of nations So conceded education seems to tran- 
scend our poor powers of accomplishment It does in fact, if perfection be ex 
pected, but such is the primary business of public education in the United 
States, theory supports it, pr truce inadequately illustrates and confirms it 

The National Association of Secondary-School Pnnnpals basing its 
report upon the summaiy of a rcpoit by the EduL'itional Policies Com- 
iiussion lists the following ten imperative needs of youth ^ 

1 All yoiuh need Lo de\cIop salable skills and thot,e understandings and 
aiLiLudes tlut nuke the worker an intelligent and productive participant 
in economic lilc To this end, most youth need supersised work experi- 
ence as well as cdiuation in the skills and knowledge of ilicir occupations 

3 All youth need to dc\clop and maintain good healih and physical fitness 

5) All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citi/en of a 

democratic society and to be diligent and competent in the performance 
of their obligitions is members of the community and citizens of the 
Aidie and nition 

4 All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the in 
dividual and society aid the conditions conducive to successful family life 
All vouth nerd in know how to purchase and use guods and services 
intelligently understianding both the vvlues icccivecl by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of their aits 

0 All voulh need iii uiidersiand the methods of science, ilii* mniieiice of 
sciciifp on liunijn lift ind the mam scientific /nets tonrerning the mtiire 
of the world and of man 

7 All youih need o|Dpouuniiics to develop their r.ipariiiLs to appreciate 
beautv in litiiaiure au music, and nature 

8 All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well nnd to budget 
n wisclv liil'inting itUMiies that vield saiisf ifiions to the individual 
with those dnt arc sotnlly useful 

9 All youth need to develop respect lor other persons, to glow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 
looperativcly with others 

10 All youih lucd to grow in iheir ability to think rationally to express 
their thoughts clearly, ind to read and listen with understanding 

Statements such as the above piovule only a very general dLliniiion 
of the functions of the school, but they are important nonetheless in pro 
vitling geneial oiicnlatiaii On the other hand detailed prescription is 
not in keeping with the democratic way of life to which we as a people 
are committed Not is the school a static institution with fixed relation- 
ships Possibly the following questions will aid teachcis and pupils in 
choosing goals commensurate with die function of the school 

1 Would the goal il achieved promote the democratu way of lift? 

free public education and democracy have grown up logeiher The 
school IS a creation of and instrument for the democratic way of life 
The school more than other institutions is presumed to promote 
democracy in human relatiomJiips 

“1 National Assocntion of Secondary School Principals, Plannwg fnr Ameiicnn Yautfi 
(Washington, DC, National Education Associaiion, 1944), p 10 
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2 Would the goal if achic\ed promote good cinrenship? 

Government of, for, and by the people presupposes an intelligent 
citizenry The school has a primary responsibility m promoting good 
citizenship 

g Would the goal if achieved promote the all around development of the 
whole child? 

The slate is concerned with the education of the whole child The 
trend in this direction seems well established 

4 Would the goal if achieved promote the general welfare? 

I he counterpart to question ^ is question 4 Not onl) is the school 
responsible for the all iround developmenl of the individual child, 
but ioi the pfoinolion ol the general welfare One of the constitu 
tinnal suppoits for fiee public education will he found in the general 
welfare il lusc 

i; Ts the goal miJiin the educational potentialities of ihe school? 

'1 he school is only one among many educational institutions, to wit, 
the hnmg, church, trade guilds and unions, industry service clubs 
and miny other private and government'll agencies What is under 
liken in the sthool should be within its own educational potentiali- 
ties md not iilrcady adequately performed by other ageniies 

Relation of the school and other social agencies An iiTipoiidnt item 
to be borne in riimd in considcung educational objectives is the fact that 
the school IS only one of the many agencies ol tlie community which 
affect the nature and direetion ol the development ol ihe individual Wc 
now iciogni/L tliu many elcmenis in the communitv liJe over whiih the 
school has littlt 01 no contiol dclcimnie in a considerable measure many 
of the nnpoiidiu (JiaMcieiisiirs of ihe youth oi a (ommunity Among 
these We find ihc home, rccitaiioiidl {aeiliiits, industry, the picss, the 
radio ihi chinch neighboihood gioups, social agencies, coiiiis, the 
polite, hcalili regulations, and uihci agmcies of contiol ]l is important 
tor the school to recognize clearly its peculiar educational fuiuiion in the 
complex mall IX ol social forces The constant study ol the direction and 
piogiLss of society must be the eouccin ol ihe school so that its program 
mav be inulhgcnily fitted into this matiix of social nisiiiutions and 
diicctc'd towaid the development of social patterns and toward the re 
construction of ihe social oidcr to higher levels of efficiency The school 
must be aleit to counteract in a constructive maiinci the unwholesomi 
effect of the destructive influences found in cvtiy community and sub- 
stitute more creative conditions of Jiving This js what is implied by the 
reference to coordinating councils in Chapter III 


SECTION 4 

CRITERIA FOR yUIiriNf, THE ADFOUAC^ OF STATEMrNTS 
Oh EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The characteristics of a well-formulated list of ohjectives Many aspects 
of objectives have been discussed in the preceding pages of this chaptei 
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Some of the moie important characteristics of a well-formulated state- 
ment of objectives are summaiizcd below 

1 They should he clearly stated 

Almost everyone has some conception of pupil and community needs 
but these conceptions may be quite nebular in many instances and 
need careful definiuon Choosing the most effective form of state 
ment is not an easy matter M^ords do not always mean the same 
thing tn all people or even to the same persons at different times 

2 They should be Socially destrable, reflecting both individual and group 
needs 

There aie really three mggestions combined in this statement first, 
that objectives should rtfitet social needs, second, that they should 
icflctt both individuil and group needs, and thnd, that they should 
do this ireuratelv 

^ T^ip-V should be reasonably complete 

Ihe list of objectives mav be excelleni as far as they go but incom- 
plete One ot the advantages of liaving objectives formulated by 
Lommuiiuies and groups ol persons is that this proceduie provides 
one (h(ck at least on highly individualistic objectives 

4 They should bf ncaplahir to those concerned 

Values mav be considered absolute, and subject to scientific valida 
Lion Ol iclativc and dependent upon peisonal pulcrenee for their 
acceptance A v due may lie ueJl validaleil and actcptable to most 
adults but not acceptable by youth or very young children It may 
be acceptable to school people and not to parent; and so on The 
moveiiiciu lor the cooperative listing of objectives tends tc^ produce 
objcflives ol greater and more general acceptability 

5 They should be lohetiiU and internally consistent 

Many sniements ol objectives are fragmentary, lack unity, and in- 
ternal consistency 1 he lack of internal consistency in various state- 
ments of objectives Ins been the subject of considerable criticism 
Not infrequently one finds side by side in the same statement many 
goals that would seem to lead in somewhat different directions if not 
actually in opposite directions Besides having the quality of con 
sisLcncy the statement as a whole should have unity and coherence 

6 They should take cognizance of the piinciplc of relative values 

Time, money and energy are not limitless There are many objects 
that It would be satisfying to have were time, money, and energy 
limitless commodities Every objective must be considered, tJiereforc, 
in relation to every other objective 

7 They should be in a form that will facilitate the choice of leainitig and 
teaching activities 

There have been many formulations of objectives Many people be 
lieve that these many formulations have not influenced practice as 
much as they should Most of them lack the dynamic qualities that 
impel action 

6 They should be attainable and within ihe interest range, and capacity 
of the learner and the available resources 

Three facts aie emphasized in this statement objectives must be, 
first of all, commensurate with the maturity and capacity of the 
learner, secondly within the interest range of the learner, and third, 
within limits placed by the resources available 
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9 They should be developmfutal, have sequence, and lead on from one 
goal to another 

Growth li a <oi)tinuous process -According^ly there muU be con- 
tinuit> and rtluedness in the purposes of education One purpose 
should lead to another and so on to the more remote values of life 
and educaijon There n too much disconnectedness m most staff 
incnts of ob|ecti\es 

10 They should he \u\(tpUhle of evaluation 

As far H pfjssiblf. the goals of education should be stated in a form 
sucli ih It progress in their attainment ma) be readily ascertained 
Knov\ltdgc rj| progress is an important concliLion for eftertive 
learning 

SLCIIOM 5 

SOME 1 INAL COjNS1I)> RATION*) JO RE IvEl’T IN MIND 
JN rORMULAIING OBJECTIVtS 

Objectives are nut easily identihed Ji is rclauvcly ca^y to asLCi tain tlie 
wants of persons but difficult to idciuify then ncLiJs Needs arc not 
sensed dirct tly, but arc tiikrred lioin colltctiblc latis about hunian 
beings TlitiL aic many cirors both of fact and of jnierpreLation Belort 
one tan icath dcptndable judgments aboiii ilie nieds of peisons one 
must Jinte siibst intuited facts about luinian naiiue and the soenJ oidci 
To gel these facts is, if well done, a diffieult lask demanding much 
infoi inarion and keen insight Pi oplc differ grtally in wlial ih(\ set in 
experience In ibc realm of remote objtriivcs tlie demon atic way of life 
IS, foi many tlu uUunate goal lo some, hunian wellare and happiness 
arc the uUuuaie goals, to oiheis the goals are seiMrt and sacnlico \ll 
such stauniems aie inferences and bung infeicnees thev ait sub|LCL to 
venlicaiion L\cn tk veiihed, the pioblcm of lel.uive desiiabilitv still re- 
mains Many of our difficulties in choosing leather and jiujiil goals arise 
out of the tier pitsent piobltm of lelatuc values There are many people 
with ojiinions about needs and desirable objuli\es but wliethcr oi not 
these opinions icpiesent \alid conclusions is not easily dcnionstraicd 

Not dll people view objectives alike Piojile diftci gicaily in the 
imnictliaey ol the objectives which they would set both for themselves or 
for otheis Most people, except possibly the exiieinely farsighted, aic 
concerned with their immediate aches and pains, needs, wishes, problems, 
difficulties, and fiustiations, and assume that all otlieis Lliink likewise 
To a rather large number oi persons the more remote pui poses of educa- 
tion arc just so much academic theorizing and certainly not very real, 
tangible, or iinpoitanl Their own more conciete goals are extremely real, 
tangible, and inmudiatc It is equally true, however, that there are 
otheis who find help and direction from the highly generalized and 
remote purposes of education When wc ask, theieforc, what the objec- 
tives of education are or should be, llie answer will depend then upon 
the persons concerned and how they look at things We need to con 
sidei both asp< rts of the matter 
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We need to distin^ish between teacher and pupil objectives Much 
has been said in the immediately preceding section of this chapter about 
the disco\ery and validation of pupil needs Pupil needs can be looked at 
from two points of view (1) from the pupil's point of view, and (z) from 
the adult's point of view The difference between these points of view 
will be very great when we think of very young children on the one 
hand and fully matured middle-aged people on the other As youngsters 
pass from elcmtntary ichool into high school, college or adult extension 
classes, the gap narrows Even at the high school and college level, the 
gap IS SI ill, however, very great Accordingly, leachers, parents and super- 
Aisois always have the problem of knowing what to do 111 satisfying the 
pupil’s present interests and needs, and at the same time of leading on 
to more mature interests! and activities There arc those who believe 
that children Will grow up natiirally and satisfactorily if left to their own 
whims and fancies Few would, however, allow very young children to 
experiment with very dangerous mechanical devices, deadly poisons, or 
ccitain (IccKh Admittedly child life is frequently spoiled by overly 
anxious adults They want children to become adults too soon and too 
rapidlv The child lesists and a standing battle is begun 

We hope tliat eacli fluid may have some part in discovering his own 
needs and in choosing goals The trend is ver) definitely toward basing 
instruction on purposeful pupil aciiMtv ^nd to get purposeful pupil 
actiMtv the pupil muse participate in the consideration of his needs and 
in setting goals Examples of how some teachers have seeured the as- 
sistance of pupils in ascertaining their needs were given earlier in this 
(hapter One can ask pupds to desciibc the sorts of persons they would 
like to he w'ays that they might have fun or help othci people, the things 
that they like to do and why, the diffiiultirs thev experience in specified 
activities and the like For an extended discussion of pupil participation 
in educational planning, see Giles Teuche'i-Pupil Planning^- 

Oiir problem is a dual one (1) discovering through close contact with 
chilthcn what their nee 4 ls interests and aims arc and their varying 
states of readiness and (2) stimulating young people to other aciiviticL 
based on a study of their nerds that may facilitate growth The work ol 
the school will be facilitated, we belies c when it is rememb^yed that 
both teachers and pupils have purposes 

General versus specific learnings A point has been made in a preceding 
section of this chapter that ob|ecUvcs may be cither abstract or conciete 
Many of the objectives of education are stated in very abstract and highly 
generalized terms The attainment of these highly generalized abstract 
goals appears to introduce certain difficulties not sensed in the 
more specific types of learning The methods by which many attain 
highly generalized abstract goals have been the subject of considerable 
controversy Some contend that learning is specific and not general, 
Giles op nt 
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and that there is a certain psychological futility in stating objectives 
in this general form It is undoubtedly true that learning is both 
general and specific In making judgments about what to do in the 
course of seeking the abstract values of life, one must be guided by both 
the principles of action that one holds to be true, and the specific aspects 
of the immediate situation including the persons involved— aspects which 
limit action It is true that when learning is pursued withoui due atten- 
tion to one or the other of these consideiations, it is difficult to get 
from abstract values to situations and vice nrrsa The proverbial gap 
between thtoiy and practice arises from stating pnniiples divorced from 
situations oi from considering specific ways of doing things in spcrifit 
situations without the use of generalizations To most persons the limit- 
ing aspects of the iramtdiale situation arc so leal and discernible that 
they become the only potent determiners that operate in making of 
decisions, there are, however, persons for whom the principle is the 
potent deici miner For example, one may lie honest in one situation and 
not m another, or honest when the situation calls for something else 
Returning lo the problem ol generalized objetlives— their attainment 
would seem to be fatilitated when the interrelatedness of general prin- 
ciples and specific aspects ol situations arc better understood 

Most pupils have very little opportunity in schools as at present con 
ducted to learn about means ends relationships in lile situations where 
the details of experience are vividly peieeiveel The learning of subject 
matter and panicipalion in activities are both fietjnenlly ends in them- 
selves and not adce|ualely connected willi the goals ol life and education 
The teacher may sec certain rather elementary means ends relationships 
but seldom provides adeejuale training in tins respect Iriinipdiale and 
remote goals, concrete and abstract values, and generalized and personal 
ized objectives are all closely interwoven in the pattern of life as are 
goals, pniitiplea, and situations The degice Lu which these function in 
the control over behavior wih probably depend m part upon the personal 
idiosyncrasies and capacities of the person concerned, and in pari upon 
their foimal education, hut the teacher has definite responsibility in 
promoting fundamentai understandings in this area Whether general or 
specific objectives arc to be preferred will depend pailly upon the aji 
prnach made to the analysis of learning-teaching situations 

SECTION 6 

A SUMMARY STATEMENT OF HOW TEACHERS, PUPILS, PARENTS, 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS MAY DETERMINE 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The following summary statement of procedure may be helpful 

1 Became acquainted with the more remote generalized values of life and 
education through reading, reflection, and nbservaimn 
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i Become acquainted with child nature and needs through the careful 
study of the materials in this field 

^ Consider the function of the school and its relation to other educational 
agencies 

4 Ascertain the felt needs, current problems remote goals, and immediate 
interests of the pupils concerned through the use of appropriate data- 
gaihering devices 

5 Secure similar statements from parents and community agencies 

6 Ascertain peilinent information relative to the developmental status of 
the pupils concerned intelligence, aptitudes, interests, needs, achieve- 
ments, and the like 

7 Become familiar with the manv currently accepted immediate objectives 
of education for/of different sorts of pupih under different conditions, 
and for different more remote purposes 

S Examine these for completeness logical consistency, and applicability to 
the immediate situation 

9 State the objectives for/of the pupils immediately at hand 

lo \rringe the goals in sequence 

Thtie aic other piucLcluies than that given above, the one here, how- 
cvci, may prove helpful 

Chapter summary It lias been the piitpose of tins chapter to emphasize 
the impoi Lance of objectives m guiding ihc instructional artivuits of 
teachers pupils, parents, atid supcivi&ors, and to discuss some of the 
problems associated wuli the discovery, validation, and foimulation of 
educational objectives Two biuad groups of objectives have been dis- 
Lussed (i) the more remote generalized abstract objectives which aim 
to piovide background and oneniaiion loi the schools instructional 
activities, and (2) the immediate personalized and individualized objec- 
tives of teachers, pupils, parents, and supervisors that should characterize 
on-the-spot planning Both types of objectives arc important In at- 
tempting to help teachers, pupils, and supervisors discover, validate, and 
formulate objectives, the following topics have been discussed (1) types 
and levels of objectives, (2) means of discovering pupil and community 
needs, (3) things to keep m mind in choosing goals, (4) helps in formu- 
lating objectives, and (5) some criteria for evaluating statements of 
objectives 

IXIRCISFS 

1 Individual or small conimiilce rejiori'i may be made upon any important 
current publication dealing eilher with (a) statements of objectives of educa- 
tion, or (fa) methods of deriving aims Any and all levels may be included 

2 Examine the curriculum handbook for any city or state, or that part of 
the course of study documents which picscnts geneial aims and methods of de 
nving these aims Critically evaluate 

a The soundness of the general, remote, societal aims stated 
fa The soundness of methods used to determine these aims (Often this is 
omitted or not actually earned on at all) 
c The clarity of language and the form used 

3 Similarly examine the sub-divisions of a general source (subjects, areas of 
experience, units) , 01 the courses outlined for these divisions separately «ind 
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Bimilarly evaluate the specific and more limited aims and method!, of deriving 
them 

4 Report for class analysis the meiliucis used to determine objectives and the 
statement of objectives set up in any lotal prognin of curriculum development 
in which you may have participated 

5 What arc the probable reasons for the neglect of aims and objectives by 
large numbers of teachers? 

6 Why are aims or objei lives usually stated ver) badly, not merely as to 
language and form, but as to content? 

y How do you account for the long continued persistence of aims which 
have long since lost any usefulness for present sdiools or the society which the 
schools serve? 
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The Appraisal of the Educational Product 


SECTION J 

THE BASIS OF APPRAISING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

The traditional basii for appraising tduLational piogiams has been an 
analysis of data about the cxtcllciite of the sthool plant, the amount of 
money spent, the training of the teacheis, the number of books in the 
library, the sue of classes, and similar exti ancons items The inadequacy 
of sueh an apiiioath is quite obvious particularly when divorced from 
appraisal ot the educational product A beautiful school building, for 
example, may house a curriculum that is veiy narrow and limited, 
teachers may have a high level of academic training bui lack skill in 
guiding the learning aeiiviiics of the pupils the munber of books in the 
library may be laigc, but the selection may have been made on a sen 
unintelligi lit basis The icvcisc ol these roiiclitions may also be found 
There are many apparently excellent educational programs being con 
ducted in schools that are inadequately housed, where the lack of hnanccs 
makes it impossible to [lay satisfactory salaries, and wheie I he educational 
matciials are vciy Imiiied ft is of course true that there is a general 
relation between the excclleiire of a program and the kind of provisions 
a community can make, but the correlation is by no means peifect 
It is now gcneially rceogniied that a more satisfactory basis for evalu 
aling an educational program is to study it 'in terms of its philosophy 
nt cduealion, its individually expressed purposes and objectives, the 
nature ot the pupils with whom it has to deal, the needs of the com- 
munity which It serves, and the nature of the American democracy ot 
which It IS a part ” ’ Ml American schools are instrumentalities for trans- 
mitting and improving our American heritage and our American ideals 
There is no single best way of achieving this goal Each school therefore 
ihould be free to determine its own educational policies and program 
lor achieving the ideals □£ American civilization 
The uliimate appiaisal of the quality ot the educational program ol 

1 Evaluation uf SoLCiularv Schools General Report of the Cooperative Study ol 
•’^csindar) School Standiids (VVashmgloii DC 1959) p sy 
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any community grows out o[ the appraisal society makes of the behavior 
of the product of the school in the social situations encountered through 
out life It should be recognized that the behavior of the individual is 
conditioned both by the consciously directed learning experiences pro 
vided by the schools and by the almost wholly undirected, often unco- 
ordinated, influences of such informal educative agencies of the 
community as the church, recreational facilities, civil authoi ities, business, 
the home, the press, and many others It is an unfortunate fact that the 
negatne effects of some of these institutions often counteract the con 
slnirtive efforts of the school A well-planned program of character de 
velopmcnt, for example, may produce few positive results btcaiise of the 
stronger influences of unwholesome social and moral conditions tn the 
immediate environment On the other hand, the activities of the com 
munity can be well intcgtated and should be made to supplement eacli 
other very effectively 

The temhiicy has been for society to expect the school to assume not 
only Its traditional fiinition of transmitting the social heritage but also 
mill) of the educational functions for whith in the past other social insti- 
tutions have been res()onsihle Numerous instances can be given Schools 
in some slates are now rnjtiired by law to give instruction in humaneness 
patriotism and citi/enship— outcomes affected bv many influences in the 
community Most scliools now cairy on programs of character training, 
foimtrly a majoi funttion of the church and the home Some schools 
now offer courses in social ctiqiittte, sex education, safely i duration, fire 
pievcntion, and similar training for which the home was formerly held 
responsible The system of medical examinations required in many 
schools and the provisions made by some schonis lor rorrective treatment 
demonstrate the extent to which society experts the schools to assume 
rcsponsihiluv for the [ilivsical development of its youth The guidance 
cirncd on in many schools by highly named specialists is a funilioii 
fotmcrly undertaken by parents and friends 

It is obvious that the school cannot righlfiillv be held accountable for 
the quality of many outcomes in these varied fields because in the lom 
mumtv there are conditions affecting them over which the school has 
little, if any, control The school, however, is a convenient place in which 
to study until 1 fairly favorable conditions the characteristics of large 
numbers of children At the same time the school must scrutinize the 
behavior of its product in life outside the school Such a study supplies 
fundamental infoimation which can be used by the community in the 
further development of the total educational program 

The effectiveness of a school program depends on its ability to set up 
immediate objectives that will lead to the achievement of ultimate educa 
tional objectives Ultimate objectives are those characteristics of the 
individual that are manifested in wholesome, desirable methods of adult 
living In general they may be defined as those qualities, attitudes, and 
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abilities that are esseniial for efficient living in an evolving, industrial, 
democratic society The immediate objectives of the school are the 
direction and development of desirable forms of behavior, consistent with 
ultimate objectives, as the individual progresses through the school The 
work of any class is largely determined by these immediate objectives 
To the degree that they are valid they will lead to the attainment of the 
ultimate goals Under such conditions if may be assumed that any 
measure of the characteristics of the pupils at a given level of the school 
IS an indirect index of the extent to which ultimate goals arc being 
achiev ed 

The results of a typical evaluation program An intcicsting and re- 
vealing account of an effort to assess an educational pingiam by evalu 
ating Its product is given m the reports of the Jltgtn/s Inquiiy into the. 
Clfniacter and Cost of Public Education in tin of Nerv York By a 

wide variety of technujuei, information was gathcicd about the "social 
competence' of youth at the time they were leaving school The results 
of rhib investigation were stated in part as follows - 

Numerous and varied tlidugh lU positive efftci'; liivc been the eduratioml 
program has not been equally successful with all tvpcs of voiing people It has 
done more on the whole for boys than for girls It his bitn moie effective wuh 
the acadcmiciHv able pupils than with those whose liltnis liavc lam in othei 
directions It Ins piovidccl better foi city pupils than lui boys and girls in the 
small towns and the country 

Moreover the cuirtnt progiam has not alw ivs swept clcvn in those areas in 
which Its positive results are most appircm 1 lu)ii|»li it has equipped most 
young people with the tools of Icirning, it has allowed appreciable numbers 
of bovs and girls to leave school without having learned to read and wnie and 
use ariihmetu well enough to meet normal out of school needs It has been 
most eftetrive. m the mun, w'Uh young people whose abiliiics are of a bookish 
sort but even among liovs and girls of marked aratlcmic ability it his failed 
to (halknge inaiiv to tlicir best athievement 

The present educational progrim has nolablv failed to develop certain types 
of competence Though it has supplied much academic inforimtion, it has neg- 
lected to equip hoys and girU with pertinent knowledge about thtir local com 
iiiunitiLs their dunces to make a Jiving, ind the educational opportunities 
open to them once they leave the high scliool As a result thousands of young 
peojile just out of school are equipped to take no well infonuLd part jii civic 
affairs, they look vL random for jobs which may never tnitenilue, they plan 
tor further education which they can never allain ind which would often be 
of little use to them even if they could get u 

Despite some success in acquainting boys and girls with their rights as citi/ens, 
neither the schools nor any ocher social influences have developed in these boys 
and girls an active social conscience High-schooI pupils on the point of leaving 
sriiool display on the contraiy, a disturbing inclination to evade social responsi 
bility, and young people who have left school undertake few activities which 
will contribute in any way to the public good 

2F T Spau’ding High School and Life (New York, McGraw Hill Bcmk Company 
Inc pp iiB iiq \ similar discussion of pupils at the end of the elementary 

school IS included in a leport, I J Bruerkner and others The Changing Elementary 
School (Vevi \ork Inor Press iqjg) 
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Nor have any large numbers of these young people attained standards of 
enjoyment whiUi lead them to make particularly discriminating use of their 
leisure time What boys and girls read when they are free to choose what they 
will read, what they like to listen to on the radio, what they see in the movies, 
give evidence of little discriminating preference, except the preference for some- 
thing that is exciting romantic, or ’funny" 

In the field of competence which is most on the minds of the boys and girls 
themselves— vocational ability— the present program seems to have done least 
of all for the young people whp have been subject to it The majority have 
developed no salable vocational skills, they have learned nothing about the 
kinds of work in which they are most likely to be successful, they do not know 
how to m ike the most of the jobs they eventually get 

In all these matters the present educational program fails large numbers ol 
high school pupils in New York State It falls farthest short of developing com 
peience on the p irt of (he boys and girls who most need help— the young 
people from homes low in the social scale, whom financial need or lack of en 
couragcmciU or lack of success wiih traditional academic work drives out of 
school belore they have earned a high school diploma 

On the basis ol the infoimation thus secured ind of an analysis of 
the influences to which the students had been exposceJ— including the 
cuniculum, msuuction, materials of learning coiuliiions in the coiii- 
muiiiiy and the social trends in general— cci tain definite recomniendd- 
tions lor bringing about an inipiovcnunt were presented The approach 
repicstnts die point of vuw picscnted in this volume 

Integration of evaluation and learning Evihiation should also be an 
intti^ral part o( the Icaining process and it should giow out of 01 
emoigc fioin that process Although for some purposes it is necessary for 
the uadui or other community agency to evaluate some phase of the 
pupils p( 1 snnalitv, the Icatner should be led to see the importance of 
evaluating his own behavior and trails in the light of desirable educa- 
tional objti lives and social standards In many instances the pupils with 
the help of the teacher ran formulate evaluative critciia of their own 
Tlic LxjKit in evaluation should not prescribe specific means and 
methods of appiaisal to be used in instruction but rather should assist 
the teacher to devise uduiiqucs of evaluation that will function as an 
integral part of teaihing-lcMinmg proctihucs Evaluation should be con 
liriuiiig, and new mctliods ot appraisal should be drvistd as new needs 
arise 

Cook has indicated that an evaluation progiam should meet certain 
fiiLeiia if It IS to be effective in promoting learning in a given field He 
lists the following points ^ 

a The goals and directions in which development is to take place must be 
agreed upon 

s Statement b> Witter W Cook in Teaching Language in the Elementary School, 
Forty Thud Yrnrhnok ot the Nituinal Society for the Sliidv of LiliRTtion (Chicago 
Departinent of Lihirauon Unircisiiy of Chicago. 1944) Part II. pp igy igS D) per 
mission of ilic Societj 
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b How and when goals are to be achieved and the dangers inherent in such 
a listing of goals from the standpoint of instructional organization must be 
understood 

c The evaluation instruments used must lead the learner constantly to a 
clearer and more objective understanding of the goals and to an increased 
acceptance of them as his own 

d The evaluation instruments should tend to reveal to the learner clearly 
and in detail the inadequacies of his performance 
e The evaluation instruments should furijish the teacher with basic in- 
formation netessary for planning futuie learning procedures They should 
reveal in sn far as is possible the thought processes of the learner 
/ The evaluation instruments should encourage the formulation of con- 
stantly improving statements of goals by the learner as insight develops 
g Behavior should be evaluated in situations that ire uifliciently broad to 
require the integration of the elements involved comparible to that in 
functional situations 

h The program should be h ised on the fact that the most effective evalua 
non, from the stindpmnt of learning is (hit whith is earned on by the 
learner of next importance is ev ihniion bs ihc teacher and fellow learners 
since their assistance miy be gnen ihe leirner dirftilv and last in ini 
porcance is ev iluation by an agent outside the (Ussioom, sinee the chances 
nl influencing the learner are here mure remuie 
i Evaluation instruments should be available to the tt tidier and learner 
whenevei the learning situ ition requires them and not aiiording to ilic 
calendar 

j Mdsunng iiistrumenis should not be used in evaluation unless they meet 
the criteria of sound evaluation pioecdurc 


SECTION 2 

THE ELEMENTS Ol* APPRAISAL PROGRAMS 

Emphasis on educational objectives 1 lie selcciion ul means of appiais* 
ing the etlucaiioiial piotlucts depends on the conception one has of the 
iiatuie and scope of outcomes, which may be regaidcd nairowly in tcims 
of knowledges anti skills, or broadly in terms of all ol the accepted ob 
jectives of a field of instruction Most of the present tests of achievement 
in the vdiious subjttLs deal with a narrow range of outcomes, standard 
tests in antfiinetu for example, are limited laigely to the measurement 
of ability to compute and to solve verbal problems Recently, scvtial have 
been devised that deal with the inlonnationaf and socioJogicai functions 
of arithmetic Similar limitations exist in legard to the extent to which 
most of the tests of reading, spelling, English, social studies, languages, 
and other subjects measure the range of desired outcomes Many were 
originally devised as measuring devices, and in their construction little 
attention was paid to the value of the educational objectives with which 
they dealt The use of these tests had a marked influence on teaching 
Teachers, whose skill was often rated on the basis of the scores made by 
the pupils, consequently stressed the types of outcomes measured by the 
tests, and, as a result, Leaching tended lo become as nariow and as limited 
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as the specific objectives dealt with in the meager range of outcomes that 
were to be measured 

The work of Tyler,^ Eurich,® Brucckner,® and others has brought to 
our attention the desirability of using methods of evaluation that deter- 
mine the extent to which all of the major desired outcomes of instruc- 
tion are being achieved This point of view has not only influenced in- 
struction in a favorable way but has also led to important constructive 
developments in the ,use of new means of appraising educational 
outcomes 

As a basis for the development of means of appraisal, Smith and Tyler 
set up the following list of ten major educational objectives 

1 Development of effective methods of thinking 

2 Cultiv'ition of useful work habits md studv skills 

^ Inculcation of social attitudes 

4 Acquisition of a vvidc range of significant interests 

5 Dcvelnpirieiu of increased appreciation uf music art, literature, and other 
esthttic experiences 

6 Dcvelopmcni ul .i social sensiiiMty 

7 Development of better personal social adjustment 

H Acquisition of important information 

g Development of physical health 

10 Development of a consistent philosophy of life 

These icii objcctiv'cs are a synthesis of many similar statements that 
have been issued in recent years They are rcgarcUd as basu to all areas 
nl instruction in the field of general education They are more spceific as 
well as more comprehensive than most earlier formuHuons and include 
all aspects of personality They indicate very clearly the general kinds 
of outcomes that should serve as goals ol instruction at all levels State- 
ments of objectives loi specific cuiiiculuin aitas can be made on the 
basis of this general list The 3 R's are implicit in items 2 and 8 in the list 

Lxpciinicnts have demonstrated the fact that the attainment of any 
one of these objectives docs not insure tJie achievement of all of the 
others It seems clear that the only way to be sure that all of them are 
reached is to provide for instruction dealing with all of them Obviously, 
the nature of the ob|crtivcs determines the nature of the means of 
appraisal to be employed A test of information, for example, can well 
be a paper-and-pencil examination, whereas a test of ability to use the 
microscope ordinarily requiies the actual appraisal of the use of the 
instrument itself m a test situation The present lack of means of evalu- 

W Tvler Constructing Achiei’cment Tnts (Columbus Ohio Ohio Stale Uni 
versity Press 19^4), pp 6 7 

c A £ Eunch in Studies in College ExamtnaliGns (Minneapolis Minn University 
of Minnesota Press, iq^6) pp 51 66 

«L J Brueckner, ' Intercorrelaiions of Arithmetic Abilities Journal of Expert 
menial Education, Vol i) (September 1934), pp 42 44 

7 Eugene R Smith, R W Tyler, and members of Evaluation Staff Appraising and 
Wecordtng Student Progress (New York Harper Sc Brothers, 194s), p iB 
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ating many educational outcomes is largely due to two factors, namelv, 
(i) the failure to relate measurement lo outcomes and ( 2 ) the difficulty 
of inventing suitable appraisal techniques No one supervisory procedure 
would lead more quickly to the enrichment and improvement of teaching 
than bunging, through appropriate techniques, the broad range of educa- 
tional outcomes to the attention of teachers and helping them to discover 
the status of their pupils in relation to those olilcoitics 

The planning of an appraisal program a cooperative venture Any 
program foi appiaismg the cliaractcnstus oi the educational product 
should he carefully planned and systcmaii/ed Such programs may range 
in scope from one that is organized by a state depaitmcnt to evaluate a 
state sysinii of instruction to one that may be dc\ised by the teacher 
of d class to appraise the work of an indiMdual pupil They may 
deal with acliic\cmcnts in one or moie aicas ol learning, with the 
analyisis of behavior both in and out of school 

The greatest value of such a piogr.im will arciue if it is carcfulh in 
tt grated with a planned oiogram for the improvement of learning So 
that teachers ina) be aware of this point, it is dcsiinble to secure tin ir 
participation in die planning and administration of die jp))nisai pio 
gram Thc) should have a part in the clcieiminaiion ol the nature and 
scope of the testing program, in the scloeting ol thc tests, in the gi'ing 
and scoring of the tests, in thc tabulating and sconng of thc results and 
in the planning ol the steps to take following the analysts and e\aluation 
of the results 1 ikcwise they should participate m the deselopment and 
carrying out of plans for gathering other kinds of information concerning 
the educational pioduct These general proeedureb should be sup 
plemcntcd by a cumulative and continuous appraisal of thc behavior of 
individual pupils b) thc classroom teachers, since evaluation should be 
regarded as an essential intcgial part of the learning process To this 
end self appraisal by pupils is fundamental 

The following steps in thc organization and use of an appraisal pro 
gram should be recognized by the supervisor and by thc corps of teacheis 

1 Formulate clearly the purposes of the evahntion program This should 
be a cooperative enterprise participated in by all who are concerned with 
the growth and development of the learner parents pupils rticheis ,ind 
all others whose opinions should be considered Attention should be given 
first to the setting up of educational objectives to be used as the basis 
of insLrucUon Then die group should select areas of instruetion or ex. 
penence aboui which reliible mformaiion must be gathered in order to 
appraise the product of the schools Thc need for information may be the 
result of ihortcomings observed in the behavior of students that are re 
garded as of serious enough import to be investigated thoroughly The 
appraisal program may also be conducted as a means of gathering general 
jnformaiiQn on a variety of points for its own value rather than because 
of liny evident faults or shortcomings, noted by the group Strengths 
and weaknesses in the product not suspected can thus be brought to light 
a Consider the types and the possible sourr**s of information that should 
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be secured about the pupils The sources may be school records, reports 
by teachers or parents, results of tests, court records, and so forth 

3 Select means that may be used to secure the desired information These 
may consist of any of the kinds of devices that are discussed m this 
chapter, varying from standard achievement tests to the analysis of records 
of social agencies The sources and devices selected should yield accurate, 
leliable iiiforniatian 

4 Prep ire adequate insLruclions vshich viill explain in detail the procedures 
to l)L used in the fact gathering program 

5 (xi\c the nect ssary preliminary trunmg to those wlio are to participate 
Cltrual v^orkfrs can undertake the inUysis of the available school records 
When trained examiners are not available te.irhers and principals must 
be taught how to administer ihc tests The cooperation of specialists of 
social and civic agencies not under the direct control of the school should 
be secured and the essentnl data in (heir records and reports should 
be analyzed Ihe cooperation of parents should be secured in this fact- 
gathermg program 

b ^VhLU tests h.isc lieen .idininistercd and ihe mhei essential kinds of d.iti 
hne been githeicd talnilate the daia by clisses and by schools, and then 
siimniin/c the hndings foi all cl isses and evaluate the results The 
strengths nnd we iknessts of ihe edmnlional product should be determined 
bv cornpirison witli available standards M iiiuils that dtsenbe in detail 
(he methotb of scoring tests ind idnilaiing and interpreling the results 
ire av iilible for praeiieally all icsts The supervisor must be prepared to 
assist Ihe teachers ur others it all points in the ana])s]s of the results 

7 Present the infoimatimi obliiiicd in the form of a report, including 
suiiililc tabular and griphie exhibits Point out the strengths and weik- 
nes^es revedul by the piogram of evaluation 

8 Consider uitli the g^roup coiuciiicd possible reasons for unfavorable rc 
suits and then sec up with the group a series of investigations to 
establish (he \ ilidit) of factors thought to be ai the root ot the matter 

q WJien these line been dciemnned, cirry out an improvement program 
foi ruiioving those fittors tint hnve been demoncrraied to be the source 
of the dillieult) As has been indicated in an earlier cli.ipter these may be 
resident in the pupil himscjf, they may be Jocaterl jji ihc instruction and 
in the personality of the leather they may be in the curriculum, they 
miy be in the enviroumcni both in and out oi school, including the 
plant, the Lommuiiity^ and the materials ol instruction 

Steps in the development of means of appraisal of outcomes The 
iccogiiuion of the importance ot cthicational objectives as the basis ol 
appiaisiiig insLiucLioii should lead the supervisor to select methods of 
evaluating important outcomes, and when satisfactory methods of ap- 
praisal ate lacking to take steps to develop them The steps in developing 
such procedures have been listed by Tyler ® These steps are stated and 
explained as follows 

1 Formulate the objectives clearly The desired objectives of instruc- 
tion should be stated in tcims that can be understood by all Detailed 
analyses of the objectives jn several fields are already available In other 
fields they have not been formulated The following analysis of the 


“ Tvler np nt pp 4 14 
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objectives of arithmetic instruction contains a typical list of specific 
functions, each of which may be the basis of a specific appraisal 
procedure " 

1 The computational function, which involves the objectives of developing 
the ability to 

a Mjiiipulate number processes with reisonable speed and accuracy 
b Manipulate processes in the solution of verbal problems 
r Check one's work 
d Make estimates and approximations 

2 The informational function, which includes knowledge of 

« Es'icntial historical aspects of the development ol number and its ap 
plications 

h The current status md practices of suth social institutions as money. 

WTg^es bankinfr fixation, insurante and the like 
r Ways in winch number has facilitated nieisurement 
(! Instruments of piciision and hem to use them 

e The types of inlonnaiion essential to inielligcni consunipiion, pro 
duction and disiribution 

3 The sociological function, which stresses sonil pioblems and issues 
such as 

a The contriliution of number to the destlopmciit of social cooperation 
h The values and shortcomings of various sociil insiiLULions, such as 
measurement taxation, and banking 
c Methods of impioving those institutions that are now being attcinjitcd 
or are possible 

d The soaology of number and its contribution to the progress oi 
science 

4 The psychological function which includes 

a UiidcrsCdiiding and jppreei iiion of the structure of uui number system 
b DcvelopiiieiU of clear quantitative concepts and me mingful vneabu- 
larv 

c Ability and disposition to use quantitative nieilinds as the basis ol 
precise accurate orderly thinking 

d Ability to array simple statistical daii in tabular or graphic form 
e Ability to discover and express relvtionslups between s anables— the 
coniepi of functionality 

/ Ability to read and evaluate tactual data presenicd in charts 
g Appreciation of geometric design 

h Disposition to apply quantitative techniques to the studs of the issues 
and problems of one’s everyday life 

i Ability to estimate and express tlic extent to which eiior is likely 
to be present in a particular set ol data 
j Ability to use number as a basis ol picdicLiou 

To be most helpful this general analysis should be further broken 
down so as to indicate the specific objectives loi each stage of growth 
Such an analysis would be of value both to the teacher and to the one 
who IS constructing means of approval 

9 L J Brueckner, in Educational Diagnosis, Thirty Fourth Yearbook of the Na 
iinnal Society for the Study o£ Education (Bloomington III Public School Publishing 

■ ifjsa). pp 270 271 
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An example of the breaking down of the general objectives for a 
particular field of learning into those of development levels is the follow- 
ing statement of the aims of five stages m the development of reading 
ability 

1 The stage at which readiness for reading ts attained This stage usually 
comprises the pre school years, the kindergarten ind often the early part 
of the first gride The chief purpose of the guidance recommended is to 
provide the experiences and training that promote reading readiness In 
addition steps should be taken to oveicome phvsicnl and emotional rie- 
ficienries that might interfere with progress 

2 The initial ^tngr in lenrnwg to rtnd For pupils who idvince normalh 
this stage usually occurs during the fitst grade \mnng other ittainments 
jnipils arcpiire keen interest in learning to read and i thoughifiil residing 
aililiule Ihuy Icririi to engage in coiiliiiuous meaningful reading read 
simple interesting material with keen interest and absorption in tlu 
coiueiu, ind begin to lead independendv 

^ The stage of lafiid profpe\s rn fundamental nading nttitn<lf\ and hnhits 
Ibis stage of developmem occurs usuilly during the second and third 
gndes It IS th ii icteri/td bv rapid growth in reading interests and by 
notable progress in atiiiruv ol (oniprclu nsion depth ol interpretation, 
iiule|Kndeii(c in word leingnition fluenev in oril reading and increased 
speed of silent leading by the end ol ibis siagt of developnieiit pupils 
should read silently rnoie rapidh thin or.dK and should be iblc to lead 
with reisomhle e isc undersnnding and pic isure both infoiinational 
and literary m iteri ils such as irc usually assigned earlv in the fourth 
gride 'In do this cfliciently a giadc score of 4 0 in silent reading should 
be aiL.iinccl 

4 T}i( iinge at whuh expenenre u extended lapuJh and innemed power, 
< ffm&nry and exitllence ni uoding au acquiud The fourth stigc of 
devLlopineni occurs norm illy during gi.ides foui Hve ind siv and is 
chaiaetcn/ed by wide reading that extends ind enuches the expenenees 
ol the 1 eider and bra idem his vision The ehief purposes ol the guidance 
provided are to pioniote gre itei power in comprehension and inierpre 
tation, greater elhcicnry in latc of icidiiig and in reading lor diHeient 
purposes improvement in the quality of oral reiding, the extension of 
the pupil s inierests the cicviiion of reading tastes, and greater skill in 
the use of books and other printed sources of informition A grade score 
of 7 o in silent reading is desirable by the end ol this stage of develop 
nient 

5 The stage, at which leading inteiests, habits, and tastes are repned The 
fifth iUgc of development occurs as a rule during the junior high school, 
senior high school, and junior college periods The chief purposes of 
guidance in reading during these years arc to promote the further de 
velopmcnt and refinement of the attitudes and habits involved in various 
types of reading to broaden interests and elevate tastes in reading, to 
develop increased elhcicncy in the use of books, libraries, and sources of 
information, and to secure a high level of efficiency in all study activities 
that involve reading 

10 The Teaching of Reading, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (Uiouinington III Public School Publishing Co , 19^7)1 
Part I, pp 76 77 
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In the yeaibook Gray'' lists spLcifit objectives and aims of instruction 
loi each of these five levels As an illustiation of the specific nature of 
the ob)ectives listed, the aims for Stage III are paraphrased below 

1 Participation in a rich variety of reading experiences based on the world s 
greatest stories for children and on infomiaLional materials that challenge 
inicrest, including topics relating to various curnruHr fields 

2 Keen interest in reading wholesome hooks and selections for pleasure and 
to establish the habit of reading independently 

3 Rapid progress in the de\elopmeni ol Inbits ol inielligeni inierpretaiiun 
ishtn rcitling lor a variety of purposes 

4 Increase in the speed with whuh passages are lead silciuly within lIh 
limits of accurate coinpreheiuion (I his includes rapid increases m spin 
and rate of recognition and a coriesponding decrease in number ind 
duration of eye-fixation per line in both oral and silent reading) 

5 I he development of desirable standards and habits insnhed in good 
oral reading 

6 Continuous development in accuracy and indepenilence in woid iccog 
nitign 

7 liaining in the skilful use of books and incieased faniilianty with the 
privileges and opportunities of libiancs 

To help ilic teacher to visuah/e moie dearly the signi/icdnce of thtse 
dims (^JH) also tleicnbes the characteriiiics pupjJs shoiiJil poAscsi bcloie 
they can be icgaitled having completed the requirements ol the peiiocl 
sutLLssfully Ihe chaiactciistics listed foi the end of Stage 111 aic as 
follows 

1 They have established the h«ibit of reading independently 

2 They interpret accurately the m aerials related to other curricular fields 

3 I hey seek reidmg materials that relate to activities in ivhich they arc 
interested 

4 1 liey read more rapidly silently than orally 

5 They are able to read at sight materials suited to their stage of develop 
ment 

6 riiLy show incieasiug skill in combining coniLxLual clues wiili visud ind 
audiiuiy Llcnieiiis in recognizing unfamiliar words 

7 They show increased ability to make the adiustments required when xeari 
ing for different purposes 

H They exhibit rapid progress in acquiring wholesome and diversified le.ul 
ing interests 

This analysis recognizes the fact that the abiluy to read is the result of 
a long process of development and that at each of the five levels there are 
definite objectives which should be adjusted to the growth piocess The 
objectives are not stated by grade levels as is so frequently done in courses 
of study, but according to recognized stages of growth It is known that 
pupils do not progress from stage to stage at the same rate m any field 
The significance of this listing of objectives for successful levels of growth 
rather than by grades is clearly levealed by a statement in the same year 

p 101 

IB /bid, p 107 
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book that gives the following essential steps which must be taken to pro- 
vide adequately for these individual differences in rates of learning 

1 Systematic and continuous study of the attainments and needs of pupils 
through the use of both mfomial and formal methods 

* A flexible scheme of grouping pupils within a grade or classroom that 
recognizes individual differences and provides for them 

3 The prQ\ision of different kinds of guidance in reading m the same grade 
or classroom in harmony with the varying needs of the pupils taught 
(The adoption of- this procedure should result in greatly reducing the 
need for so called "remedial teaching’) 

4 Differentiation in the materials and methods of teaching in order to pro 
vide adequately for differences in capacity and rates of learning 

Cj The provision of extended periods of work uninterrupted by failure, 
vihereliv pupils mav make satisfactorv progress from one level of advance 
niciit to thr next 

6 The exemption of pupils from systematic effort to improve their mastery 
of basic reidmg habits as soon as they are able to engage efficiently in 
a/J the reading activities essential in meeting the general curricular de 
mands at their respective levels of advancement 

7 T 1 \l sLibstuutian of various aspects of child growtli foi progress in lead 
ing as the biisis of promolion from grade to grade 

Further discussion of these general principles of adapting instiuction 
to iiidiMclual differences in all areas of learning will be deferred until 
Chapter XI 

2 Clai?fy t/ir oOjicltves The objectives must be fuither claiified by 
describing them in icrms of student behavior which represent changes 
in the direction of tlic desired objectives In ronstruciing oi selecting a 
test, the question sluiuld be considered "Docs ihc kind of bihavior rc- 
quiicd on this test relate to an importment objective of the course^’ Do 
the kinds ol bihavioi icquiicd in these tests give evidence concerning the 
Status of all of the important objectives of the couisc?" 

The following statement by lylcr will make clcai what is meant by 
claufying objectives by describing them in terms of pupil behavior 

To define the bchivior to be cv ilualcd is csscntjallv to determine nil the 
kinds of behavior diat ire p irticularly significinl foi the purposes under con 
sicleration The reactions of any human organism arc so many and vaiied that 
It IS necessary to isolate the particular reactions tbit arc significant for a given 
purpose For example, during the process of instruction in i subject such as 
arithmetic, pupils are reacting m many diflerenl wavs some arc talking some 
aie iriuling some are moving about in rlicir .seats but these are probably not 
significant kinds of behavior from the siindjMimt of arithmetic instruction In 
making an appraisal of v ilue m the field of arithmetic it is necessary to define 
the kinds of behavior that are significanl in arithmetic so that we may discover 
whether the pupils arc reacting in desirable ways This definition would prub 
ably include behavior such as the ability to determine the total amount of an 

Ibid , pp 77 78 

^4^ \V Tyler in Educational Dtagno^is, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society foi the Study of Lducation (HlouimiigUin, 111 , Public Schcnil Pulilishing 
Co 1C(3^), pp 114 115 
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Itemized grocery bill a feeling of the importance of accurate numerical compu- 
tations, the ability to determine the arithmetic processes lO use in solving typical 
problems encountered in everyday life, and so on Similarly, one must define 
social adjustment in order to evaluate the effectiveness of a child’s adjustment 
in a social group Many reactions are made by a child when in a social group 
some of them are random and of little or no significance from the standpoint of 
social adjustment othcis are vitally related to social adjustment It is therefore 
necessary to identify the significant behavior 

An excellent example of the method used to clarify the meaning of the 
second major objective listed on page 205, the cultivation of useful work 
habits and study skills, is the analysis given below, piepaied by Smith 
and Tyler as a guide to the development of means of appiaising out 
comes related to this objective 

1 1 Effective Use of Study Time 

111 Habit of using large blocks of Irce time effectively 
I 12 Habit of budgeting his time 

1 13 Habit of sustained application rather than working spoiadieally 
1 14 Habit qf meeting promptly study obligation^; 

1 15 Habit of carrying work through to completion 

1 2 C ondiLions for Effetttve Study 

1 21 Knowledge of proper working conditions 
I 22 Habit of providing proper working conditions loi hinisill 
1 23 Habit of working independently, dial is, woikin^ under his own di 
rectum and mitiauve 

I 3 Iffective Planning of Study 

1 31 Habit of planning in advance 

1 j2 Hibu of choosing problems lor investigation uhuh have signihcuici 
for him 

I 31 Ability to define a piolileiii 

1 34 Habii of analv/ing a problem so is in sense its inijilu iiions 
I 35 \bility to cleicnniiie data needed in an invesLigiiioii 
1 4 Selection of iiouiccs 

1 41 \waiencss of kinds of inlormation whicli nu\ be obi uiicd Iroiii sari 
(jiii sources 

1 42 \u’nrencss of the limilauons o( the vinous sniiires ol diti 
1 ij Habit of using appropriate sources ol information inrludmg printed 
nnttrials, lenures interviews, observations and so on 

i 5 l-Hciiive Use ol Various Sources of Data 
1 (j I Use of library 

1511 knowledge of important library tools 

1512 Vbiliiy to use tile card catalogue in a libiary 
1 52 Use of books 

1 521 Ability to use the dictionary 

1 522 Habit ol using the helps (such as the index) m books 
1 523 Ability to use maps, charts, and diagrams 
1 53 Reading 

1 531 Ability to read a variety of materials for a variety of purposes 
using a variety of reading techniques 

>" Smith I)lei ind staff op eit pp gi J3 
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] 5^2 Power lo read with discnmination 
1 335 Ability to read rapidly 

1 534 Development of a more effective reading vocabulary 
1 ^4 Ability to ^et helpful information from other persons 
1 541 Ability to undentand material presented orally 
1 542 Facility in the techniques of discussion particularly discussions 
which clarify the issues in controversial questions 
1 543 Ability to obtain information from interviews with people 
1 55 Ability to obtain helpful information from field trips and other ex 
cursions 

1 56 Ability to ohtun information from laboratory expenments 
1 57 Habit of obtaining needed information from observations 

] 6 Determining Relevincy of Data 

1 61 Ability to determine whether the data lound are roles ant to tlie par- 
ticular problciii 

1 *i Recording and Organizing Data 

1 71 Habit of taking useful notes for various purposes hoin observations 
lectures, interviews and reading 
1 72 Ability to (HUUiie material lor various pui posts 

1 73 Ability to mike an effective organi/iiiun so ihii the material may be 
readily reeallccl as in note taking 

174 Ability to make an effective orginiraiion lor wiiitcn presentation of 
a topic 

i 73 Ability to make an efltdivc oi^uu/ation foi tiral presentation ol a 
topic 

1 76 Ability uj write eftettive summaries 

1 8 Presentation ol the Results ol Siudv 

1 Hi Ability to make an effective wriltcn preseniation ol the results of study 
1 Hii Habit of differentiating quoted materia] from summarized 
iiiateiial in wriimg reports 
1 Bi 2 tacility in handwriting or in typewriting 
1 82 Ability to make an effective oral presentation of the results ol study 

1 9 Habit of Evaluating FacJi Step in an InveAtigation 

1 gi Habit of considering the dependability of the data obtained from vari- 
ous sources 

1 92 Habit of considering the relative iinportanie of the various ideas ob 
tamed flora various sources 

1 93 Habit of refiaining from generalization until data are adequate 
1 94 Habit nf te^lll^g his own generalizations 
1 95 Habit of cntiLi/ing his own investigations 

3 Collect test situations A test should consist of situations that are 
representative of the variety of situations in which the pupil ordinarily 
uses the skills, information, or other items to be appraised If we wish, 
for example, to find out how well a pupil spells in the kinds of writing 
he does in life situations, we must note and record his behavior in such 
situations— a list test will not do this To find out about a pupil’s 
mechanical ability we must observe his behavior as he works on tasks 
requiring mechanical skills— a test of information will not reveal this 
The test iituations used should give direct evidence concerning the 
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behavior being evaluated They must give the individual the opportunity 
to express the behavior being appraised Extraneous factorsj such as the 
difficulty of the reading or the complexity of the procedure, which are 
likely to confuse the individual, should be controlled The test situations 
should be practicable from the standpoints of time, effort, and facilities 
required They should sample the defined behavior under a variety of 
conditions so that dependable conclusions may be drawn as to the typical 
perfoimancc of those tested It is ordinarily desirable to use a variety of 
techniques so that a moic complete measurement is possible Numerous 
examples arc given in Section ^ of this chapter 

4 R{ curdir]^ the behnvioi A rccoid of the jiupil’s behavior is ncces 
saiy so that his behavior may be evaluated Paper and pencil examina- 
iinns iutiiish one kind of record Reports of significant observations of 
pupil bch n jor, written compositions, art productions, tiait rating devices 
check-lists for recording actions, photographs motion pictures, and 
similai devices are othci means of recording behavior Tlie foim ol 
record to he used depends on the nature of the behavior that is to be 
evaluated 

The iLcoid should deseiibc accurately all of the signilieant leactions 
that took place wlmh may later be of value in inicipieting the icsiilis 
The laigLi the number of significant records, the more objertivel) and 
validlv the behavior can be evaluated The availability ol a cumulntive 
retold ol previous behavior and othei infoiniatioii about the individual 
will gteaily facilitate a diagnosis Records should not recjune much time 
and effou oi many facilities if they are to be practical 

5 Ev(iUi<iiij\g the behavior Instead of using a subject score, such as an 
educational age oi a percentile rank based on (he results of a single test, 
to evaluate a pupil's performance, behavior should be appraised by 
evaluating responses in tciins of each o! the important objectives of 
jnsiJ iJ( tjon Jhe question should be laised, wJiai is the individual's 
status with respect lo a particular objeetive? The cJiicf problem here is 
the establishment of standards for evaluating performance in different 
kinds of lest situations and for various forms of reports In some cases 
appraisil is relatively simple, as in the measurement ol height oi weight, 
since objective units of measurement exist The evaluation of achieve- 
ment in such fields as reading, mathcniatics, and science is much more 
difficult since the outcomes of instiuction in these subjects are numerous 
many sided, and in some instances non-precise, furthermore objective 
means of describing pupil achievement relative to many of these out- 
comes are lacking at the present time Pupil progress is also highly 
variable 

Bond and Bond make the following comment concerning the inter- 
pretation of noims of standard tests 

18 G L Bond and Eva Bond Tenrhin^ the Child to Read (New York, The Mac 
snillan Company, 1943) p 311 
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Norms should not be considered as ideals of attainment, but rather as the 
performance of average children in average sized classes with average teachers 
using average materials Norms are indications of mediocrity and therefore under 
fasorable conditions should be exceeded 

The problem of setting up norms of achievement presents many dilh 
culties The present general practice is to consider the average score foi 
children of a given chionological or mental-age group or of a given grade 
■IS the norm of achicveipent for all children of the group Because of the 
wide range of differences in the abilities and interests of the members of 
a gioup, this method of ai using at a norm is of doubtful validity In 
setting up a goal the primary consideration should be the natuie of the 
objective and the extent to which there is cvKlcnec that there is optimum 
giowth and devclojiincnt from time to lime in the direction of the goal 
The puipose of the teacher should be to attemjit to guide the pupil "from 
whe re he is to whcic he ought to he," as jiidgeil by the aehicvcments of 
sinulai childien and ol his own jiolenlialaies Expeiiinentation is needed 
to dctennme the feasibility of selling uji goals of leaining for different 
gtoujis of rhildrtn on the basis of such variables as differences in capacity 
to kain, diffci cnees in experiential baekgiound, differences in mental, 
physical, social, and emoiioiul m.uuiitv. and diffciences in basic interests 
and purposes The piobUin ot setting up norms loi varying configura- 
lions of these and othei factors presents interesting possibilities Indi 
vidual norms arc now used in clinical and remedial woik when the 
individnars past jici foimance is used as the norm by which to measure 
subsequent ptogiess oi when pcilornianccs on seveial tests are compared 
to note relative strengths and weaknesses 

Lvaluation is facilitated by incieasing the objectivity ol the record so 
that in so fai as is possible the evaluation is not unduly influenced by 
subjeeUve judgment and personal bias In gcneial a form of test should 
be used that can be easily admmistcicd and scored Validity should not 
be sacrificed, however, to secure objectivity In general it is recognized 
that if the behavior is in harmony wilh the accepted aims of education 
as a whole oi of a particular area of learning it is given a high rating 
it iL IS not in harmony, it is rated low Problems of determining scale 
values for different kinds of behavior picsent many difficulties which aie 
being attacked m various ways It is important that measurement be 
obtained in fine enough units so that exact appraisal may be possible 

In some areas standards of ajjpraisal are not appropriate The difficulty 
of evaluating outcomes in the social studies can be made clear by a 
consideration of 'attitude" scales which have proved useful in describing 
group attitudes toward social problems and institutions These scales 
cannot be used to evaluate attitudes because there is no agreement as to 
what the attitudes should he They arc theiefore useful as instruments 
loi the dcsciijvtion of attitudes ralher than as means of evaluation In 
the same way interest inventories may be used to describe the interests of 
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individuals or groups and their general patterns, but we cannot say that 
a given individual should have a given set of interests or possess them 
to a given degree 

Charactci and personality traits are at present very unreliably 
appraised by niosl of the available tests Many efforts have been made 
to develop measures of such traits as honesty, good cituenship open- 
mindedness, Itadcrship, and self-control As yet they have hardly ad- 
vanced beyond the exploratory stage Behavior records are giving us more 
reliable data as a basis for evaluation The school cannot proceed with 
any assurance in building a progiam for the development of these traits 
until they have been adequately defined and described and until reliable 
means for appraising them ait available 


SfCTtOJV r 

lit HNlQtjr S I OR IHt EVAlllAnON OI THE UllJCATIONAL 
PROnUCT THUR SltrcTION ANH IMI’ROVFMFNT 


Objective measurement and subjective evaluation both necessary At 
the piestnt time thcic aie two expitssions that aie used to differentiate 
between ob|crtive and subjective meihtxls of approach in gathering data 
about the pupil as a basis of apjaraising his charatterislics namely the 
words vtea'iutemeril and evaluaiiov 'Measuienient' is applied to the 
ust of ttthiuques which involve the application ol precise objective 
methods that yield quantitative data concerning aspects of ihe individual 
that lend theinsdvcs to quantitative analysis his achievements in school 
suh|tcts, Ins inulligontt and Ins physical characteristics such as his 
height, weight, and lung cajjacity These facts can bt expressed in 
standaid units, .ind diicet coniparisons with noinis are possible "Evalua- 
tion," on the other hand rclcis to the gathering ol fans by more sub 
jtclive procethites behavior records, inventories of inttiests, checklists 
that yield dcsniptivc qualitative data about the indinduars activities 
These tiala do not lend themselves to interpretation by st mdard precision 
units but they are very valuable as a basis for making a judgment about 
the quality ol his reat Lions, his methods of woik, and other more general 
molt subtle matters Allliough the apjiroach to the ir tei pretatinn of the 
information galhercd by these less pteeise subjective means is ordmarilv 


not on a quantitative' b.asis, considerable progress has been made m recent 
years in the development of objective standards by which these kinds of 
qualitative facts can be appiaised Ultimately the distinction made above 
between tlie techniques of measurement and evaluation will likely be 
unnecessary Both terms actually imply that certain values have been 
accepted and that behavior is judged in terms of these values 

In selecting methods of gathering facts on the basis of which to appraise 
the educational pioduct certain points should be given careful considera- 
tion The outcomes to be evaluated should be comprehensive enough lo 
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include the more important objecmes of the area involved The method 
of appraisal should be practical and not too difficult to apply Fvidence 
snould be secured that the procedure selected is valid, that is, that it 
measures what it purports to measure The fact that the technique is 
reliable and yields consistent accurate information should be established 
It is essential that the data derived in a given situation by two or more 
persons independently should be in close ap-eement and also be com- 
parable with data fronj similar sitiiaiions to assist in the interpretation 
ot the results In brief, whatever the method of appraisal that is used— 
be It essay examination, standardized test, direct observation, interview, 
anecdotal record, or any other of the wide variety of techniques that are 
a\ ailablc— every effort should be made to select procedures that will 
assure the availability of dependable accurate information 

Techniques for evaluation of the educational product An analysis of 
the lilerature on evaluation shows that a great many different kinds ol 
proccduics aie being used to appiaisc various aspects of the educational 
piodutL Some of these methods have been in use for many years whereas 
others are of recent origin The lisi below includes the more important 
and useful techniques of appraisal that arc being used at the present time 

I I he Traditional Lssav^lype Eximination 

II The Improscd Essa\-Ivpe Examination with Well Selected and Formu 
latul Questions Whnh Adequately Sample Learning Outeomes and 
\re Stored cm a Fairly Objective Basis 

III Stiindardized Tests ind Measuring Devices 
\ Mental and inteliigenee tests 

B Achiesemtnt tests 
C Apiituile and tnde tesis 
D Ph)siL.(l and medical exanimations 
E Personality and ehariciei tests 

IV Home Made or School Made Objective Tests 
A Simple reeall or free response 

B Completion 
C Alternate rcspouvs 
D Multiple choice 
E Matching 

V Problem-Situation Tests 
A Direct experience 

1 Experiment to be perfoiiiicd 
s Life situation to be met (actual) 

B Indirect approach 

1 Improved essaj examination 
8 Objective test requiring judgment 
3 Life situation to be met (described) 

VI Behavior Records Concerning in and out of-School Activities 
A Controlled situations 

i Use of diecklist, rating scales, score cards, codes for evaluating 
personality trails, behavior, attitudes, opinions interests, etc 
j Guess-who tests 
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3 ScUraLin^ devices 

4 Time studies of activities, attention, etc 
15 Camera for still or motion pictures 

6 Stenoj^raphic or dictaphone records 
B Uncontrolled situdiinns 

1 Diary or log wiih or without {piidin^ outline 
j \necdoL.il record, police records librarv records etc 
3 Camera fur slili or motion pictures 

Vll Inventories and Questionnaires ol Interests, Activities, Associates, and 
so lorth 

Vlll Intel views ind I'crsonal Ktportv 
IX \nalysis and Evaluation of Creative Products such as Poems, Musk, 
Cuiisiruetiuiis, and so forth 

X Analysis of a Play Debate, or Any Other Kind of itudent Perform inee 
XI Case Studies Involving Use of Specialized Clinit il Devices and Pro- 
tediires (Ihese specialized techniques will be discussed in detail in 
Chapter XVlI ) 

Tn the divcuisicn that follows in Section 4 ilicre ajipeai mimtious 
selecicd illtistraLions ol these techniques of appraisal In this stctioii we 
shall discuss the general principles under!) in^ ihcir selcttion, ust, and 
improvement 

The use and improvement of the essay examinaiion Essay type cxaini- 
naiions hast foi many years been subject to scvcic criiidsni 11 k i^o 
major limitations discussed have been the subjcctiviiy ol sroiing rcsLilimg 
in the unrt halnhty of inaiks, and the liniucd samplinf* of ihc iinporianL 
alias of uihjeci-niaiKT being tesied The rttuf*ni/(d v dues of cssav 
examinations loi such piuposes as measuring higlici ineiual abihiits, 
such as ihc abiliiy to oiganizc maiciials 01 to inLcipiu ami eiiLici/c dis 
cussiuns hast led lo widespread elforts 10 devise means of oveitonung 
then limitations Most of the resulting recoinmendatinns have to do with 
the selection of test content, the franiiiig ol test iienis and the mcihod 
of scoring the lest papers The following staitrnent lists tlirce steps that 
may be taken to inqirovc teacher made examinations ol the essay type 

1 Ihe exKt purpose of the cxamiiidtion must be undeistood b) both the 
tcicher mid the pupil The emphasis of the (ssiv exnnuiutinn slinuld be 
dpRniieJy on ihoughi reasoning and other types of mental activity as 
applied to the mattrials of the course Ihe main concern is with topics 
winch involve inieiest centers 01 rel iiionships and problematical issues 
Quisiions involving judgmenis, synthesis, and generalizations ,ne admiL- 
tedl) difluult to evaluate but they show aspects of pupil mastery and 
mind-qualiiy piobably not revealed otherwise 

2 The Lonteiil of the examination sliould be governed by its purpose In 
general, 1 Lest should paralJel the objectives and pupil outcomes of the 
course This means that theic should be a proper balance of test content 
not only with respect to the subject matter but also wiih respect to the 
typus ol abiliiiL-s to use md •ipply infiirmaiions which ire desired pupil 

H A Gietiie A N Jnrguiscn. and J R Gcrhench MetLuntmttH <wd Evaluation 
III the tlemcntary Sihoul (New \ork 1 ongmans Green k Co 194a) pp ,46 ,4^ 
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outcomes Essay type questions have been generally open to the criticism, 
that they are hastily and carelessly prepared The advocates of the im 
proved essay examination are quite positive in their insistence that the 
preparation and selection of suitable essay-type questions should consume 
at least as much time as is required to score the answers If this is done, 
the value and the accuracy of the scores obtained are almost certain to be 
increased 

3 Definite rules should be formulated which will as far as possible control 
the irrelevant factors m scoring the papers The careful use of scoring 
rules will bring about a definite decrease in the in'iccuriicy of the pupil 
scores 

The application of the following list of rules for use in marking essay- 
type examinations largely eliminates the personal judgment or bias of 
the scorer 

1 Examinations should be scored by the one who makes out the questions 
He should know exactly what responses are desired and should vs rite 
out I11S answers to the questions in advance 

2 Fvrh pupil taking the test should write his name on the back ol the test 
pjper and the scorer should disregard the name until the test is scored 
This eliminates ihc subjective factor of bung influenced or bused 111 
judgment because of former contacts with the pupjJ, in so far as the 
rcaditT dues not become aware through handwriting imnner nl expres- 
sion etc (jf the writers identity 

] The scorer should not mark off for misspelled words or poor sentence 
structure, paragraphing handwriting etr Similarly he should not in 
crease the score for excellence in these things Such factors however may 
lie indiciied or checked on the examination The revson for this lies m 
the fiicL that the function of the examination is lo measure the pupil’s 
ihilities m a course and not his ability to write or lo spell or use correii 
written 1 nglish Suitable tests can be obtiined for these purposes 

4 Lirh separate Ucm should be scored in all of the papers consecutiveh 
Fills IS preferable to the correction of each enure test as a unit, lor iL 
permits the scorer to concentrate on the answer to a single test exercise 
and IjcLtci to judge the merits of the several pupil responses to the same 
question 

5 Each question should be rated on a scale of ten, twenty, or a given num 
ber of scoring points The total score should be obtained for each pupil 
by adding the scores on the different questions only after all of the 
scoring had been done 

The selection of standard tests. Numerous rating devices which list in 
detail the Items that should be considered m the selection of tests are 
available In some of these scales arbitrary values are assigned to each 
point These values arc subjective, and their application to particular 
tests IS also subjective It is not to be expected that two or more persons 
Will agree closely on the ratings given a particular test In spife of these 
limitations however, these score cards are of real value for the inexperi- 
enced supervisor or teacher, since they bring to attention the definite 
points about quality features of a test One of the most complete and 

IS Ibid , pp 146 147 
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analytical of these score cards is the Colc-von Boi gersrode Scale for Rating 
Standardized Tests “ which is given below A careful study of the pbints 
listed and practice on the application of this scale by the supervisor in 
the evaluation of several tests will be found to be of real value in the 
selection of tesis 

Cun VON B□Rcl■RSROu^ ScAit lOR Raiinc Standardized Tests 

I Preliminary Information 

1 Fxarl name of test 

2 Name ind position of author 

^ Name of publisher and nearest address 
4 Cosi 

T) Date of copyright 
h Purpose of test 
II Validity (25) 

\ Curricular (1^) 

1 1 xaci field or range of education funciions whitb test measures 

2 Ages and grades lor which intended 

3 Criteria wiih which inaierial wis eoirelUed 

4 Do questions parallel good leiching procedurcsf^ 

5 IIow wide IS sampling of important topics-^ 

6 What IS the social utility of questions'^ 

7 Is lest claimed to be diagnuslic? (If so piovc and see VI 5 r, 
below ) 

B Statistical (10) 

1 Correlated against what outside criteria 

2 Size of coefficient of correlation 

g Size and representativeness of sampling 

4 Proof of validity ol items (such as snieineni^ as lo experimental 
tryout ol Items individually to deteriniiu that no large percent 
age is tailed or passed by all pupils and ihii the items show t 
consistent increase of perteniages oJ sueiesses with suceessive agt 
or grade levels) 

111 Reliability (25) 

A Most important it'^ms 

1 Correlated with what? 

2 Size and representativeness of sampling 
g Reliability coefficient 

4 The means of the distrilniiions 

fj 1 he standard deviations ol the distributions 

6 If some other measure than the above three is given to prove 
reliability, what is itc 

7 Intercorrelations 

B Lt ss important but desirable 

1 Oidei of giving various form of test 

s Is test leliablc enough statistically for individual measurement, 
or can it be used only for groups? 
g Evenness of scaling (see 11, B, 4 ) 

4 Are pupils accustomed to this type of test? 

Robert D Cole and F von Borgersrode, A Scale for Rating Standardized Tests 
School of Education Record of ihe University of North Dakota, Vol 14, No i (Grand 
Forks Universuy of North Dakota igiB), pp 11 15 
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IV Eaie of Administration (15) 

] Manual of directions (3) 

a How complete and simple is the manual? 
h Does manual control test conditions well? 
c Typographic makeup 

2 Simplicity of idministr ition (H) 

a Amount of explanation needed for pupils hv examiner 
b Are directions to pupils clear del ulcd comprehensive? 
c Is arrangement of lest convenient for pupils? 
d Are samples and “fore exercises ' given when needed? 

3 Alternate forms (3) 
a Number 

b Evidence of reliability 
c Evidence of equivalence 

4 Time needed for giving 
V Ease of Scoring (10) 

1 Degree of objectivity— purely objeitive or some judgment on part of 
examiner? 

2 Are adequate diretucms given— clear, equal lo all emergcnciesr' 
ij Js storing key adjusted to si/e t»f lesir' 

4 "I ime needed to scure one test 

5 SiniplicUy of procedure 

a Number of processes needed 10 gel final score? 

VI tasc ol Interpretation (20) 

1 Norms (6) 

a Kind— age, grade pericntile etc 
b Detjvdlion— si/c and representativeness ol sampling 
( Tentitive, arbiirarv or experimental? 
d tor separate parts? 
e How expressed? 

2 Is class record pros uledf* 

j, Arc there provisions for guphing results^ 

4 Is iiiLLrpreLaLinn of raw scores c isy or hard^ 

5 Application of results (10) 

a Are directions or suggcsiions given for ipplication cf result to 
benelit teaching or administration? 
h Are tests survey or diagnostic'' 
c If diagnostic— 

(1) Proof of diagnostic value 

(2) What principle or pnnnpKs undfrlie ronstnirtion? 

(3) How many different skills, abilities or isjieits of the subject 
are analyzed or measured? 

(4) Does the analysis of total subjects into unit abilities follow 
teaching practices 01 needs/ 

(5) Is the diagnosis individual 01 class pioof? 

(6) Does the lest demand tabulations of individual pupils' errois 
to secure diagnosis? 

(7) Is a remedial program provided or suggesied? 

VII Miscellaneous (5) 

1 Typography and make up 

a Arrangement of printed matter 
b Legibility of type 
c Quality of paper 
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d Are test blanks free from distraction, norms, directions to ex- 
aminer, etc ? 

a Is the time required for giving as small as is consistent witli reliable 
measurement? 

3 Is the cost in keeping >Mih ihe amount scope and reliability o[ 
the results yielded? 

4 Is good test service provided by the publisher? 

5 Kind o( new type questions used 

The reader will find it an enlightening exercise to apply the^e 
standaids to means of appraisal used in his scIichdI Data needed in the 
case of a particular test are often given in the manual accompanying it 
The general criterion should be. To what extent is this parLiculai instru- 
ment a suitable one for the purposes I have m mind;' 

An illustration of a check list for applying some r>l the above criteria 
to the evaluation of a test m a particular field is the following chciklist 
prepared by Wnghtstone Thc‘ points given under each of the lour 
major headings will assist the reader to see how eath cnttiion can be 
dealt with effectively 

Chick List for Lsaluaiinc Rtadinc Tfsis and Mfasuris 
1 Validity 

1 1 Does the instrument measure functions and faclors in the reading 
process with which your classes are pninanl) conieinedi' 

1 / Does the content of the instrument sample iht nnge and types ol 
materials or reading situations in which your classes are inieieslcd^ 

1 ^ Which aspects of in objective or objectives in reading docs this in- 
strument measure? 

1 4 Will other aspects of an objective or objectives in it iding need to be 
measured by other formal or informal approval lethinqucs- 

1 5 Will this test provide sufficient diagnostic infnrmalion for your pur 

poses? 

K Reliability 

2 1 Are the reliability coefficients for parts and total test reponed for a 

grade group? 

s a Are the reliabilities adequate lor your purposes/ 
a ^ Is the population upon which the norms are based drscribed so that 
you can interpret the scores? 

3 Oijjeetivitv 

3 1 Are die directions to the pupil clear, eoncise, and eomprehcnsive/ 

3 2 We the items so poorly worked out that the answ'er counted as right 
may be quesiioned? 

3 3 Vre the answers definite and inflexible? 

3 4 Do the answers call for judgments on the part of the scorer? 

4 Practicabiliiy 

4 1 Does the adminstrauon of the test require a reasonable expenditure 

of the student s time and energy? 

20 W 5 Cra) ediiar Reading in Geiieial Education Committee on Reading 
m General Educaiion report (Washington, DC American Council on Lduation, 
'94“) PP 398 399 
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4 2 Docs ihe idminisiraHoii and scoring ol the instrument require a 
reasonable expenditure of the examiner's time and energy? 

4 5 Does the typography of the test or questionnaire permit ease of 
reading? 

4 4 Can tlie indexes or scores be appropriately interpreted? 

The improvement of new-type objective examinations The use of 
new-type objective examinations has spread rapidly in our Schools 
Because many teachers lack training m the techniques of preparing 
vaiious forms of these tests, many of the tests they prepare have serious 
limitafions In recent years local workshops and workshops at teachci- 
training institutions have undertaken the development of improved types 
of tests related closely to the curricula of specific school systems because 
standard tests did not fit the program of work offered The woik done in 
these workshops has led to the general dissemination among teachers 
of an undci standing of the principles underlying the construrtion of im 
proved objective tyjies of informal examinations 

Several books contain excellent descriptions of procedures to follow 
111 the rnnstiuction of new type objective examinations 

Rucii C M The Objective or New Type Exarntnatinn (Chicago, Srott Fores 
man and Company 1929) 

Tiecs E W Tmi'r and Meaiuiemenii for Jearhers (Boston Houghton Mifflm 
Companv iQji) 

Smith F R and rvtiK, R W . Appratung nrid Recording Pupil Progress 
(New York Harper k Brothers 1042) 

Rtmmers H and Gagf N L Educational Measurement and Evaluation (New 
York Harper Ik Brothers i()j‘j) 

^Gru Ni H foRCiNSTN A and Glhblrkh J, Measurement and Evaluation m 
the f/ernentary School (New York, Longmaiu, Green k Co 1942) 

, Meawu mt ril and Evaluation in the Secondary Sihool (New York 1 ong- 

rnans Gieen k (o h|4J) 

Suggestions for constructing objective tests Persons constructing tests 
of the various types should be guided by the rules listed below, according 
to Cook 

1 AUernatc Response Items 

a The pupil response rcquiicd should be simple 
b There should be a random distribution of true and false items 
c The crucial element in the question should be made as obvious as 
possible Hovland and Ebcrhart attempted to avoid ambiguity m true- 
false Items by underlining the crucial parr of the statement They re- 
port that the reliability of their tests was increased by the procedure 
d Avoid catch questions w'hich tend to test a pupil's mental alertness 
rather than a mastery of the material involved Lindquist provides 
exicllent samples of die types of statements to avoid 
e Avoid giving the true or fahe statements consistently certain deter- 
mining characteristics Bnnkmeier and Ruch investigated true false 

21 Statement of rules picpued by W W Cock for W S Monroe, editor, Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research (New Yoik, The Macmillan Compinv 1941) pp 1291- 
1293 By [lermisRion of The Micmillan Companv nuhlia^era 
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ileim to locale ipccific deierminers I hey found that ihe longer a sen- 
tence the more likely it was to be true that four out of five siatements 
containing ' all were false, three out of four statements containing "al- 
ways or ‘ne\er' were false four out nf five statements containing 
“no ' 'noncj ' or ‘nothing were false and nine out of ten state- 
ments containing "only’ or ‘alone’ were f.ilse 

f ^void the use of textbook language for two reasons many of the 
statements when removed from iheir context are ambiguous the use 
oJ statenirnls Irom the text ^ntounges rote le.irning and the inemo- 
ri/ing atlitiule during study 

(r \void the use of a double negative Esen simple negatives tend to be 
(onliising (o young iliildren 

h Avoid the use of general terms suih is luge snnll great import, int 
well known many few and mon when fine distinctions ire involved 
or when ih( meaning is not obvious Statements sliniild be specific 
and comjiarisons tlireci 

i Chance 1 actors due to guessing operate at maximum in alternate- 
response tests lieiut. aiisweis to the following two cpiLstions become 
of utmost inipoitance Should pupils be inslrurlcd not to guess? Should 
the SLorcs be coruittd (or guessing’ Considciable leseirth his been 
repnrud oii the (|utstinns The e\i(lciue points (|uile lonehisivelv to 
the following answcis pupils should be instructed not to guess but to 
leave* those items unanswered upon wliuli ilu y hive no inform Uioii 
Correttioii (oi guessing m most inst inrcs increnscs the validity ol the 
test \viilible tvidenre indicitcs thit the c/feit on leli.ibility depends 
upon wlietlnr liu test is adniinistercd jt its optimum rale T1 the tune 
limit is less than optimum the rclnbiluv ol the test is lowered by the 
correction 11 the time limit is optimum (orrtrtion for guessing lowers 
It only slightly or not at all When scores are rorrecitcl Inr guessing 
tlie time limit ol the test influemes the reliability much less linn when 
there IS no correi tion 
2 Multiple Cluiiee Items 

a Onh one tvpc of multiple choice item should be used in the same sec- 
tion ol i test Pupils who are aeuistoined in selecting the one correct 
response ,irc confused when suddenly reijnired to selttt the one in 
torreci response 

b Use at least foui or five possible responses in order to imnimire chilnce 
successes 

r Do not mix items with varving number of possible responses in the 
sime lesi if the scores are to bi correcitd for guessing In informal 
classroom testing mixing such items is permissible since correction for 
guessing IS not nccessarv when three or more choices irc presented 

d \ii inge lilt lori^ci response to occur in the same position not more 
than two or thice limes in succession 

e Make the fiisi second third, fouiih possible response the correct one 
in about cquil numbers 

f Formulate all ihe possible responses m such a way that they will appear 
plausible to all students below the ability level at which the item is 
intended to discrrminate In other words, one should guard against 
an\ lendincy to make the decoys so plausible even to superior stu 
dents ihit they will result in a negauvely discriminating item 

g Use the direct question form when possible because it is less likely 
to be ambiguous and is the most natural form for the pupil 
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h When, the incomplete icntence form is used make it equivalent to a 
direct question and place the alternate responses at the end of the 
statement 

i Avoid wording^ statements in such a way that clues are provided 
throug'h word matching, grammatical consistence, or textbook phrase* 
olo^ 

3 Matching Items 

a The optimum number ol pairs to be matched is probably between 
fi\e and seven When the number is larger the pupil tends to waste 
time hunting for the correct response 
b It IS beltei to include tw'o or three extra responses or to permit a 
respon.se to be used more than once to prevent guessing and selection 
by elimination 

c Alw i>s explain in the directions the basis upon which llie matching 
IS to be made and the fact that a response mav be used more than 
once 

d The mitcriril included in each matching group should he homoge- 
neous "To include personages, events, locations and dates in one ^xcr 
CISC reduces the discrimination required almost to rero All items in 
the response column should be plausible responses to every item m the 
stimulus cdlumn 

e The stimulus column should contain the long statements phrases, or 
definitions the response column should contain single words or short 
phrases unless the conienc of the item clearly indicates othcnsise 
/ Items in the response column should be arranged svsiematically to 
facilitate finding them Tlu v mav he arranged ilphabc tically, chrono 
logirallv Ol in nuinerieal sequence 

4 Free Response Items 

a Formulate the item in such a way that only one response is correct, 
this response should be a word number formula or at most a short 
phrase 

b Avoid Items which '•upply so much of the crucial infurmation that 
thev may be answered correctly through the exercise of general in- 
telligence 

c Avoid words which afford clues as to the correct responses such is a ’ 
or ‘an" immediately preceding the blank 
d If the blank spaces to be filled in are irr.inged in a vertical column 
scoring IS facilitated 

e Do not use exact statements copied from rhe textbook beeause this 
encourages a mental set during study which results in memorizing 
rather than understanding 

/ Leave adequate space for the pupil to write his response but avoid 
using blank lines of different lengths to indicate the length of the 
proper response 

g Use the direct question form in preference to the ineomplete-statement 
form 

5 Completion Items 

a Make each blank call for the eompleuon of a single idea 
b Avoid too many blanks 

c Make all blanks the same length to avoid giving clues 
d Avoid using sentences or paragraphs from the textbook 
e Make sure that the statement is suffaciently complete that the pupil 
Will interpret the item correctly 
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/ Avoid clues afforded by the requirement of grammatical consistency 
g Avoid the omi&sioii of long phrases 

The use of problem-situation tests The problem situation test is an 
excellent means of e\aluaiinp such outcomes of learning as methods of 
response when faced with a difficult}, ability to apply principles in new 
situations, and rntiLdl thinking A direct test involves the study of the 
learner s perlonnancf. in some concrete situation in which he is faced 
With a problem to be solvid He may be asked, for example, to demon- 
strate his understanding of the meaning of thr concept area by finding 
the area of the surface of a table or some other plane In ihis case the 
items that may be considered in evaluating his perfoimance are the 
following 

1 Method of attack on the problem 

2 Skill in the use of measuring devices needed 

g Kinds of errors made in securing needed information 

4 C orrertness of computaCions necessary 

In another form, the problem situation test includes paragraphs which 
state separate piobicms The olijcciivf test foim asks ‘'Wh.ii should be 
dontf* ' The pupd is required lo select fiom a niimbci of solutions the 
one he regards as correct for each of the piobicms The j^upil inav also 
be asked to write a statement of his solution as an essay exaimniiioii The 
rest can bt effcctntiv extended by asking the pupil to inditau whieh of 
possililc reasons listed support his conclusion The lesulis may be 
analyzed to show 

1 Abiluv ol the pupil to make correct decisions and to sclcd ctjtud Teasons 

2 The iidiure of the conclusions drawn or reisnns selected ts i hisis of 
discovering ItuUv toncepls and misunderstandings 

g The t)pcs of imorrtet reasons selected such as those irreleiant to the 
problem oi itdinu illv false, or those based on aulhoriiy piactice of false 
knowle'dgc 

4 Ihe niirabei ol nasons inconsiMciU with the conclusions drawn 

The use of behavior records as a basis of evaluation Many aspects of 
learning and behavior do not lend themselves elleciivcl) to objective 
measurement by means ol paper and pencil leihiiiqius Tliev can be 
more sdiisfactonly analyzed by obseivatiuii of ilu pupil s behavior in con- 
trolled situations or in life activities both in and out of school In order 
lo discover whether or not a student knows how to locale information in 
the libraiy for example, a useful plan is to give him an assignment and 
then to note the procedures he uses in carrying out the task Similar 
procedures ot a problem-solving kind can be used in many other ways 
in the laboratory, in the shop, on the athletic field and in carrying on 
the activities in some class or individual project 

Less formal procedures can also be used in studying through obsena- 
tion ot the characteristics of the learner The correctness of his oral speech. 
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Its pieLision, and quality, can best be observed by noting his responses in 
normal group activities, during recitations, and in conferences His 
abilities in art, music, science, dramatics, and athletics are probably best 
appraised by observing his behavior in situations in which these abilities 
find normal expression rather than through paper-and-pencil tests The 
performance and product can both be studied There is always present, 
of course, the problem of standards for evaluating the information 
secured To assist in this appraisal there are available check lists of 
various kinds, rating scales, sets of criteria of fairly objective types, and 
other methods of increasing the dependability of the ratings given In 
the absence of a standardized procedure, the teacher should not hesitate 
to make use of some original plan that will assist in the evaluation of 
performance or product 

The use of the camcia, dictaphone, and similar mechanical devices 
makes it possible to preserve a permanent recoid of behavior or pioduct 
which can be considered again and again in making an appraisal Such 
lecords also make it easier to determine progress made from lime to time 
by direct enmpansons of pcrfoimaiicc or product Stenographic records 
of ronveisations and discussions also are vahiabli for some kinds of 
appraisal Othei more specific clinical procedures, such as psychiatric 
inteiviews also ait based to a large extent on the results ol observations 
ol behavior I'hese devices will be discussed lully in the chapter on 
methods ol studying the product to determine reasons for inefficiencies 
and unfavoratjie gtowth 

The anecdotal behavior record and the diary Paper-and-penril tests 
rating devices, and performance tests are inadequate means ol evaluating 
such items as social and emotional adjusiment, social inieiesls, and level 
of social awaitness A more direct observational approach known as the 
“anecdotal behavior record" has been developed as a means of gatheiing 
facts about pupil behavioi that can foim the basis of evaluative judg 
mtnts of his characteristics Anecdotes arc reports of what a pupil does 
or says in social situations both in and out of school that may be of 
value in making an appraisal of his behavior The incidents that are 
reported may be instances of desirable behavior or of undesirable con 
duct The general trend of the leports for any individual indicates the 
ways m which the pupil is adjusting himself and of the ways in which 
he is contributing to the welfare of his group Changes in the amount 
and nature of the reports provide a roughly quantitative measure of the 
direction and extent of his development Information of this kind 
gathered by teachers and other competent observers is of great value 
in guidance programs 

The following is an illustration of the report of an incident, its inter 
pretation, and recommendations as given by Traxler 

22 A E Traxler, The Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records (New York Educa 
tional Records Bureau, ig^g) p 4s 
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Incident In a meeting □£ her dub today Alice fired questions at the new preji- 
dent at every opportunity She interrupted many times during" the period 
On several occasions the other students called for her to sit down 
Interpretation Alice seemed to be jealous of the new president and desirous 
of creating difficulty The other students appeared to resent her action The 
girl seemed to enjoy making trouble for others 
Recommendation \ It would be advisable for the counselor to lead the girl 
tactfully into a discussion of her relation.s with the other students in an 
effort to bring about a better adjustment 

Trdxler has presented the general procedure for setting up a system 
of anecdotal records 111 the following six steps 

1 Fnhsting the cooperation of the group 

I Deciding how much should he expected of observers, the kinds of in- 
formation lo be gatliered and the consideration of possible methods to 
be used 

3 Preparing forms for reporting anecdotes 

4 Obtaining original records of behavior 

5 Filing reports in some central location 

6 Summarizing and interpreting ihe records being compiled 

To facilitate the pieparation of reports of anecdotes Jarvie and 
Ellingion recommend such procedures as (i) pnniding rentrall) 
located dictaphones for use hy teachers, (2) assigning secretaries to 
teachers at specified times to take down anecdotes and to transtnbt them 
foi the cential file, (3) organizing weekly discussion groups to prcseiu 
instances of behavior for consideration by the staff Periodic summaries 
should be made of all anecdotes reported foi individuals and fur the 
school as a whole Those for individuals should be specific and diagnostic 
while those for the scliool can be m general icrms so that any important 
trends in then natuie can be discoveied The infoiniation thus gatliered 
may well lead to the cUvcIopment of rating scales consisting of lists of 
important items defined in descriptive categories which describe various 
levels of quality and desiiability in such traits as rcsponsibility-dependa 
bility, creativeness and imaginalioii, open mindedncss, anil sciiousness 
of purpose 

The diary is a form of record for keeping a running account of activi- 
ties by an individual or a class over a period of time The data gathered 
by this method supply concrete evidence about behavioi which is of value 
m making judgments similar to those made on the basis of anecdotes 
and incidents Ordinarily j diary or log is kept by some individual for 
personal reasons a record of this kind, however, kept by some person as 
a description of the activities of others makes it possible to get a \i\id 
picture of their behavior and reactions The analysis of the data 
gathered for specific reasons and purposes set up in advance provides 
valuable information needed for appraisal 
Ibid , p 48 

T L Jarvie and Mark Ellingson A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior laumal 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Preaa, 1940) 
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The interview or questionnaire as used in evaluation There are many 
facts about the characteristics of the individual, his interests, his activities, 
and his behavior that can be effectively gathered by means of questions 
directed at the individual which require him to supply the desired in- 
formation In many cases others can also supply needed information 
parents, associates, and teachers When this approach is used, every pix 
caution must be taken to secure dependable reliable data Such items 
as the following have been successfully appraised by means of question 
naires, inventories, intei views, and personal reports 

1 Books magazines newspapers etc read 

2 Radio programs listened to 

3 Movies, concerts shows, mLetings attended 

4 Kinds of writing and speech activities in life outside the school 

5 Participation in community and school projects and enterprises 

6 Hobbits 

7 Work experiences money earned 

8 Things produced as in gardens shops, etc 

(j Home activities 

10 Problems and difficultie'- encountered 

11 Obseived behavior reported by associates and others 

IS Group data supplied bv civic social and welfare agencies 

ij I.xpicssions ol attitudes inieiests, and opinions 

Ccitain principles should be borne in mind in prepaiing a question- 
riaiiL 01 itivLiuory loiiii The questions should be dearly stated so that 
theie will be no doubt about iluir meaning Ji is often desirable to 
include check questions, so that ihcrt will be a cheek on matters about 
which U IS desired tu secuie accurate infoi inaiion No hint should be 
given as to answers that would be regarded as acceptable, nor should 
theie be anything that will coloi the responses m any way Short direct 
specific questions are prcteried Interest, case of answering aijd willing- 
ness to answer are important factors to be considered in constructing the 
questionnaire and selecting persons to whom it is to be directed Oidi- 
narily it is desirable to try out the form on some competent individuals 
and then lo revise iL 111 the light of suggestions made The more objective 
the data called for and the more the information called foil is within the 
lesponding individual’s first-hand expeiience, the more dependable arc 
the results of the investigation 

The evaluation of products and procedures The achievement of 
numerous educational objectives is expressed by means of a product, a 
direct indication of the ability of the pupil to apply information, skill, 
and understanding Such products may well include specimens of hand- 
writing, composition, and objects produced in classes in industrial 
arts and home economics They may range in variety from musical com- 
positions to tangible objects made of wood and metals In connection 
with the evaluation of the product it is also often desirable to secure a 
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rating of the proredures used in effecting it, their quality, efficiency, and 
evidence of skill 

Products may be evaluated either in terms of their "general merit," 
as, for example, specimens of handwriting, or in terms of their lomponcnt 
features or desirable charactctistics, a method in which various aspects 
of the product arc evaluated separately Devices of the first type are 
either rating scales or quality scales The Thorndike Handwriting Scale, 
a device foi rating the general merit of penmanship for example, con- 
tains fifteen samples, each of which defines a quantitative value for 
rating general merit along a range from best to poorest Similar scales arc 
available for composition, art work, free-hand lettering, and other kinds 
of products Devices of the second lype contain an analysis of the product 
into specific features, for each of which there arc found in the best in 
striiments descriptions of various levels of quality that aid in scoring each 
feature In some instances the rating device is the jiroduct of extensive 
statistical investigation and analysis whereas in otlirrs the evaluative 
criteria are simply derned and descriptively stated The following scale 
for scoring a roast is illustrative of (he procedure used 

Minnlsoia Scorf Card tor Raiino a Mi at Roast 
(Devised by C Brown and others) 


Appearance 

1 

Shriveled 

2 

3 

Plump anil 

slight!) 

mojst 

Color 

Pale vnd 
burned 


Well 
bi owned 

Moisture content 

Dry 


Juicy 

1 enderness 

Tough 


r isii) cut 
or pierced 
With lork 

T ristc and FI ivor 

Flat or too 

liighly 

seasoned 


Well 

seasoned 


Raw, taste- 
lew or 
burned 


Flavor 
dev eloped 


The Lvaluation ol performance or pioccdurc is a difficult undertaking 
because it becomes nceessary to evaluate a continuing changing process 
eunsisLing of many dillcieni specific actions and aspects One important 
development in this direction is ilie check list developed by Tyler which 
IS used to describe student reactions in finding an object under a micro 
scope It consists of a list of specific aciiviucs which aid the observer to 

-*• T^lei \ I esi uf Skill in 1 Microscope, Cons/mrtmg Achinjgnient Tests, 

op cit , p ^9 
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compile an objective record of the performance of an individual student 
on an assigned task The analysis of the data reveals strengths and weak 
nesses in the steps taken by the student and affords an excellent basis of 
a subsequent discussion of his methods of work Check lists of a similar 
kind can be used to evaluate other kinds of performances, such as kicking 
a football giMng a lecture or talk, taking part in a play, oi performing 
an expciiment 

The evaluation of creative products is by all odds the most difficult of 
evaluation tasks Burton lists the following reasons for the difficulty 

1 Stfindaids of taste cannot be routini/ed 

2 Confusion arises easily between judgments of content ^^d judgments of 
form 

s] Undue antlysis easily kills the creatne spirit, espenallv with young pupils 
and with older ones who arc beginners 

4 lndi\idual differences may be as important here as standards 

5 Careless negative judgments have a greater detrirnenial e/Tcct here thin in 
most fields 

fn spite of these and other difficulties the careful evaluation of crcatiic 
work must be undertaken A helpful approach is suggested by the 
analysiii of achievements in writing, fine or ajiplicd aits, music, research 
contiibmions to group discussion and decisions in terms of the following 
characteristics and levels of "crcativeness and imagination’ 

Grnr)(il Approaches v\hatc\er he does with active imagination and orjgimlity, 
so that he contributes something that is his own 
Spccifir Makes a distinctly ongma) and significant contribution in one nr morr 
fields 

PionnsiTiq Shows a degree of creaiiveness that indicates the likelihood of valu 
able oiiginal contnbuiions in some field although the contributions alri ad\ 
made have not pro\cd to be pariicularly signifiiant 
limited Shows the desire to contribute his own thinking and expressK'n to 
situations but his degree of im igination and originality is not in general 
high enough to have much influence on his dccomplishmcnts 
Imitative Makes little or no creative contributions, yet shows sufficient imagina' 
tion to ste the implications in the creation of others and to make use of 
their ideas or aLConiplishmcnts 

Unimaginative Has given practically no evidence of originality or rreativeness 
of imagination or action 

Ratings in terms of these levels are admittedly subjective but they are 
likely to assist in the evaluation of creative products Specialized instru- 
ments are available for several areas Composition scales for example, 
often include such criteria as originality or content, freshness of approach, 
originality of txeatment, and facility of expiession Scales for evaluating 
products of work in sewing, art, cooking, and mechanical drawing have 


-0 VV H Burton Guidaiici of Learmn^ idivihei (New York, D Applolon Century 
Company Inc 1944) pp 441 443 

•it Smith Tyler and staff op cil , p 47B 
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been developed in a number of places, but they have not proven very 
satisfactory as yet 


SECTION 4 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND THE USES OF INSTRUMENTS OI- APPRAISAL 


Pupil characteristics and behavior as a basis of appraisal The quality 
md efficiency of ihc ctliuational progiam can be appraised best by 
analyzing and e\aluaiinp the charat tci istics and behavior of its product 
at all stages of dcvLlojumiU I lit aspects lhai should be considered fall 
into three classificatiuns 


I rdunrinml arhicvemenis 
ippreciatinns and 
insights 


2 Charicler md personahtv 
iraiLs and ways of 
living 


q Pnysical characteristics 
and health 


1 liese include the knowledge the pupil 
has acquired his skill in the use nf the 
tools of learning and action his social 
insight, and in generd his ability to 
use in his daily activities the contnbu 
lions of the various areas of the cur- 
riculum 

These include suth items as interests 
at til tides n])precia lions sociability 
emounnal stihility, tell control hon 
esiy and qualities of leadership By 
ways of living are meinL the types of 
behaviur essential for cfTcctuL living 
in an evolving democratic industrnl 
society the ability to sec problems 
faced by self or society the disposition 
and ability to attack and snht these 
problems and to cooperati effectively 
with others in their solution 
IlitsL include such items as health, 
pli)siril delects ind athletic skill 


The following p^ges will picsent sclulcd examples of procedures and 
devices suitable for esaluatioii in each of these three areas and will also 
give references to fuithci illustrations 

Studying the educational achievements of pupils Any technique that 
will yield information of a reliable valid kind may be used to study the 
ichievements of pupils In general the procedures that may be used in 
volve some sort of test of ability or observation of behavior 

Ediirahoufll tesfj Educational tests available for appraising pupil 
achievement may be classified in vaiious ways One way is according to 
the aspect of ability they measure* Rate tests measure the amount of 
work of a uniform kind of difficulty a pupil does in a given time Scaled 
tests consist of exercises of increasing difficulty They measure the height 
or altitude to which a given general ability, such as addition, or knowl 
edge ol geographic inlormation, has been developed Q^ualily scales in 
handvinim^, composviion, sevimg and odvei subjects TnaV.e 
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Lo measure the merit of a specimen by comparing it with specimens in 
the quality scale Area tests afford a means of surveying a wide variety of 
skills and specific abilities included in a field of learning Supervisors and 
teachers should select tests that will measure the aspect of ability they 
wish to measure 

Educational tests may also he classified according to their use as survey, 
diagnostic, or prngiwslic Suivey tests aim to give a general measure of the 
status of achievement They usually consist of scaled tests of some aspect 
of the work in each of the basic subjects of the curriculum Tests of this 
kind are widely used throughout the couiilry Testing programs should 
not be limited to tests of this kind because they evaluate only a narrow 
lange of outcomes Diagnostic or analytical tests usually consist of a senes 
of tests in several aspects of a single subject such as reading, aiithmetu 
language, or science On the basis of the results ii is possible to determine 
the relative status of a class or of an individual with respect to the out- 
Lomes measured bv each of the tests A pupil may read rapidly, foi ex- 
iinplc, but with pool coni|)rehension, oi he mav be able to lead with 
understanding, hut not be able to locate material in reference books 
rile detailed discussion of diagnosiic tests will be defen ed until Chaptej 
VII Prognostic tests aim to predict probable success in a given field of 
learning such as algebra Litm, or clerical wnik "Icsis of readiness in 
arithiiKUe and reading au a son ol prognostic lest In all cases (he use 
to be made of the test results should be a guide in the selection of means 
of appiaisal 

No .iiLtnipt will be made here to supply a eoinplete list of the diffeient 
kinds of tests to he used in a))|)!aising iht pioclurts of Icaniing Seveial 
thousand achievement tests exist and others are constantly being devised 
Excellent discussions of available tests mav be found in the list of refer* 
enres at the end of this chapter The following list of tests useful for 
general survey purposes in elementary schools is given for illustrative 
pui poses only Each consists of a baiicrv of achievement tests in the ma]oi 
subiccis of the curriculum 

Unit Srdes nf Aminmenl Grades i to B (Minneapolis, Minn, Educational 
I'esi Hureiu Inc u^l) 

New Stanlord Achievement Tesis Primary Examination Grades i g Advanced 
Examination Grades 4-q (Yonkers on Hudson NY, World Book Com 
pany iqan) 

Modern School Achievement Test (New York Burem ol Puhluations Ttarhcis 
College Columbia University 11)31) 

Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Iowa City Iowa, Bureau cl Edun.tional 
Research and Service University of Iowa, also by Houghton Mifflin 

Companv Boston) 

Afetropolitan Achievement Tests, Grades 3 to 8 (Yonkers-on Hudson, NV, 
World Book Company 1932, 1933 1936) 

M(Cail and Herring A Comprfhensive Test Frog7am (Chicago, Laidlaw 
Brothers) Includes a comprehensive aduevement test, an intelligence tese, an 
educaUona\ hacVigTOViTid. i;piesl\onna\xe and a sc\\tKi\ ptAcUces qviesvvonnavte 
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Progressive Arhies erntn t Tests Grades 3 to 8 (Los Angeles Calif, Soiitliern 
California, School Book Depositoiy 193^ 

Other type") of tests of a much more analytical nature dealing with 
particular subjects may be selected The Iowa Elementary Language 
Tests, for cxamjjlc, for grades four to nine contain tests in (i) word 
meaning, synonyms, and opposites, (j) language usage, (3) grammatieal- 
foim recognition, (4) sentence sense, (5) sentence structure, (6) capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation, (7) paragrapli oiganization Similar tests are avail- 
able for other subjects of the curriculum Results of such analytical tests 
afford 9 much more detailed analysis of ihe level of achievement than is 
supplied hy geiicial suj\ey tests In general the use of such analytical 
tests should follow a general survey piogiani lathei than piecede it As 
a matter of fict manj textbooks now contain well constructed survey and 
diagnostic tests suitable for use by the classroom teacher Their intelligent 
use by the teachei is an esseniial supplement to genual survey testing 
Oiagnoscic testing is an invaluable (hmeiit of the teaching program 
A wide variety of tests in high school subjects is published by The 
CooperntiVL Test Service and by the Psychological Corpoiation, both 
ol New \ork Other high school and college lesis »iu publislietl by the 
same companies that publish tests for elementary schools 

An important rceciit development in the field of evaluation is the 
senes of tests known as the Iowa Tests of Educilional Development-’' 
Ihe series consists of a number of bioadly rompichinsive oxaminanons, 
one for each of the major areas of the rurnciiluni The tests pinvidc 
mrasines of growth in that aspect of the pupil s rhvclopmtnt with which 
all subjerts in a general ana are tonierned They aie intended foi list 
in high schools The senes includes the follovsing tests 

1 Test of Understanding Basic Soci d Concepts 

2 Test ol Bukgrnund in the Natural Sticnres 
j Test of Correctness m Writing 

4 Test of Ability to Do Quantitative Thinking 

fj lest of Ability to Interpret Reading Man nils in the Social Studies 
fi Test of Ability to Interpret Reading Miternls in the Niturd Seienics 

7 Test of Abiluy to Interpret Literary Miteridls 

8 Test of General Vocabulary 

9 Test of Use of Sources of Information 

Limitations and values of tests 1 Vanabtltly of pupil performance on 
tests Recent research has demonstrated the fact that the responses of the 
pupil are affected by the nature of the test situation Noithby,-^ for 
example, studied the differences in ihe scores made bv pupils on five 
different tests of a group of twenty words In the first lest the words were 
embedded in an interesting story which the children wrote from dictation 

29 Chicago Science Research Associates 

-B \ \ N'oithln CumpTFison of Fi\c Types of Spelling Tests for Diagnostic 

Purposes Jourrtal nf Erliiffinrjnn/ Resrnreh Vol xg (Janiiary iqg6) pp if 39 34-7 
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The second test consisted of twelve sentences containing the same words 
The sentences were dictated at a standard rate, the time for writing 
being so adjusted that the pupils would be required to write at the 
noimal rate for the grade In the third test the pupils wrote the same 
words as a list In the fourth test the children selected the correct form 
of spelling from among five forms, four of which were incorrect In the 
fifth test the children spelled the words aloud in an individual test in a 
room adjoining the classroom The results were as follows 


Form of Test 

Stor) form 
Sentence dictation 
List foim 
Multiple choice 
Oral form 


Average Number of IVnidj 
Spelled Correctly 
S Rl 
B 32 

10 02 

'3 SS 

11 iB 


\\'idL differences arc shown in the scores for the different tests although 
in each case the test words were die same The multiple-choice foim was 
much easier than the sentence dictation form The difference between the 
two scores was 5 ^1 words correct, or about 66 per cent of the score on the 
srntente dittation foim The fact that tht children were required to 
write at a standard rate evidently affected their performance in spelling 
It IS also likely that pupils may he able in some cases to recognize the 
correct spelling although they may not be able to spell the words when 
they are dictated Spelling words in list form is also easier than either 
the sentence dictation or story forms These results suggest the need of 
lecognizing the fact that a pupil's performance on a single test of spelling 
should not be icgarded as a sure index of what his performance would 
be on another test of the same words given under different conditions 
Similarly it is true that a pupil s performance on a spelling test is no 
iclidljlc index of his spelling in oilier situations, fur example, in writing 
comjinsitinns or letters or his spelling in free activities carried on in life 
outside the school A score is at best an index of what the pupil's per- 
forniante was on tht test as it was admiiiisttitd It is thciefore desirable 
for the siqiervisoi and teacher to scrutinize tht woik of the jrupil in a 
variety of situations This is true not only of spelling but of other subjects 
and skills A pupils stoic on a Itst of general reading ability may bt 
itlatively high, however, it may be that in tht sjiecialized types of reading 
required by such subjects as arithmetic, history, or science, he has a 
marked weakness that must be studied in lonnection with the work in 
these subjects A pupil may be competent in computational arithmetic 
during a lest jieriod but otherwise show marked inaccuracy, his desire to 
make a good score on a test may have been the deciding factor which led 
to a satisfactory performance on the test 

2 Limitations of scope and validity of tests In addition to the diffi- 
culty of interpreting the results of tests because of the variability of the 
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responses of the individual under different conditions, the following 
limitations of tests are sometimes mentioned 

1 Testa do not measure with complete accuracy 

2 Tests do not measure behavior under normal life conditions, hence, test 
results do not indicate pupil performance under other than test condi- 
tions 

3 Tests measure only lormal lelativelv narrow outcomes of education, such 
as knowledg^e of facts specific skills, and simple abilities Emphasis on 
lest results is i mcdsiire of ability has a narrovsing elFect on classroom 
instniction when the goal is to make a satisfactory score on such tests 

4 It IS not possible to measure many of the important oiitcoTnes of learning 
that are ol an iiitanpible type such as attitudes ippreciations insights 
ind methods of thinking, although progress has been made m this di 
rcction 

5 The use of test norms as unilorm standards foi all children tends to 
'strait jacket’ education It is insisted that norms should be set up ior 
each individual in tiie light ol his level of development and rate of 
growth 

b 7 he technical aspects of test consiruciion demand specialized training 
tint iTuny teachers do noi possess, hence many objeciive tests prtpaitd 
by teachers hive serious deficicneics 

g Ciitirirms of \t(ile zuuk J he use of statewide exami- 

nations pupaiotl by a central agciuy is a common practice in about 
thirty stales at the present time Coopeiative icsiing piograms aiL also 
jiniinotcd by tlic Cooperative lest Scivirc cif the American Council on 
Education and by other agencies The use of tlmst tx.iminaiions to some 
extent is contraiy to the point of view expressed in the prcecding pani 
graph I he influence of iliese examinations depends on tlu natiiie of 
the tests and the use made ot the results, sinte they aftett greatly how 
and what pupils sUidy and what leachcis leath Good tests stimulate good 
teaching and efficutit learning The use of pooi examinations in a wide 
variety of localities leads to the stagnation of ob]C( lives amd the regi- 
mentation of the (urriciilum It lends to reduce education to a mechani- 
cal protest of mcnioiiziiig answers lo farlual (juistions learning is then 
no longer (he vital functioning artiv Jly it should be* Douglass has sum 
manzed as follows numerous objections bv a number of educators to 
the use of state and national examinations 

1 There is danger of artificialh determining objectives and methods and 
pF freezing” the curriculum 

2 A statewide testing program miv lead to cramming, to regimentation, 
and to mechanization 

^ It tends to dwarf the teacher and to reduce him to the status of a tutor 
for examinations 

4 It emphasizes memorizing 

5 It prevents adaptation of instruction to the needs of local groups 

6 It leads to standardization and undesirable iinirormity 

•’f’ Hirl R Douglass 'The ElTcrcs of Siitc and National Testing on the bccoiidary 
Sduinl Srhnnl Rn'irti |2 (Srjili min i iQlp pp 49" r^og 
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7 It emphasizes thr>se outcomes that can be measured by objective tests 

0 It IS a barrier to the further evolution of secondary education 

4 The values of tests Though these limitations must be considered, 
tests have important values that mav be briefly listed as follows 

1 They furnish in a short time a wealth of important information about 
tlic current status of the educational product 

2 The\ aid m the setting up of reasonable goals of ittainment adapted to 
the level of development of the pupils 

3 They help to locate the pupils' specific weaknesses and deficiencies which 
should be corrected 

4 Test scores serve ns incentives to learning v\hen the pupils are repeilcdly 
given definite inFonnation ns lo their strengths and weaknesses 

5 Standard tests make it possible to measure the progress of pupils at 
regular intervals so that necessary adjustments of instruction may be 
made 

6 They are essential tools m the carrying on of experimental studies of 
organi/ation methods materials and means of instruction 

7 The use of standard tests instead of conventional examinations eliminates 
the element of peisnnil opininn in marking the work of pupils inireases 
the relnhiliiv of rhr nu isiiu used and gre'stly rerinre.s the labor of 
scoring 

B The rttenr einpli isis givtn lo ihe devclopmtni of tests measuring a wide 
range of outcomes of learning described earlier in this chapter, his 
hrouglu to the aueniKin of tcichers many objectives that have often 
been overlooked by them 

Lindquist has very effee lively summaiizcd the functions that a stand- 
aidi/cd survey achievement test is intended to serve His staicmcnt 
which IS given below makes clear some of thi important issues that arise 
in interpreting and utilising ilu icsults of such tests and the misuse of 
tests b) supervisors and teachers 

1 CiOmprchensivc stand irdi/ed 'irhicvemeni tests for elementary-school use 
measures skills and ibililies which ire rontinuouslv developed over a 
period of vears boih in md out of school and in all departments nl 
insiruction No teacher nn alone be held responsible for the perform- 
ance of her pupils on such tests 

2 The mijor purpose of a standardized test is to reveal individual differ 
ences 

Individual differences in any single grade are soineiiiues more than ten 
times as great as the diffeienres in iverage ability from one grade to the 
next 

4 To serve its purpose effectivtly a test intended for any one grade must 
contain some items far bevond and others fir below, the ability of the 
average pupil in that grade 

5 The content of such a test cmiiot indicate what should be Caught at any 
grade level Neither can such tests reveal how well the teacher has 

covered” the course of study for her grade and subject 

E F Lindquist Standardized Achievement Tests and Their Relation to Curricu 
lum Content, in Appraising the Elementary School Program, Sixteenth Yearbook of 
the Departmeni of Elementary School Principals (Washington, D C , National Educa 
tion Association igg?) pp 479 4R4 
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6 When a standardized test is uncritically used as a list of niinimum es- 
sentials, nr when all pupils are drilled on dll of the test content, many 
pupils are forced to attempt tasks for which they are not ready or which 
are 90 far beyond their ability as to destroy their self confidence and 
deaden their interest 

7 The standardized survey test should be looked upon solely as a measuring 
instrument, not as a teaching instrument or as an abbreviated course of 
study 

An excellent summary of the general uses of tests in the instructional 
and supervisory program in a typical school, piiparLd bv Cook, is given 
below 


1 To redirect curriculum emphasis through 

n Measurement of the extent to which cdurational ob)cctivcs are being 
realized 

h Measurement of as nnny desirable educational outcomes as possible 
c ClariBcation of educational ob|ecti\cs 
d Diagnosis of wr iknesscs in the instruction il j>rf)gniij 
e Disco\cry of in idequacics in the furnculiim lotuent 

2 To proMcle 1 bisis for educ itirmil guidance of pupils by 
n Predicting pupil performance 

h Classifying pupils 
r Diagnosing learning difficulties 
d Setting up standarcis of pupil pcrfonn.nuc 
p Discovering special aptitudes 

/ nisco\ering pupils in need of giiid nice and milividuil itteiuioii 
g Measuring pupil achieaenicnt 
\ To encourage pupils to put forth their btst tlToris bv 

n Enabling pupils to think of iheir achievements in iibjeclive terms 
b Giving pupils credit for the progress they make rather than for the 
level of achievement they attim 

r Fmbling bright pupils to eonipeit W'lih superior pujiils in othtr 
schools over ,\ wide area 
d Promoting competition between group? 
r Enabling pupils to compete with tlieir own past records 
/ Measuring achievement objcetivelv 111 terms ol accepted educational 
standards, rather thin by the subjective appraisal of teichcrs 
1 To direct and motivate supervisory effort by 

a Discovering tt.ichers in need of supervisory aid 

h Giving the supervisor a measure of the effectiveness oF his school or- 
ganizition, and of his supervisory and admmisirative policies 
To provide a basis for the marking and promotion of pupils 
n The report e'en! used in the laboratory schools devotes four times as 
much space to personality and physical traits as to educational achieve- 
ment The marks in educational achieveoient are based on progress 
mide during the marking period, and not on the level of achievement 
attained 

b Promotions ire made on the basis of physical and social development 
Adjustments are made in the pnmary grades Above the primary grades 

32 W W Ccxik The Use of Tests in a Supervisory Prognm ’ iii Appraising the 
Elementary School Program, Sixteenth Yearbook of ihe Department of Elementary 
School Pnnapalj (Washington, DC National Education Aisociation, 19^7), pp 
470 47B 
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regular promotion is universal The average range of ability within 
each grade is approximately five years This is no greater than in 
other school; where retardation is a common practice 
6 To build and maintain desirable skills, abilities, and understandings 
(Test periods arc considered as very effective learning periods as well as 
testing periods ) 

Studying character and personality traits Numerous devices have been 
developed for describing and evaluating character and personality traits 
The kinds of techniques that have been devised may be grouped as 
measures of (1) knowledge and information, (2) altitude and opinion, 
(3) emotional adjustment and temperament, (4) interest patterns, (5) 
appreciation, (6) conduct and behavior, and (y) rating scales For ex- 
tended discussions of tests in this field the reader is leferred to the three 
volumes, Hartshornc and May, Studies in Deceit (1920), Hartshorne, 
May and Mailer, Studies in Seivtce and Self-Control (1924), and Harts- 
hornc, May, and Shiittleworth Sfudus in the Organization of Character 
(1930), published by The Macmillan Company 

Few if any of these devices have passed beyond the experimental stage 
in psvehological Uboi atones Noiu has been produced of sufficient prac- 
tical significance or meaningfulness to warrant extensive use in the 
hands of the Lyjncal classroom teachei Because of the obvious importance 
of tests of this kiiul however as a nions ol appraising important kinds of 
tdiirational outcomes, it is essential that the siipeivisor and teaclicr be 
familiar with the efforts being made to devise satisfactory instruments 
and when possible to assist in their development and appliealion These 
devices should be supplemented by less foimal techniques— discussed in 
ihc preceding section— such as observation, inierviews analyses of records 
of various kinds, questionnaires, and the like 

1 Measures of knowledge and information In this group are included 
tests of moral knowledge and nhirnl discrimination On available tests 
of this kind the scores in general show high correlations with intelligence 
and low correlations with actual behavior Haitshorne and May found 
an average correlation of yo between intelligence and moral knowledge 
for pupils in grades five to eight Correlations between scores on tests 
of honesty, cooperation, or moral behavior and moral knowledge are 
extremely low, in general about 25 There is an obvious need of develop 
ing tests of this kind that yield scores more closely related to actual 
conduct 

Typical tests in this field are 

Tomlin, F E, Best Thing to Do (Stanford University, Calif, Stanford Uni 
versity Press, 1931) 

Hili H C , and Wilson, H , A Test in Civilization (Bloomington, 111 Public 
School Publishing Co, igaB) 

The authors are utilizing^ here a cUssjficatJon of test; proposed by Julius Mailer 
in Character and Personality Test* (New York, Bureau of Publicition;, Teachers 
College Columbia University, 1937). Mimeographed bulletin 
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Rons, S C, Ethical Discrimination Test (Chicago, C H Stoeltmg Co, igas) 
Moral Knowledge Tests of the Character Education Inquiry (New York, Bu 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University) 

2 Measures of attitudes and opinions Problems— like those of a poli- 
tical and of a social naiui e— which lend themselves to differences of 
opinion and attitude are dealt with in this kind of test Scoies do not 
correlate as highly with intelligence as do scores on tests of moral 
knowledge and infoiniatiun The chief difficulty is that the expression 
of the individual's attitude or opinion on such tests may not be a true 
statement of his actual views Iheic js considerable evidence that there 
are individual differences in the degree of stability and constancy of 
opinions In some tests the consistency of ansvcis or the pcisons tendency 
to take an extieme position forms the basis of seoiiiig 

Thuistone,'^ Remmers,'' and othcis have devised means of appraising 
the attitudes of people toward vaiious items, such as the chuich, democ 
racy, school subjects, occupations, and economic issues \tLitudc scales 
make it possible to determine the individuals points ol view and then 
strength or intensity and to diseovti conflicts 01 inconsistencies in them 
iuch scales can be administered at ihe beginning of a peiiod of mstiuc- 
Lion to determine the views held and again at the end of the peiioil to 
discover what changes have taken place during instruction 

\ poiiion oL A Scale of Beliefs, devised by Gum, is given below It 
deals with militarism, nationalism, and racialism The siiidenL response 
IS secured for each item by the “agree— uncertain— disagree ’ technique 
A scoring key makes it possdile lo determine the degree of conservatism 
of ihc student on the majoi items included in ihc scale 

TES I 4 2 

^ Sc Ai fe. 01 Bi-i II I s " 

1 Citizens who rntici/t the Constitution oJ the United States are un- 
patriotic 

j War inajins and kills the finest of iht nation’s in mhood while the physi- 
( ills unlit sunivc 

■\ Ihe ssliiiL man has eliarl) shown the siipcnoniy ul his racr uid should 
continue lo exercise leadership over the Negro for many years 

4 1 lie iiiovemciu to outlaw war b\ iiealies is merely a hopeless empty 
clfort 

5 When v\e have any differences wiih other countries we know that W'e 
are always right because the government of our country is thoroughly 
democratic 

6 People of the white race are bom supenor to people of other races 

L L Ihursionc University of Chicago Attitude Scales (Chicago University of 
Lhiatgo Press) 

H H Remmers and £ fi Silance, Generalized AuiLudc Scales, Journal of 
Social Psyeholof^ Vol 5 (\ugust 1934), pp 298 31a 

3 “ Paul K Cinm A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes 111 the Social 
Suidics tducatiunal Research Bullrtin, Vol 16 (April 15, 1936), p 99 
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7 Since the last war was followed by a period of prosperity, a ^ood way 
to end the depression is to start a war 

B I believe that armaments tend to provoke war by creating suspicion, feat, 
and hatred among nations 

q rhe Negro should be given the same educational advantages as the 
white man 

10 If the interests of our country clash with the interests of humanity in 
general our first loyalty should be to humanity rather than to our 
country 

Statements 2, ^ 7 and if relate to militansni, statements 1 5 and 10 to 

nationalism statements ^ 6, and q to racialism 

How may we know foi certain that an individual possesses a gj\en 
attitude or not? Uniloubtcdly, the most direct method is observation ol 
Ills behavioi This method is not practical with large groups, and hence 
recourse has been taken to the use of verbal methods The difficulty here 
IS that the individual may check an attitude known to be desirable which 
IS not consistent with his own conduct The siisccptibiluy to faking is 
being oveiromc h\ nu iliods of checking For example it has been found 
that if two or moic sets of questions or test items on the same problem 
ait submitied ai diffcjtnt times with different wordings, and preferably 
with A coiicialed appioath in some of the stts a consistency in replies 
IS found Consistcnc) is fair tvideiue that a jiersistenl attitude or under 
standing is present It Ins also been found that m the case of truly 
Mgoious attitudes on soiuc point these ivill iniliienee verbal responses 
more strongly than the knowledge of what the “desirable’ 01 “correct 
lesjjonst li 

lilt it.ulci IS rcfciitd to the book by Thursione and Chavc, The 
McmuifTnent of A Ititudf foi a complete discussion of the means of 
appraising attitudes 

'■] Tests of ernotional adjustment and temperament These tests are 
often referred lo as tests of personality ad)uslincnt They utilise direct 
and indirect means of measurement The direct methods include tests 
of sell destription. such as the questionnaire form used in the Woodworth 
and Caily Personal Data Sheet. and question sheets such as are used in 
Bells Adjustment Inventory^" Mailers Character Sketches, and 
Svtnonds Adjustment Questionnaire These tcsls are useful for diagnos- 
ing various foi ms of maladjustment and have relatively high reliability 
The chief criticisms of these tests are that responses art not equally stable 
for all individuals and that they may be affected by a temporary mood 
The peison being tested can vary Ins answci at will especially if his 
scoie will have piaetical ( onsetjuentes 

L L Thurstnne Jnd L J Chave The Measurement of Attitudes (Chicago I ni 
versiiy of Chicigo Press iqaq) 

Cliirago C H SLoc]|lIl^ Co , 1923 

3 B Stanlord I nivcrsily Cilif Stanford University Press iqgH 

40 Nesv \ork Bureau of Publications, Teachers College Columbia Universu> igga 

41 Nev' York Riireau of Pubbrations Teachers College C,olumbia Universit\ igga 
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Xhe dircrt approadi 10 the mcaMirtmcnt of emotional adjustment 
includes various devices for free association in which the person being 
tested gives a 5 >sociations with key words which aie then compared with 
responses made by normal and abnormal individuals Tests of this kind 
arc Mailer's Case Inventory, Revised,^- and Rorschach s Psychodiagnostic 
Test 

The Mailer Case Inventory is a battery of lour tests The lettcis CASE 
represent (he initial letters in the following senes 

j Controller! Assocjatjon Test— for the inchrccr measurement of emotjonal 
i/ed resjMiii'ti problems (irraiionalil)j 

2 Adjiiitment Test -a self-descnpiiun inventory of persiinal and social ,id 
justriicnt 

3 Self Scoring Test— foi measuring bonestv in classroom situaLions 

4 Ediical Judgment Test— problems of inor.il cunHict aiid v self evaluation 
in ruped to ethical standards 

Ihe norms supplied foi these tests show a cicai differentiation between 
Tioiraal and piobkm groups These icsis (nable the supervisoi and 
teacher to loeatc potcniial problem casts in an eflettni way and can be 
used in dll grades above the fifth 



From California Test of Pcrsonaliiy Used bv permission ol the Califoinia Test 
Bureau, Los >\ngeles, California 


isJseu York Bureau of Publications Tracheis College, Columbia University 1936 
13 NeH York Psvchnlogical Corporation 1997 
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The California Test of Personality*^ provides a profile oE peicentile 
positions for total adjustment, for self- and social adjustment, and for 
twelve sjjecifif areas of adjustment A typical profile is given on page 242 
An analysis of the ratings for the individual shows the phases in which 
there is lack of adjustment, particularly in terms of self The subject 
rates high in social standards but rates low in freedom from anti-social 
tendencies 

4 Measures of inteiest ftafJern Most of the tests of this group involve 
self-description They piobably are more valid than similar tests of 
emotional adjustment, since the questions are of a less personal nature 
Hence the responses of the subject are more likely to be honest When 
tests of interests are used to determine admission to some institution oi 
appointment to a job however, the subject is likely to give answers which 
m his opinion will make the best impression Consideiable use is made 
of these invcnLones for vocational guidance, although their value for thn 
purpose has not been clearly demonstrated 

The best known is the Strong Vocational Interest Blank The results 
of this test help to dcicrmine interest patterns whirh arc used in many 
places as a basis for guidance Tlic Kcllogg-Brainard Interest Inventory 
consisis of a scries of groups of items carefully selected to secure rating? 
of the interest of children above the sixth grade in a variety of activities 
common to them construction, arts, maihcmaiics, science, leadership 
and the like \ section of this inventory follows 

Put a circle around one number after each guestton 


Art 


How do you like 

Dislike 

N 

Lihf 

1 

To sketch picture outlines of trees, people 

houses 





etc ? 

1 2 


J 

f) 

2 

To draw maps or charts? 

1 2 

3 

4 

f) 


To copy car loons, or draw original pictures? 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

To mike sketches of dresses hats, furniture? 

1 a 

3 

4 

5 

5 

To model or carve figures or vases from clay? 

1 2 


4 

3 


Lehman's Play Quiz is a device for appraising childrens interests in 
various kinds of games The reader is referred to the book by Fryer 
Measuyement of Interests in Relation to Human Adjustment for a 
detailed discussion of methods of appraising the interests of individuals 

44 1 p Thoipc W W Clark and L W Tiegs, Manual of Directions, California 
Test of PcrsonaliLy, Llcineiuary Sciies (Los Angeles, CaliE California Tesi Bureau, 
iqsiq) p 7 

Stanford Lniveisit), Calif, Stanford Univeisity Piesis, 19261930 (for men), 1934 
1937 (for ivornen) 

-i^Neiv York, Psychological Corporation igjB 

4T New York, Association Press, 1927 

48 Douglas Fr^er Measitrements of Interests in Relation to Human Adjustment 
(Nciv Vork Henry Holt and Company Inc iq3i)> 
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5 Tests of appreciation These tests are largely in the field of literature 
and fine arts, including art and music Appreciation is tested by such 
means as range of information and judgments of merit, and ratings are 
given various items as compared with ratings ol specialists in the field 
Typical tests arc the McAdory Art Tcst,^" Meier-Seashore Art Judgment 
Test/'’ Kwalwasser Ruch Test of Musical Accomplishment/^ Kwalwasser 
lest of Musical Information and Appreciation, - and Carrol's Prose 
Appreciation Test 

6 Tests of conduct and beiiavtot In this group aie included measures 
of individuals' various characteristics that aie undoubtedly the most 
significant from the social point of view The group contains tests of 
honesty, peisistcncc, cooperation moral conduit, and the like In many 
of these tests natural life situations controlled to some extent by the 
examiner are used, so that the subject lesponds noimalh Hiiuc conduct 
tests are to a large extent valid The major problem involved concerns 
the consistency of behavior of the individual in othci situations similai 
to the sjiecifir test situation Investigators have found i datively low cot 
relations between scores on different tests of londiirt This has led to 
the concept of specificity of character traits which presents serious prob 
Icms in character education Geneial obscivaiion howivci shows that 
there IS a great deal of transfer and generalization in bdiavjoi in social 
situations Hence the specificity of chaiactci nails rtvcalcd by icsts is 
at least in part dependent on tlie nature oi the icsi laihci than on the 
intimsic nauire of character itself 

Tvpical tests in this field are Doll’s Vineland Visual and Social Maiiirit\ 
Scale, the Honesty Tests of the Character Education Inquiiy^' and 
loofbouiow and Keys’ Personal Index The three volumes by Mav 
and Harishoine contain a wealth of descriptive material dialing with 
tests of conduct and behavior to which the reader is refeirccl foi fuiilici 
infoimation 

7 Rating scales foi content and behaxnor To aid in iht evaluation of 
some of the less definite outcomes of education rating scabs of various 
kinds aic being devised Although scoring of traits by means of these 
scales IS largelv subjective and hence often unieliablc improvements in 

Nev> York Bureau of Bublicalion Teachers College Columhn IJniversiiv iqzq 
lou 1 City Iov\i Bure.ui of Educniional Reseiich and Seivicc University of low i 

iq-iD 

low 1 C iiv Iowa Bureau of Kducation^I Re>earch iiiQ Seivice Universiiv of lowi 

1924 >927 

B2I0W.1 Cilv Iowa, Buieau of Educational Resi^rch and Service, University of Iowa, 
igs? 

'' Minneapolis Minn Educational Test Buieau iq^z 1935 

It should be noted that most of the tests m music and art which are labeled ‘ ap 
prcciaiion tests are actually tests of memory The connection between remembered 
Facts nbom music or poeirv mil nppreaation has not been established 
Vineland N J , Department of Reaearch, The Training School, igg6 
Nlw ^ork Association I'less igaB igjo 
Mini'e.i[Milis Mmn j Educational Test Buieau, 1933 
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the methods of their construction have increased the reliability of the 
ratings Four forms of rating scales that may be used to advantage in 
appraising the educational product are given on the following pages 
a A New York Scale for Measuring School Habits The New York 
Scale for Measuring School Habits is a graphic chart It is so arranged 
that the ratings indicate on a scaled line the degree to which the pupil 
being rated possesses c.ich trait Descriptive adjectives defining various 
levels assist the latet to make accurate appraisals An analysis of the 
ratings for individuals as uell as for classes aids the supervisoi to deter- 
mine strengths and weaknesses as the basis for a follow-up program A 
sample from the scale is given below 


Nhw VuRk RsTiNf Scale for Schoui Habiis 
ny F I Cjirnell \V W Coxe and J S Orleips 

Of ihr I (Ini' II Kiiial Me isiirenieiila Diiieau New York State 
Depirlment of Fducaiinn 


N ime 



School 


\|;c 


Grade 

Date 


Yevri 

Months 


Months 

Year* 


4 ltpntinn 


1 xtreme inihdu\ to gue 
iiloiliun tu iisk 

I'stially pays attention 
rin he distracted 

Vlwivs pivs very close at 
leniion while studying or 
diinni' cl iss periods 

1 

fvcecdingly caieless 111 

1 

Wiilten Avork fan in 

gen 

Lnusu,i]]y painstaking in 

wiiitcn walk 

Honesty 

eial appeirance 


genet d appearance and 
del Ills of written work 

Always tries to gel credit 

1 

Will assume credit. 

not 

1 

Nevci assumes credit for 

tor Avork done h\ others 

Interest 

rimed as hen m i 
place 

tiRhi 

work unless certain he ha“ 
c lined It 

1 

Shows no interest in any 

1 

Can be interested 

in 

1 

Genuinely interested ir 

srhool work 

school uDrk by use of 
ordimry incentives 

all school woik for itr 
own sake 


b Analysis ol Trait Actions A very suggestive kind of rating scale was 
devised by Pistor He wished to rate such traits as initiative, work spirit, 

'■7 E L Cornell, W \V Coxe, and J S Orleans, New York Rating Scale for School 
Habits (Yonkers on Hudson, N Y World Book Company, 1927) 

SB F Fistor A Valid Scientific Appraisal of an Enterprise in Progressive EduQtion 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol 2B (February 1935) 433 45° 
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reliability, tooperation, courtesy, and worthy group membership He 
collected examples of pupil activities that indicated the presence of each 
trait During^ observation of pupils he made a record of the number of 
times each trait action was exhibited by the pupils individually and by 
the class as a whole The opportunities for developing trait actions listed 
b\ Pistor under ' work spirit” are given below 

1 To bring in voluntanly from home or elsewhere news dippings, books 
or selections containing appropriate material to be shared with others 

2 lo engage voluntarily in art construction or experimentation at home 
or elsewhere and to bring results for elass cunsidcraLion 

% To bring in volunianlv from home or elsewhere pictures samples, 01 
exhibits to explain or to show to the dass 

4 To engage in voluntary work for the class or on Saturdays (provided 
lotal conditions permit) 

5 To volunteer in emergencies for extra work which will be for the good 
of the group 

6 To use spire time wisely at the beginrnng of 1 session 

7 To usL spare time wiselv when completing work sooner than others 

B To work without depending upon uniucess.ir) hcl]) 

q To concentrate deeply on work which requires dose attention 
10 To be prompt in getting materials in ni^ani/ing ilieni ior work and in 
getting started 

c Winneika Scale tor Rating Behavior and \uiiudes Ihis is a 
rating scale 10 be used from the nursery school through the sixth grade 
in the early study and diagnosis of personality The scale is exjncsSLcl in 
terms of situations which teachers most frequentJv observe Tin scale 
consists of specific descriptions of different degrees of merit to help to 
make the teachers’ rating analytical A profile graph shows the rating ot 
a pupil on the five traits included— cooperation social consciousness 
emotional security, leadership, and responsibility The basis of a rating 
on each tiait is the average score of responses in three different situations 
Below IS given an example of one situation included m the scale with 
the response levels arranged in order of their desirability 

IX When a child has opportunuy 10 lake responsibihts for a group task— 
Diretts task and carries it to completion for group benefit (10) 

Takes responsibility for a task without being rtminded (i)) 

Takes lasx but does not complete it (7) 

"I akes responsibility for task only when tspecially asked by teacher (6) 
'lakes responsibility for a task only when special interest is involved (4) 
Rarely wants to take charge of task (5) 

Cannot take responsibility for a group task (s) 

The figures in parentheses are decile scores based on the ratings of 1 100 
children of the Winnetka public schools 

d Haggeity-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale A widely used 
rating stale for locating behavior problems is the Haggerty Olson- 

Winnetka, 111 , Winnetka EduaUonal Press, 1936 

Yonkers on Hudson N\ , World Book Company 1930 
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SaMPLL IxtM FROM HagCERTY Oi SON WiCKMAN EeHAVIOR 
Rating Scaie 


29 

How does he react 

to frustrations or 

to unpleasant situations? 

1 

Very sub- 

1 

Tolerant 

1 

Generally 

1 

Impatient 

1 

Easily im- 

missive 

Rarely 

self 


La ted 

Long suf 

blows Up 

controlled 


Hot- 

fering 

(3) 

(») 

(') 

(4) 

headed 

Explosive 

(5) 


Wickmari Bchavioi Rating Schedule A short section of this scale 
i>5 given abo\e T lie teacher is asked to rate the seriousness of each of 
thirty-five behavior traits as ihey occur in a particular chihl Fivi degices 
of seriousness are provided for in the scale Each point is described and a 
problem tendency store is given for each point Ratings by the teacher 
undoubtedly make for more careful observing of the behavior of thildren 
as well as for more distnnunation in regard to problems of conduct 


Sli I Rviinc Scale 


NANff 

Here is i seU 1 itmc' scale ol fen person il rharactenslics ivhirh shoiiltl help sou to 
decide \vhir kind (if wciik hiluis suii possess Fui each pcisunal nail 01 chirirLciisuc 
ihcie lie desci ifitinns of i prison x\ho is litlo« ucri^t md ihovc ivcri^c 


111 iliir mil Pluc ,\ check muk (V) 
iihirh sdu ihnik dcsciilics son hesl 

Tlrlow Averatic 
012^ 

OEPFNDADir ITV 

nn ihe line oppos 

Average 

4 (j 6 

iiL each iiTit ii the poiiu 

4 hove Avetagr 
7 B 1) 1 0 

Never docs what 

Will be 

Can ilwavs be 

he promises \l 

responsible 

relied upon 

wavs blames 

if supervised 

Truthful 

ocher people for 


Never knowingly 

Ills own 


distorts facts 

failures 



INITIATIVE 




Makes no con 
tnbuLion to 
class work 
even when 
urged Aluays 
has to be told 
what to do 


frequently 
makt-s contnbu 
lions to class 
work and is 
pleased when he 
does, but at 
other times is 
satisfied to 
follow lead of 
nthers 


Always con 
tributes to 
clasis work 
Is full of 
life Sees 
jobs to be 
done 
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For a comprehensive oveivitw of tests of personality and character, 
the reader is refeired to the “Test of Personality and Character, ' Review 
of Educational Restarch, Vol 2 (June, 1932)^ and Symonds, Diagnosing 
Perwnality and Conduit, and Mental Hygiene of the Sdwol Child 

e Self-Rating Scales Many schools aic making use ol self-ratmg scales 
to assist pupils to appraise their own characteristics study habits, 
interests, and achic\Lments The portion of a typical self rating scale 
given abuse is one prcpainl by the stall of the ] \\' Weeks Junior High 
School of Newton, Massachusetts and dlustiatcs the kind used in a laige 
numbci of schools at the present iimc"- 

Similar analyses foi cigJu olher personal qualities follow, including 
(ooperation totinesy industry, initiative reliability, self control, and 
health 

The impiovtment of rating deotres Watson has made a summary, 
which IS gnen below of the findings ol leseauh on the status of lating 
devices \ consideration of this statement should assist supervisors to 
improve the quality as well as the reliability of methods of appraising 
conduct 

1 Pcopli (lifter markedly in their ability to mike ntinRs (NorsMonhv 
Rugg end Paterson) 

2 People diffei in their rciiahihiy as subjects for rrilings Soitk arc i isiei 
to rate than others Ti appears that poor tinplovets und to he htttci 
anil\7ed thin ire good ones (Norsisorthy Rugg and Kingsburv) 

q Trans differ in the success with ysluch ihev cm be rued In gtnerd n 
sceins desirable that ratings bt based upon past or present accomplish 
ment thit ilicy he is objuinc as possible, that thtv bi stated un,im 
higuously ind specific illy (Paicison md Kingsbury) 

4 It IS dcsirihlc to Inne nuts defined I his definition should be is simph 
as possible hui un iniingiious dclimie objective (rvLeison) 

5 There is i tendency to ske\s the rating of cyerv sptrifir tnii in the dnn 
tion of tin loLil reirlioii of the ntcr to subject This is the well .uithenti 
rated 'hahi effect ‘ Knight found a eorrelition of (>4 between ratings on 

quality nf voice and ' pioral slainind ’ (Thorndike Rugg Knight and 
Fransen) 

6 Raters having one foini of coniari wiih die individual being riLed (teach 
ers of ihc same school subjeti) lend lii igiee more closclv than do ratLi>. 
with more diversified contacts Bv the same token ratings ubuined from 
persons having piedoinindiilly one tvpe of conlict ire much less useful 
outside of that speeifie held (Hdiind) 

7 The average or medium rating ol a number of judges is superior to dial 
of a single judge provided there ire not great differences in the capability 
of the judges (Rugg, Paterson ind Goredon) 

B Rating scales to be used in ordinarv siluations should be simply stated 
and capable of being used easily (Paterson) 

Vonkers on Hudson N \ World Book Corn|Jiiiv, ig^i 1934 

Quoted in Erorriin^ the TVov? of Demociacy (Wasliini'lon DC Lducational 
Policies Comnns-sicm of the National Eflucaiion -kssociation, 1940) p jjjr, 

88 Goodwin n Waison Supplementary Review of Measures of Personality Traits 
Journal of Educational PsvchohfQ' Vol iB February 1937) pp 73 H7 
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9 Racers should be given training and Kingsbury) 

10 There is no significant difference between the results obtained by scales 
which demand that the rater shall rank the subjects in order of merit, 
and scales which provide a range of values which may be assigned each 
person The latter is more congenial to most raters (Svmonds) 

11 There is some evidence that immediate emotional reactions affect ratings 
made upon the ‘scale of values' method iifbre than they do ratings made 
when subjects are ranked in order of merit (Conklin and Sutherland) 

'2 Statistically considered, seven seems to be the optimum number of in- 
tervals for scaling hehavioV (Symonds) 

The man-toman scale or 'human ladder has many advantages in se 
cunng desirable distributions and romparabiliiy of ratings (Scott) 

14 The graphic rating scale in which the rater places a check upon a line 
rather than using statistical terms, has advantages in permitting fine dis 
criminations and in being congenial to raters Adjectives arc usually 
placed along the line to indicate the meaning of sections of the line 
Such scales should be at least five inches long, no breaks or divisions 
should be made in the line the extremes and one to three other points 
should be defined in terms of universally understood words which are 
not too geneial in scope, and the favorable extremes should be alternated 
to correct the motor tendency (Frcyd) 

15 The scale should ordinarily yield a noiinai distribution If it does not 
this may be scaciscically corrected Individuals who rate constantly low 
or high should have their ratings corrected (Freyd Kelly, and Paterson) 

16 One trait should be rated ihiough the entire ginup of subjects, rather 
than peimiLLing the rating of one subject ihiough the entire gioup ol 
traits (Symonds and Paterson) 

17 A graphic scale which gives one sheet lui eaiJi trait indicating over each 
of the five at seven sections of (he line graph the approximate number 
or per tent ol the group who should be given ratings in that general 
vicinity tends towaid i more widespreid and normal senes ol ratings 
(Symonds) 

iB Self ratings tend la be loo high on desirable traits and too low on un 
desirable tiaiis They tend however, lu place ihc strong and weak, j^oints 
of the individual in their general positions One tends to rate one s own 
sex higher than the opposite sex on desirable traits, the reverse ben g 
true of undesirable Uaiis (Knight, fransen Kinder and ihen) 

19 People who are good judges of ihenisclvcs tend to be good judges ol 
others 

20 While close associates are likely to rate more reliably than are ca'iual 
associates lung and intimate friendships bring marked decreases in the 
reliabilily of raiings. Persons tend to overrate intimate friends on desir 
able trails and undenatc less desirable traits (Knight and Shen) 

21 General all around value' is frequently more reliably rated than are 
some of the mure specific qualities involved (Rugg and Slawson) 

22 Ratings become more reliable when a general trait (for example, develop- 
mental age) IS broken into a number (jB) of specific factors (Furfey) 

23 Ratings of which the rater expresses himself as very sure' are markedly 
more reliable than are ordinary ratings (Cady) 

24 Raters are frequently unable to justify ratings, or are apt to give absurd 
rationalizations This does not, however, indicate anything about the 
reliability of the rating (Landis) 
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*5 Judges who have been asked to observe for several months, preparatory 
to rating, presumably give better ratings than do judges whose observa 
tlon has been more or less casual (Webb) 

Studying the health and physical condition of children The health 
and vitality of its people are great assets to a nation Society has recog- 
nized the importance of health by assigning to the schools the task of safe- 
guarding the health of the children The basis of an intelligent program 
of general health and physical education should he an awareness of the 
health problems of the individual and ihc community as revealed by 
systematic examination and study 

The most important outcomes of health education aie good physical 
condition adequate health habits, and pioper attitudes inward healthful 
hving The first of these outcomes can be determined by thoroughgoing 
physical examinations of the kind now requiied by law in a number of 
states The data revealed by such examinations can easily bt summaiized 
and an appraisal made of the health status of the pupils Teachers must 
also learn to recognize the symptoms of common diseases and bring them 
to the attention of the medical authorities Hie chief problems involved 
111 the supervision of th< st physital cxaniinanons are then imdoquatv 
111 many instances when superficial tests aic given hetaiisc large numbcis 
of children must be examined, and the difficulty of securing action by 
parents and teacheis to coricct uns ilisfaeiory conditions T ht tlose itla 
lion between leaiiiing and thi physical condiiion of a pupil makes iL 
necessary to give more thorough going physical exammalions to children 
expeiiencing learning difficulties than need be given to children who arc 
making noimal pi ogress A lompleie health record is therefore an 
essential element in a well rounded pupil actounling progiam 

To measure the development ol adequate health habits physital elfi 
ticncy and skills, and attitudes toward healthlul living, numerous sons 
of tests have been devised They may be grouped as follows (1) health 
knowledge and health habits, (a) physical giowth and physical capacuv 
(3) motor abilities, (4) gciieial achicvemenl and athletic proficiency 
1 Health knowledge tests Tests of this kind measure a pupil s 
knowledge of many asjietts ol healthful living Some of the better known 
tests in this held arc the Gates itrang Health Knowledge Tests, and 
the Wood-Leri igo Health Scales 

a Physical growth and capacity The measures ordinarily used to 
measure physical growth are for height and weight The Baldwin Wood 
Wcight-Height-Agc Tables " conveniently summarize standards for 
weight and height for age groups It is possible then to determine the 

fs V classificalioii suggested in H A Greene and A N Jorgensen The Vse and 
Interpretation of High School Tests (New York Longmans, Green Ic Co 1927) p «qg 
"i^New York, Bureau o[ Publications Teachers College Columbia Umversuy vgjj 

Bloomington 111 Public School Publishing Co 19271928 
“I Ion i Clly loiva low 1 Cits Child Welfare Ytalioii laincisils of Iowa 
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per cent the individual li overweight or underweight The per cents in 
each case that may be regarded as serious are not fully agreed upon, 
although a deviation of 10 per cent from the weight standard is indicative 
of a condition that should be carefully diagnosed The influence on 
weight of such factors as bony structure, heredity, and height must receive 
careful consideration in interpreting the results for any individual 

Physical capacity is usually determined by tests of physical fitness and 
proficiency The Rogers Strength Test ” was devised to assist in the 
grouping of boys for athletic teams and for classes in physical education 
The strength index that is derived from this test is a score indicating the 
strength of the large voluntary muscles of the body as revealed by a series 
of seven tests, and together with lung capacity is a useful measure of 
general athletic ability The McCoy Measurement of General Motoi 
Capacity is another test of this kind 

§ Tests of motor abilities Tests in this field deal with various elements 
of physical ability, such as speed, accuracy, coordination, agililv and 
endurance Knowledge of the degree of the development of such traits is 
of great value in planning the program of physical education The Brace 
Scale of Motor Abililv Tests "* consists of a scries of twenty activities m 
the form of stunts which arc suitable for ages eight to eighteen inclusive 
They are easy to administer and to score The McCoy General Motor 
Ability Tesft" is another test that is suitable for use in this field 
4 Tests of general achienement and athletic profieienry Measurements 
of this kind have done much to set up standards of achievement and 
general physical efficiency of boys and girls and to stimulate interest in 
physical activities The Detroit Decathlon for Boys has as its purpose 
the selection of the best all around athletes of the whole school system 
The Philadelphia Public School Age Aim Charts set up standards of 
achievement for a senes of stunts for boys and girls of vaiious age groups 
and make it possible to establish a "physical quotient" for each boy and 
girl The Athletic Badge Tests ” of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America are another scries of tests of the same kind and 
provide three sets of tests for boys and for girls 
Studying mental health conditions Many writers m recent years have 
emphasired the importance of consideration on the part of the school of 
problems in the field of mental health One reason for this movement 
has been an apparent increase in the number of individuals suffering 
from mental illness It is known that evidences of maladjustment appear 
at an early age in many cases The sooner they are identified, the more 
likely It IS that steps can be taken to ameliorate the condition 

ee New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia IJnivenity, 1925 
D K Brace, Mrasuring Motor 4 btltty (New York A S Davies and Co iga?) 

70 Iowa City, Iowa, Iowa City Child WelCaie Station, University of Iowa 
Detroit Mich, Detroit Board of Fdiicicion 
72 Philadelphia, Board of FducTlion 

TB New York Plav^ound and Recreational Association 1911 
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The procedures for identifying mental illness vary from the obseiva 
tions that may be made of pupil conduct by the informed teacher to the 
clinical examination of a psychiatrist Some of the symptoms can easily 
be identified, whereas others are deep seated and can be recognized only 
by [he expert A simple classification of difficulties indicative of mal- 
adjustment that can be noted by the teacher in the classroom has been 
''uggested by Tiegs and Katz 

1 Work methods, such as lack of interest inattention lack of initiative, 
procrastination, and esasion of work 

2 Social adjustment such as rudeness discourtesy, annoying bullying 
fighting rattling selfishness 

^ Authority such as tendency to argue disobedience defiance 

1 School regulations such as lardmess, dcslruciiseness, cheating lying tru 
ancy stealing 

5 Personal adjustment, suih as seclusivcness timidity sensitiveness depend 
ence temper tantrums 

The evaluation of these difficulties tan be objectified by rating scales, 
tcords of behavior, and similar procedures desciibed in the discussion 
of methods of studying personality and character traits 

Other kinds of indices of mental illness tan also be recognized by the 
teacher These inrhide such nervous habits as thumb sucking, nail biting 
tics and speech defects Sexual difficulties, misconduct and delinquent 
behasior can also be identified Daydreaming and feelings of infenontv 
are revealed by overt behavior 

There are more complex forms of mental illness that the leather should 
at least realize mav exist These include such complex disorders as the 
three types of psyrhoneuroses ralUd neurasthenia, psythasthenia and 
hysitiia In adiluion there are also major mental disorders such as 
dementia praecox, manic-depressive psychoses, paranoia, and paresis 
Whcnesei iht tcachei observes unusual symptoms such as erratic be 
liavior, violent leactions and abnormal conduct, the case should be 
brought to the jitt niton of proper medical and psychiatric authorities 
In many locahlics there arc special agencies that are concerned with 
problems in thi field of mental health These include mental-hygiene 
departments, child guidance clinics, divisions of correction dealing with 
delinquents, 1" social welfaic agencies, and charitable organizations of all 
kinds These agencies deal with many kinds of problems which are of 
vital concern to the school No educational program can he effertive 
which overlooks the data available in the files of these agencies 

An illustrative record is the information in the table on page zrjj which 

HEW Tiegs and B Ratz Mental Nvgverie in Education (New t'ork. The Ronald 
Press Companv 1041) pp 203 204 

7 Sophia H Robinson Can Delintjurnry Be MfosutrdT (New York Columbia Uni 
>erMi\ Press iq^6) 

J B Malln Juvenile Deliiiqiiencv Among the Jews in New York City Social 
farces, 10 pp r,4a ^49 
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g^ives a summary of the kinds of difficulties exhibited by problem cases 
that came to the attention of the Child-Giiidanct Clinics of the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene of the State of New York during the year ending 
June 30, 1935 


Problems Disorders Presented bv rut Ni w C\fcis Iwaiinid fl\ the Child 
Guidance Ciinics Cqnducii-d by hie Dedartmim op Mental Hycienf 
AND THE State Institutions eoh the Vear Fnded June 30 1935 • 





Numhi 1 



Pi^j Cent 



Mate 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Tf male 

Total 

1 

Primirv behavior disordeis 

882 

406 

I aH8 

32 6 

23 B 

zg 2 


n Hiliil disorders 

150 

86 

236 

r ■■ 

5 0 

5 3 


h Conduct disorders 

4B7 

•95 

6b2 

iH 0 

114 

•5 4 


r Neurotic traits 

*45 


370 

9i 1 

73 

fl4 

2 

Psvehoses 

21 


14 

qB 

’ 3 

1 0 


PsYchoncuro'ies -ind neuroses 

3‘ ' 

16 

77 1 

1 1 


> 7 

4 

Compulsive disorders includ 
ing epilepsy 

3“ 

26 

t>4 1 

' ^ 1 

i 5 

1 4 

1 

Psvchopatliic petsonahcies 

3^ 


t>i 

> 1 

I 3 

• 4 

6 

Special nifnril di'inhilitus m 
wnling rcarling etc 

51 

5 

6tj 

2 1) 

^4 

' 4 

7 

Ment ll dcficiennts 

<>39 

108 

I 107 

236 

274 

*5 > 

R 

Mental rei irdation 

'9* 

183 

371 

7 ' 

in 7 

« 1 

9 

School pruhlems 

391 

163 

554 

14 4 

9 5 

1 2 6 

10 

Socn] problems pltcemcni 

eic 

■71 

■»5 

159 

B 

11) 9 

B 2 

1 1 

Others 

248 

,79 

126 

9 1 

11)1^ 

9 5 


Total 

, 2-7«7 

1 707 

, 1 414 

ir>o 0 

100 0 

100 0 


* Forty Srvrnth Anrutal Rrport Deparlment of Menial Hsgicne (Albanv N V , ipjs) pp iod idi 


The table shows the different kinds of problem cases that may be found 
in any school system A helpful procedure to discover their frequency is to 
ask teachers to report the names of pupils in their classes who cxhibii 
unwholesome behavior patterns ll is as important to discover the extent 
of such difficulties as it is to dclcimine arhievemcnt in the learning of 
intellectual skills 

CASE A Boy Exhibiting Sfrious Personality Diificulties 
George is a boy who would be classified as a delinquent by \jrtuc of his being 
a ward of the juvenile court There arc many evidences of disturbance in his 
case, including serious symptoms, such as out of home stealing, truancy, and 
destructiveness The conflict areas were pnnapally those concerned with his 

Norman Fenton, Menial Hygiene tit School Practice (Stanford University Calif , 
Stanford UniverniY Press 1943) pp zi-HJ Joi 
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inability to gain legitimate recognition in the school and elsewhere Insecurity 
was present in his fears and in the not-too>satisfactGry economic situation in the 
home There were conflicts over his own penonal qualities— his failure in school, 
and conflicts about his social status and the acceptance of responsibilities He 
has failed to accept the authority of teachers, he has stolen, and he has destroyed 
property 

He utilized all three forms of adjustive response aggression (in his revolt 
against authority) , compensation (in his attention getting behavior) and es 
Cape (in his defensive lying) Perhaps the ad|ustive response most characteristic 
of his behavior was aggression He probably experienced feelings of resent 
ment, hosciluy, self pity, fear and frustration His symptoms may be noted in 
part in this summary and in the longer case history 

There are some assets in the case The parents are willing but ignorant The 
scoutmaster is interested the teachers are anxious to help George He has a 
number of good traits among them friendliness and loyalty 

George s unmet needs are for a healthy body fur security in his work, and for 
legitimate recognition nf the things he does at school He needs to have more 
wholesome interests and associates and to have a basis for feelings of compe 
Lence Above all he needs the constructive influence of parental helpfulness 
and wholesome affection The symptoms he expresses indicite that his life is 
lacking in the fundamental satisfactions of security and recognition When 
first observed the level of \Tlue energy m school and life displayed by George 
would probably have been characterized as 'drifting , his efforts were aimless, 
and his activities for the most part misdirected » 


SECTION s 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPRAISAL PROGRAMS 

Informal procedures for studying and evaluating outcomes In many 
instances iL will not be possible to make use of standaidized or prepared 
materials to evaluate educational outcomes In such casts it is dcsiiabk 
that use be made of various kinds of informal procedures such as those 
suggested by Wesley in the outline below for appraising certain outcomes 
in the field of the social studies 


I Concepts 


2 Study Skills 


3 Finding Matenals 


4 Information 


A Program of Evaluation 

Objective tests which involve at least two meanings 
of each significant word tabulations of concepts 
used by pupils, orally and in writing 
T ests, completion exercises in map reading, prob 
lems in making graphs exercises in interpreting 
cartoons, graphs, and tables, check-lists of pupil 
procedures in library and study halls 
bkills tests, check-lists for guided observation of 
pupils as they work. Lime test of skill in using in 
dex, contents, utle page, card catalogue encyclo- 
pedia, etc 

Objective tests, class marks 


7 TE B Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies (Boston, D C Heath and Company 
> 937 ) PP 595596 
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5 Reading Activities Library circulation records, records of articles and 

books read (cautiously compiled) 

6 Interpretative Reading Tests in reading soaal studies materials, multiple 

choice test containing elements of an outline or 
summary of material known to the pupil, recon- 
struction exercises, evaluation by the teacher of 
the rapid reading of material unfamiliar to the 
pupil 

7 Interpreting Data Tests of the relevancy of data to particular prob- 

lems. of the relevancy of statements to a con- 
clusion. exercises in grouping related sets of data 
lists of data necessary to solve an assigned problem 

8 Critical Attitude Tesis involving the evaluation of the reliability of 

various sources. in\olving the matching of various 
types of persons with the fields of their probable 
competence, involving degrees of probable truth 
among various witnesses, lists of articles purchased, 
shows attended and books read, with alleged 
reasons tests for superstitions a correlation of at 
tiiudes with infoniiation on the same selected 
LopiLs. tests on the relevancy of various statements 
toward the support of a generalization or declara 
tion 

g Interests Xiiiul choice of honks from a varied assorimenc, 

obsen-aiions of those portions of a newspaper 
which are being read after two minutes observa- 
tions of those subjects of magazine articles being 
read after five minutes the content of pupil con 
versations, choice of projects and problems, games 
played questionnaires, shows attended, records of 
hobbies, radio programs heard 

10 Cooperation Checklists of instances of voluntary cooperation, 

check-lists with graded levels for indicating the 
quality of cooperation, lists of achievements which 
are the icMili of joint enterprises, the number and 
efBcacy of typical student-managed otg^anizations, 
check-lists of observance of courteous demeanor, 
tests of attitude toward cooperation 

1 Suspended Judgment A lest consisting of sets of statements followed by 
conclusions, some of which are warranted and 
Olliers which are unwarranted, tests to measure 
ihe change of opinions after hearing a speech, see 
ing a show, reading a book, tests to see if pupils 
will refrain from forming judgments on insufficient 
bases 

la Toleration Tests on racial and religious toleration, a check- 

list of instances of favorable and unfavorable treat- 
ment of minorities, such as foreigners, Negroes, 
etc in the school 

An illustrative method of studying general outcomes An excellent 
example of a senes of procedures for studying educational outcomes was 
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recently prepared by Wriglitiitone He ajisiitecl a comniittee to devise 
methods of determining to what extent a group of basic objectives 
accepted by the elementary schools of New York was being achieved The 
outline given below lists the objectives, defines each of them in some 
detail, and suggests approaches to measurement A careful examination 
of this outline will make clear to the supervisor an approach that can be 
used in any situation 


SUGTFSTH) \PVROA(H»S TO IHF MrASlIkFMFNT OF IMPORTANT 
FdOCATIONAI OllTrOMFS 

OujicTish 1 To llnflcrsland and Practice Desirihle Sociiil R.el iiionships 


Definition of Objective 

Since chincter is largely detemiined 
liv the relationships of an indiviilual 
lo his fellows, the public school will 
continue to enroiiragc the pupil’s prac 
tice of the older virtues namely trust 
worthiness reliabilit)' ohedienrc kind 
ness rourlesv and loyally 

More specifically the goals lo be 
sought in developing not only the pu 
pill ideals hut also his tondiict with 
his fellows are 
A Respect for authority 
H Leadership activities 
C Self initiated activities 
D Respect for the rights inti con 
trihutions of others 
L Ctjoperatinn (ream spirit) 

!■ An appreciation of tlu iiuerde- 
penclence of all people 
C An interest in civu (unctions 
and participition for cnminunily 
hetterment 


Si/ggrited Approaches to 
Measurejneiit 

The measurement of such specific 
relationships or factors as respett loi 
nihers leaderships initiative and co- 
operation may be attempted by meins 
of obscnalional techniques and cuniii 
liiivt observer dnrv retords such as 
iliosc described in J W WriKlitsloiie 
Consiniciing in Observational lech 
me Ttachcis College Record, Vol 
17 (October ]()^5) pp i-q 
Such urns IS I mil G in the left 
hand cobimn presumihh might be 
nunsiircd bs sprrnllv flcvised pencil 
ind paper tests suppleinenicd l)v iner 
doi il rrconls of rhe kind suggested ni 
J \ Rinchll The Anecdotal lit 
havior Journil PiOfriesswe Educr 
tion Vol 1*1 (|inuar> iqs^), pp ai 
26 


Objective 2 lo Discover and Develop 
Definition of Objective 

Jl is the funciiun of the elementary 
school to develop in every chilil the 
ability to express his ideas through 
such activities js 

\ Telling and writing stones 
B Writing poetry 
C Dramatization 
D Drawing and painting 


His Own Desirable Individual Aptitudes 
iuggesfed Appioaches to 
Measuremt iil 

Certain phases of individual inter- 
ests and aptitudes might be measured 
V ilidly by a test employing the paired 
comparison technique such is that cle 
vised at the Ohio State University El 
ementary School See Vivian Weedon, 
A Technic for Determining Inter 
esi3.” Educational Research Bulletin 


T8 J W Wiif'htsuiiie Meaiiiring the Aitainment of Newer Educational Ohjee 
lives in ipprnisiTig the Elementaiy School Program, Sixteenth yearbook of ihe De 
panment of Elementaiy ^ichool Principles (Washington DC, National Education 
Aasociaiion, 1937)1 PP 495 5^^ 
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Definition of Objective 

£ Modeling 
F Construction 
G Projects 
H Music 
I Dancing 
J Games and sports 
K Social contacts 
L Personal con\ersacion 
M Leading 
N Following 


Objective 3 To Culm ate the Habit ol 
Definib'on of Objective 

Long belore he suits to scliool, the 
child begins to reason fioin the data at 
hand Even before learning to talk he 
hiuls wa>s and means ol attaining his 
desires, in his own childish vay, he dt 
cides between two courses of action, 
even his attempts through trial and er- 
ror icprcsent the basic raw iiMternl of 
the thinking process From the mo 
mem the child enters the school it 
should help him realize the need for 
and give him practice in the art of 
testing his own thinking Throughout 
the elementary grades it is the duly of 
teachers to help children develop abtl 
ity 

A To recognize problems 
B To find, select, and reject evi 
dence bearing upon these prob- 
lems 

C To organize materials 
D To weigh evidence 
E To draw conclusions, that is, to 
render judgment 
F To lest their conclusions 

Objective 4 To Appreciate and Desire 
Definition of Objective 

It IS a function of the elementaiy 
school to help every child not only to 
desire and appreaate worth while ac- 
tivities, but also to participate in them 
for the pure enjoyment he gams from 
such participation The habits of rhild 


Suggested AppToacties to 
Measurement 

Vol 13 (Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State 
University, November 14 191)4) , pp 

191-197 

Other phases might be measured by 
cumulative observer-diary records, and 
by ijualitative scales of judgment em 
ploying the equal appearing-interval 
technique:^ such as are described in J 
W Wnghtstone, “Constructing an Ob 
servational Technic” Teachers College 
Record, Vol 37 (October, 1935), pp 
>-9 

Critical Thinking 

Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 

This objective might be measured 
validly above the third-grade level by 
a battery of especially constructed pen- 
cil and paper tests devoted to the 
abilities of pupils in 

1 Obtaining facts for problems 

2 Organizing lacts 

3 Interpreting or explaining facts 

4 Applying facts to new situations 
lor a more extended discussion of 

such tests, see J W Wnghtstone, 
Ni.w Tests for New Needs,” Educa- 
iional Method, Vol 15 (May, 1936) , 
PP 407-4 


Worthwhile Activities 

Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 

This objective might be measured 
by instruments very similar m nature 
and construction to those proposed lor 
Objective 2, To Discover and Develop 
His Own Desirable Individual Apii 
tudes 
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Definition of Objective 

hood determine adult life If every 
child develops an apprecjatjon of, a 
desire for, and the habits of partici 
pating m varied activities for pure en 
|oymPnt, there need be no fear as to 
how he will use whatever leisure time 
idult life may give him 
Activities to be encouraged in the 
elementary scliool are art music read 
ing games and sports, handwork, ex- 
perimentation, travel, trips to places of 
community interest, and contact with 
natuie in its various forms Not the 
least important of the goals to be at 
tamed under this objective is the ca- 
pacity to enjoy being alone 

This objective in its various aspects 
involves not only a reorganiratton of 
the extracurricular activities of the 
school but also a stimulation of the 
child's interest and enjoyment through 
regular curricular activities 


Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 

There seems to be a great deal of 
overlapping between Objectives 2 and 
4, although sufficient differences may 
exist to permit development of dis 
iinctly separate instruments of mcas 
uremenc 


Objettivf 5 To Gam Command of ihc Common Intcgnling Knowledge and 
Skills 


Definition of Objective 

While the suborclmaie elements of 
this objective are ilissiHed under the 
general heading of ‘ abiliiies the at 
rainment of each one assumes the de 
velopmeiit of an ideal concerning it 
•ind an appreciation of its value 
A The ability 

1 To speak easily with freedom 
from gross errors 

2 Pu organize and present ideas 
clearly and consecutively in 
oral language 

3 To listen attcnuvely to the 
oral expression of others 

4 To organize and express 
thoughts m written form 

5 To use good form, order, and 
arrangement margins, spac 
iiig paragraphing, capiializa 


Suggested Appynache^ to 
Measurement 


Rating stales on habits and qualiiics 
of sjieech constructed by a teachers 
committee 

Rating of a stenographic record of sev 
eral samples of the pupil s oral ex 
prcssion 

Records of teacher observation related 
to the attention of the pupil, and 
subsequent relevant questions or 
comments 

Rating samples of pupil's work by 
means of a qualitative scale (Hille- 
gaa,* Trabue,* Hudelson,! etc) 

Pencil-and-paper test, or rating of 
samples of pupil's work upon a basis 
or error count per 100 words 
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Definition of Objective 

tion, punctuation, abbrevi 
ation syllabication 

6 To spell correctly one’s vo- 
cabulary 

7 To write with ease, legibility, 
and speed 

B To understand and use title 
page index table ' of con- 
tents, and appendix of <1 book 

9 To read either silently or or 
ally, with ease, speed and 
comprehension, matenal suit- 
able to his age level 

10 To use the voice in an agree 
able way 

ji To reproduce a simple story, 
news Item or pait of a les- 
son after one reading 

la To observe accurately 

13 To perform accurately the 
four fundamental operations 
in arithmctiL and to know 
when to use them 

14 To use the more coinnioii 
kinds of measuring devices 

15 To understand and use ariih 
metical language 

16 To understand and use the 
forms of social arithmetic com 
mon to his age level 

17 To understand geographical 
principles and thtir applica- 
tions to problems of life 

iB To read and use maps for 
representing ideas 

ig To reconstruct (m imagina- 
tion) the cxpcncnLcs of 
people who lived in the past 

30 To understand the civic and 
social principles upon which 
American democracy is 
founded 

31 To use dictionary, encyclope- 
dia, atlas, indexes, and other 
reference materials 

S3 To know and appreciate the 
elements of natural and physi 
cal science in the child s en- 
vironment 


Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 


Spelling scale (Morrison McCall j- etc ) 

Handwriting scales (Thorndike,* etc) 

Standardized achievement test, such as 
the Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic 
Skills (Test B) + 

Standardized achievement test such av 
the Metropolitan,f Stanford *!■ eic 

Rating scales which might be especially 
devised by a committee of teachers 

Special lest which might be especially 
devised by a teacher or a committee 

Writing a description of some object 
or objects displayed for in equal 
period of time to ill pupils 

Siandirdized achievement test (Stan- 
ford f Metropoliiin.l Iowa Every 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills [Test 
D ])4 etc 

Performance scales on measuring the 
classroom and playground with foot 
rule, yardstick, etc 

Analytical Scales of Attainment Arith 
metic § 

Analytical Scales of Attainment Arith- 
metic § 

Special test (Pnrker-Calkms test may 
provide significant suggestions) 

Special te^ts Parker Calkins test 

Essay type tests, rated according to 
qualitative scales, like Hillegas,* etc 

Special test or Iowa Every Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills (Test B) X 

Test of concepts and attitudes in sci 
cnee, especially devised by a commit 
tee of teachers 
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Objective 6 To Develop a Sound Body 
Definition of Objective 

A Physical health 

1 Proper habits and attitudes with 
respect to the following, based 
upon adequate knowledge (a) 
cleanliness, (b) fresh air, (r) ex 
ercise and recreation, (d) boci 
jJy processes (e) relaxation 
rest, and sleep (/) posture 
(g) protection against disease- 
quarantine, (h) care of eyes 
ears throat scalp feet hands 
skin, naili and teeth, (i) 
healthful dress (;) avoidance 
of preventable accidents (k) 
foods— eating and drinking 

2 Knowledge of and abilnv to 
practice ‘ hrst aid' 

^ Knowledge of ihe effect of harm 
ful drugs, narcotics and alco 
holir stimulanls 
B Mental health 

1 Habits of (rt) concentration 
perscvtrrince (driving oneself 
now L(i attain an ultimate end 
later) (b) generosity (r) or 
derlincss (d) cinotioml stabil 
ity (balanced control of mental 
states) 

7 Attitudes Ilf (fl) interest in 
people and iJiings (f») desiii 
to cooperate, (r) self control 
and justifiable self-cunhdcnce 
(d) willingness to work (e) 
dissatisfaction with 1 iilure and 
satisfaction with accomplish 
ment, (/) tolerance of ideas, 
(g) cheerfulness and friendli- 
ness (h) sense of humor, (i) 
optimism 


and Normal Mental Attitudes 

Suggested Approaches to 
Measurement 

Existing test* for health information 
and knowledge as well as special 
tests for health attitudes (eg, the 
Gates Strang Health Knowledge 
Test * ' 

Adaptation of the Rogers battery of 
physical capacity lests and the use of 
a physical fitness index, or use of the 
Neilson Cozens Achievement Scales 
in Physical Education Activities 


Special pencil and paper tests and a 
performance scale 


Fvidence for this might be gained from 
tests of emoiional stability (eg the 
Woodwonh M uhtw5 Personal Dita 
Shett) 1] and frum aiiecdoial recoids 
ind obseivations which were sui> 
gcsicd for Ob)LLi]VL i To Undci 
si iiul and PraclicL Desirable Soci il 
Rclaiionships Sii ilso ilic Hag 
gcriy Olson Wickman Behavior Rat 
mg Schedules f 


* Publisbpd by the Eurpau of PublicBtions Trachrrs Cnllpup ColumbiB Univemly Ne\v York 
t Published by the World Bock Company 1 onLerb on FluiLon N V 

4 Tublishrd liv ihe Bureau nl BducatiORal Research and Service Siau Univirsily of Iowa, Iowa Cilv 
InwB 

5 Published by the Fducalianal TesI BurcHU Minneapolis Minn 
'i C H Sloellmg Co Chicago 


The important things to be observed in this analysis of objectives anti 
ways of determining the extent to which they arc being achieved are iht 
clarity of definitions of each objective, the analysis of each objective, and 
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the wide variety of techniques that are suggested for measuring the out- 
comes and describing their nature when suitable standard tests arc not 
available 

Reporting pupil progress to parents Interesting and significant devel- 
opments are to be found in the nature of reports made to parents about 
the progress of children in our schools Burton summarizes the charac- 
teristics of several hundred new-type report cards as follows 

1 Conspicuous changes appear in marking by subjects 

a Traditional unexplained single marks for subjects are steadily de- 
creasing 

b Subjects are increasingly being grouped under majoi broad fields 
c Important objectives to be gained from individual subjects are listed 
increasingly 

d Definitions for marks, where retained, are iiicredsing 

Social and emotional growth, special interests, attitudes, habits are in 

trcasingl) included 

, Physinl growth and well being health knowledge and habits are increas- 
ing!) iniludcd 

4 Increased opportunity for cooperation with parents is indicated 

5 Ccmipar'itive or conipeiiiive marking is disappearing with considerable 
rapidity 

b Individual personalized, letter form reports from teacher to parent are 
increasing slowly 

7 Confereiucs between parent and teacher appear both is supplements to 
report i iids and is sulisdtuies 

H Special notues of failure someiiines sujiplcment the report card 
q New type report cards are increasingly printed in large type decorated, 
or otherwi'ie given a pleasing appearance 
10 A \eiy in Liked tendency is apparent so to organize and word all items 
that the rcpuir is easily and immediately understood by iny pupil or 
parent 

ij .Separate cards lor various levels (kindei^arien primary upper grades, 
high srhuol) and for single subjects in high school are increasing 

It IS evident that reports to parents are in many plates keeping pace 
with changes made m other major aspects of the developing educational 
scene Emphasis is being placed on tilt consideration of growth in all 
phases of pupil personality rather than on the limiltd evaluation of 
achievement in subject-matter areas which was the outstanding charac 
teristic of the report cards of the past 

Discussion Questions for General Introduction 

j Present arguments agreeing or disagreeing with the hypothesis that tht 
effectiveness ol the work of the school can be mcai^ured through studyiijg the 
characteristics and behavior of its products in the affairs of daily life 

s List a number of erroneous views now widely held which would be 
cleared up through study ol pages 248 250 

^ Of what practical sigiiTicanre to tlie classroom teacher is the sentence on 
page 205 beginning, Experiments have demonsniled the faet " 

H Burton op cit pp 502 504 
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4 Describe in some detail a project in which you, either as teacher or super- 
visor, participated for the purpose of fomiulating and clarifying objectives as 
described on pages 207 213 

5 Proceed as above for points 5 and 4 on pages 213-214 

6 What IS the significance of the sentence on page 210 beginning, "The 
objectives are not stated by grade levels 

7 Pages 232 252 consist largely of a descriptive catalogue of instruments and 
methods of appraisal This is a valuable exhibit but need not be studied with 
a view to memorizing details After one attentive reading 

a List at least three points which were (1) wholly new to you, (2) not 
new but clarified 

b List what you think to be one or two of the most important points 
to he derived from the discussion, pages 232 252 

B Pages 2tj4 260 contain another important exhibit What in your estimation 
are the two or three most significant aspects of this exhibit? 

9 Summarize arguments from the literature and from experience for and 
against the use of state examinations 

Oral Report for Individuais or Small Committees 

1 Describe and critically evaluate the program of appraisal used in your 
schools most recently 

2 If no local program is iii operation, select any school survey at random and 
critically evaluate the means of appraisal used 

3 Describe and evaluate critically the apphtation of instruments for the 
evaluation of the personal-social moral outcomes of education (This should be 
from experience ) 

4 Kind examples in educational litcratuic of analyses of objectives in some 
designated curriculum area Show how study of such analyses would be of aid 
to anyone attempung to (a) clarify objectives, (6) construct or choose instru 
ments of appraisal 

Wriiten Reports for Individuals or Small Commiitees 

1 Examine selected textbooks in some curriculum area and evaluate the 
testing devices contained in them Note omissions of instruments lor appraising 
outcomes vvhich ire clearly implied by tlie text 

2 Select some area of the curriculum, or some narrow phase of an area on 
a given grade or growth level of the school Prepare a detailed systematic pro 
gram for evaluating the vanous outcomes 10 be expected within the chosen area 

3 Design an original appraisal device similar to one of those described m 
the chapter Define the objective first and then proceed as suggested in the 
chapter The instrument might be prepared for some on going learning situa> 
tion and tried upon die pupils 

a A problem situation test 

b Four (or more) valid essay questions 

c A best answer or multiple choice test necessitating judgment 

4 Make a critical report upon the use of anecdotal records 

a Occurring within your own teaching situation if in service 

b Observed by you 


Suggested Readings 

Brace. D K , Measuring Motor Ability (New York A S Barnes and Gomoanv 
19 * 7 ) ^ 
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Broom, M E , Educational Measurement in the Elementary School (New York, 
McGraw Hill Book Company Inc , 1959) 

Broeckner, L J , and others. The Changing Elementary School (New York, 
Inor Press, 19^9) 

Burton, W H , The Guidance of Learning Activities (New York, D Appleton 
Century Company, Inc, 1944), Ch 17 

Eckert, Ruth, Outcomes of General Education (Minneapolis, Minn , University 
of Minnesota Press, 1943) 

Freyer, D , Measurement of Interests (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc, J931) 

General Report of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 'Evalu- 
ation of Secondary Schools" (Washington, DC, 1939) 

Grfene, H \ J0RGI1.NSFN, A and Gerbeerich, J , Measu-iemenl and Evalua- 
tion in the Elementary School (New York, Longmans, Green ^ Co, 1942) 

, Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondaiy School (New York, Long 

mans. Green R. Co 1943) 

Hamaiainfn, a E An Appraisal of Anecdotal Records, Teachers College Con- 
mbution to Education, No flgi (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College Columbia University, 1943) 

Jarvie L L , and Ellincson, Mark, A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior 
Journal (Chicago, University of Chicago Press 1940) 

Krey, a, and Kllley, T, Tests and Measurements in the Social Studies (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1937) 

TwEonaro, j P , and Eurich A C, An Evaluation of Modern Education (New 
York, D Appleton Century Company Inc, 1942) 

McCau , W. Measurement (New York, The Matmilhn Company 1939) 
National Society for the Study of Education. Thirty-Fonith Yearbook, Educo 
tional Diagnosi\ (Bloomington, 111 , Public School Publishing Co, 1935) 
Paterson, D G, and others, Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests (Minneapolis 
Minn, University of Minnesota Press, 1930) 

Paterson, D G, Student Guidance Technics (New York, McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc 1938) 

PiNTNER, R, Intelligence Testing (revised) (New York Henry Holt and Com 
pany, Inc, 1937) 

Remmfrs H H, and Cage, N L, Educational Measurement and Evaluation 
(New York, Harper Rc Brotlicrs 1943) 

Review of Educational Research (most recent numbers) 'Methods of Research 
and Appraisal in Education Vol iz. No 5 (Dectniber, I94z) "Psycho 
logical Tests and Their Uses,’ Vol 14 No i (February 1944), pp 1-12B 
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VII 


Studying the Capacities, Interests, and Work Habits 
of the Pupil 


SECTION I 

THE NATURE OF DIAGNOSIS 

Relation between evaluation and diagnosis The discussion of tech 
niques of evaluating the educational product in Chapter VI was 
(oncerned with methods ol determining the extent to which desiitd 
educational objectives aie being achieved The inlei pi elation ol the 
lesults ol the vaiious means ol appiaisal leads to the location ol sticngths 
and weaknesses ol the pioduet I he more specihc the inlorniaiiun is that 
IS seemed hv this evaluation the iiioie definitely and picciselv can we 
ideiitily the toiidition rims a single test of powei in leading does not 
alFuid nearly as signirieaiu tnloimation about the status of the area of 
reading as is supplied hy a more detailed method of appraisal which 
evaluates a group of essential reading skills A reading profile based on 
the latter lesults rtiaj levcal at a glance a vaiiety of both strengths and 
weaknesses, information ol undoubted value in planning instruction 
In diagnosis we are toncerned with the ciitical and analytical study ol 
conditioning faelois that are related, lavorably or unfavorably, to a 
desired oimome, especially when there is evidence of unsatisfactory prog 
less The iiilorraation thus derived helps us to understand the nature ol 
a disability The factors associated with unsatisfactory learning may be 
resident in the pupil, they may be found in the instructional program, 
or they may be located in the environment m which the individual lives 
It is thus evident that there are many elements in a learning situation 
that may contribute to a deficiency Sometimts a diagnosis based on a 
casual survev or on the results of a group test is adequate for ordinary 
purposes, but tor seriouslv handitapped children the approach must be 
on an individual basis and much broader in its scope and more searching 
in its attack The techniques of diagnosis are as diverse as are the 
deficiencies of the individuals that are to be studied and as the conditions 
out of which the deficiencies grow There is thus no set formula of a 
procedure to use in diagnosis Available diagnostic techniques should be 

aSs 
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used in varying combinations with different individuals, the choice in 
each case being determined by the elements that may require in- 
vestigation 

The following has already been proposed as a generalized approach to 
diagnosis 

1 The setting up of educational objectives as guides to learning and in 
stniction 

2 The appraisal of the educational product by means of a variety of evalua- 
tive procedures to locate its strengths and dehcienaes, in general or in 
some specific area 

^ Thf review of previous experience and scientific investigations for ideas 
as to the probable factors conditioning ihe growth of the individual or 
group favorably or unfavorably 

4 \ preliinmary survey of the situation under investigation for evidence 
(symptoms) of the presence or absence of the probable factors likely to 
be operative 

5 Ihe formulation of a tentative hypothesis or of hypotheses as to the 
factors most likely to he operative in the case under consideration 

6 The use of systematic analytical procedures lo study the situation so as 
to establish with some assurance the presence or absence of the factors that 
may be suspected to be conditioning growth or achievement unfavorably 

7 Ihe instigation of a more effective developmental program on a tenta 
itve experimental basts 

6 Reevaluacioii of the behavior, growth, and achievement of the learner to 
establish the validity of the diagnosis and remedial program and as a 
basis of further guidance 

The first two points in this outline were discussed in detail in Chaptei 
VI In the present chapter points 3 to 6 ol the outline will be considered 
Points 7 and 8 will be treated fully in Chapter XI 

The scope of diagnosis Diagnosis is concerned with the well rounded 
development of all aspects of the personality of the individual, including 
his physical, intellectual, emotional, social, and moral characteristics 
The purpose of diagnosis is to secure appiopiiate dependable informa 
tion about the individual on the basis of which those concerned with his 
growth and development can make judgments and subsequently plan 
and take any needed action The modern school has no desire to mold 
every individual into one pattern, it seeks rather to help each one to 
achieve the utmost of which he is capable This utmost will vary from 
person to person Foi this reason it is necessary to know the ability, needs, 
interests, and purposes of each individual as well as his special talents 
and aptitudes Science has demonstrated that each individual is a unique 
personality It is therefore clear that the community must plan its total 
educational program in such a way that it will be suited to the capacities, 
the interests, and the total personality of the individual 

Special consideration should be given to the discovery and develop- 
ment of giftedness and talent Evidence of giftedness should be sought 
outside the area of general intelligence as measured by intelligence tests 
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There is no reason for assuming that a high IQ posits creativity, genius 
or near genius A child no matter what his mental level whose per- 
formance in any potentially valuable field is observed to be consistently 
remarkable might well be considered as gifted, he should be given every 
opportunity which his talent demands for nurture and continuous 
growth, constant adaptations should be made, and changes of experience 
chat are necessary to maintain growth should be provided These steps 
can be taken with assurance when continuous diagnosis and evaluation 
furnish reliable information as a guide for action At the same time 
his needs in other fields should not be overlooked 

Each individual has m a sense his own direction, rate and pattern of 
development which differs from that of any other individual Develop- 
mental sequences tend to be the same for all, but there are great varia 
tions in the levels attained, the amount of retrogression, and the times 
of attainment Accurate prognosis of future development depends on 
knowledge as to whethei the child is piogressing, standing still, or even 
going backward and the rate at which change is taking place Further- 
more each of the integral components of the individual has its own rate 
and direction of growth Hence it is necessary to consider at all times the 
changes that arc taking place in ihe total personality of the individual 

Nature of deficiencies Dehciencies among learners may vary from 
those that are minor problems to others that are very serious in nature 
Some difficulties are of recent origin and can easily be corrected Other 
deficiencies have persisted for some time and have not yielded to casual 
treatment Still other faults are more serious and of long standing They 
may pervade many areas of the learner’s personality, and they have not 
been corrected by previous remedial measures 

Learning problems of these varying degrees obviously require different 
kinds of treatment Faults of the first type usually are readily identified 
and respond to treatment when handled by competent teachers within 
regular classes Problems of the second type require more specific atten- 
tion by a person who has been given special training in the diagnosis and 
improvement of learning in the area involved Such cases can be dealt 
with in special classes or by means of carefully adapted individualized 
instruction within regular class groups Problems of the third type require 
the attention of a clinic where a comprehensive case study can be made 
by specialists to discover the subtle, less evident factors in the total situa 
tion that are inteifering with satisfactory growth Treatment here may 
also have to he on a clinical basis 

Kinds of deficiencies The major types of deficiencies in the various 
areas of learning and their symptoms should be known in order 10 facili 
tate diagnostic study The sources of such lists are theoretical consid- 
erations, experimental investigations, day-to day teaching, and clinical 
experience in dealing with individuals The kind of deficiencies vary 
from phase to phase of the total personality of the learner and for dif- 
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lerent areas of learning Xheir nature also changes as the individual 
progresses from level to level of the school Many deficiencies unless 
corrected become more complex and involved as they persist and as the 
individual grows and matures 

An illustration of a formulated list of major deficiencies in a learning 
area is the list below foi reading, prepared by Strang ^ 

1 Ineffective habits of recognition and persistent vocalization 

2 Inability to apprehend the meaning of words and sentences 

^ Inability to get the pauern of the authors thought in an entire passage 

^ Inappropriate rate of reading which may be too slow or too rapid for a 
given f\pe of material and for the purpose which the reader hai in mind 

5 Inadequate and incorrect interpretation comparison analysis and criti- 
cal evaluation of the material read 

6 The lack of ability to pronounce words torrettlv and to phiase properly 
in oral reiding 

7 Ineffectnt applications of material read m ihc discoverv and solution of 
problems 

8 Indiility to gti esthetic ippreciation from priniLtl souites 

9 Narrow or unsuitdble reading interests purposes and attitudes 

10 Lark of fiexihdicy in adapting reading methods to the readers purpose 
in reading a given type of material 

Closely allied with these areas of deficicnrs are inifftctjvc habits of budgeting 
time, planning work and attacking a unit of study IncFFiciencv in lo 
eating sources of information in bonks and m igazincs 15 also related to 
effjciencv in reading Even more important iJiough kss frequently rec 
ogm/ed as a deficiency is a lack of balance in the tuLal learning situation 

The significance of symptoms in diagnosis There are (haractrriiitic 
responses and reactions of the learner that will mcliraie to the akn 
examiner the pos'-iblt piesenct of a deficiency or tkfcct of some kind Jor 
example, in the field of reading the following responses are clear indica- 
tions of some kind of visual problem 

1 Excessive reversals 

a Omission of words and letters 
Very low rate of reading 

4 Blinking squinting, watery cyev evirtenrev of eye-strain 

^ Unhygienic position of holding hook while reading 

6 Contusion of words ol similar configurations such as lat sal cat 

These and similar symptoms should suggest to the teacher the necessity 
of an examination of the eyes When a visual deficiency of some kind 
exists, the correction of the faulty responses in reading will more likely 
result fiom a concction of the visual factor than from the use of reading 
exercises directed at the faulty responses 

Similar lists of symptoms should aid the observer in detecting other 
kinds of deficiencies, such as faulty hearing, malnutrition, glandular dis- 

iRuth Strang Diagnosis and Rcmcdiauon," in Reading m General Education, 
idiled by W S C.ra> chairman (Washington, DC, American Council on Education, 
1940) Ch 9 pp 509 510 
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turbances, incipient disease, ineffective methods of work, and the like 
There are cei tain areas of disturbance that are of special significance 
In the field of mental hygiene These have an important bearing on the 
adjustive process itself The means by which the individual consciously or 
unconsciously meets any conflict are significant items to be considered in 
describing his personality The well-adjusted individual is able to face 
a problem and to make the adjustment necessary to avoid a conflict 
When there is a feeling of frustration, aggressive action leading to conflict 
may be. taken, or there may be some form of compensation to protect the 
induidual from unpleasant reality or feelings of self pity and uncertainty 
may prevail Fenton has proposed the following classification of areas of 
disturbance that influence the reactions and behavior of children “ 

A Tentativl Classification of \rfas of Disturbanlf in a Child 

1 Disturbance because of insecurity 

a Concern over the pircnts loie for him, over their love for eich other 
b Anxiety about economic problems in the home the unemployment of 
parents poverty or material obligations of any son illness or death 
r The eftects of fear*, general ones such as fear of the dark, novelty, 
strangers animals disease or detth or specific fears like the syphilo 
phohia of some adolescents or the fear of specific school subjects or 
skills such as reading or arithmetic or of certain instructors 
fi Undue concern over matters of health 

2 Disturbances over socnl status 

a Doubts of his own acceptance or acceptability in the group at school 
or in tlic neighborhood Iccling that he has unfortunate or unpopular 
person d qualities hie own ronflirfs over such defects (whether or not 
they reallv exist) 

Distuib lines about his own personal qualities nonaneptancc of self 
a Feelings of infcnorilv because of appearance health size strength 
race (amil) occupation, or personal qualiues of parents locaiiuii or 
appearance ol home etc 

b Self-doubt or distrust about ability (competence adequacy) in school- 
work, chores, social relationships or ability to ^et on in the world 01 
to justify his family s expectations about him 
c Feelings of guilt over past behavior or present attitudes and feelings 

4 Disturbances over the acceptance of reality evasion of personal and social 
obligations or tesponsibiUties, disagreements with adults, lack ul interest 
a The nonacceptance ol the actuality ol his own life (for example, the 
type of home or neighborhood in which he lives) 
b Unwillingness to accept the authority of parents or teachers, to do 
what IS asked of him at home or at school through lack of interest or 
Willingness 

c Unwillingness to cooperate with classmates, to acknowledge the rights 
and property of others 

d The clfects of lack of constructive interests 

e Conflicts over choice of a life work over relationships with the op- 
posite sex 

Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene m School Practice (Stanford University, Calif , 
Stanford Unnerntj Fresi 194^). pp X 2 i 2tz 
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a. General symptoma ot ineRective learning Data of various kinds that 
can be derived from test results, observations or pupil behavior, and the 
analysis of available records will often give indications that an unsatis- 
factory condition exists which requires investigation 

1 Lou scores on survey tests When the results of general survey tests 
show that the achievements of pupils are not up to reasonable standards, 
the supervisor has a valuable clue to the points at which a study should 
be made to determine the reasons for the unsatisfactory results The 
supervisor must of course be certain that the survey test deals with the ac- 
cepted objectives and the contents of courses being taught and that the 
appraisal of the results Cakes into consideration the mental level of the 
pupils, their home environment, their maturity, the length of the school 
term, and similar factors that tend to condition their achievement 

2 Lou scores in one area Survey-test results may show that pupil 
achievement is satisfactory in all but one or two areas If more detailed 
analytical tests have been used in the suivcy, the results may reveal 
deficiency in only one or two of the skills lested This information will 
clearly indicate the points at which the attack should begin The super 
visor must recognirc the fact that though the class average may be at or 
above the standard, there will usually be considerable numbers of pupils 
whose scores arc unsatisfactory This information is of great value to the 
teacher in adjusting the instructional program to the needs of the 
individuals 

j Failure to pt ogress If observations over a period of time show that 
there is little improvement or growth in ability, the supervisor should 
suspect that the instruction is not adapted to the needs of the pupil and 
that adjustments of various kinds may be necessary 

4 Lack 0/ interest or attention If there is evidence of lack of interest 
in the work of the class or of inattention on the part of pupils, the super- 
visor should suspect that the curriculum may not be well adjusted to the 
interests and abilities of the pupils, that motivation is lacking and that 
instructional materials may not be attractive and well arianged 

5 Behavioi difficulties When behavior problems arise in school among 
older children who are retaided and not sutcesslul in their class work, 
or when there is non participation of jiupils in various forms of group 
activities, the condition is a sure symptom of maladjustment which 
should be investigated When records of juvenile delinquency in the com 
munity reveal an unsatisfactory situation, the school must assume the 
leadership in a study with a view to correcting conditions in the environ 
ment, both in and out ot school, that contribute to these results 

6 Statlstirs about ouerageness and non promotion The analysis Of 
age grade data will enable the supervisor to discover the extent to which 
the pupils are not making normal progress through the grades, and the 
numher who are underage and overage If the range in ages is very wide, 
the supervisor may suspect that many of the class activities do not meet 
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the ne^ds of either the younger or the older children An analysis of 
teacher's marks and of promotion records will reveal the points at which 
the pupils are encountering the greatest difficulty, and the subjects that 
are contributing to non-promotion " 

7 Unsatisfactory physical and psychological characteristics An analysis 
of the physical and psychological records will enable the supervisor to 
discover the extent to which the school is providing for children having 
certain defects * The pre'sence m the classrooms of children with physical 
and mental defects reveals the fact that the program is not meeting its 
obligations to all children nor adjusting its activities to meet their needs 
Overt behavior often reveals the presence of physical defects, such as 
faulty vision or deficiency m hearing 

b Specific symptoms in particular fields Symptoms of a much more 
specific kind than those listed above will suggest clues as to the nature of 
difficulty 111 the various areas of the curriculum In many cases definite 
test techniques have been invented that enable the supervisor to deter- 
mine with precision the seriousness of the condition of which the be- 
havior is a symptom An illustration of the kinds of symptoms that may 
be observed in the major subjects of the curriculum is the list, prepared 
by Brueckner, of symptoms of difficulty in arithmetic *■ 

1 Low scores on survey tests A score on a survey lest more than a year 
below the standard of the giade is a valid symptom of faulty learning, 
especially iC the pupil's scores on tests in other subjects are average nr 
above 

u Low scores on analytical tests Scores that are below standard on tests of 
processes or elements of a single process indicate the need of more precise 
diagnosis of the nature of ihc difficulty 

j Inability to work thitc 01 four examples of a type correctly Failure to 
work one example of a given type correctly is not a reliable index ol 
disability When three or more examples of a single type are worked in 
correctly, a persistent fault is likely to be present 

4 Inaccuracy of work In iccuracy of work is readily determined by finding 
the proportion of work that is incorreet The cause of the incorrect 
answers should be determined 

5 Slow rate of woik Slow performance is readily revealed by locating pupils 
who score low on rate tests Slow rate of work suggests the presence of 
faulty methods of work 

6 Faulty methods of woik Counting, roundabout methods of work, daw 
dling over assignments, repetition of work, etc , reveal inadequate control 
of the process involved 

B H L Caswell, Non Promotion in Elementary Schools, Field Studies, No 4, Divi 
Sion of Surveys and Field Studies (Nashville, Tcnn , Peabody College Book Store, 

1933) 

L Hilleboe, Finding and Teaching iltypical Children, Contributions to Educa 
lion, No 423 (New York, Bureau of Publicauons, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versiiy 1930) 

B Leo J Brueckner, Educational Diagnosis, Thirty Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington 111 , Public School Publishing Co , 
^ 935 ;^ PP 
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7 Faulty a’nangement of work This symptom usually indicates lack of 
understanding of the process involved 
fl Guessing The pupil gives incorrect answers and solutions at random 
suggesting serious deficiencies in knowledge and skill 
9 Failure to improve nnth practice This symptom is readily apparent when 
standardized practice materials are used which enable the teacher to 
compare the scores by the pupil in practice on the same exercise from 
day to day Failure to progress and erratic variations in 'icores from day 
to day arc significant symptoms 

10 Excessive and unnecessary motoi attivity When pupils encounter a special 
difficulty in working an example a general bodily reaction often results 
as in excessive head and body movement 

11 Repetition of the woik on an example in which the woth wai paitially 
completed In adding a long (iiluiim of figures, pupils olteii begin the 
work again before completing the enure column because ol faulty control 
u[ attention 

12 Confusion of processes In working exanipleii, die pupil confuses sever il 
processes, using elements troni each of them, a condition commonly desig- 
nated as “interference 

ij Lack of interest This attitude is icvealed by such symptoms as failure to 
complete assignments, indifference to suggested acuvuics and failure to 
volunteer original (ontributioiu 

\\ Failure to an\we) (orrectly queUions dealing with the inieiprelalion of 
tabula) and graphic rnatertals Pretests of ability to interpret graphs and 
tables help to locate the points on which help is needed 

15 Inability to aiiay quantitative data in graphic or tabula) foiin The pupil 
docs nut know how to proceed when lact to Jaii widi a bodv ol driti 
that he must arrange in in ordeily w ly 

i(j Inability of the pupil to icstate a piohlein in hu own luoidr 1 his sug 
gests faduic tu grasp the essential (lemeiiis ul die problem 

17 FauHy concepts and beliefs The pupil has iiitoriLet tiniecpts ioi ex 
ample, ol die sijuire loot or erroneous ideas eonccnung simple economic 
concepts suth as profit 

Inability to apply what has been learned in practical situations Ihe 
pupil Til ly give the formula for aiea ul a circle, but be unable to make ilic 
mt asurements ncceasary to find the area ol a given cmular surlaee suih 
as a fiowei bed 

u| Innclequacy of vocahulaiy The pupil cannot express essential ideas be 
( iiisc he lacks the necessary vocabulary 

Fills illusci aiioii of iLarning difficulty in a school subject does not mean 
that we stand lot conipai tmeiUalued subject learning Such detailed 
diagnoses 111 specific areas of knowledge aie of basic importance legardless 
of the oiganization of materials for learning In an acLiviLy 01 experience 
curriculum these same difficulties aie likely to arise Difficulties will 
doubtless differ in type and seyenty under different types of learning but 
neveiihelcss need to be diagnosed and remedied Furthermore, detailed 
diagnostic piocedures for other than subject-matter learning arc indicated 
later in this chapter and in Chapter VI 

c Symptoms of maladjustment Symptoms of maladjustment are help- 
ful in identifying various kinds of personality difficulties and forms of 
mental illness The following list is given by Tiegs and Katz as symptoms 
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that are indicative of an extreme attitude of inferiority and personal 
inadequacy ^ 

1 Seclusweness The child aioids being uith other children, refuses to par- 
ticipate in school aciiviUes and seeks to be alone 

2 Selj-consciousness The child is easily embarrassed, appears disconcerted, 
and IS easily upset in the presence of other children 

3 Shyness The child is reserved, bashful, timid, and afraid to enter into any 
activity, frequently stating he is unprepared or not qualified to attempt 
such activity 

4 Sensitiventis The child is especially sensitive to any criticism or unfavor- 
able coniparisnn with other children 

5 Grumbling The thild continually complains bewails anti crLploies his 
condition and ihe situations in which he finds himself 

fi Piojectiaii The child blames and cnticires othei childtcn and sees in 
them the traits and motives in which he finds his own inleiunity 

y Ideas of ]efe)enLe Ihe child applies uiilavurable remarks as v^'ell as an) 
entieism, to himself 

B Attention-getling Tlie child attempts to attract lUeniion by any method 
chat will likely be successlui he attempts to obtain .ittenlion by crude 
devices without any tangible icward 

9 SupLjionty Ihc cluJd will attempt to lord it over other smtlJei younger 
eluldreri by bull)iiig and browbeating them 
lu ConiptJnattuTi llu child coveis up or disguise; by ex iggeraiing a desir- 
able tendency or triit his feelings of inferiority sometimes in a socially 
acceptable manner, and sometimes in a socially disapproved one (de 
linqucncy) 

The iiuciprctatiou ol symptoms obscr\cd in a gntn case should be 
made with caie This is achisablc because of tin chffci cnees in causative 
lactots in ilic personality ol cliildrcn who present siniilai diHicuIties 
hceause ol tlic uniqueness ol tach individinl and his background ol 
exptiiencc it is highly unpiobabJe ihat the same ronstclJation ol 
symptoms and undci lying causaiive factors will be picsent in several 
eliildiLii lemon has listed the following cautions which he believes 
should be eonsidticd in using any schematic summaiy nf symptoms of 
maladjustment ^ 

1 The me.ining of a symptom foi praciical purposes is not absoluic but is 
reluive to the child s ptrsonalily his relations to his parents, and many 
other l.ieturs, including the moies and standards of the household, class 
room, iieig/iborhoocl or coiniiiunity 

j The Lcims used tu designate symptoms arc ordinarily vague as to the 
degree ul serjoiisncss involved The same word, for example, "stealing, 
may mean any dung from a petty and insignificant act to stealing in the 
home lo the thelt of hundreds of dollars from a store 

3 The meaning of a symptom or problem in a child can be adequately de- 
fined only by the study of its relationship to the rest of the personality ol 
die child \ paiticular symptom is, to be sure always considered in the 
diagnosis of the child s difficulty Bui isoUled symptoms are obviously not 

0 E VV Tiegs and B Kal? Mental Hygiene in Education (New York, The Ronald 
Piess Company 1941) pp 541 343 
r Fenton op cil , pp 151 152 
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nearly so rneaningful as the Rouping of symptoms and pioblems found 
in the child 

4 Attention must be given to the possibility of subjective error in the de- 
scriptions of symptoms by teachers and parents because of the variations 
among them in personal sensitivity to different types of problems in chil- 
dren Some adults are excitedly overconcerned, others somewhat indif- 
ferent, in regard to identical behavior in children The inability of the 
observer to record accurately what the child does or to know all the 
faces— which is an important aspect of tht subjective error— may be a 
source of confusion in the descnption and designation of symptoms 

SECTION 2 

WHY CHILDREN DO NOT MAKb SATISI- AC TORY GROWTH 

Causes ol deficiencies It is veiy difficult to tliHcientiate between the 
causes ol a given deficiency and 11s symptoms 01 coi relates Competent 
diagnosticians speak of the 'cause’ of a deficiency as the deielopmental 
sequence leading to it ’’ In this sequence there are often certain elements 
that contribute more than others to the condition For example in one 
rase a certain type of visual defect may contribute decisively to a reading 
disability, whereas in another ease with the same type of defect the indi- 
vidual may have overcome the hanelicap by adjustments of various kinds 
Somelinics an apparent cause ol a deficiency may in fact be the result ol 
a more remote set of circumstances Lack of interest in reading which 
might lead a child to avoid reading may thus be the direct result of his 
inability at an cat Iter stage to comprehend what was read Failure of the 
teacher to adept methods and materials of instruction to the needs and 
ibiliLies of cUlterent childien may appaiently not affect the learning of 
some mihviduals but may lead to serious maladjustments in other cases 
It IS thus deal that what may be a cause in one case may he merely a 
eon elate m anothei with little if any signthcance 

For purposes of discussion 'he factors which oficn appear to operate 
as causes ol deficiLiicies may be grouped as follows, although in real life 
ihey are not so clearly chffcrentiated and rarely fall into such discrete 
categories 

I Physiological factors 

II Intellectual factors including intelligence 

1) Instructional facials 

4 Emotional and affective factors 

5 Environmental conditions 

1 Physiological factors In this group of factors are included such 
Items as health, physical development, nutrition, visual, auditory and 
physical defects, kinesthetic irregularities, and glandular unbalance It 
IS commonly lecognized that ill healili, letardcd physical and motor 
development, and malnutrition interfere with optimal learning and 
growth Large numbers of children suffer from various kinds of visual. 
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auditory, and other physical defects that interfere seriously m such 
skills as learning^ to read and write In young cliildren some of these 
sense organs^ are not matured enough to stand the strain on them 
required by the close work of the classroom Kinesthetic irregularities, 
such as muscular imbalance of the eye, speech defects, lack of motor con- 
trol, and mixed dominance of eyes and hands, are known to interfere 
with the learning of the basic skills Gates ® has listed as causes of spelling 
deficiency the following physical conditions (1) defects of sensory mech- 
anisms, including the visual and auditoiy, (2) defects of the motor 
mechanism, including general motor incoordination, defective writing, 
defective articulation, defective eye-muscle control, inappropriate eye 
movements, and eye-voice span in reading 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the various glands of internal 
secretion, such as the thyroid and pituitary glands, affect behavior Thi'i 
relationship is self evident when one considers the manner in which 
motivation is influenced through the avenue of the emotions Dis- 
turbances of the glandular mechanism contribute derisively to changes 
in emotional tone and hence to instability of personality 

Vitamins and learning Recent research in the field of vitamins suggests 
that there is some relationship between vitamin intake and efficiency of 
leaning Harrell * for example reports the results of an experiment 
which shows that in sixteen different learning experiences there was m 
every instance a difference in favor of a group "with increased vitamin 
intake" Not all of the results were statistically significant but all diffci- 
ences were in the same direction For increased menial efficiency it seems 
evident that the learner should be well nourished Special attention 
should be given to sec that there is no vitamin deficiency in the diet 
of the indnidual 

2 Intellectual factors Thorndike has pointed out that intellect has 
several dimensions Intellect may be thought of as possessing altitude or 
level, that is, the height at which the individual can attain success with 
tasks arranged in increasing order of difficulty The higher the level of 
difficulty at which success is attained, the higher the level of the intellect 
Intellect also may be thought of as possessing width or range The greatei 
the variety of tasks of a given level of difficultv the individual can 
perform successfully, the greater the range of intellect at that level Intel 
lect also has area, or volume, terms used to mean the total number of 

8 Arthur I Gates, The Psychology of Reading and Spelling, Coninbutions lo Edu 
cation No isg (New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College Columbia Uni 
versiiy igzz) 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection (New York, D Appleton 
Century Company, Inc 1991) 

“ Ruth F Harrell Effect of Added Thiamine on Learning, Contributions to Educa 
tion, No B77 (New York, Bureau oE Publicationa, Teachen College, Columbia Uni 
versuy, 1943) 

AO E L Thorndike, The Measurement of Intelligence (New York, Bureau of Publica 
Lioni, Teachers College, Columbia Univemty, igsg) 
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tasks of some specified sort at which intellect succeeds In simple language^ 
Thorndike means that intelligence is made up of thousands of specific 
abilities such as ability to compare, to discriminate, to react rapidly (or 
slowly), to perceive, to draw, to manage people, and so forth 

Most iniclligence tests measure the altitude ol the intellect Thorn- 
dikes CAVD Tests measure a numbei of the specifics referred to above 
and thus give a mcasuie of width and area as well as altitude of intellect 
Information concerning these three aspects of intellect enables one to 
know not only the relaiivc power of a person’s intellect but also, to a 
degree, what he has clone with his intellect, the extent to which he has 
used It, and the different avenues of interest that he lias explored 

In contrast to Thorndike’s view that intciligcnee is made up of thou 
sands of specifics we have the “g and a” theory of Spearman In his view 
intelligence is made up of a general factor g, plus any number of special 
factors Speaiman interprets g as a form of energy It may be looked on as 
energy, plasticity, a favorable balance of various 01 game conditions, and 
so forth The j faciots aie such things as musital capacity, mathematical 
lapaeity, and so on Thorndike and Spearman diHer as 10 the degree ol 
lelationship existing between the different items Iht trclinical statistical 
research is unbelievably complex and may be left for advanced students 
The wide lange in the levels of intelleti among individuals is com 
monly reeogni/ed People vary in intelligence from tlit ievtJ of the idiot 
to the level of the genius Success in school is in gcneial elo!eJy related 
to level of intellect Pupils at the lower levels ol iiuelligcncc often cn 
counter seiious difficulty in mastering their school w'Oik It is known 
however, that in some cases pupils of a idauvely high level of intelligence 
also experience difficulty m learning some of thi essential skills 

One of the fiiu steps in diignosing inability to learn is to dctirmme 
the indiviiliiar? mental level The most commonly used index of mentil 
ability IS the intelligencf’ quotient,^^ which is the ratio of the pupil’s 
mental and (hionological ages An intelligence cjuotiLnt of less than yt; 
IS ordinarily legaidcd as indicating so low a mental level that thf indi 
Mtlml possessing ii should be assigned to a special class where a modified 
instructional program can be offered Oidinanlv cases with IQs bclovc 
",0 indicate the advisability of institutionalisation 

Sometimes pupils do not leain because of special intellectual disabili 
ties Low scores in one area and high scores in othei areas indicate the 
possible presence of a special deficiency There are niany different 
varieties of disabilities They may be grouped under the following main 

11 C Spearman, The Nalure of Irtlelligence and the Principles of Cognition (Ne^\ 
York, The Macmillan Compmy 1927) 

12 L L IhurMone, The Vectors of the Mind (Chicago UnivcrsHj nf Chicago Press 
1925) Deals with multiple (actor analysis (or the isolation of primary trails 

I Tcrmin. The Mensurement of Intelh^enre (llusioii Huughirin MiIIliii Com 
pan> 1916) 

F N Frreniin Mental Tests (Boiton Houghion Mililin Company, 1996) 
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heads (i) perceptual disabilities, such as slowness of perception of diverse 
stimuli, (2) deficiencies in visual and auditory memory span, (g) alexia, 
or word blindness, resulting in inability to recognize the meaning of 
written or printed symbols, (4) aphasia, a defect in, or loss of, the power 
of expression by speech, writing, or signs, (5) agraphia, or inability to ex- 
press ideas in writing, and (6) amusia, or loss of ability to produce or to 
apprehend melodies and musical sounds 

It IS important, also, to bear in mind the fact that different kinds of 
intelligence are now recognized by psychologists,^* such as abstract intel- 
ligence, the kind required for work on intellectual school tasks, social 
intelligence, the kind involved m social relationships, and concrete or 
mechanical intelligence,” the kind involved in working with tools, 
machines, and concrete objects These kinds of intelligence exist in vary- 
ing degrees in each individual, rarely to the same extent in any one 
person Knowledge of the character of a pupil’s intellect is of considerable 
value jn the guidance of learning, in vocational guidance, and in the 
diagnosis of disability The instructional program of pupils with below 
average abstract intelligence and above average mechanical intelligence 
should clearly not be the same as for a pupil of high abstract intelligence 
ind low mechanical intelligence The former should probably be guided 
into a course in some kind of shop work, whereas the latter appears to 
haic the kind of ability icqiiiied for more acadeiujc work Special adjust- 
ments must be made in the woik of pupils who have special kinds of 
mental defects that intciferc with optima] growth 

Insufficient mental ability is listed here as a primary cause, but it may 
be in fact a secondary cause based upon a defective ncivoiis system, 
glandular imbalance or ihe like 

Furthei more, sharp distinction must be made between definite mental 
inadequacy and seeming 01 deceptive lark of mental ability Lack of 
mental ability, so-called in many cases, actually turns out to be Jack of 
interest in a poor curriculum and poor teaching, lack of interest or active 
antagonism due to unfavorable leathei personality, unfavorable home 
attitudes toward school, lack of energy due to malnutrition or overwork 
outside school, lack of interest due to continued failure, which in turn 
14 The expression kinds of intelligence' must not be interprtied too litenllv 'Ml 
the facts concernin;^ the nature of inielli[;ence arc not vet available At present the 
most careful interpretation is that intelligence n>hatc\er it is is a basic function of the 
organism In some individuals it seems to manifest itself most effectively in detlinfj 
\ulh abstract ideis, in others with concrete matters, and in still others with social re 
lationships All persons use their intelligence that is have some facility with all 
three types of mateiial No person has no facility whatever with any one of the 
types Kinds of intelhgcnce means diilcrenl manifestations not disparate fiinda 
mental types of intelligence 

IB E L Thorndike Intelligence and Its Uses Harper’s Magazine (Januarv iqso), 
pp 227 235 Popular account 

George D Stoddard, The Meaning of Intelligence (New York, The Mannillrtii Com 
pany 1943), Part V 
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may be due to poor study habits, in turn due to poor teaching, or poor 
home environment not conducive to study, and so on 

Finally, it must be remembered that intelligence, defined as ability to 
do school work, manifests itself very differently in different situations 
Previous experience, guidance, success or failure, the total educational 
situation all affect this The motives and ambitions of the pupil also 
definitely affect the results obtained as well as the level of mental ability 
Studying the mental capacities and special aptitudes of pupils There 
IS no question that mental capacity conditions educational progress Many 
studies have demonstrated that wide variations in intelligence exist at 
all age levels and in all grades Children vary greatly both in their ability 
to learn and in the rates at which they learn It is therefore necessary to 
organize the educational program so that provision is made for these 
individual differences 

Intelligence tests There are both group and individual intelligence 
tests which purport to measure the general level of the pupils mental 
ability There are group tests usable at all levels of the school Some of 
these te,sts are verbal, whereas others are non-verbal The latter have been 
developed for use with children loo young to read and with illiterates or 
handicapped readers Some of the well-known group tests are the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Tests,'” the Terman Group Test of Mental 
\bihty," the Otis Quick-Scoring Intelligence Test ” the Haggerty In- 
telligence Examination,'" the Kuhlmann Anderson Intelligence Test,'" 
the California Test of Mental Maturity," and Thorndike’s CAVD Intel- 
ligence Examination " 

Individual mental tests commonly used are the Terman-Merrill 
Revision of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test" and the Kuhlmann 
Intelligence Test " 

Tests of special aptitude It has been recognized that the tests of 
general intelligence do not give a measure of the special abilities and 
talents which some individuals apparently possess This has led to the 
development of various kinds of tests of special aptitude for certain voca- 
tions, such as teaching, nursing, and salesmanship Typical tests of this 
kind are the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests," Orleans Algebra 
Prognosis Tests,'" and the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent" 

ifl \ onkers on Hudson NY World Book Company, 19^8 
iTYonkerton Hudson NY, World Book Coinpan) 1921 
i8\onkeis on Hudson, NY, World Book Company, 1936, 1937, 193B 
^ oukers on Hudson, NY World Book Company, 1920 
'<3 Minneapolis, Minn Fducilional Test Bureau, 1942 

Los ^n^eles Calif Southern ralifornia School Book Depository, igg'y 
New York, Institute of Educational Research Division ol Ps\cholo^v 1927 

23 BosLon, Hnvighlon MitHin Company 1937 

24 Minneapolis Minn , Lducaiional Test Bureau, 1939 
Yonkers on Hudson, N\ , Woild Book Company, 1921 
\onkeis oil Hudson, NY World Book Company 1928 

2 T New York Silver Burden Company. 1919 
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The reader is referred to Hull’s Aptitude Testing/^ and Bingham’s 
Aptitudes and Aptitude TesUng^'^ for a detailed discussion of methods of 
measuring aptitude. 

There are certain limitations about the use of intelligence tests that 
should be borne in mind They have been well seated by Witty as 
follows 

During the past ten years, intelligence tests have been subjected to careful 
study, and experimental data now enable one to appraise them with consider- 
able fairness and impartiality Today wl are aware of the limitations as well as 
the values of these tests It is evident that many of the high hopes and claims 
of mental-test enthusiasts have not been fulfilled For example, we art fully 
aware that a single test is not a reliable measure oE the individual's mental 
ability We have noted some of the hazards in predicting mental growth from 
Lest results, and the fallacies and dangers involved in certain educuional prac 
ticLs have been cited In addition, we are now able to see how unwarranted 
and false were some of oui assumptions associated with race or se\ differences 
m intelligence Moreover, we have seen the limitations ol the Lest scoies used 
independently in prt dieting special ability or aptitude Despite these limita 
Lions of intelligence and aptitude testing, its use still occupies a sigiulicant role 
in educational woik W'hen test results are considered in connection with other 
data in arriving at an csiimaie ol a child s nature and needs, they arc of un 
disputed vaUie Ireaccd in cuiijunciiuii with developiiiLiiiai data cuvexing pliysi- 
cal, emotional, and educational growth, they help us understand children 
Hazards in their use arc numerous, but, notwiihstaiiding tlicsc facts, tests may 
assist the teacher 111 arriving at a sound basis lor intelligent diagnosis, intelligent 
counseling and inielligeni guidance of school children 

For detailed discussions of the natuie nuriuie contioversy the reader 
should consult, Intelligenct Its Naiuie and Nu)t\i)e, Thiity^Ninih Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study ol hduLaiion, Paris 1 and II, 
published by Public bchooi Publishing Co, 1940 Another important 
volume in which much of the contruvcisiai data is assembled and 
evaluated is the volume by George Stoddard, The Meaning of Intel- 
ligence 

5 Instructional factors Unsatisfactoiy giowth of a pupil may be due 
to shoiLconungs in his niasieiy ot what has been taught, to laulty methods 
of work and study, and to naiiowncss ol lus experiential batkgiound If 
instruction has proceeded too lapidly and has not consistently cheeked 

C L Hull Aptitude Testing (Yonkers on Hudson, World Book Company, 

1928) srj pp 

■io W C Bingliam Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing (New York, Harper &. Drolhers, 
jga?) 39 “ PP 

JO p WiLty in Elementary Lducaltoual Psycholo^, edited by Charles L Skinner 
(New York Prentice Hall, Inc, 1945) pp 1*3 130 
ai Stoddard, op ctl 

will not be possible because of limitations oE space lo give more thin a general 
statement of the nature of learning factors The reader is referred to the classified 
bibliography at the end of ibis chapter for references in which these deficiencies aic 
described and methods of diagnosing them in the various areas of the fuinculum arc 
praented 
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the extent to which the pupil is mastering what is being taught, the pupil 
may have accumulated a number ol dcficiencits that interfere With suc- 
cessful progress For example, in arithmetic knowledge of the basic addi 
tion facts IS essential to successful work in multiplication Weakness in 
the former will contribuit direclJy to deficiency in the latter Similarly 
failure 111 chemistr) may be due to low reading ability, or to weakness in 
mathematics Likewise because of faulty instruction a pupil may have 
learned inefficient methods of study and bad work habits The following 
description hy Atkin shows the difference in the methods of studying 
spelling used by children with high and with low learning indices 

The outstanding charaettristics of ihe siudv meihods of children in spelling at 
the verv high learning level arc the presence of a very svstemiLic ind well- 
organized plan of study nr approach m doing their woik All of these children 
used a number of the folloising icrhni(|ues in studying their spelling visunliza 
tioii voralualinn transfei svllibication writing down the weirds on p iper while 
looking It the niimLOgraphed lonn and writing dovvn the words nn piper from 
memur) It is true that the childien did not use the above menuoned techniques 
m the samp order, tor variation in method vv is an outstanding LharaciensUc of 
this group ol spellers Another tiiarkcd kiiuie of the manner in whith these 
(luldren did their vsork was the /tal with which most ol them studied and the 
unusual displav ol initiuive coiiimon to both boys and girls and to those in 
the twu grade groups • 

\nalysis of the stud) iiiethuds ol children hiving very low learning indices 
reveals many noticeable weaknesses 'I here is i marked lack of systematic 
nieihcjcl urgariizatiuii and seti dirciiion in the study of sjiclling in tins group 
Most ol the tiscs show a distmci lack of toiuentruiun lack of urgini/ed study, 
iiul lack oi cfleccivc sell direction Such devices as vocalization syllabjcatiun, 
i isuaiiz itioii iiid transler weie used but sekloin and then iiol vciy elTectively 

LiuIli this heading should also be considtied tlu iiilUiciUL ol matters 
related to the curriculum, the instructional piograni, and the maicrials 
of insLrutLion that condition learning Such aspicis ol Lhc i iii i leulum as 
Its scope, Its organization, Us Hcxibilitv and adajjubility, and its relation 
10 die needs and interests of the pupils should bt exainined Such items 
about iristiuction as tlu basis of giouping the children, piomotion poli- 
ties, die underlying philosophy ol inctliod, techniques of distiplinc, the 
guidance program the skill of the teacliei and the like also aflut child 
growth Sinnlaily it is neecssary lo ronsidci the adequacy elfieiencVi 
difficulty, and quality of the mateiials of instruction as well as the geneial 
quality of the school plant and equipment The adnniiisirative lelatjoiis 
between members of the staff, the morale of the staff, provisions foi 
improvement of instruction, and similar matters arc more remote factois 
that affect the quality of instruction These and other items i elated to 
tunieulum, instruction, and materials will be considered fully in sue 
ceeding chapters A geneial suivey of factors m the instructional situation 
that interfere with pupil progress was made by a committee of the 

^•^5 Atkin, The S/ndv Habits of Fnpils with Hig/i and Low leaim)\g Indices in 
Spelling, I npiiblishecl Masters litciiis I tuversil> of Minnesota 
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Department of Superintendence The twenty factors checked most 
frequently by 1,599 pi^fsons in educational positions of various kinds in 
<ill parts of the country in a list of one hundred possible items were the 
following 

1 Many schools fail by reason ol iheir meager salanes, to attract and hold 
as teachers, persons of adequate ability and training for the proper service 
of children 

2 The school often fails to discover and to measure adequately capacities 
and abilities as a basts for discovering and meeting individual needs and 
differences 

3 Too many teachers fail to bring to their position an adequate knowledge 
of the laws of child growth and child psychology 

4 The school lails at all levels to free itself Irom practices and pioccdures 
which are whollv iradtiional as 10 origin 

5 Most schools fail to empliasi/c iieative self exprcssiv e .icLnity more than 
the mastery of routine academic matenal 

6 Ihe school Luo nlien lads to evaluate the success or failure of its methods, 
practices atid proi edures in terms ol ihcir effect ujjon the individual stu 
(lent rather ilian in terms ol then effect upon ihc group 

7 Ihe sihool lads to eoriclalc closely the subject matter of iis eurniuluin 
with the LxjDeiieiice of the ehdd 

b I lie school loo often lads through carelessness oversight or lor reasons 
of expediency to see dial icuhcrs ire issigned to the positions lor winch 
they iiivL been irained nid which they are compeieni 10 fill 

9 Too many teachers fad to bring 10 their prolessiun an adequate knowl 
edge at die developing philosopliy ol education 

10 Secondary scliools in general fad to incorporate in their orginuation and 
courses provision lor students noi planning to tnicr lollcgc or to tiaiii 
for die prolessions 

11 Most schools tail to rcpioduic in then ilassioonis situations which iic 
conipinbic 10 and winch oiler ailecjuaic opporiunity lor training m life 
siiuatinns 

12 ihe school lads to know ippicciaie and utilize adequately the. out nl 
siJiooi Lxpciiemc ol its pupils 

13 1 e uher training insniuuons too olicn I ul to articulate closely their 
nicihuds and piactjces with those ol the public school system for which 
they are pitpanng teachers 

14 Ihe school too ollcii violates igiiuics, or disregards the psychological law 
of readiness by employing methods, leaclung subjects and requiring 
pupil rcsf^mscs at tniicv iiid uiuici conditions which violate Jundamental 
and psychological considerations 

15 loo many teachcis fail to apply to ihc teiching task those professional 
prinuplcs winch should drtcruiinc their practice with lelcrcncc to die 
learning siiuation 

16 The school too often fails to set up and to lollow a scientific method and 
procedure with reference to the promotion of pupils 

17 The school fails to govern its procedure with reference to the individual 
pupil in the light of his capacities and limitations and fearlessly present 
the implications thereof to the pupil and to the parents 

Five Unifying tactan ni ^mciicrtu hlncatum, Ninth liearbonk of the Department 
oE Superintendence of the Vaiional Krincaiion Associaiion (Washington, D C 193 i)j 
PP 397 390 
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18 Supervisori fail Lo develop and lo Apply an idequate and 'workable policy 
of supervisory procedure 

19 The scliool fails to make adequate use of the needs of students as a basis 
for then classification 

so The school has standardized equipment and curriculum to such an ex 
lent that the particular and individual needs of pupils and communities 
may not be met adequately 

Ihc students should consult the original report £01 lull details of this 
important investigation The suggestions for iinprosing these conditions 
arc vciy suggestive and helpful 

4 Emotional and afFective factors Emotional factors (such as interests 
and emotions) and social faciots (such as iivalry, eoopeiation, and place 
in tin group) aic directly related to the complex psychology of motiva- 
tion It is obvious that the lesponscs of the individual to various kinds 
oL stimuli arc determined by a wide variety ot tendencies to act Some of 
these tendencies arc constiuctive and valuable othus aic unwholesome 
and desiiurtive for vaiious reasons a pupil may Jiave developed a dislike 
of some siibjeei He may not see its value It may be too tliffitult for him 
He may Uek iniportant basic louiulations It may he outside of the laiige 
ot his interests The subject may be pooily presented by the leachei The 
pupil may lack the eapaeity ot sustained ellort U In general (onsequcnces 
arc a bad cinotioiial state and umltsiiablt inaladjustment 

\nothti pupil may not adjust saiisUiionly to his classmates his 
leadiers and otlicis uilh whom In comes into contact The result nia\ 
eicJicr b( withdiawal 011 his pan 01 aggicssivc bchavioi He may develop 
unsocial Ciaits He nay rommii miiioi misdemeanors (hat may ultimaiclv 
lead to iiioiL set lous olhnscs I he scliool must analyze and evaluate the 
bchavioi of pu[)ih and seek the type ot stimulation that will initiate and 
sustain activity toward socially clesiiablc goals 

5 Environmental factors 1 here are many elements of the environment 
dial afleei the devedopiiieut oi the individual Some of these conditions 
arc positive and roiisit uctivc , otliers. wholly destructive in their influ 
Slices first of all is the gcneial c|uality of the social ami matc‘iial en 
vironmeni ol the school itself and the nature of the leaining expciitiiLLS 
that are provided Ihesc will he considered more fully in Chapters X 
and XIV 1 lien the elnld's behavior reflects the inliuence ot the home, the 
attitudes and intetests ol his associates, and the expeiicnces he has in the 
community The liome furtJicimorc contributes to the child s feeling 
of security 01 insceiirily Frequent iiiigiatioii from one neighborhood to 
anothei, poverty unemployment of parents, lack of food, and broken 
homes are truly disruptive forces that affect the personality oi the indi- 
vidual decisively The apparent relationship between environment and 
delinquency brings into shaip relief the environmental forces that detei 
mine behavior Prescott has summanzetl this point of view as follows ' 

Daniel A Prescoii, chairnmn, Fmotion and tht tducatwc Pinvess (W .isliing an, 
DC , ^inenrm Council 011 Iducaiiun igjB) pp 15s ujs 
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Delinquents are recruited mainly fiom those (a) vho are victims of an in 
tolerable hiatus between desires and the ability or opportunity to achieve these 
desires, ( 6 ) who are suffering- unbearable repression at home and at school, (r) 
who find It impossible to- achieve a satisfactory sense of valued belonging in our 
society because of racial, religious, or cultural differences, or because of personal 
stigmata, (d) who are deprived of an adequate affeciional life by broken homes 
or because of the personal characteristics of their parents or of themselves, (e) 
whose life has been overstimulated until they thirst foi more and more emotion, 
(f) whose life has been starved emotionally until they feel that anything is bet- 
ter than the complete drabness they have experienced, and (ij^) who find in the 
delinquent a thrill whicli releases tlicm from unbearable tensions of a wide 
nnety of types Homes and schools will have to concern themselves more ef- 
fectively with the direction of the desires of their pupils and w'lth experiences 
that influence the development tit basic value concepts 

Owing to lack of contacts with social and industrial life in the com- 
munity through travel, excursions, reading, and the like a pupil may 
lack th( background of experience necessary lo make what is being 
Icaincd meaninglul and vital to him The illusii ations that have been 
given fUC examples of the many kinds of diffiniltics (which may grow out 
of environmental factois) tliat may interfcic with progress and growth 

^'Vhile jt IS (viticni that the causes of unfavorable development often 
aiL to be found in readily identifiabk elemenis in the environment itself 
(he more fund uiicnial questions may be raised ^\'hat in fact are the 
undtrlying icasons foi (he existence of these unwholesome conditions^ 
To what extent are they beyond the control of the school? The leasons 
ate undoubtcdlv to be found partly m the social and eronoinir dsjiects of 
(omnuinity life partly in the attitudes of the community toward educa- 
tion in general and jiartlv in the latk of educational leadership Burton 
has summarised the conditions in the social orthr which often are the 
basic underlying causes of the existence of iinwholesnine influences that 
.iffeit ihe grow'th and dovtiopiiuni of the Jiulividual unfavorably 

I Ii\equitabie distribuhan of resources resulting in inadequate financing of 
schools poor economic status of manv homes, etc 
A Inadetjuate educational situation 

1 Poorly constructed unattractive buildings with poor facilities, in 
adequate play space and other special items 

2 Inadequate curriculum, poor or nonexistent instructional material 
large overcrowded classes inadequate pupil experiences, heavy 
teaching load 

3 Poorly selected, poorly trained, poorly pud teachers 

B Undesirable housing neighborhoods, inadequate recreational facilities 
G Low economic status of many homes 

1 I ack of education resulting in parental antagonism toward school 
and in lack of cooperation, resulting in truancy and absence 
a Necessity to supplement family income necessitating work after 
school resulting in fatigue and other contributing causes 

flB Adapted from William H Duiton, The Guidance of Learning 4 ctivitie^ (New 
York, D Appleton Century Company, Inc, 1944). pp 459460 
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H Stress and strain wilhm family gioup duL to economic insecuniy 

4 \bsence of books and magazines, library cards, travel experiences, 
•ind other cultural items 

5 Malnutrition (This is found also in homes of good economic status 
but for different reasons) 

6 Frequent moves in search of employment resulting in changes in 
schools and gaps in schooling 

y lack of protection from disease failure to have adenoids removed 
or oihei necessary care lack ol glasses nr other physical aids 
8 Lick of quiet place lor study 

II Cuhhol of \(liool by fomenintive elements in present uUilt generation 
who received their ediiration in the past bv meit, and nftrn 

C(juifljd/v fdufatinnal Itader^ 

\ Vinis Ilf irlueition out of dale an undimorrilit philosophy of cdun 
lion 

B Lick of modern scientific approach 
C Unde momtie administration and supervision 

D V curntulum poorly or not at all aclapied to the needs inierests and 
ibilitiLS of the pupils 10 the needs of the coimnunus 
E Tndition'il teaching methods based upon an erronious conieption of 
th( learnt r and of learning 

F Tnclnional giadt orgimzaium arbiirarv stand inls n( promotion 
vholly theoretic il glide i year progress 
G Vduli standards of success set up vMihoiit rcgnrd loi ilu naiurr of the 
learner o( learning of individuil differences 
H 1 ac k of ui idcquitc program of profession d iijijiiovliiiliii loi the stiff 
I I'atliite of (he piokssion'il leaders to inlorm irid cclur ue (lii public 
J Jnddcqiiite iucal fininnng of school prtigrnn in ill its dci iih nith 
coneonuLants already Jjsrcd 

III Low jriinrd fnr rdurntion for loathing and for icichers on part ol sub 
stanti il niunliirs of I ty public 

A Pool finincing equipment ind program ns alrcadv lislttl 
B Pool stindirds for teacher selection and training loss required levels 
of 

1 Professional L(|UipmeiiL Meager inining nnd evperjinie poor 
methods ignorance of modern concepts of leirning of leiching of 
results, of evaluation 

2 PhysKiI equipment Ordinary appearmcc nveiage nr less than 
average good health lack ol energy 

^ Personal equipment Ordinary appeirance lack of poise, eathusi 
asm good judgment, open minderiness and mariv other traits lack 
of ambition 

4 Social equipment Lack of ability and willingness to cooperate tc 
adapt oneself to be considerate and many other items 

5 Intellectual equipment Ordinary or less native ability, poor cul- 
luial background narrow interests, poor general information, lack 
of interest in world affairs and so on 

IV Inadequate understanding by paients (on all economic levels) of prm 
ciples of child caie and rearing, of human motivations control of behavior 
and .so fouh 

A Harsh imposed authoritarian discipline— or^ 

B Overprocection and coddling 
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C Failure to participate m and guide children's leisure tune activities, 
reading radio listening, mo\ie going, choice of companions, and so 
forth 

D Failure to give security through the above plus inconsistent discipline, 
guidance indulgence, through lack of protection from adult tensions, 
problems quarrels and so forih 

E Failure in broken homes to protect children from the particular emo- 
tional strains involved in this situation 

F Exposure to racial, national, religious and political prejudices 

V Presence m our society of large immigrant populatiom 

A Bi lingualism in many homes 

B Double load on pupil if required to attend native language or religious 
in addition to public school 

C Inevitable direct contact with racial naiional religious and political 
prejudices 

Ihe iinpiicdtions of this list of fundamental causes of less than 
optimum giowtli ol individuals are far i caching and of deep social 
signihtance Ihe issues that are raised can in mme cases be dealt with 
locally wheieas in the case of others, the hnaneing of education, foi 
example the problems are of national concern 

Interrelations of factors Though m certain cases some one of the five 
groups of faetors that have been described in the cause of the learning 
difficulty, in most eases seveial inieiiclaiecl lactois appeal lo contnbnlc 
to the eoriduion Weakness in leading, toi example is sometimes due to 
combination oE low menial abiliiv, lack ol exjuiicniial background and 
lack of inteiesL in reading 

The lolltnving analysis of the vaiiet) of Jactors that aie assoeiaicri in 
various (oinljinations with the specilic aiea ol reading disabilitv illustrates 
in a concitte way each of the hvc categories just discussed The list is an 
dclapiaiion of the discussion tn the book by Monroe and Backus 

1 Physiological factors 
a Visual defects 

b Auditory defects 

r Difficulties in motor control 

d Physical defects md dcbilililing conditions 

2 IrUcllectuil Factors 

a General level of intelligenee 
h Verbal disabilities 
c Peculiarities in modes of thought 

3 Emotional Factors 

a Conditions contributing to unravorible attitude toward reading, such 
as emotional immaturity limiditv. predilection against reading 
b Conditions the result of reading disability, such as withdrawal, aggres 
sive action, hypertension, and compensating mechanisms 
c Associated or conditioned responses, such as reactions assoQated witli 
fear punishment and simiJar negative reactions 

Marion Monroe and B Backus Rrmeaial Reading (Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Compmv vp37) 
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4 Instnirtional Factors 

a Deficiencies in preparation or readiness for reading 
b Inappropriate, reading materials 

r Poor adjujitment of methods of instruction to individual differences 
d Poorly motivated work 
e Overcrowded classes 

/ InsufTicient use by teacher of testing and diagnosis 
g Highly routmired ind standardired instructional proredures required 
by supervisor w'hith discourage flexibility and teadier initiative 
ft No planned or adequate remedial piogram 

5 Lnvironrncntal Factors 

a Lack ol cooperation between school anil home 
b Emoljonal stress and insecuiity m the home and elsewhere 
r Fconomic iiisLiurity 
d Frequent migration 
e Illiteracy and language handicaps 
/ Meager piovision of suitable reading materials 

From the list given abovi of tausativc factors, the diagiiostn lan can 
often eliminate certain factors as inopeiative on the basis of preliminaiy 
information derived horn observation, interview, and examinalion He 
ean then lormulatc a lentauvc judgment as to the londitions that have 
unfavorably affected learning to read By means of appropriate diagnostic 
methods he should then attempt to establish the eoiicetness of this 
hypothesis When the causative factors have once bun established, they 
should then be correctetl or removed wlicn possible oi nctessary adjust- 
ments made lo allow for factors that cannot be corieetcd, such as a low 
lestl o( mental ahiluy ladical changes in the insiriuiioi al piogiam may 
be necessary 

SECTION , 

THE TECHNIQUES OE DI^UNOSIS 

Levels of diagnosis I here are dilfercnt levels of diagnostic study, 
ranging fitirii a casual observation by a layman that an individual seema 
to be hard ol hiaiing to the clinical study ol hearing by a spttialist, fiom 
A general impiession that a pupil has difhcuUv in reading to a critical 
analysis of the pioccss by w'hich he ints to get meaning fioni the 
printed page 

The (lassinom leachei can gain a great deal ol inloniiation about tlu 
pupils methods ol work b> obseiving him while he prepares an assign 
ment in tlu Iibiaiy oi elassrooin and noting his difficulties As a check 
on the correctness of these impicssions the teacher can make use of the 
lesulis of group tests or diagnostic tests that locate his deficiencies with 
grentfr arcuiacy and definiteness In case of need of inoie exact knowledge 
to establish hypotheses about the status of the individual and the factors 
involved, use can be made of highly analytical clinical procedures and 
instruments Discrimination should be used in the selection of diagnostic 
insliuments and indiscriminate testing should be avoided The diagnosis 
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should be only as deLaikd as may be necessary Lo reveal dearly ihe natuie 
of the disability In general a program of diagnosis should be simple to 
operate and as easy to apply as is consistent with good results The 
1 datively few cases whose diagnosis requires the use of expensive equip 
iTicnt and materials should be referred to a central clinic for examination 
Very few communities are able to finance the installation of fully 
equipped clinics For practical purposes ingenious homcniadc devues 
can be put to considerable use There is no hocus pocus about educa- 
rioiial diagnosis 

Jhiee levels of diagnosis can be jdcntiiied as follows 

1 (wfueiai The procedures at this level include tlinsc th it are used to make 
d general evaluation of the characteristics ol ihc educatioml produn 
that were described m Chapter VI 

2 Analytical The procedures at this level are diignostic tests that are in 
tended to locate and identify with precision and in detail the shortiom 
mgs and deficiencies existing in some mijor area of learning 

\ r^ycholocual The procedures used at this level determine the exact na- 
ture and the causes of weiknesses that have been located Tlie techniques 
include 

a Controlled observation m test situations 
fi \nalysis ol written work 

( Analysis ol 01 dl responses or aciounts ol procedures 
d \nalysis of .i product by conipaiison widi diagnostic devices 
f Interview or questionnaire 
1 Clinical tests and laboratory pioccclures 
g Analysis of olj|ettJVc records of vaiious kinds 

Each intthod ol studying a deficiency discloses certain characteristics 
ol behavior, but each iiuihod has its limitations Standaidized and in- 
loimal tests limit diagnosis to the particular situation and form ol 
iLipniisc clifittd ObsLivation tends to limit the analysis to the clcmenis 
nf a Situation that are most readily observable and hence diagnosis is 
often incorapletc and overlooks vital elements The analysis of oral and 
wiiittn responses is often limited by their inaccuracy and indefinitencss 
and the inierpretatioii of the inforniaiiuii is usually subjective In tlu 
inteiviLW theiL is olten an unconscious bias or conflict of petsonahties 
The develojjnuiU of clinical anel laboratory procedures is still very 
liTTiited in such aieas as personality tiaits, but tliLic have been rapid 
strides m such areas as reading and arithmetie Ihe practical value ol 
these procedures has however been amply demonstrated, and the aiuhois 
recommend then use with full leeogniiion of their limitations In the 
following pages these procedures will be briefly discussed The funda- 
mental importance of a thorough medical examination when dealing with 
a chiltl having learning difficulty of a sciious kind is merely indicated at 
this point Special types of information helpful in diagnosing Icaining 
that can be secured horn competent medical diagnosticians and opticians 
are indicated from time to time 
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1 General dtagnosii The procedures lo be used jn making a general 
diagnosis are well stated in the following outline by Woody and Sangren 
of the steps to be taken in analyzing the results of a general testing 
program 

OuTi INE OF Procedure for Teachers' Conffrencf on Results 

FROM IHI- TtSTlNC PROGRAM 

1 Hasty survey ol City Summaries shovsing athievLiuent by grades and ex- 
pected sLcindirds of arhievenieni in order lo ohiun general tendencies in 
the ritv IS a whole 

a Ilastv survev ol Cnv Suinniaries shovviiig the idiievemenl on the vaiious 
tests b\ grades in ihe difterciii buddings to sec Iiovs the results in i par 
tiriilar building compare with results in oihti buildings 
Iniensivt analysis of the Building Summary with emphasis on the fol 
lowing points 

a GculmI trends of piogress 

li Grades cxcLLcling expected or city standirds ol arlnevemenl 
( Grades, fading to ittain cxpectctl or citv stand irds of arhitvcnient 
cl Grades ipproximaung or equaling cvpecied or city standards of 
achicvciiiLiit 

r The aniounis by sshich each grade deviates Irom ibe expected ui city 
stand irds of nchievcmcni 

/ 1 he consisiicncc ol the level ol neluevenieiu in the dilTeieiit grades on 

the various tests 

g Relation ol the adiicvenient on mental tests to that on educvtiunil 
tests 

3 Intensive .milvsis of Grade Sunimaiies by classes with tmphisis on points 
given under piovided there is more than one class in i grade in the 
Innlding under consideraiion 

r\ Cniual an ilvsis ol ceiiam Class Summaries sliowing the athievenuni nl 
individual pupils and emphasizing (he iolJovung points 
a Cunipanson of the level ol achievement in the class with the expected 
Ol City standard ul achievement 

The relation of individual achievement to the general level of achieve 
ment in the class 

r The number of pupils attaining scores lower than those in the pre 
ceding grades 

ri The nuinher of pupils attuning scores lugiiei than those iii the sut 
cceding grades 

r Ihe consisteiiLe ol tJie pupils achievenient un tiie dilfcient tests 

h Lnumeraiion and discussion ul laciors whicli might explain outstanding 
deviations from the expected or city standards ol achievement by certain 
grades or by certain pupils involving the lollowjiig points 
a Critical comparison ol mental and educational levels achieved 
b Historical survey of class or individual pupils which might throw light 
un the deviations in achievement 

c Discussion ol the methods of teaching employed and evaluation of the 
methods in terms ol standard books on methods 
d Discussion of the amount of time devoted to the teaching of the sub 
jecis under consideration 

>8 C Woody and P Sangren AdmmislTaUon o/ the Tf^liug Program (Yunkeri on 
Hudjon, N Y , Woild Book Company, 1933) pp *48 249 
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e Discussion ot the causes for discrepancies m the results on the tests and 
the teachers evaluations of the class or of the individual pupils m the 
class 

/ Discussion of the selection of subject matter with emphasis on the 
course of study the textbook, and the supplementary material used 
g Discussion and analysis of the errors made in responses to the test situa 
linns to ascertain, if possible the mental rcaLtion causing the pupils 
to make the eirors 

}\ Discussion of the need lor supervision and the pioiessionil study oi 
ihe prubJcin 

7 Ihc profiiam oi lemcdul suggestions 

Ihis detailed progiain lists the points to be considered by the super- 
visor and Lcaclurs it the results of the Lcstni^r progiam aie to have the 
^icaicst possible valui 'I his analysis should JicJp eacJi tcachei to study 
the prrlorniaiut of the class as a whole and of individual pupils The 
pioblems that will be raised by such .1 discussion will ordiiiaiily be 
iiuiiiLious cnout^h to wairant a sciics ol conlciLncis at which may be 
( onsidcrtcl ways of detennining factois causing infciioi results and ol 
impioving the situation I he details ol possible pioteduics ol diagnosing 
causes ot incffccLive learning and gtowih and means ol obviating them 
will be discussed in succeeding chapieis 

The steps to be taken in evaluating the inlormaiion secured by other 
iiieLhods of appiaisal are similar to those outlined by Woody and Sangren 
lot dealing with the results of tests The evaluation will nceessaiilv be 
Jess precise and dehnne than is possible wnii tests lesuJts because com 
paiablc standards are in must instances lacking In all eases the analysis 
can be done on eiihei an indixidiul 01 a group basis lire total {)irLin( 
should be vetv levtaling On the basis of tlu facts thus seeurtd, intelligent 
sttjjs can be taken bv the school 10 bring about an iinjiiuvcment 

2 AnulylKul diagnoslu tesU These tests are more detailed and an- 
alytical than the survey tests discussed in Chapter Vf In analytical 
diagnosiiL tests major abilities such as reading 01 aicas of the euirieulum 
such as the social studies arc broken into elements The application of 
iluse tests enables the rcaclur to locate the specific place's where weakness 
exists or vdieic skills bieak down On the basis of the results it is possible 
to constiiict a pjohic of tfie individual s status wlucli levcaJs his sLiengtlis 
and weaknesses Ihe Iowa hilent Reading Jests arc an example of this 
kind oi test T hey measure a considerable miinbci of reading skills, as 
tan be seen from the list of the parts ol the test given below 

Iowa Silxnt Reading Tests 

Comprehension 

i Parigraph meaning 
A Social science 
J1 literature 
C Science 

VnnVerh on Hudson N V World Bnnk Compiinv i>i9^ 
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a Word meaning subject matter vocabulary 
A Social science 
B Silence 
C Mdihematics 
D English 

Sentince cunipiehinsion 

Oi ganizalion 

4 SenLeiiii 

5 Paragraph 

A Sclectiuii ul central idea 
B OuLlining 

C Organi/atiun of paragraph 
Location 

G Ability to use tin indix 
A Use ol the index 
B Sikction of key As’uids 
C Alphibctuiiig 


IOTA! COMPRLHtNSION SCOHL 


Hate 

7 Silent reading rate 


Thebt tcilij measure abilities in terms ol dilleieni types of subjecL- 
inatter indutling social stir'nce, Iiicraiure, and science four major 
aspects ol reading are evaluated, namely, compiehensiun, oiganization, 
location of materials 111 ptinietl sources and laie of 1 lading lests ol 
paiagraph- vvoid-, and sentence meaning arc included for measuring 
( oitipiehensioii Undei oigani 7 ation tluic aie lestii of sentence and para 
graph organi/aLion I hrcc tests of paragrajih oigani/aiion are included, 
namely, iieleetioii of the central idea, ouiJining, and paragraph organiza- 
tion Thcie aie thite tests of skills in locating information, namely, use 
of the index, selection of key woids, -and alpliabetizing These tests are 
illustrative of the kinds of diagnostic methods that are very helpful m 
locating specific strengths and weaknesses of pupils Similar tests aic now 
available in various subjects, including among otheis English arithmetic 
social studies, modem languages, and science Many of the new, up-to- 
date insti ueLional materials, textbooks, and woikbooks also include tests 
useful tor diagnostic puiposcs The itsults of these tests enable the 
teacher to discover points at which the class as well as individual pupils 
need help In some of these instructional materials there are also given 
suitable corrective and remedial exercises Analytical tests of this kind 
should always he used to discover specific weaknesses in fields in which 
the general survey tests have already indicated that a possible deficiencry 
may exist 

One of the most analytical senes of diagnostic tests available is the 
Compass Diagnostic Icsis in Aiithmetic ■*" The basis ol ihesc tests is a 

40 Chicigo Stoit I'oic'imjn intl Compiin ioa>' 
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IOWA SILENT READING TESTS ELEMENTARY TEST 



PROFIT L CHARI FOR Slll-Nl KI ADING ACHIEVLMENT 
Used liy perinission of ihc World Jlook Co \onkcr& on Hudson, N ^ 1033 

careful analysis of the basic skills insolved in each of the various aiith 
metical processes Tests have been devised which enable the teacher to 
determine with a high degree of precision the specifit point at which a 
major ability, tor example, long division, breaks down It is then possible 
to apply the propci remedial measures to the rorrection of this difficulty 
The following analysis will make clear the highly analytical character of 
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the iene^ of tests for fundamental processes in whole numbers and 
fractions 


Arithmetic Skills 

1 Fundamental Processes witli Whole Numbers 
n Basic addition fads 

b Basic subtraction facts 
r Basic Tiiultiplication facts 
(I Basu short division facts 

e Basic vocabulary and definitions of anthmtlic 
f Basic rules of aiithmeiit 
i> Higher decade addition 
h Column addition 
? Carrying m column addition 
/ Harder subtraction 
k Checking errors in subtraciion 
( Borrowing or tarrying in subtraciion 
m Addition used m harder multijdit iiioii 
ft C arrying in addition used in hattkr niniiiphcuion 
rj ( omplete prtKess of iiiulLJulicition 
J] Short division involving tarrying 

(f MulUphcation, addition and subirituon used in long division 
1 Complete process of long division 

2 Fundtiilienul Processes with ] raciions and Whole Nurnlitis 
a Changing frat lions to equivalent lorms 

6 Finding common denominators 
( Reducing Ir.ictions 

(1 Addition o) Ir'ictjons ind miMtil numbers 
L L-nprtssing mixed numbeis as impropei Inciions 
/ Subtraction of tractions 
g Reduction ol mixed numbers 
h Canicllation in the muliiplii iiion of Iraciions 

i Reduction ol frictions and aiixtd iiuinbcrj* lo best lorm in nnsuTr 
] MuUiphcaliun ol rraciions 
k Cancellation in division of fractions 
I Changing Iruin niuluph^aiioii lu division form 
m FundamcniaU of diviMun of Iraciions 

Theic are similai sciics of tests in the Compass Tests for processes in 
decimals, denominate numbers, percentage, mensuration, interest, and 
pi oblem solving In each case the tests enable the teacher to determine 
With exactness the spccihc skill in each process at which the general 
ability involved breaks down 

Suggested analytical diagnostic tests Useful tests for analytical diagnosis 
in the various major fields of the curriculum, in addition to (hose that 
have been mentioned, follow 


Arithmetic 

Analytical Scales of Attainment in Arithnietic (Minneapolis, Minn Educational 
Test Bureau, 1934) Contains tests m processes, problems, vocabulary, and 
quantitative relationships 
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Compass Survey Tests in Arithmetic, Elementary (grades a-4) and Advanced 
(grades 4-8) Examinations (Chicago Scott, Foresman and Company, 1927) 
Contains tests in each operation and perceiUagL 

Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Test D, Basic Arithmetic Skills (Iowa 
City, Iowa Bureau of Educational Research and Science, University of Iowa 
distributed yearly) 

iCHORLiNG R, Clark, J and Poitlr, M, Hundred Problem Test grades 7 12 
(Yonkers on Hudson, NY , World Book Company, 1928) Contains subtests 
on mijor operations 

Progressive Achievement 1 ests (Loi Angeles, Call! Calilornia Test Bureau, 
jq^8) Loruams tests in the four operations and of three aspects of arith- 
metic reasoning 


Reading 

(.lies Rciding Survey for Grades ^ to 10 (New Y'ork, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University iQ'^o) Gives meisures of vocabu 
larv level of comprehension speed and acturaev 
Gates Prim n\ Reading Tests (New York Bureau ol Public itions Tenihers Col- 
lege Columbia University, 1945) Gives measures of power in redding words 
senienees, and paragraphs for grades 1 and 3 
Gates Silent Rc ichng Tests (New York, Bureau ol Publiraiinns Ttatluis Col 
lege Columbia University, 1945) Gives measures for speed compichcnsion 
and aecuFiicy ol comprehension of four basic reading skills lor grachs 3 6 
Sangren Woody Reading Tests (Yonkers on Hudson NY Uorld Book Com 
pari) 1 9-^7) ^ serus ol tests of ten major reading alulities 

\'in Wagerifn Ihoi ik Ihignosiic Lx iminaiion of Silent Re.iding Abilities (Min- 
neapolis Minn 1 due uional 'lest Bureau Consists ol ,1 series ol 

rests lor ineisunng status of len iundanieiiial elements in reading 
Progressive Nchievement Tests (Los Angeles Calil Californu Test Bureau 
kj^H) ( untains seven subicsts on reading voc ibuUry ind reading enmpre 
hen sjon 


tiigUs/i C oinpdMtion 

charters Diagnostic Languige Tests (BJooiniiigion III J’uhhe liciiool Pub 
lishing Caj , 1922) Contains tests in pionuiuis \irbs iiul niisctllineous 
errors 

Prcsscy Diagiiosnc Tests in EnglisJi Composition (Bloominglon 111 Publir 
School ]*ublishing Co 193b) Diagnostic tests in v inous ph ises ol cninpo 
sj tion 

Van W igeiitn Eiiglisli Cmiipusition Stales (Y'onkei s on Huilson NY World 
Book Cnnip,iiiv 1923) Provides method ol eviluiting striuiure tliouglit 
and mcchinies 

Progressive \ehievemeiit Tests (Los Angeles Calil Ciliforma lest Bureau 
193^) Contains hve subtests on languige 


Social Studies 

Analytical Scales of Attainment in History and Geography (Minneapolis, Minn , 
Educational lest Bureau, 1932) Consists of two senes of tests, measuring 
various aspects of attainment in history and g^ogi iphy 
Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Study Skills (Iowa City, Iowa, University of 
Iowa) Consists of tests of various skills required for successful work in 
Jijstory ind geography for elementary ind high school 
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Study Habits 

Attempts h-i\e L)t.t-n injcle to devise direct tests of study habits Some of the 
most useful are listed here 

Denver Curriculum Dictionary Test Range Grade 'j\ (Denver, Colo, Board 
of Fdutalirjn, 1 926) 

Denver Curriculum lest in Library Sciences Range Grade 7B (Denver Colo 
Board of Ldut.iiion 1(^26) 

Lrwis, t L, Attuudes and Skills in the Use of Referentes Lvery Pupil Test 
Range Grades ^ 0 , yi2 (Columbus Ohio, Ohio Scholarship Tests, De 
partinent nk Lduration 11)35) 

lylerkimher Study Skills Test Range High School and College (Stanford 
Universit> C^alit Stanford University Press igjBI 
Wrinn, C G , and McKtoWN, R B , Study Habits Inventory Range Grade la 
and College (Stanford University Calif Stanford University Press, 19^3) 
Spir/iJi H F , Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basie Skills Llementary and Secondary 
Batteries (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 1940) 

Euoak J W, and Manuel, H T, A Test of Study Skills ( Vustin, Texas The 
Stcek Co 1940) 

A very iiiu resting method of measuring the tflLciiveness of study habit'? 
m spelling has been devised by Courtis A standaul test of hlty words is 
dictated Then pupils are given the list woids to study for ten minutes 
Following this study period the test is repeated 1 he giowth made during 
the study period is used as a measure of the eifiiienty ol the study habits 
Standards for intcrpreiing growth in terms of a new unit of measure, 
isochrons, aie available 

3 Psychological diagnosis In cases of serious dthcicnc) it is often 
necessary to make a detailed analysis of the pupil’s responses and nu thods 
of work so as to make clear their eliaiacierisiics as a basis lor delLTmming 
more cUfiiiitLly the exact nature of his difficulty The analysis of the kinds 
of Lirors made, foi example, in spelling, anthineiu, reading, and Lnglish, 
IS an illustration of this kind of diagnosis Other cx imples are the 
aiialvses of pupil’s study habits, his attention, and liis perseverance while 
4t vvoik on an assigned task Diagnosis oi niaJad|U5tnienLs is anothei 
example 

Considerable progress has been made in devising dualytiral procedures 
for studying and appraising the pupil’s behavior and responses Some of 
the more useful of these techniques will now be described They arc in 
many cases not so precise as the procedures that have been discussed but 
the information secured by their use is often more revealing This is es 
pecially true if the examiner 15 aware of the kinds of behavior that are 
likely to indicate the presence of unfavorable conditions and knows how 
to array situations in which these responses will ordinarily be made 
evident 


41 Helen Miller Creative Teaching in the Field nf Sprllmi* fH imtramck Mich 
Buaul of Eduriiuon ig29) 
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a Controlled observation Because of the impossibility of appraising 
by ordinary tests many of the characteristics of the pupil who is having 
difficulty, the teacher must in many cases use the technique of controlled 
observation This means the observation of the activities of the pupil 
while he is at work on some task and the recording of his actions as a 
basis for later evaluation The teacher can, for example, discover mani- 
festations of lack of control of basic skills by observing the pupil at work 
For instance, vocalization and Iip movement in reading, counting in 
arithmetic, and incorrect use of laboratory apparatus are some of the 
kinds of faulty habits readily revealed by observation McC.allister has 
assembled a list of faulty study habits used by pupils in leading and the 
social studies which can serve as a guide in the observation of pupils at 
woik Wrenns Study Habits Inventory^'’ is an excellent device for evalu- 
ating the study habits of high-school and college students An observei 
can also analyze the kind of contributions and the extent of participaLion 
of pupils in class activities,** using as a basis of the analysis a lisr of the 
types of pnpil activity that are desirable or undesirable Blunders and 
failuit can be noted The reactions of vaiious children lo diffcicnt kinds 
of inreiuives and to materials and methods of motivation can be recorded 
This observation can be extended to the study of behavioi in the activi- 
iics on the plavground and in the larger conimunii) 

Monison*® has devised the individual aticniion profile as a means of 
getting a giaphic [urtuic of the degree of attention exhibited bv tbe 
(lupd dui trig a recitation or study penot! To aid in the evaluation of this 
record a sysieinatir at count of the pupil s behavjoi and conditions affect- 
ing It should parallel the profile 

The use of observation in the study of behavior is well illustrated by 
the elements of an outline devised bv Fenton, for the study of the 
individual student in terms of his needs The outline contains seven 
sections with the following headings 

I The Need for a Health) Bodv and Good Physique and \ppcarance 
II The Need for PcLlings of Struntv 
Til The Need lor Social Adjustment and Rerognitiun 
IV The Need for I cehngs of Competente ^ 

V The Need to Accept tJie Condilioiis and the Reahtiei of His Own Life 
VI The Need to Expenente Curiosity and Pleasure and to Acquire Aetive 
and Varied Interests 

Vll The Nerd to Re Considered a Developing Personalit) 

J M McCallister Remedial ami Corrective Instruction in Reading (New Vork 
I) Appleton rmtiirv Companv, Inc 1936) 

^^itanluid Ijmveisii), Calif, Stanford Unnersity Tress, 1934 

L Horn, Distjibution of the Opportunity for Participation Among the Various 
Pupils in Classroom Rectlaltons, Contributions to Education No 67 (New York, Bu 
reau of Pubhcitions, 1 cache i-s College, Columbia Univcrsit), 1914) 

H L Morrison Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Chicago, Univer 
sity of Chicago Press 1986) Ch B 
4 ** Fenton op cit , p 173 
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Tlic nature of the outline of items to observe is shown by contents of 
the section on the need for social adjustment and recognition given 
below *'* 

III The Need for Social Adjustment and Recognition 

A Is the student accepted as a member of the group at home without 
resentment and jealousy by others there? Yes Nn Without favoritism 
or pTefcmient? Yes No Does he feel jealousv or resentment toward 
anyone m the home? Yes No Explain 
B Docs he Icel thit he belongs to his group "rt school? Does he feel ac- 
repted bv other children? Yes No By the teuher? Yes No Explain 
C Does he receive lecognition lor legitimate ithievement at home? Yes 
Nn in school? Yes No flaborale 

D Dots he need to seek recogiiiiion through show oft behaviors or other 
unwholesome attention gcipng devices? Yes No Hou^ 

E Does lie have some special friends in school? Yes No In the neighbor- 
hood^ Y'es No Docs he lake initiative in seeking friendships? Yes No 
Comment on the range and quality of friendships 
F Does he have a reasonably unselfish and generous attitude toward 
others? Yes No is he mature enough to hold ideals of social better- 
ment? Yes No txplam 

G Docs lie give rvidenrc of prejudice or antagonisnis (racial, religious 
socmI sex) whidi infhienre hiv choite of assouates or Icid to the 
avoid intc oi ternin davsniaiesr' Yes No Specify 
H Dots he hcliave well and observe the ordinary social decorums in the 
tlas-'rooiii' ^cs No Lisewhcrc? Y'es No Comment 

b Analysis ot wiiticn work A test score furnishes a helpful measure 
of the level ol a pupils acluevemcnt but it gives no index as to the 
quality ol his work not ot the kinds of difficulties he encountered or ot 
the ciiuis lie nude It is possible (o use stanciaidi2td tests constructed in 
such a way that serious deficiencies or diflirulties will he revealed Such 
tests must be highly analytical In the case of diagnostic tests ot arithmetic 
rompuiation they must give the pupil the opportunity to work ihiee or 
four examples of a given type-*’’ If he has errors in only one of the 
examples ihc cxamiiui can be fairly ctriain that no sciious difficulty 
exists If on the other hand the pupil has errors on three or four of the 
foul examples, the exaniinei tan be certain that there is a persistent 
difficiiliy thc^iiafuie of whith must be determined by further analysis ol 
the errors on the paper Similar tests can be used for various phases of 
English composition and reading 

To aid m ihc analysis ot errors extensive lists have been compiled tor 
various subjects, such as spelling, aritlimctic composition, writing and 
reading Some of these errors are of minor consequence, whereas others 
are symptoms ol serious weaknesses Random, unintelligent misspellings, 
lf)i example, diL a much mure seiious symptom of disability than mere 
phonetic misspellings 

“'f Ibid , pp ip2 

J Bnierkncr and Hla Hawkmson The Optimum Order of Arrangement □[ 
Items in 1 Diagnosnc I tsi m Anllimclic FUmeninry School Journal Vol 34 (7anu 
1934) PP 35* 357 
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An illustrative analysis of defetLs in written composition compiled by 
Dora Smith is given below She grouped the faults as follows 

1 Lack of Purpose or Motive 

2 Lack of Ideas 

a Insufficient detail 

h Failure to sense what interests others 
r Inability to gather ideas about a topic of interest 

3 Incoherent Presentation of Ideas 

a Inabilitv to stick to the subject 

b Failure to sense logical rel itionships beivieen icli is 
Weakness in Rcginning or Fnding 

a F.iiluic If) aroiiSL interest in the opining stntpnfes 
h Failure to sustain interest to .i high point in ihe end 
r Iiiibility to hold suspense in storv telling 

5 lack of Imigmition and Onginaliis in Knilding U]) Interest 

6 Inadequate V'orahulary for the Purpose 
a Centril lark of words 

b lack of variety in dution 
f Careless choice of words 

^ Undue Rtptiiiion of Words or Ideas 

8 Latk ol Force and Convincingness of Lx.piession 

9 lark of I ffeelivi Use oi the Sciiiliul 

a Ranililing stringy ununified sentences 
b Short choppv sentences 
< Iiuolierent sentences 
d Monotonous sentence piiteim 

The recognition of the hut ih.it mechanical enors in composition ait 
piobahh nut as iigiiihcant as oihei laulCi has led to the di v c Jopiiicrit ol 
methods ol analyzing coniposiiions hoiii the point of view' of the richness 
of then vocafnilaiy " their iicedom from faulty sitnctuie, ’ the freshness 
and oiiginalit) ol then style,'- and then general interest to the reader 
SirniJ.ii itchniquo .lie available foi ait, home economics, and mechanical 
dravs’ing 

r Analysis of oial responses For some pui poses the analysis of oral 
icsponses is a valuable diagnostic pioeedure A iceord of irrms in oral 
Engiisli IS III some ics[ieels more valuahic than an .inalysis of errors in 
written composition as an index ol tlit rorreciness of expression in the 
affairs of dailv IiIl \n analysis of the kinds of errors made in oral 
leading often levcals the kinds of faults that intrifere* with success in 

49 llnra Smith Dngnosis of Dilhciillies in English in CducaiKmal Dingnosts 
Thtrl\ hnurih yearbook of the Nalional Socict> fui the Stiidv of rducitioii (Bloom 
ington 111 I’lihlu School Pcihlishnig Co niJij) Ch ig p 2-iq Quoted bj pcimission 
of the Society 

■‘o L J O Rourke Reliinlding llie Fnglish Usage runiculum to Insure Cieatci 
Masteiy of Fssentnls (Wishingion, DC The Tsvchnlugicjl Tnslitute 1934) 

[iiVan Wageneii Enghsh Composition Scnlcs (Yonkers on Hudson NY World 
Book Compnny 1923) 

''■sMirietta Stewart A Srile for Meisuring ihe Qiiahly of Conventional Nens 
Stones in High School Journalism, The EngU'ih Journal Vol 23 (Mirch 1934), pp 
809 21^ 
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SUMUARV OP DlFPIClil ms DfTtCTLD ON SUBJFCTIVE 
Oral Reading Examination * 


Rej^onjc 

Percentage 
of Pupils 

Response 

Percentage 
of Pupils 

1 Word perception 


3 Pmotional reactions 


a SubstiliUcs words 

73 

a Lack of confidence 

23 

b Has difticuliy with suf 


b liidilfcrcncc 

14 

fixes 

65 

r Tension 01 fear 

13 

c Omit^ Ictlei's 01 syllables 

54 

d Slivness icticencc ni 


(i Has difficulls is ith /iiul 


timiditv 

*3 

consonants 

49 

1 £ Aggicssivcncss 

9 

e Inserts letten ni sylla 


f Ovcrcoulidence 

9 

blcs 

45 

g Siillciincss 


f Uses faulty vowels 

4‘ 

h NcgiiiMsm 


ff Omits words 

40 



h Iiii>erts words 

40 

4 reiisinn movements 


1 Guesses 

35 

1 a Hands 

23 

/ Hai difTiculty wiiii con 


h Legs and Icet 

12 

sonants in body of ivord 

3* 

c Body 

9 

k Has difficult) wiih pre 


h Mouth 

5 

fixes 

*9 



1 Repeals 

2B 

5 Word calling 


m Has difficultv with 5)1- 


a Inulequalc jihr ising 

21 

laliicaLinn 

s6 

h Lack of cmphisis on 


71 Hts difficultv with nil- 


meaning 

i9 

Lial consonants 

24 



0 Looks at first letter onU 

22 

G Posture 



22 

0 Head Ilk 

'4 



b Book loo fir aw ‘IV 

B 


22 

r Book It Til nngle 

6 

r Transposes words 

21 

d Book too close 

5 


iR 



l Has (lifficiiltv with con- 


7 FiiiUv ennniiaiion 

33 

sonant blinds 

■3 

fl Pye strain 


u Misplaces accent 

10 

a Frowning 

1 14 

II Rtfusts to inil ind is 


b Squinting 

6 

allied sMih 1 difficuU 


c Fxccssivc blinking 


pni cion 

10 

d Shading eves 

4 

III Adds svll lilies 

B 

e Rubbing eves 


\ Spells dill ivord 

3 



V Reverses Icfiers 

\ 

9 Rate 


z Rcveises words 

1 

a Too slow 

>7 

aa I OSes place 

1 

b Too fast 

ID 

bh Skips lines 

1 

in runrluaiioii ignores 

25 

2 Voice control 


II Speech difflriiliv 


fi Trrepulir breathing 

23 

a Blocking 

7 

h Monotonous 

*9 

fi I isping 

5 

r High pitch 

iB 



rf Sing song 

*5 

IS Finger pointing 


c Lack of rhythm 

>5 

a Occasionallv 

6 

f Too soft 

9 

b Continuous 

I 

Too loud 

6 

c Frequently 

1 


*E A Betl5 "Reading Problems at the Intermediate Grade Level" £le<nfn/iir> School Journal 
t^ol (Tune 1940 ). PP 717 741^ 
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silent reading Having the pupih give aloud the mental steps by which 
the incorrect solution of an example in arithmetic was arrived at will 
enable the observer Lo discover faulty, involved procedures that cannot 
be found through an analysis of the written work The results of the 
application of this technique by Buswell,**^ Brueckner,®^ and others has 
revealed an amazing variety of incorrect, roundabout procedures in 
working examples that lead to failure in arithmetic 


Self Corhective Charts for Handwritinf • 


Chart 

Kind of Defect 

Frequency 
of Oc 

curreiice 

Total by 
Types 

1 Color 

Irregular color 

177 

177 

2 Size 

Irregular size 

200 

3'9 


Too large size 

Rz 



Too small size 

S? 


3 Slant 

Irregular slant 

210 

S»6 


1 no much slant 

1 



Lack of slant 

as 


4 Letter spacing 

iriegular letrer spacing 

267 

33 ' 


( rnuded leiier spacing 

62 



Scattered letter spacing 

2 


5 fieginnin|r and 




ending strokes 

Irregular beginning and ending 




strokes 

270 

381 


1 ong beginning vnd ending 




sirnkcs 




Short beginning and ending 

1 



strokes 

-t" 


6 Word spacing 

Irregular word spiring 

1 

> 7 > 

41S 


Scatlered word spicing 

•77 



Crni^ded svord spacing 

67 


7 Alignment 

Irregular alignment 

30a 

374 


Writing below the line 




Writing above the line 

16 



• From dald supplied by Lllen Nyslrom supervisor nf haodwriling Mirncipiilis Minn 


An intcreslinfi analysis by Retls of ihe kinds nf clifficulliLs children havL 
in oral-reading examinations is given on page 298 The list is based on the 
results of obseivations of seventy-eight fifth-giadc pupils and ineludes 
not only oral cirors made but also other forms of overt behavior, sympto 
inatic of difficulty 

•^a G T Busl^el], Diagnoslte Studies m Arithmetic, Supplementary Educational Mon 
op-aph, No 30 (Chicago University of Chicago Press, igaC) 

*** Leo J lirueckner Diagnostic nnd flernedial Teaching in Arithmelic (Philadelphia, 
John C Winston Company igjn) 
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d Analysis of product To increase the validity ol diagnosis various 
kinds of objective devices may he used A common form is to compare 
some product with a standard chart to determine its deficiencies or faults, 
for instance, in diagnosing defects in handwnting Freeman*” and 
Nystrom have developed two sets of analytical diagnostic charts in hand* 
writing The first senes contains scales for evaluating uniformity of slant 
uniformity of alignment, quality of line, letter foimation, and spacing 
Specimens aic lattd according to the value assigned the sample in the 
scale which they most nearly resemble The Nysrrom charts have special 
merit because they arc constructed in such a way that pupils can easily 
diagnose their own difficulties Each chan consists of a scries of specimens 
each of whicfi exhibits a major fault that contributes to illegibility A 
comparison of the pupil s spfcimen with those in the chart enabled him 
to make the diagnosis The list of charts the kinds of defeats they reveal, 
and their frequency are given on page 299 

The values and Itinications of studies that have been made of the 
crrois and defects found in the oial and wiiittn responses of pupils have 
been summarued by Bruetknci as follows 

Dctaded lists of kinds of errors pupils make in algibra arithmetic, spelling 
English ind rending nre av'ulable These lists Invc been suppkmpnted In rare 
fully arraved descriptions of ipparenilv faulty meihods of v^ork incftective stud) 
habits, and undesinble bthavior trails however ihrse studies hnvi t number of 
limitations Some of the lists are substantially complete ind nl grevt vduc in 
diagnosis others ire so general that ihcv are of liiile issisi'ince Many of the 
studies tint contain denikd Ubis of ihc kinds of errors mide most frequently by 
children contiin no information as to llicir cniciditv as symptoms of important 
deficiencies or is factors th u ma^ substanrially leid to serious m.dad|usiinLius 
Very kss of ilu studies of tirors or -ippiicntlv fnuliy methods of work rontain 
daiH showoiig difTcicnce^ betuLLn die rcaujons ol pupils whoii pcrfoniuncL is 
satisfacLoiy and those whose work is unsitisfatiorv that is the.) give liiile l\i- 
dcniL conterning v did methods of diffcrenliaiing the jjerfoimaiues of pupils of 
inferior and supenoi ability Some of ilie faults listed are found in the work of 
both superior and inferior pupils 1 iitle is known coneeining ihe prognosis of 
various types of difficulties and (luUs Very kw studies are is uliblc that dt il 
with the persistency of error in the work of piipds a scry imptirtant factor in 
irnving it i \Tlid dngnnsis I iiiJt is known concerning the extcnl 10 which 
Vinous types of spetihc diiriiulues are usually chminited as tht learner miLures 
little IS knovsn (onceriung ibe reUlion bciwccn ihc kinds ol crrois 111, uk and 
ihc perftirinances of the learner on particular lasks that vttv widely undei 
different conditions 

Ihose who have made analyses ol errors and metliods of work have clarified 
iiiaiiv issues relative to the characteristics of learning For some difficulties, suit 
able remedial exercises have been suggested, yet litde exact information is avail- 
able concerning the effectiveness of the yarious proposal remedial measures lor 
correcting particular kinds of difficulties That many difficulties can easily be cor- 

"F N Frcem in Chin fni Diagnosing lauUs in Hamlwriung (Boston Houghion 
Mifflin Company 1914) 

56 Ellen Nysiium iell CoiieiLive Haiidw ruing Chauii (Minneapulis Mmii Farn 
flam Picvs 1927) 

5 T Briieckiier in J ducolional Diagnosis op nt , pp 158 1^3 
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rectcd is apparent from the results of ordinary instruction Teachers individually 
and as a group, have accumulated a mass of techniques that they apply with 
varying degrees of assurance and success This same condition of uncertainty 
existed in the field of medicine before the tecliniques of modern science were 
applied to the study of the prevention and cure of human ills By means of 
similar scientific techniques the remedies for crucial faults and learning difficul- 
ties, as well as techniques for averting their incidence, should be experimentally 
established in education so that the teacher may undertake corrective work vvich 
reasonable assurance of attaining the desired results Here are also involved 
materials of instruction It is perfectly clear that at present much of our teaching 
is not intcllif>ently directed towaid the achievement ol desired goals because we 
know so little concerning the effectiveness of the materials of methods of in- 
struction that we used The contrast between the scientifically validated tech- 
niques of the medical practitioner and the unsystematic, unscientific piocedurcs 
of the educiLor is very striking 

e Interview and questionnaire When the data secuied by tests, 
observation, analysis of oral and written responses, and other methods 


Intervilw Blank Devised by Maiifr 

Name Age Height Weight 

Gride Iichcr’s occupation Nationality 

In what country was he born? How many brothers do you 

hne? How' many sisters? How manv rooms are there in 

vour home? Do you have a room fur yourself? Do you 

h'lve a ndio in your home/ A piano? An automobile? 

A telephone? About how many books are there in your hoint? 

Are vou a member of a club? Name of club or clubs? 

Whi(h school subject do you like most? 

Which least? Your favorite form of Tccrcaiion"^ 

How often do you go to the movies^ What kind of movies do 

vou like best? Give an example 

Hn any moving picture ever made you want to do something good? 

What for ex,imple? 

Name of picture? 

Has any moving picture ever made you want to do something you should not 
do? What? 

Name of picture? 

Do you listen to the radio regulnrly? When? 

What IS your favorite progrim? 

Which program don i you like at all? 

Why? Has any program ever made you want to do 

something good? What for example? 

Name of piogram? 

Has any program ever made you want to do something you should not do? 

What for example? 

Name of program? 

Do you suffer frequently from headaches? Colds? 

Indigestion? Other illness? What occupation or vocation 

do you intend to follow? What occupation would you follow 

if you had ygur choice? What kind of bonks Jo you like 

best? Do you plan to go to college? 

Why? 
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do noL Yield adequate information on which to base a diagnosis, the 
interview must be used For example, if a pupil is unable to write out 
a meaningful, systematic account of his methods of studying spelling 
because of his inability to analyze his mental processes clearly, an inter- 
view in which the examiner seeks by judicious questioning to bring out 
the essentials of his methods is the most feasible procedure 

When the examiner, having made an analysis of the pupil's written 
work, IS uncertain as to the nature of the difficulty, he should use the 
interview technique to verify his diagnosis The skilful use of searching 
questions will usually reveal the difficulty 

In many instances it is necessary to interview the pupil’s associates, his 
family, and other persons The use of a formal type of interview blank 
makes it less likely chat signihcant types of information or symptoms of 
various kinds of maladjustment will be overlooked than if a casual form 
of interview is employed Because much of the information secured 
through an interview may be peculiar to the case, however, the examiner 
should always feel free to supplement the items included in a standard 
plan A typical intcrvicu blank is given on page 301 It was devised by 
Mailer and is used with ih< Mailer tests of character and pcisonaliiy 
traits, the C 4 .SE Inventory 

A lughly spcciali/ecl list of the interview is tlu psychiatric examina- 
tion Its function is explained in the following statement 

The inforinacional mterview, ‘ as it u frequenilv designated for research 
purposes, corresponds to the questionnaire tcthnique a consists in asking a 
number of well-planned and carefully organued questions designed to chcit 
from an individual what he knows but what he might not be willing or able 
to tell under ordimry circumstances The educational interview usually con- 
sists in asking a child to state his problem directly and then offering criticism 
and helpful suggestions In the "psychiatric interview’ situation the lead as 10 
what should be discussed is largely left to the iniervicwee, but the interviewer 
remains much mure passive than in the educational interview although his 
pasiiviiy 19 subject to certain te^.hnlCaI restrictions He tries to behave in such a 
way that exactly those emotions and impulses in the inierviewcc have a chance 
to come out which otherwise would be naturally suppressed (cut off from ex- 
pression and action) or even repressed (cut oft from conscious self pcrcepuon) 
In this technique it is not so much the conient of the discussion as the emotional 
rapport established between mterv'iewer and interviewee that counts 

The liniitaiions as well as values of ihe psychiatric interview art pre 
sented in the following statement 

The disadvantages of the psychiatric iniemew are obvious no well-organized 
stock of material is derived from ii, the collected material appears chaotic, there 
IS no indication of the relative importance of one factor over others, and sup- 
s'" New York Bureau of Publicauons, Teachers College Coliimhia Univeisity, 1934 
CB From W S Monroe, editor, Encycloprdta of Educational Research p 721 By 
permission of The Macmillan Compativ publishers 

"0 from W i» Monroe editor, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p 722 By 
permnunu oC The Micmillan Compativ publishers 
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pienientary interpretatjon is necessary The needed additional techniques for 
interpretation give rise to a whole set of new problems B&sides being a technique 
which IS hard to learn and long in learning, it is difficult to handle, once learned 
E\en when the interviewer is skilled, some cases require a whole senes of inter 
views distributed over a considerable period of time each interview having 
meaning only in relation to the entire senes after supplementary study 

The advantages of the psychiatric interview are equally clear it is still the only 
ivorkable way for getting at the expression of those specific factors in child be 
havior which would otherwise remain unexpressed and obscured, it is the only 
way to create the rapport between child and interviewer w'hich is necessary to 
obtain desired information, the rapport developed may be useful later in the 
educational guidance of the child Since the development of both positive and 
negative diaracler traits includes factors which belong in this unexpressed or 
unconscjuus material the psychiatric interview method has become an im 
portant aid in guidance, education, and particularly in reeducational iherapy 

Sclf-apptaisal by students themselves is sometimes a valuable pro 
cediiiL The pupil questionnaire given below was used foi self diagnosis 
by pupils and as a source of information to guide teaching pioceduies in 
the public schools of Hamtramck, Michigan 

Tins qucsLionnaiie his Ijecn made for the purpose ot linding out wliv more studenls 
do nut tike part in rhss diwussious If we ire able lo find out the reasons ue ma) be 
belter ible to help students develop the ibiliiv lo cvpicsv themselves jii the presence 
of ollipis rile suivc) will be useless if you do not answer truthfully 

1 How uften do \ou take part in class discussions? Check one word onlv 
a Alwavs b Frcquenllv 

( Sclddiu d Never 

II If sou seldom or never take part in class discussions rherk the icason 
or reasons for not doing so 

1 J am not iliorouglily prepared 

2 I am afraid to talk in Ironl of large groups ol people 
1 am afraid the teacher will crituize me 

1 am afraid the class will criticize or laugh at me 
5 I rim not interested enough m the class 10 bother taking pait 
b I think it is foolish to take part in discussion when I can pass the 
t nurse without doing so 

7 The (lass is so disorderly and noisy that it is useless lo try to Laki 
jjart in a discussion 

8 I am too lazy 

\dd other reasons not listed above 

III If you take part in the discussion frequentlv eheck the following leasom 
foi doing so 

1 1 take part in the discussion frequently so I will get a better mark 

3 I take part in discussion because 1 like to express my ideas 

3 1 take part in class discussion because 1 think it helps oihers to hear 
jTiy ideas 

4 I take part in the discussion because I believe that everyone has some 
thing worth while to contribute and that if 1 do my share others will 
do theirs 

Add any other reasons 

01 Quoted in I farning^ the U flVJ of Democracy, A Report of the Educational I'oh 
ufs Coniinisvioii Al’ i^hiii^ton, DC, National Ediirarion Association 19(0), p 415 
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IV Do 70U feel that small (^oup discussions help you to understand the 
problems? Yes No 

V Whom would you rather have conduct the discussion;' Teacher 
Chairman 

/ Laboiuior) and diniLal methods When a more precise analysis than 
(an be secured by ordinary tests and diagnostic procedures is desired, 
the systematic, exact lechniques of the laboratory or psychological clinic 
may bp Linp]o)cd Numerous tasilv adminisicjcd Liboiatoiy rests ha\p 
been devistd The Betts Telcbinocular Tests foi example are very 
valuable devices for measuring visual and auditory factors essential to suc- 
cess in reading They include tests ol visual and auditory readiness and 
visual sensation and perception Special appaiatus easily manipulated by 
teachers is needed to give these tests The Moniot Reading Aptitude 
Tests measure auditory memory, arm ulaiion, language control, and 
lateral dominance These are indivulual tests, also easily administered 
When a permanent leeoid ol a pupils jiei loi manee is wanted, the 
Lxaminei tan ust the Kymogiaph. the ophihalmogiaph, the inoLion- 
pictuie camcia, the dictaphone, or a eomhiiiation ol the voice and 
motion-piettire methods Such records often reveal small but important 
symptoms that otdinaiy obstivalion docs noi drtiti Thest lecoids make 
])ossdile iLjKatcd studits o( tht same pcilonnancc and moie precise 
analysis of (h.nactcnstics ol behavior than can bt obtained by other 
nu thods Tin. >a]uabl( tontniiuiions ol the laboraioiy study ol eye 
movements to the improveintnt of reading are an excellent example of 
i)u ways in which exact clinual piottduies have aflet led insiiuction 
1 hougli at present the ust of laboratory ini ihods js laigelv JiniUed to 
cliiiKs and child guidantc (enters 111 univcisities anil Idhniainiies 11 is 
ajipaient that these services will be made incieasingly available for all 
S( hools 

Busweil has summaii/ed as follows the value of tin lahoiaioiv 
approach in the diagnosis of Itarning difheuliies 

1 he (sseniial preictjuisiie ol good dnignosis is n penetrating An ilysis ol the 
form ol hehavioi being studied \s in inidiiine so in educAtion good diagnosis 
wilts upon the idtjUifuilion r»l speiilu diagnostic svinptoms dhe discovery ol 
ilust svinptoms ordinarih is not nude by triidc observation The rphntmeni o) 
(echiiKjue made possible by lib(»mory insliuniLiits gives the laboritory a peeu- 
lui adv iniagc in concnburing in tlie t(rliiiit|ues of diigiiosis i he Junction ol 
the Idboiatory, as the writer sees ii is primaiily that ol making the original 
analyses ol hthivioi vinder Loivdiiioiis so rigidly controlled that significant 
svinjjtoms may be violated »nd described Once these significant symptoms are 
identified the problem is to simplify ilicir application, as far as that can be done, 
or to derive from highly technical studies, where necessary the general patterns 

MeaiVeviIle I'v Kcssinne View Conijiaiiv 1931 
i'’Businn Houghtun iMiIUiii ( uinpaiiv 1935 

C I RuswlII in / (iucafioiittl Diagriojij, Thirty Fourth Yeailiooh of the National 
Siuicis Eur the Studs of tduciiion (lUoomiugioii 111 I'ulihe School Piililisfiing Co 
ui3v) pp 166 167 
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of educational treatment diat are beneficial The contribution of the laboratory 
will be in proportion to insight in developing means for identifying signiRcant 
symptoms that the teacher can use in discovering specific causes of difficulty in 
learning 

The number of educational laboratories m America where equipment and 
trained personnel are a\ailablc for making genuine contributions to educational 
diagnoses is still regrettably small It is doubtful W'hethei as many as 5 per cent 
of the institutioii'i for ihe triiining of leadicrs havu anything that could b( 
reasonably classified as a research laboiaiory for miking contributions of the 
sort described in this papii Thi siiuation is not due primarily to the expense of 
carrying on lahoraiorv work although that is a considenble item It is due 
(hnllv to ilu fatt thii the piofcssion at lirge has not understood the function 
of the psychological I.iboraioiy in contributing to educational methodology and 
tlj.igiinsis and has reisoncd that because public schnols tannot institute these 
laboratoijcs in their own setup therefore the labontory is a somewhat foreign 
iiid irnpracliLiI agency Psycfiological laboratories for making detailed analytical 
studies certainly can be asailablt in first class institutions for the preparation 
of teachcTs and in those city school systems w'here the school lioard is willing to 
support an adequate bare ui of reseircli In terms of Icmg-Liine fundamental 
coiUnbuiions lo education the psychological laboratory ociupics a strategic po 
suion 11 a somewhat greater proportion of ihe resources anil energy of ihc 
education il profession could be devoted to basie and fundamental studies, the 
techniques of dugnnsis ivuiable to the practical leaeliLis and ndniinistrators 
might be veiv nuuh increased 

g Analysis ol avail iblo iccorcls Scliool anti coniniunit) records contain 
4 wcdUh ol mfotniation ol \alue in making a diagnosis of causes of 
leainiiig difhculi) 

An analysis of the pupils record of progrtii on piactict tests in reading, 
diiiliintiie, spelling, and handwTiung serves as a veiy effective basis ol 
guidance 11 tlie lecoid shows impiovtnuni, jn mosi casts further diag- 
nosis IS iioi necessdi) If the leeoid shows that no progress is being 
made 01 that there is even <1 loss in ability, steps must be taken to 
discovii ilie causes ol the condition 1 oss in ability may be due to some 
fault that IS undermining the basic skills, to indifference, or to lack, of 
effort 

111 some cases a lecord ol the way the pupil spends his time m and 
out of school leveals valuable inlormaiion This record may be compiled 
cither by the pupil or by the e\amiuei Asseimmg that the report is a 
true one, such facts aie revealed as that the pupil has no systematic study 
piogiam, that he docs not begin woik promptly that In wastes much 
time, that he spends an excessive amount of tunc on some subject, and 
other evidence of the unwise use of lime available for study 

/( Cumulative lecords Large numbers of school systems use cumula 
tive record systems foi recording information about pupils The systems 
vary from simple record cards containing only a tew items to large 
foltkis on which numerous facts are recorded and which at the same 
tune serve as containeis of inlormal current reports about the activities 
of the learner An analysis by Segel of cumulative records used m 177 
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u1kx) 1 sy^tem^ showed wide \aii.ilion in the Hems the forms included 
His hndings are given in the tabic below 


Frequfncv of OccuRRi-Ncr in Pfrc i mafi s of T \cii Item on Rlfords Studifd • 
(177 School Systems) 


Ilrm 

/ lemrn 

iarv lifi 
' regards) ] 

JuniOT 
Hlfrh (Sj 
recoids) 

iS'enior 
H.gh (,,6 
fticordj) 

Scholarship (marks) 

Qh 

ion 

ion 

^(hool piugress 

Ho 

ys 

79 

Attendance 

1 Hh 

Hr, 

77 

Fniiancc and wiilulrawal 1 

1 

, Hb 

79 

Home conduiciiii and fanulv history 


7 ‘ 

t >9 

Intelligence test lesuUs 

r,H 

77 

7 » 

Sncial and characlcr rahiigs 

73 1 

71 

63 

Health 


64 

56 

Sparc for notes 

, 5 ^ 

63 

57 

Achievement teat rrsnlis 

'i* 1 

56 


Fvirarurririil ir ictivities 

>9 

64 

63 

VncaiHinal and uUicUHinal plda!i 

>7 

45 

1 H 

Hcsidciuc rccurd 


26 

1 21 

LaJlcffc or vocation enieretl aficr leaving 




St hool 

15 

3 t 

33 

Special abilities 

M 

25 ) 

16 

Pliotogriph 

7 1 

23 


Out of srhonl emploMnem 

r, 

20 

iB 


* U ' Naiun anil ITm of (b« Cumulative Hrrurd fitilleiin Nn . lUa'sbjnj.iiui Jl C Inilid 

Slaie« Ofneo nf I iluctimn igi8) 11 6 

The lecorcl forms in list Iiaic often been tlciiJopetl by stair anil tits 
school systems Several liave btin issued by coinmei ri.iJ publtsliing 
houses Mans of the forms rclUct ihe prarlues of the ti ailtiional sehnol 
but there is clear cvisleiiie ui many casts of moderu devclopiuenis The 
fV]je ol rcrord to be used should lake into consideration both the neuls 
and the ob|Cctivcs ol the school and the kinds ol oh|crti\L evidintt 
which support the items it iiicliidts "I he Progressist Educaunn Assotia 
tion has been invcsligaling ihi types of lecortls an ideal system of indi 
yiilual records should eontaiii The following items are lecommendcd 

1 Pprumiil patltni of p^oals Since the ^cliool cxiits in ■lOinc measure to 
help ichiese the [foals he (the pupil) sets for himself ind to lead luiii 
lo lorinnlaic etcii clc^Tcr, more consistent more atUin iblc and more 
sou lib s iluable govls it is important lo ascerlTin what thtsL goals are 
and to rccoid progress toward them This requirts a circfully planned 
toiifcrtnce techni([uc in which ihe counscloi fljiuissci wiih the pupil such 
arc IS of gmis as his life work bthoul work school lile home and friends 
sports hobbies llie arts, reading and other recreational activities ’ The 
pupil IS to write out at intcrsals ot peihaps a week or i month the goals 
in which he is Jiiterestcd and his success in utaining them 

flop B DicilcricU Fvaluation Records tdiicofional Mtlhtid \ ol is; (Mu lyiC) 
PP 4^2 44^ 
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8 Records of significant experiences To be written out by pupil at irrcipi 
lar intervals 

g Reading records A record of tilt free reading uhich is a good index of 
intellectual maturity, must be interpreted on basis of type and quaniiiy 
of material 

4 Rccoids of cultural experience Attendance at plays, concerts, listening 
periods on radio etc 

5 Reroids of creative expression Diedeiicli is not certain about the way in 
which this should be reported Ht recommends that teachers experiment 
He suggests that some common elenieiits might be names of pupil and 
teacher, the date, the name title or subject of the creative product the 
medium of materials, the approximate number of hours of work repre 
sented, statement by the pupd of die purpose or central idea of his 
produiL what he learned in creating it and how successful it was in 
achieving his purposes An inierpretation by the teacher should be 111 
eluded 

6 Anttdolal icroidj of pupils, and intei pretaiion by the teacher 

7 Records of conferences 

B Reioid of excuses and explanations 

ij Recuid of tests and exar/iiTi«/ioMj, with an inlerpieiation by the teachei 

10 Health and family hisloiy 

11 Oial Lngli\h diagnosis A diignosis ol the pupils pronuneiaiion enuncia 
Lion quality ot \oiee, didion, usage, loree, etc, without knowledge of 
pupil Jo be used in subsequent woik 

12 M.inute\ of student ajati 

ij Feuoiiultty lalings and dtsutpUons 

14 ilue\lioTinanis 'Ihese include all interest and personal questionnaires 
pupils aie asked lo fill in Should be interpreicd and hied in the pupils 
folder 

ig Jlttoids 0} ionises and activities 

iG Adiiiinisdativt leionh 

At the close ol tlu'i list ot lecomniendcd items Dicderich adds 'It is 
not suggested ihat any school attempt to iiisiall all these forms ot records 
at once ihey arc only intended 10 pitseiii dlteinative possibilities among 
which schools may cJioosc, and to illustrate the richness and variety of 
types of evidence which are a\ailable foi the evaluation of even more 
tangible outcomes of jirogiessive edueatiun if schools arc willing to 
develop, coIIlll, and iiiterpiet them 

In leeeiiL )eais many schools have greatly extended the information 
included in dun pupil lecuids 111 oidci to have a sound basis of 
guidance Such iiems as die following iiulKate some ol the trends 

1 Records ol interests abiliucs und icluevcments in special aieas such us 
art, music hobby clubs ind atliietics 

2 Records ol \ uatiun cxpeiienees travel and cinploymeiit 

j Lducational ind voiauonai plans at various stages of maturity 

1 Information about peisonalny trails 

5 Ca-^e histones of pupils evidenting serious social, emotional, and educa- 
tional maladjustment 

6 Anecdotal records of significant behavior 

7 Records ot contributions to life of the school and participation in student 
ind community letiMties 
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For a detailed analysis oE present day record forms the reader is re- 
ferred to the following 

National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty Seventh Yearbook, Guidance 
in Educational In^tituttons (Bloomington 111 , Public School Publishing 
Co , iq^B) Part 1 contains an excellent discussion of various kinds of records 
iind tlicir use in guidance 

Rffd, G M. and Sfgfl D 'Minimum Essentials of the Individual In\entory 
in Guidance Vocational Division Bulletin No 202, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Senes, No 2 (Washington DC, United States Office 
of Education 1940) 

Segei D ' Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record ' Bulletin No 3 (Wash 
ingLon, DC, United States Office of Education 193B) Contains a wealth 
of helpful material on the nature and use oi the cumulative record 

Outline of a typical diagnostic testing program The value of stand- 
artli/ed procedures in making diagnostic studies is clearly revealed by 
an analvsis of iht (OiUcnis of a (om])klc diagnnstu K sting progi.ini in 
reading devised by Gates Standard tests for each of the following list of 
iLtnis are described in his bonk The Ivipyoverntnl of Reading 

J Teus and Diagnoses of Reading Aiiainments 
A Word recognition 
B Sentence leading 

C Silent paragraph leading— various ivpes exannned sC])ara.Lel) hii 
I Speed 
i Accurtcy 
!{ Level or power 
D Onl reading 

II Technujucs of Reading Context 

\ Ol))Crn\r devitfs md oljstrvuion of use of ronlexl tlues v’ord lurni 
clues phoneiu diviics etc in oral rciding 

III iLchniquLii of Wuikmg out KcLOgiiuiun niul jquninici.itinn ol Isolittd 
>Vorils 

A Objective rtci'rds and observations of im ihods of iLiack upon un 
familnr words 

IV Perceptual Orient, Uion and Directional Habits in Reiding C nntext and 
Isolaied Words 

\ Ob(cciivc icuircis .ind observations of rtsersil [tiulciuus uuiissioiis 
ol woids, lijluiLs to obiervL vinous pirls oJ winds dej^Liidcmc on 
geneial conligui iimn etc 

V Invcnlur) of Visu,il Pciccption Itchinquts I csis 01 cxaminaLioiis lor 
A Vbilitv lo vs oik out phonogram loinbinanons 

B RLingnition of v .inous ivpes ol word eicnieiiLs as 

1 Initial vowel syllables 

2 Initial consonant syllables 

3 Vowel consonant phonogiams 

4 Vowel phonograms 

5 Consonant vowel phonogiams 

““Arthur I Gates The Improvemejil nf Rending (New \ork The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1^35) pp 18 so I lus hook dcsirihis in del'll! the techniques nf giving (hr 
Cialea Reading Diagnosis 1 esis published b) Biireui of PliblKations Teachers Col 
kgc, Columbia Lbuvcisilv New York 
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C Ability to blend ^iven letters and phonograms into words 
D Ability to sound individual vowels 
P Ahililv to name individual letters 

VI Inventory oF Auditory Perception Techniques Tests or examinations lor 
A Ability to spell spoken words and techniques used 
B Ability to write words as spelled 
C Ability to blend letter sounds into words 
D Ability to name letters when sound is given 
L Ability to give words with a prescribed initial sound 
F \bJlity to give words with a prescribed final sound 
VII Various Constitution il nnd Psychologicil Pntors 

A Visual perreptuin speed ind accuracy ol visual iLLOgnition iml dis 
crimination of various materials 

B Vision tests of visual acuity eye dominance musiular cotirdiiiaLiuii 
etc 

C Auditory acuity and discrimination 
D Crenenl inielligenrc 
I Mernor) span 
h Associite learning 

Cf MusdiUi coordination handedness, relation ot dominant eye and 
iloniinaru hand etc 
H I motion il sr ibiliO iii 

VIll I due itnin il Backgiuund md Lnvironmental Influences 

V llodu ((jnchtiuns 1 inguage spoken attitude tovsard leading dii- 
(uulu etc 

B School conditions, education d progress, methods of Leaehing 
C I'eisuiial lel ii lonships child paieiu paieni teacher, teaehei ehiUl 
pupils aLtiLude tow iid school and leading, bioilieis anil sisteis ere 
IX Mouvauon reiding slewed 111 its relation to desires tJiwartings, pui 
posts 

Gales points out that this jirogiam emphasises the ti sung and diieeL 
ohsiivation ol the techniques used by the pupil in various reading anel 
woid study situations and the lelatioiis ol the pupil to other persons 
(oncLined with his diffieulties Motivation is stressed beeause impiove- 
ment depends on the ability of the tcaehei to secure the cooperation ot 
llie leainei, a more 01 less pciplcxed ptrsoiialiiy Many of the instiu- 
incnts m Gaits inventory aic desigiicti to measure and to diagnose ability 
at the same time Each one diagnoses oiu of the essential leading skills 
The series of tests was designed primarily to lead to the application of 
appropriate forms of remedial instiuciion Measurement diagnosis, and 
remedial teaching aic therefore intimately related 

The necessity of using informal diagnostic procedure Standard pro- 
cedures for diagnosing many ccliicalional outcomes are lacking at the 
present time The teachers however, should be encouraged to devise 
methods that may be helpful in analyzing and evaluating the extent to 
which desirable objectives are being achieved Procedures similar to those 
that have been standardized for various fields mav serve as models The 
best known of these are the following 
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Durrell, D D Analysis of Reading DifficuJiy (Vonkers-on-Hudson, N Y , World 
Book Company, 1957) 

Monrof, Marion, Diagnostic Reading Tests (Chicago, C H Stoelting Co ) 
Witty P , Diagnosis of Reading Difficulty (Evanston, 111 Psychological Clinic, 
Northi\csLern Unnersity, undated) 

Gates-Russell Spelling Diagnosis Tests (New \ork Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University) 

Measuring and Practice in Arithmetic (Philadelphia J C Winston Co) This 
senes of arithmetic workbooks contains a complete senes of diagnostic tests 
and readiness tests suitable for diagnostic purposes They arc designed for 
use in grades 2 7 

An illustrative dtagnosttr examination prorcduic The general pro- 
cedure to follow in selecting pupils for diagnostic study and the method 
of conducting a detailed examination arc similar for all areas of learning 
Although in scnouii cases it is desirable to make use ol special apparatus 
and standardized materials, the teacher can in inanv instances make a 
fairly adequate diagnosis by using materials available in textbooks or 
devise simple home-made devices The following statement of procedures 
to use in arithmetic diagnosis describes a general plan of attack " 

1 Tlie readier sliould give a survey test to sccun m initial picture as to the 
status of the class as a whole 

2 The teacher should make a c, ireful an livsis of ihe* work on the test to 
locate obvious deficiencies or the tvpes of excrtiscs most frequently solved 
iniorrccily by the class as <1 whole 

^ The te ichcr should then select for caiclul study those pupiU vshosc work 
was considerably below the standaid in one or more of the ])roccsses 
Usually not more than 10 per tent ot the pupils in a class will need much 
study The class should be given die ordinary assignment ol work to be 
done nt their stats so rliai all may be profit ibly occupied 

4 After the class has begun to work on tJit assignment nnt pupil w'ho has 
been selected for special study should be tailed 10 the teacher s desk or 
to a table conveniently located in the room The pupil should he told 
that the purpose of the teacher is to help him 10 deltrnune the tause and 
nature of lus arithmetic difficulties, ind he should be eniouraged to as 
sume .1 cooperative attitude in the unden iking ihe leachtr should think 
of lus part of the examination as being like thu of i physiuan who is 
making a clinical diagnosis of the cause nl ihi illness of an individual 
The purpose of ihc diagnosis by iht teacher should bt the location of 
faulty methods of work lack of knowledge on the pari of the pupil, and 
other possible causes of inclhcicncy of woik ^i this step the teacher 
should not attempt to remedy ilic situation by tc idling correct procedures 
The ce icher should next select a standardized diagnostic test m the proc 
css 10 be investigated suth as the Buswell John "" or Brueckner tests 

•n L J hrueckner anil L O Mclby, Diagiioitir nnd Rrmedial Teaching (Boston 
Houghton Miffini Cimipnn, 19^1), pp 212214 

os Busvvcll John Diagnostic Tests for Fundamental Processes m Arithmetic (Indi 
vidual Test) (Bloomington 111 Public School Piitdishing Co 1925) A lest for ps\ 
(hological analysis of aruhnicLiral eriors 

Ol' Bruecknei Diagnostic Test in Whole Numbers, Fractions and Decimals (Mtnuals 
and Record Forms) (Minneapolis Minn, Fducaiional Teel Bureau, 1929) 
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or, if they are not available, should use some similar set of examples pre 
pared for the purpose Usually not more than one process at a time 
should be studied to avoid fatigue on the part of the pupil 

6 Thr teacher should explain lo the pupil that he will make it easier to 
diagnose his difficulties if he will do his work aloud so that the teacher 
may observe his procedure The teacher should illustrate the method by 
working one or two typiul examples Pupils readily respond to these 
directions and demonstrations especially if the teacher has created the 
right attitude and if the examination is conducted in a friendly helpful 
spirit 

7 \s the pupil works, the teacher should make notes of the types of faults 
that arc discovered Such a record is lacilitatcd by the use of the record 
blanks that are prepared on certain of the standard diagnostic tests These 
blanks contain lists of the most common types of faults revealeil by ex 
tended clinical studies of the work of pupils deficient in arithmetic It is 
obvious th^t the le iclier must have .1 first hand .ipprcciation of the various 
kinds of errors that may be discovered and of their symptoms Sometimes 
the pupils Slop in the middle nl an example and ippircntly is blocked by 
some (hlliriiJtv Jly cartful ((uotioning ihe icachci should make an effort 
to get the pupil to tell what his meni il pioccsscs aie during ihe pcuod 
of appaieiu luuiivit) While ilic method of securing the pupil’s testi 
inony as to liis iiieiual processes may not bt a wholly rcliabk one due to 
his inability to desciibc them .uturucly nevertheless m observing ic.icher 
with jnsjght can usually secure quite 1 \ivjd picture of what mental 
acLiviiy Lakes plate The length ol the umc required lor a diagnosis will 
of course vary according to the extent and nature ol ihe faults discovered 
in die piqiils work I ht avciage time requiicd for a single piocess is 
Ijetvsccii filtcen and thirty minutes 

H IVhcn the uoik of the test has been eompjeted, the teacher shoultl care 
fully uniyze the notes taken during the examination mrl summaiue the 
findings ol the diagnosis lliese may bt reeoideil on the standardized 
blank, on the ptges ol 1 note-book in vvluth reeurds of a diagnosis are 
kept ui may be filed 111 some oihei eoiivtnitnt form lor icfercnce 

y Die iieecssiirv leieaeluiig and jeiiiedial woik sJiouJd then be undertaken 
111 the light of the findings of ihe diagnosis 

runttions of psychological specialistA 1 hough the tcaclici and supci- 
visoi can deal laiily cllLCtivelv with many pioblem cases, it is being 
iLLOgnucd iliat they uUlii lack llic specialized Ltainiiig essential tor the 
diagnosis and liLainiciU of eases that picsciit ^cvuie or unusual difhcultics 
koi this leasun most laige school systems now^ provide the scivucs ot 
bureaus ot rcseaich, jisyehological and guidanec clinics, or departments 
of child study with experts in ehirgc In some states there are traveling 
clinics that supjaly the services that small places cannot afford These 
experts cooperate with teachers and supervisors in the interests of pupil 
wcltare Hildieth made a study of the lunctions ot specialists engaged 
in various kinds of psychological service in the schools of this countiy 
She also analyzed reports in professional litcfaturc to find statements of 
actual as well as thcoietiral functions of these specialists both in educa- 
tional institutions and in public school practice From these tw^o souices 
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the following list of functions of specialists in psychological service was 
compiled 

V Mciisurement and Statistics 

1 1 he selection ^ind administration of standardized intelligence and 

ichievcntent tests (This function is usually shared Hith teachers .ind 
administrators ) 

a The administration of school surveys of the mental capacity and 
achievement of pupils 

^ The use of rating scales and qiiestioniiaires lor obtaining additional 
information about the mentil iraits of pupils 

4 The construction of tests and rating scales for both service and re- 
search functions 

5 T'earher training in use of psvchological techniques 

6 The use of suitable statistical procedures m studying and reporting 
psychological data 

B Study and Guulmic of Individual Pupils 

7 The identification of exceptional pupils— the mentally subnormal and 
the gilicd the unstilife and the handicapped 

ti Ilic educational guiclaiiee and reeducation of exceptional chddieii 
including m suuie cases the orginizjiion and supcivision of special 
classes and the assignment ol pupils to spernl classes 
y Ihc study ol exteptioiul children through inierviLW and observ iLion 

10 Diflciential diagnosis ol the difficulties presented by problem pupils 
flhis nnv include the organizaium and diicciion of clinic il cisc 
study ) 

11 The diignosis of pupils ilefidcnt in (he skill subjects ol the school 
eumeiilum siiiches of pupils deficient in reading, spelling of the 
tcchni(|ucs ol inihmctic or Uandwriung and ol pupils viih language 
handicaps and the like 

u Idiuaiioiiil counsel and guidance for individual pupils 
i^ \'o( iiioiiril counseling foi individual pupils 

(i V'lSisLance in Adiinnisti nion ind SupcrviMon 

ij lilt classiFiLdtJon and grade plactnirnt of pupils (Jins June non usu 
alls invohLs iCLOiumrnd.iiiniis to pimtijnls oi educational directors 
rather than icsponsilnhiy lor the actual platement ol pupils in certain 
gratles or the ariud sectioning ol groups of pupils) 
ir, Inipiov eiiient ol the marking svsiem 

ifi The orgiini? uion of a record-keeping system foi lIil department ot 
research or the psvthniogisi s office ihe construction of lecord cards 
for the prcsrrviiion of pupil iccords of mental development and 
■uliicvciiicnl loopLration w'lih administrators in devising record sys- 
tems lor the school 

17 Reporting in inosC suitable loiin to school administrators, the board 
of cdiuatiun patrons of the sdiool, and the general public the find- 
ings resulting from psychological service, and carrying on publicity 
work where it is neeclcd for expansion ot the activities described 
iB Organi/ing psychological service in the larger schools so as to provide 
for ilie entire cdutaqoml system a clearing bureau to which may he 
brought problims lonntried with the foregoing functions 

"•'Ituiii (>crlrudc H HiIdKth P^yi/iologttal Strvict foi St/100/ Problems ^^Yonkers 
on Hudvon N Y World hiKik Lumpany, 1930) pp 23 aG 
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ig Maintaining Aleb of test materials, instructional materials, and pro 
fessional literature for the general use of the school staff 

D Assistance in Instruction 

20 The intcrpreldlion of the results of measurement for improvement ol 
instruction and pupil adjustment 

21 Remedial work, in connection ^Mth deficiencies in the skill or tool 
subjects 

22 Diagnostic and icniedial A\ork with speech defectives 

2J\ Assistance to teachers in, problems of instruction, including die choice 
of suitable drill maternls for specific purposes the use of rhetk tests 
in skill subjects, and the use of graphic devices for indicating pupil 
progress the improvtiiitni ol teacher checking and observation ot 
pupil achievement 

2\ Ihe investigation and impiovement ol pupil study and work habits 

2'j Curriculum construction with particular reference to age ind grade 
platciiieiu of instructional in itcnals and provision for individual dif- 
ferences in achievement 

L Rcscartl) 

afi Conducuiig icstaith litaring directly oi indirectly on school problems 
( rhia rcacarth is undcriaken for the solution ol some pressing prob 
Icin brought a ttafJier or it is directed toward the solution of a 
problem affecting teachers generally ) 

t Auxilidiv luiuiions 

27 IducUKin of paicnts with rcfciciice to educational problems aliccting 
child vcllaic ihe organization ind direction of paiciu study gioups 

jH The esLablislunciu ol contacts between the home and the school (JJus 
luniiioii Ilia) be perfoiiiicd in con|unrtion with or independently of 
the function ul paiciu cduc uion ) 

2g file LstablislimenL of cuntacls with ])rivate and state educational 
igLiuics and the social igcncics ol iht communiiy 

A icvicw ol this list of functions will iiidkt clear the kinds ot services 
which can be lendcied by these sptciaf agencies 1 heir aim should be to 
give assistance in the study and solution oJ all cdutaiional problems anil 
lo help to make moit effective the applications by classroom teachers oi 
the findings of cducaiionaf science One ol ihcir particulai aims should 
be the diagnostic study oi pupils who aic maladjusted and the suggestion 
ol feasible means ol bunging about an iinprovcmcnl 

In many smaller places tJu plan of having individual tcachtis fake 
special Liaining in cliagnosis in particular fields is followed These 
teachers then assist oiheis in diagnosing difficult cases In some localities 
several systems engage the services of specialists on a paiL-time basis 
Excellent work ts being done by tlinics in univtrsUits and other teaehei- 
Liaiiiing instiLutions whcie cases referred by schools in neighboring eoin- 
iiiuniLies are studied Even if special clinical facilities are not available, 
the staff of a school system should make eveiy effoit to discover and utilize 
available means of determining the cause of difficulty for pupils who are 
not making satisfactory piugiess ni who levcal unwholesome, undesirable 
character and personality trails 
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The training essential for expert service in diagnosis and remedial 
teaching Some of the major training requirements for expert service in 
dugnostic and remedial instruction in any field are illustrated by the 
following siatcment of lequircments for rtading as summarized by 
Gatci 

1 Thorough understanding of the reading process and of the steps invohed 
in It 

g TJiorough understanding of the \irjoiis reading methods deuces books 
and niaunals classroom praciict and apparitus now in use in normal 
(lassroom insirucuon md also in vaiious reading clinics and similar or- 
gani/ations conternLd viih reading disability 

Keen (iitml ihility to .tpprtisL dit iLclinicjuLs of the te icher cither 
from obserMng her at uoik or from letuids or reports of her vsork 

4 Skill in teaching demonstrating and guiding the pupil m acquiring the 
techniques of leading 

5 familianly imlU child pssthology and child (le\clnpiiiLnt and skill in 
handling pupils as ptisons in mom iting ihcm and Lniouraging effort 

6 Skill in employing die tests and tvanim iiions used in m,il\/ing leicluig 
disahiluy 

7 knowledge of ilu piinciples underlving ilu tisi results and oihei di ig 
ncjslic data (lot c \ impic propcrli lu miirprti ihe rliia roncernjng 
ocular defects, ilu spcci dist should know iJu uudejlyiiig p'^ythologs' ind 
ph>siohig) ol vision) 

H Sulheient knowledge ol the tuiucpis and pi leiius ul oilui prole ssion il 
specialties such u chnieal psvihologv psvehiiiry eiulntnnologv etc 
to iccogmrc svinptonis requiring the aiiciiiion ol spcciilisis in these fields 

Sources of description of case studies 1 he u.il siunirHantL ul educa 
Lional diagnosis can only be giaspcd b\ tlu siiul^ of lepoits ol cases 
in whicli are assembled .ill ol the daia that bcai uii (Iiliu 1 imiLations of 
spare hire do not peimiL at this jioint the prtscnianon o( .iny (Utdiltd 
icpoits of case histones dcsciibiiig methods and findings ol ditignosiii 
pioceduies in the several fields ol the cuinculum Foi ihc toincnRiue 
of the leadei howcvci, there is given ai ihc end of this chajitci a tJassifiLd 
list ol souKCs in which detaihd procedures and findings foi numeious 
cases arc dcsnibcd The leader is leferrcd to this source ol materials 
for help 

SECTION 4 

PRESENTING THI RESULTS Oh DIAGNOSTIC STUDY 

Reporting the results of diagnostic study When intensive studies aic 
made of individual cases detailed rccoids of the findings should be filed 
for futuic rcfLiLuce Excellent case study recoid forms aic available 
Bruetkner"- and BuswlIP^ have prepared record blanks on which may 
be urorded the kinds of faults in arithmetic that are revealed by diag- 
AriJuii I Gale'i in The Mecuuremeiit and Evaluation of Achievement m Reading, 
J/inh Sixth 1 r/i/ f;ciciA of the Njiioii il Socjti) lor the Stud} of Education (Bloomington, 
111 Piililic School I’lihlishiiig Co ips") P 412 

Mnmenpuhs Minn Educaiional 1 esi Bureau 

"3 \oiikcrb on Hiid'jon N \ , >Vorld Book Compiiiv, 1925 
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nosUc studies These blanks contain the most common faults that have 
been found in the work of laigc numbers of pupils \ part of the record 
blank for the Briierkner Diagnostic Test in Fractions is given below 

INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSnc RECORD SHEET— MULTIPLICATION 

UiagDQEiB SumiBBry DiBgaoiu SummBry 

1 CompuLaLioD Erron 

■ Division -r 

b MulUplicBlian __ _ 

*1 Lach dI Coinprehcnnan of Praceaa 
k Inverls multiplicand _ 
b Denoininalor not cxpreaMd in product 
c Nuroeralors added denominalan cnul 

tiplicd . _ 

d N uiDcralorB multiplied denomioatara aud- 
ed _ _ _ 

■ In multiplying nholc number fay IracLinn 
iiiulLipliBS whole number fay drnoDuoaLbi 
and adda DUmeratur to product 

1 irsl indicate by number opposite each rov Uin ty|ica of tfrora made on each example that wai miaaotl lor u- 
ample la means lhat the pupil maJe errors id division 

rfaeo eummajiie under bumuary' the lolal iiumber of limea each diJBcully waa Icuad 


Faampire 



SAMPlh I ROM HRirtkMR DIAGNOSIIC TEST IN ERVCTIONS 
EsecI I)^ jjLriuissioii of iht 1 diii iiioii iJ It-si Rihliij Minnp ijjoIjs Minn 


Much more detailed loiins ol compiling a wider \aricty of information 
about problem eases valuable iii making a diagnosis in \arious Fields have 
been devised A casc-stiiclv iccord foi leading devised by Witly lor use 
in a psychological clinic consists of seven forms The following informa 
lion IS gathered about each case 
up Witty, Evanston, 111, Psvchological Clinic Northiveslern University 


111 ReducuoD to LowbC Term! 


b Dividn deCDlDinator by DUmarabir 
b Dividci numcrntar and deiuiiiii^-atai fa> 




V ChaoElos Impnper Fbactiona to Maed 




VII Cliangtng Mixed I'umbcra to Improper 
Fraeiisfia _ _ _ — . ■ 


IX Othar DiffleulLui.- — — . _ - - 
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1 orm I 
Form II 
Form III 
Form IV 
Form V 
Forni VI 
Form VII 


Results of Standardired Tests 

Physiological Functions (vision audition, perception, dominance) 
Pupil Report of Iniercsts and Reading 
Pupil Report of Handedness and Laterality 
Trait Rating Scale for Children (Teacher rating) 

Teacher’s Observations ol Pupil and Home 
Physical and Medical Data 


Synihesn aiul annlysis of (iiof^noutr findings After the breaking down 
and analysis of the students need for assistance and development have 
been completed and the contnbutoiy factors have been examined, there 
should he a descnminatory consideration of the infoimation assembled A 
svnihcsis should then be made of tht most signihcant data bcaiing on the 
tase in such a way that the causa) relations and dinical meanings bernnu 
evident Several alternative steps or solutions ma) then open up whicli 
should be consideied by all concerned with the welfare of the individual, 
including himself The utatincni dial is most likely lo be effective should 
be selected and put into operation Subsequently a reevaluation should 
be made ol the situation to discosci th< naturi of the changes produced 
in terms of pupil growth .uul wtifau so as to determine the correctness 
of the diagnosis and treatmeiu and to determine future needs The details 
of imprmcmeni programs i\j1I be disrussed in Chapter XI 

Importance of cumulative records Personnel records containing es 
scntial data about the pupil md his progress should be available in the 
school These iccords should be svsteinatuallv filed and should contain 
accurate up-to-date information Thr \aliiablt data ronterning the re 
suits of tests medical and chmeal eKamin.Uions, diagnosiu studies, the 
pariicipation of the pupil in the adiviiies of the school, and so on can 
readily be placed on cumulative record cards These cards can be ex- 
amined by the classroom teacher at aii) tune and tvilJ also siive as a 
helpful Ikisis of guidance at subsc(|uenl I(\els of iltr school 

T lierc has been lutle agiccmtnt as to ihc kinds of information thai 
should be jilaced on school rccoids Htck^‘ compiled a “universal list 
of Items for school records,” reproduced on pages 317*318 No item was 
included unless it was rated as essential by a group of sixy-two judges 
A moic recent analysis b) Scgel of records used in 177 school systems 
showed variations in the items included Segcl s findings art summarized 
in the tabic on page 306 There have been published a number of well- 
planned record systems which may be adapted in whole 01 in part by 
any school The follovsing sets have a high degree of merit 

Ayer, F Articulated Child Accounting ScncT (Austin Tex Von Boeckmann- 
Jones Co) 

Engelhardl Melby Complete School Rreord Syrlffm (Minneapolis, Minn, Fdu- 
cational Test Bureau, 1928) 

75 A O Heck 4<irjumslTatiou of Pupil Personnel (Ooston, Oinn and Company 
P 834 
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HtcK A O , and Reeder, W G The Uniform School Accounting Systew 
(Bloomington, 111 , Public School Puhli&lung Co 1936) 

Another complete system of record and report forms has been devised 
by Flory and Webb They suggest a cumuUinc form that sliould be \eiy 
helpful 

UsniHSXL LiSI 01 lll-Mb lUK SCHtlUL H .1 LOHUS * 


Names nf Items 


\ I'cr’^onal History 

I Pupil 
a Nunc 
Sex 

c Racc 

j hirili nl pupil 
a Date 
h r'xcc 

j \ge uC pupil 

(I wiilioul dcfirmion 

b \£^c IS nf Srpteiiilier 1 
1 Aildicss of pupil 
a PiLscnt .uMrtss 
( TLkpliuiK lumiliri it jircsrnt 

B Pcisunil Fimih Hist<u\ ind Horn'* 
Life 

i Pircnts ui ^ujidian 
a Name 
h Reuderuc 
r Rtsiclence telephone 
d 0(cu[Mliun 

Cf School Hisiorv 

1 Admission 

fi First entered school where 
b Date entered as a bef;mner 

2 School previouslv attended 

Nxme 
h Grade 

3 I eft school 
n Hate 

h Cause 
t Desiinnlion 
■; I ranslers 
a r)Tte 

h I a sshu school 
G Progress 

a Show grade year hv >cir 


Names of Hims 


a \aiuL ul school 
b Date of entering 
( (>iade child is In 
i Name of Leachei 
Ti Dale (j1 school term 
Nime of ctmise 
3 Length of teiin 
a Nuinl)cr of days 
V Actual nuinhur ol divs taught 
I '\dministrati\e 

a Date iccurd nude out 

I School Accuinphshments 
I Ritings 

h Sdiolaiship 
g Conduct ur deportment 
I Lfforl 
»/i Hnllh 

> (rtdii received and not icicivcd 
a Received {lining \eir 01 si 
mestrr 

r Tnial riceived for high scIukiI 
tout sc 

{ ( ladii iiion 01 pruniDiion 

i( Dale of giadualiun or promo 

tlDIl 

h Name of school 
I StdiiilanlieLil tests 
ti Name nf tesis 
I frsl scores 
(I ( Hss scoi r 
f Stand ird score 
/ Dale given 
g IQ 
h M\ 

L Medical History 

i Diseases child has hid 
h Diphtheria 
I Scarlet fever 
; Smillpox 
r Tuberculosis 


H School Data 
1 General 


* > 0 Hfck Admmtstratton oj Pupil Personnel (Bustoo Ginn and Cumpaor igzg), p aj4 


"oChirtes U I-loiy and J F Webb, Cumulative Records for tleraentary Schools,' 
/ lemcularf' School Journal \ d 3H (l)ecembei 1937)1 pp 27H 290 
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Univtjisal List or 1 te.ms for School Records— ('C ontinued) 


\anu\ (if Items 


M Mcduil I vimimtion 

I General cnn'tidcraLion't 
a Dale nl cvdiiiination 
li Signature of exaininti 
f Phy'iical riefccli 
m Dale of vacciiiaiion 
j Items considered in ihe examtna 
lion 

17 \denaids 
/i Fars 
A ryes 
r Heart 
u Liin^ 

■V Nervous cotiditian 
ij Feclh 
/f TuhULiilosis 
^ Measurements taken 


Mamer nf Items 


(I Height of pupil 
h Weight o[ pupil 

N Attendance Record 

1 Absence 

fi Number of times 
h Cause 

c Number of lardincssei 
e Absence imcxcused 

2 AttenclaiiLL 

a DaiU rccoid ol illenriance 
h Diyb present 

3 Enrolment 

a Total niiinbcr lu Rtide 
b Toial eniolnienl 
j General qiir'.tmns 

k List of thildrcn in districL ac 
cnnling lu census 


Gfnfral Qui-siions io Inthoducl Discussion 

1 Is there any simil tnty betuccii dufrnosis in medicine and educational 
diagnosis/ 

4 Sute in youi o\sn wouU the steps to lake in a diagnostic study he ready 
to illustrate cadi step concretely 

3 What are the possibilities of scll-di ignosis by pupils- 

4 To whiii exttiiL do you hold iht school rcsponsilile lor outcomes m the 
fields of attitudes, appreciations, and tharicter inits- 

Oral Report 

1 Report on the techniques of diagnosis used in some an \ is gnen in ont 
of the references in the bilihogiaphy 

2 What ])roviiiion is mailc loi diagnosis m your schools- 

3 Give examples or instances in which vou ilunk that one of the causes of 

riifhciilty distussed in this chapiei was iciuallv operative * 

/\ What kinds of eliiueal appaialiis arc needed in diagnosii- 

5 What cIiagnosLie procedures tin ilic teiiJiei use- Crivc toiurcle liJuslia 
lions of tlicir applieiiioii if possible 

6 Two sets ol questions whicli ma\ be used to adv intage hcic will be found 
in Burton, The Guida?ice of Learning Aitivities pages 4b3 464, 47(1477 

Written Rjport 

1 Prepare written report showing in a •iysteinatic m imiei ihe vaiious means 
and techniques of diagnosis used jn some cumculuin aiea discussed in the 
references 

2 Make an actual case study and report the results to the class 

3 Observe the work in some dassiooin and note the kinds of diagnostic 
procedures the teacher actually uses in instructing the pupils 

\ Make an analysis of the causes of diffiLulty in some pluse of a single cur 
riculum area 

3 Outline a plan foi diagnosing unfavorable charieUr traits 
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SuGOFSTi'j) Readings 
General 

Bruecrner, L J, and Melby, E O, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching (Bos 
ton, Houghton Mifllin Companv, 193*) 

Conklin, Agnes M Failures of Highly Intelligent Pupils A Study of Their 
Behavior, Contributions to Education, No 792 (New York, Bureau of Pub 
licitions, Tcichers College Columbia University, 1940) 

Itrnali), Grace Remedial Techniques in Baste School Subjects (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc, 1943) 

Grcfnf H L JoRriN'iiN A and Gfrbfrich J R , Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in the ElemdiLary School (New York Longmans Green 8c Co 1942) 
N Uion.il Sntictv for the Sliidy of Education ThirtyFourih Yeaibook Educa 
tional Diagnosis (Bloumiiigtoii III Public School Publishing Co 19^5) 

Ri MMERS H H and Gagl, N L, Educational Measuiemeni and Evaluation 
(Nti\ \ork, Harper* L Brotheis 1943) 

While House Conference on Child Health and Piotection (New \ork, D ^pplc 
lunCentuiy Company Inc 1942) 

Menial and Physical Development and Health 

Anufrson V V , Psychiatry in Education (New York Harpers R. Brothers 1932) 
Fenton, Norman, Mental Hygiene tn School Practice (Stanford University 
Cdlif Stanford Unnersitv Press, 1913) 

Hiidrlih Gcnuicle 4 Bilmogiaphy of Mental 'I e\ls and Rating Seales (New 
\ork Ilu Psvcholdgual Coiporation. 1939) 

Hoi i INC swDRi H Lcta S Childien Above j8o /Q (Vonkersmn Hudson NY, 
VVuild Book Company 1942) 

Holy T C and Walmr G L A Study of Health and Physical Education in 
the Columbus Publii Sdiaols (Columbus Ohio Ohio State Uniyersity 
1942) 

J^N5^^ I\ 11 Lleccrital Aciuiiv of the Nervou.s System Journal of Expeii 
mtuial F(hi(ation Vul fi (December 19.^0), pp 24^282 
Review oj EdiuatiOTial Rneairh Mental Hygiene and Health Education,’ Vol 
14 No r, (December, 1943), pp 411 530, Education of Exceptional Chil 
dren and Minority Groups Vol 14, No 3 (June 1914) , 'Pupil Personnel 
Guidance ind Couni.ciling Vol 14 No (December 1944) 'Psyehologi 
( il Tests and Fheir Uses,' Vol 14 No 1 (Peliruarv 1944), pp i-iz8 
SronDAKi) (wtorge 1 ) Thi Meaning of hitelligenie (New York The Macmillan 
Company 194^) 

liFbS E W iiid Kai7, B, Mental Hygiene in EdHcalion (New Vork Ihe 
Ronald Press Company 1941) 

WiiTY P and others Mental Hygitne in Education (New York, Rinehart Com- 
pjn> Inc, iqjc,) 

Zalurv, C B and LioHiy, M Emotion and Conduet in Adolescence (New 
York, D 'Vfjplelun Century Company, Inc, 1940) 

Arithmetic and Mathematics 

Brislich, E R, The Teaching of Mathemalics in the Secondary Schools (Chi 
cago. University of Chicago Press 1930) 

Brullkner, L j. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching of Arithmetic (Philadel 
phid. The John C Winston Co 1930) 

Ruawlil, G T, and John, Lenore, Diagnostic Studies in Aiilhmtlic (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press 1926) 
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Mathematics ui General Edueaiioti \ report of the Committee on the Function 
of Mathematics in General Education Pro^iessivc Education Association 
(New York, D Appleton Century Company Inc 1040) 

Err^/ifh anti Related Subjects 

National Society for the Study of Education, Forty Third Yearbook Teaching 
Language in the Elementary School (Chlc^go University of Chicrig^o Press, 
iql4) , Part II Ch g 

Orion S E Rending, IVrHing, and Speeth Piohlem^ foi CluJdien (New York, 
\\’ Norton ft. Company Inc 1937) 

Russiii, I) Chainfferi\tir\ of Good and Pool Spelleis Contiibutions to Ecluca 
lion No 727 (New York Aure.iu of Publications Teachers College Co 
himljii University ifH?) 

Spachl G, "Spelling Disability Currelites Jowual of Tdiifational Reseaich, 
Vol ^4 (April, 1941), pp 5fii TjBy, Vol 35 (October iq^i) pp iig-i^B 

FiiAvis L L, Speech Pathology (New York, D Appleton Century Company 
Inc, 1934) 

Reading 

Beits, I A Diagnosis of Reading Di\ahihlier (MeidcviDe Pa , Kevstone Vicn 
Co , )t)34) 

DuhkI'II D D Th( Diagnosis of Reading DiutUihiies (Rosioii Hoiighion Mil 
/lin Company 1945) 

GAn? Vithui I, The Irnpiovitncnt of Hiadittg (Revised NewAnrk Flu Af ir 
inillaii Comp ini u)l")) 

Harrison, M R, Reading Rradmt\^ (Rcvistd edition Bosttin Houghion Mil 
fill! C (jmjnny 1 93(1) 

Monroi, Minon (.hildien Who Cannot Rend (Clnngo l-niversitv ol Clucago 
I’ress igw) 

Wirn P and Kopit 1 ) Hiading and tin hduuUivt Piorns (lioslun Ginn 
ind C oinpanv 1919) 

Social Studies 

Dtparrment of Supeiintendencc Tenth Yiaihook Chainclei Eduralion (\V isli 
ingion DC National Idiuation Vssocialion 19^2) espeei illv Chs 5 G 

HARisiioRNh H Mav M Maliir [ B and Siiui n 1 WORTH, 1 R Studies: m 
ihi Ati/zot of Chaiadfi I Studies Jii Dcccil, II Studies in Service and 
Self Control III SliidiCi m the Org inization ol ChancLer (Neis York The 
AIiciiiiIJmi Company 1928 1 9 -^o) 

Horn, E, Method’! of Iiufiuition in the Sorral Sfudiei (Nev\ Aork Charles 
Sciibner's Suns 19 17 ) Ch 2 

' Another Chapter on Tests for the Volume of Cnntliisinns and Retom 

menditinns /he 'lor/al S/udies Jiniiarv 1945 

Krf\, \ and Kiilfv, 1 i Jetts and Mtafuremen/i rn the Soani Scienret 
(New \ork Charles Scribner's Sons 1934) 

WiisoN H, Education for Citizenship (New York McC law Hill Book Com 
pany Inc nn8) 


bine and Induttnal Arlt 

Goodfnough Florence, The Measurement of InteUtgenct hy Drawings 
(\onkcis on Hudson NY World Book Company, 1926) 

Kwalwasslr, J , Tests and Measuiements in Miiuc (Boston, C C Birchard and 
Co , 1927) 
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Newkirk, L V . and Greene, H A , Tests and Measurements in Industrial Edu 
cation (New York, John Wiley R. Sons Inc, 1935) 

Stanton, Hazel M, The Measurement of Musical Taleiit, Studies in the Psy 
cholo^y of Music Vol 2 (Iowa City, University o[ Iowa, 1935) 

, Profrnosis of Musical Achievement (Rochester, NY University of 

Rochester, 1929) 

Thorndike, E L, Prediction of Votaltonal Success (New York, Commom\ealth 
Fund, 1934) 



VIII 

Studying the Teacher Factors in Pupil Growth 


In an earlici chajjiLi u was poiiiU'd oul that pupil growth and athiLst 
ment were influenced by four gioups of factors resident (i) m the pupil, 
(a) in the turnculuni and uh)cclnts, (t) in (lie lusliutlion, (4) in tin 
inatprials of instruction and the sorio physic al cn\ironinent The 
lactors resident in the pupils were considcicd in the preceding ehaptei 
It will be the puiposc of this clnptei to cousidti tlie factors resident in 
the teaehei and to considei means of siudyntg ihtse laetois 

As the leader thinks his way through what is to follow he must not lost 
sight of the ultimate goal of this diseussion, which is to piomotc pupil 
growth thiough teaehei giowtli Much is to be said about data-gathet mg 
devices and their validity, the final puipose, however, is to lay the 
foundation for the impiovcinent program disrusseti in Ch iptci XII— a 
foundation we pioposc to lay by helping ttaehers diseovtr thiough the 
means here desciibed, the particidai lesjieets in which then elloits may 
be improved, made more effective and the leaining ol pupils lacilitattd 
thei eby 


\ccno\ 1 

THl IMl’ORTANCL tai THl IIACMIR IN THE 
rEACHlNG-LEARMNt, SITUATION 

It would be diffleult to overestimate the inipoitance ol the teacher in 
the teaching leaining situation He will deteimine in a laige measure the 
pupil s choice of learning activities, his interest in his woik, and the 
effectiveness of his application His knowledge ol his pupils, of his 
subject, and of the methods of learning and tcathing, his skill 111 working 
with otheis, in handling pupils, in seeing and ovcieomiiig leaining 
difficulties, his attitudes toward his pupils, toward teaching, and toward 
life in general, his interests, ideals, and aptitudes— all these are factors 
conditioning the learning of pupils He will not merely furnish leader- 
ship m the more technical aspects of education, but he will set standards 
of behavior and conduct through his own conduct, attitudes, ideals, 
adjustments, and peisonal idiosynciasies It would be very difficult to 

jas 
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overestiinatc the teather'ii importance in the Lcaching^-learning situation 

Prescott expresses the same idea as follows ' 

The teacher is the ultimate agent of education No matter what appears in 
the official courses of study it is he who sets the daily tasks for the pupils, or 
who helps them to develop a plan of work It is he who sanctions or condemns 
their habits their attitudes, their personality qualities If education is ever to 
have any genuine influence in shaping character, or in giving insight into life 
the teacher will be the agent who will carry this influence It is his philosophy 
of education put into practice which really matters 

His role in the guidance of the learning activities of pupils is eX' 
ceedmgly important, and he has other equally significant functions and 
responsibilities the diiccting oi cxtia-cuiiiculai activities, acting as a 
friend and counseloi of pupils, participating as a inembei of a community 
that has man) expectancies with rclcrence to him How he meets these 
demands will dclcrmiric in no small mcasuie his success 

SFCrto\ 2 

GENER\l MLIHODS OP DETIRMINING GROWTH 
N£ED'> or TEACHERS 

The impioscmcnt needs of leatheis, and ot staff members generally, 
may be dciivcd ihiou^h objective anal)sis ancl/oi gioup ]udgment 

The survey technique One oi the commonest foims of objective 
analysis is the school stiivcv Sunevs may be made ol the tiaining, ex 
pcricnce personal qualities, tlie atadcmic and professional background 
of the sLaff, of instructional piaetiees in lenns eitliei of principles of 
learning oi of spccifit practices within a subject Jield or area of leaining 
Lxpeneiiee, oi of any other aspect ol the setting foi learning Surveys 
may be foiinnecl lo a small gioup of tcacheis to a grade level, to one 
building to one section of i system or may coier a city, a county oi a 
state huive)s may be made by a staff of outside specialists, or self survey 
may be earned on by ilie local gioup Community participation is ilesii 
able in cither case Suivcys may be pci iodic oi continuous Surveys may 
aim at securing an over all picture of general needs, or may be aimed at 
defining the specific needs of a given group A few illustrative proeeduies 
follow 

Outline for the survey of a teaching staff Almost any good survey will 
provide illustrative materials showing the types of information ordinarily 
collected with reference to the teaching staff Because of ihe conditions 
under which school surveys are usually undertaken, it is customaiy to 
limit the information gathered to a rather short list of objective facts 
such as those relating to age and place of birth, the kinds and amounts of 

1 Daniel A Picscott The rraining of Teichers L^niT/frjify Bulletin, 

Scries IX \n H (New Ilrunssuck NJ Riilgers University 1933) p 5 
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training> the kinds and amounts of experience, lenuit and the like 
The Evaluative Criteria set up the following categories - 

1 Personal qualifications 

2 Instructional qualifications 

3 Academic preparation 

4 Professional preparation 

5 Educational experience and service in the school 

6 Non school experience 

Outline for the survey of general instructional practices There are 
many nines when the purpose in lo secure a moie limited picture of the 
general instructional practices in a given stliool ot gioup of srliools 
Many instruments have been devised foi this pin])osL several of wdiieli 
are illustrated in Chapte'rs VI, IX and X One illusUation taken from the 
Evaluative Criteria suggests the t)pe of items to lie considered^ 

A Classroom activities 

1 The teacher's plans ind acliMiies 
s Cooperation heiween pupils and teacher 
B Use of community and cnvironinent 
C Texlhnoks incl other insirueium il materials 
1 lexthooks 

a Ollier jnstrueexm il maierials 
D Mcihuds of appraisal 

A number ol specific standards are enumerated iindci each of the 
above categoiics 7 he commirtcc loimulating ihtsr ciitcn.i suggested that 
the instructional piogram should be chdi acieri/ed b> the lollowing 
principles ♦ 

1 That gods or ohjeunes be appropiiiK to the degree of cit velopmeni ol 
pupils and iii keeping with the purposes of ilic srliool 

2 Th It tlic seltttion and use of tvpcs of te.itlimg and le irnmg inalerials and 
experiences be varied 

riiat iiielhoel ind oigaiiizalion be adjusted in euiiditions ind needi of 
pupils as .1 group and as individuals 

4 That every legitiinaie means av ulable be used in the evaluation of prog 
less and quality of learning 

[j That a personal reluionship ol confidence rcspctt and helpfulness be 
tween tcaehers and pupils be maintained resulting in similar rel itionships 
between school and coiiimuniiy 
b Tliat there be pros'ision for all desirable i>pes ol le irning 

7 I hat there he dt finite and adequate Uainmg by ilie pupils is an outcome 

An extract from the New York City experiment with the ’activity” 
eurricuJuin will iJlusiratc this gciuial technique a JiLtJe fui thci 

An excerpt takeii from the criteria employed w a suivey nf the activity 
program in New Yoik City In 1934 the Committee on Educational 

^ Cooperitive Study of Sccoi.dary School Standards Committee Fxialuolive CnteTia 
(1940 edition, Washington DC, 1939), pp i>)i i>]6 
^ Ibid , pp 157 160 

*Ibid, p 157 See also Chapter IX in this volume 
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Problems of the New York Principals' Association voted to make the 
activity mo\ement a major topic of study during the current school year 
In February, 1935, the Coinmjrtcc recommended a limited program 
which was started 111 13 schools, in September, 1935, the program was 
extended to yo schools In 1936 1937 an extensive program of evaluation 
was initiated in 9 activity and in 9 paired non-activity schools The 
testing was continued through 1938, 1939, and 1940 In 1938 the New 
York City Board of Education recommended that the superintendent 
of schools imite the State Education Department to make a survey of 
the experiment Plans for the survey were submitted to the superintend- 
ent in November, 1940, and completed in April, 1941 An excerpt from 
the ciitciia used in this survey is icpioduccd below ® 

r 1 he. extent of planning With the teacher’s guidance, children plan proj- 
ects units of work, activities, iind the daily schedule 

\ Oiigin of arftvtly or work obserred Units projects and activities have 
their origin in the interests and needs of the children who with the 
teachers guidance df termine the objectives and desired outcomes 

7 Fxerrirc of iviliative Through exercise of initiative children develop 
qualities uf leadership 

18 Attenliori to so(ial outcomes Both teacher and children are alert to dis- 
cover grovsth in the social behavior or conduct of the individual and 
the group 

29 Whole g}oup enterprtsei and experiences Children share experiences 
ihiuugh the use of bulletin boards, liuineinule movies, class ur school 
luvsspipers assembly programs and other such enterprises 
W oiKshup liKf appcaraiKe The room is arranged and equipped to lanli 
tate many types of work 

Pupil paiticipation Children ire eager to participate in the program in 
progress 

41 Leader cup respoinibihly Group insists on action and progress holding 
the lender responsible for ihc disclnige of his functions 
tieedom (if movement Children move Ireely around the room to obtain 
and use materials and in the performance of tasks related to the work 
at hand 

y6 Pupil pupil relations Children’s relations with one another are informal 
and natural marked by coiiricoiis soiull) desirable behavior 

fj I Happoit between leather and pupils Tliere is a fine understanding and 
v^orking relation between pupils and teacher marked by an attitude ol 
friendship and mutual respect 

55 Paient paiticipatiun Parents arc given the opportunity to participate in 
the work of the school and to demonstrate a desire to be helpful 

The scale lioin which this excupt is taken is composed of 57 items 
each defined on a five step scale The 57 items were grouped into nine 
categories as follows 

1 Pupil's participation in planning 

2 Lxpcneneing as a basis of learning 

ej Cavee Morrison and other! The 4 elivily Program A Survey of the Curriculum 
Expeiimcni uitli ihe AcLiviiy rrofriam in the Llemeniary Schools of New York City, 
Septembei igji (\t\^ \oikCitv Hoard of 1 duciiion) pp 2932 
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j Keeping records and evaluating work done 

4 The pupil’^ relation to content of instruction 

5 Supplies and equipment 

6 Physical properties and arrangement in classroom 

7 Pupils activity in classtoom and school 

8 Intra school relationships 

9 Relations of school to home and community 

Iht amount ol activity observed by ilie suivey committee in 
classrooms in 37 schools is shown in the graph below 



IHt AMOUNT OF ACTIVITY IN SH 1 Cl 1 1 ) C I ASSROO\tS OBSFRVl D lUF 
ADVI'jORl COMMITTEF 

Ilic disti ihiiliun uii an .tciivUv scale I'ln^tng rinin 10 lu ■',1) ul I'^K cl t->si(iDnis in 
37 activity schools oljservptl In mtmhers of ihc \d\ison ( (ininiiHn I inni J C n re 
Moriison mtl oilicis I hf' Ictivitx Fiitc. 7 nm \ Simcv of the CiiiULuUiiu LxpeiiniLnL 
with the Activitv l’ioi,n im ui the lleiutniiiv Sc 1 k;oIs uf New \oik City Sepicinbei 
ig|j (\cu York Cit^ 13 oird of Ldiicafion igi») 

Ihe itpoit continues with a dctaiJed compai isoii of the amount of 
activity in activity and non activity schools 

Very brief outline for preliminary analysis of activity within a given 
subject field Similai outlines for analyzing aclivity within a unified 
learning situation arc included in the chapters n ferred to above Super 
intendcnt E W Whltse \oik, Nebraska, in discussing techniques by 
which a school staff might identify strong and w'eak aspects of its leading 
jiiogram and define needed changes, lists the f dlowing ten (jucsiions that 
may be answcicd by "yes” or ’no” " 

®I W Wiltse in William S C^iay and otheis Coopfrattve nffoil in Schools to Jni 
prove Rcadtngt Supplemental) fducnlion'il Monographs (Chingri l'ni\cisiL\ nf Chi 

tT^n I'ress 194a) pp B; 95 
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] Is there a written philosophy concerning the teaching oi reading upon 
which all agree? 

2 Have the goals for each grade and department been set up? 

^ Does adminntration make a going program possible by (a) providing 
leadership, and (b') furnishing materials? 

4 Is evaluation comprehensive or is it made in terms of aims of accomplish- 
ment? 

Ej Is there a piogram of reading readiness? 

6 Is there a wide range of reading materials adapted to the varying in 
tcrests and abilities ol the pupils? 

7 Vre libr'iiies attractive, well organized effectively catalogued, and nd 
lUinjsteiLd to serve the reading needs ol the school? 

fi Does ihe program provide for remedial work’ 

g Js any attempt made to proiide clinical services lor itypical children? 

It) Do students teachers, and the administrative staff work together with 
cnthiisidsmt' 

It will be noted that the attenuon is focused m these questions upon 
tfiL niuie geiicial aspects of the iiisii uctioiial prog) am in leadiiig 

\Vc have supplied in the immediately preceding materials two illustia- 
tions of the aspects of teaching that educationalists frequently consider in 
attenipting 10 sccuic a gcucial picture of the sdiool, cay, county, or state 
In the lirst example wc attempted to illustiate the aspects ol teaching 
LOrisidcrcd in an ovci all geneial suivey of instructional practices, and 
HI the second, the aspects of leaching that one might consider m at- 
tempting to get an o\ei ail view ol the instructional practices in a 
pai titular subject matter field 

The gioiip-judgment technique Flic use of giuup judgment based on 
caiclul honest thinking which uses all available facts is a leputable pio 
ceduic liliistiations arc ^tattered widely through practically all helds 
J he pioeeduie is valuable paiticuUiIy W'hen dealing with the more 
icinoie and generrU needs, when dealing with backgiourid needs, and 
when dealing with other needs which cannot easily be reduced to limited 
pieciSL teims 

Gioup judgnieius aie valuable in this field when based upon extensive 
tiaining and cxpciience in the professional held The experiences of 
othci individuals and groups, the summai izcd literatuie, and reported 
research slioidd be utilized Synthesis of available material and careful 
judgment on given situations eonstilutes a ujiiitable method ol deter- 
mining giovvth needs A number of excellent and widely used geneial 
statements are found in the literature and will be illustrated in the 
following section 


SECTION ^ 

TYPICAI GROWTH NFFDS OF TEACHERS 


From techniques such as those described above, many excellent state- 
ments of the needs of teachers have been derived Summary statements 
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typical of those derived from individual and group judgment survey 
techniques arc given below 

Teachers’ needs indicated through a survey of research on instructional 
difficulties A large number of studies have been made to discover and 
define the difficulties that teachers experience in attempting to provide 
desirable conditions for Icatnmg An analysis of these will lead to defini- 
tions of specific needs A summary of 475 of these research studies 
covering reports from 12,373 teachers has been made by Hill as follows ^ 


1 Difficulties in providing for individual differences among pupils \q* 

2 Difficulties in leaching method iH 

^ Difficulties of discipline, control social development of (he pupil 17 

4 Difficulfres of motivitron getting children interested, getting them 

to work 1 2 

15 Difficulties in the direction of study c) 

6 Difficulties in organi7ing and adininistering the classroom B 

7 Difficulties in selecting appropriate subfett matter fi 

fl Lack of time during the school day for all the things that need to 

be done (j 

q Difficulties in organi/alion of materials C 

JO Difficulties JJ] planning and making assignments 5 

1 1 Difficukics in grading and promotion of pupils 5 

12 Inadequacy of supplies ind material' 4 

Difficulties in testing and evaUuting 4 

1 j Personal difficulties of the teacher j 

ir, Difficulties arising from conditions of work \ 

ifj Difficulties involved in clngnosing ind correcting pnrijculir )Hipil 
difficulties j 

17 Difficulties in teaching reading j 

iS Difficulties in making plans for inching ] 

iq Difficulties in promoting desirable habits 2 

20 Difficulties in securing study aids > 

21 Difficulty in securing pupil parucipuion 2 

22 Difficulty because pupils talk whiU others are reciting 2 

2^ Outside interruptions of class work 2 


24 Miscellaneous problems mentioned in oiih one study 40** 

•Number of s(ij(Jie« Jn which In was amnnR ihr fir''! •• t 

•"Thew werf moslly siicciHl prublims Seven wert difficuUiC': m leiching ihis nr lhal subject Others 
were rurat ^chonl probtems such as "■intv one pu|nl in Krede ’ nr 'lew many irridcs in nne room ' 


Ar examination of the difficulncs listed above reveals that they arise 
chiefly out of the teacher's responsibilities as a director of learning, they 
do not adequately illustrate the icacher’s work as a fiicnd and counselor 
of youth, as a director of extra-curriculai activities, as a member of a 
school staff, and as a member of a ronimunitv The report lists merely 
the difficulties of performance many of the improvement needs of 
teachers are likely to be found, however, in the background factors that 
condition performance The limited purpose of this summary prevents 
Its use as a truly satisfactory illustration of the growth needs of teachers 

7 George E Hill, Tticliers Instructional Difficulties \ Review of Research, 
journal 0/ tducatwml Research, Vol 37 (\pril, 1944) pp 6115 
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Accordingly, we turn to examples that more adequately present the 
broader and more exclusive needs of teachers 

The growth needs of a particular school system stated in general terms 
The growth goals of the teachers of the Moultrie (Georgia) public schools 
were summarized as follows ® 

Teachers should grow 

1 In social understanding 

a In understanding of child growth ana development 
In the abilit) to woik dcniOLiaiicall) with others 
4 In the ability to utilize cummunii) lesources 

The growth needs of teachers as stated by a teacher-training 
institution The next statement is chosen from a report by the Curruu 
him Committee of the School of Education of Syracuse University These 
statements were drawn with reference to the inititutional education of 
teachers, but they are equally applicable to the in-service growth needs 
of teachers Tlie objectives weic as follows ** 

1 To gam a thorough acquaintince with boys and girls of secondary school 
age and to gain an understanding of ihe physiological sociological, and 
psydiologic il factors determining their development 

s To formuhre a phifosoph) of education in relation to adolescents and 
the society of which thev art a part 

3 To discovci ilie nature of the vanouj agencies which carry on the work 
nl Lduciciuii m modern society the particuhr function of the school 
.uul Its cuTiuulum rui a whole, and the place of the various subject Adds 
111 the Loul cuniciilum 

4 To develop the art ind science ol teaching and to become familiar with 
and accusloiJicd to the role of the teacher in the community and the ad- 
ministiaiive aspects of the school ns well ns in the classroom 

r, lo enter the profession of teaching wnth understanding of us stntus 
ethics oiganizations, major problems, and opportunities 

The needs of teachers in the field of eumculum-making The needs of 
teachers fall into many areas MacRenzic has defined ihese needs in the 
field of cun iculum-makmg as follows 

Teachers should be able 

1 Alone or in cooperation with others, to guide boys and girls in attaining 
a balanced plan of living 

2 To lead children ind youth in finding solutions to their immediate dif 
Acuities and in relating them to the broader social problems 

3 To guide children into much meaningful experience with the basic tools 
and methods of work 

B Maurice E Troyer and C Roberl Pace Evaluation in Teacher Education (W'ash 
ingtoii D C , \mcrican Council on Education, 1944)1 pp 284 285 

0 Helene W Hartley 'Developing a Curriaihim for Professional Teacher Prepara 
Lion A Functio 7 ial PTOgram of Teacher Education, As Developed at Syracuse Uni 
versity (Washington, D C , American Council on Education, 1941) pp 76 77 

10 Gordon N MacKenzie, 'The In Service Job,” Educational Leadership, Vol 3 (Oc 
tober, 1945), pp j 6 
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4 To provide leadership for boys and ffirls in planning and directing their 
own activities 

p; To utilize the community as a laboratory 

6 To work cooperatively with other teachers in the planning and execution 
of a unified educational program 

The growth needs of teachers as summarized by the Commission on 
Teacher Education The following statement of the Commission is diawn 
in terms of qualities of the person and the mental prerequisites to 
U aching success 

1 fnt per^nrtahty It is ol Insir importance that teachers should be 
good specimens of oiir culiiirt 1 hev should be devoted to the ideals that 
characienzc the American people at ijieir best Tliev should serve those 
ideals effectively Thus leathers for our times should believe in freedom 
and the worth of each growing personality, in responsible citizenship and 
the worth of a genuine cominuniLv and in reasoned action as the surest 
means of meeting our problems and improving our lives together 

2 Cornmuniiy Mindedness Because communuies recognize the poweiful 
influence of tcachcis on young people they tend to be particularly con 
cerned with the character of their views md general behavior 

^ Rational Bdianior Ability to deil ration illy with person il and pro 
fessional problems is . to be sought for in tcuhtrs 

4 Skill ui Coopeialion because tiu work ol teichers is ch iractenstic illy 
corned on in vital social surroundings ii is import ml that thev should be 
skilled in collaborating with others in thinking choosing ind acting in 
sensitive response to a total changing sitne 

5 ‘CwfiieraV* iluahiie'i Shade tnlo the ‘ PiofeMronal ' Because tcachcis 
should be good specimens of the ciiluirc ihe quiliiiLS tinph tsi/ed uji 
to this point must never be overlooked in pi inning professional develop 
nicnt V narrow person, a one sided person a starved person is ordinauly 
seriously handicapped so far as becoming or being a good te icher is 
concerned 

6 hicreanng Knowledge Well informed teachers arc called for at every 
school level Scholarly resources arc particularly important in our com 
plex and changing times The subjects of ihc arts and Iclters of the 
natural and socnl sciences and of philosophy all bear on the needs of 
our society of our childrtn and ol the ttulurs tlumstlvis leathers 
need viial md extended instrueiion in these subjects 

7 Skill ni Alf dinting Knowledge It is not tnou[»b, however for teachers 
merely to possess an expanding store of personal knowledge The 
It iclui s job ]s to help childien to learn, to use his own knowledge for 
the promouon of learning in others 

B Friendliness with Childien Friendliness should describe the attitude of 
the teaeher as well as the atmosphere of the school, but a friendliness 
that is wise and objective, not sentimental and uncritical 

9 Underdanding Children If the ends of democratic education are to 
be ichieved, teachers must understand as much as possible about the 
pui poses that animate young people, the needs to which they respond, 
and the various circumstances that condition their behavior This implies 

iiKiirl W Bigelow md others Teachers far Our Times 4 itatement of Purposes 
by the Commiisiun on Teachej I duration (Washington DC, Ainerican Council on 
Education 1944). pp 1154 173 
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both a grasp of general principles and also the ability to employ those 
principles anistically in dealing with particular youngsters 

10 Social Understanding and Behavior It is professionally important 
that the teacher should ha\e a more than ordinary understanding of his 
society, that he should fully share die deep underlying convictions thjt 
characterize it, that he should have some particular grasp of its problems 
trends, and possibilities he is ihe vital element in the school, the 
purpose of which is to ensure social perpetuation and progress He should 
know what he is about 

11 Good Citizenship m (he School as Soiieiy The school itself is made 
up of human beings— children, teachcis, administrators— living and work- 
ing together to common ends A teacher can scarcely be considered ex- 
cellent who IS not functioning as a good citizen of that school society 

li! Skill in Evaluation Both the hind of school described as desirable foi 
our country 111 the merging future, and the kind of teacher education 
suggested by the preceding discussion, would recognize the individuals 
share in planning his life and appraising its effectiveness Teachers ccr 
tainl) need to know at whit they are aiming, and to check continually 
upon their nccomplishment lor this reason and also in order to be 
most helpful to others, they should understand the techniques of evaliia 
tion nnd be able to use them intclligentlv 

13 faith 771 \he Worth of Teaching One (juality essential to good teach 
ing IS ,i profound conviction of the worth of a teacher’s work For 
this to exist the individual must have a sense of the greatness of his 
profession— ol its iigntficanre for society (and) of ils power to benefit 
hoys and girls He nujsi have no doubt that skilliil teaching is essenti,il 
to the prciicrv.uion and improvcnieiii of our culture, to the strengthen- 
ing and enlightening of every ciiizen 

The needs of teachers summarized according to certain approaches 
employed in their study Our coiiccrii in iht immediately preceding sec- 
tion was with the moic common aiid/or general neetls of teachers We 
wish now to consider the needs of teachers in a somewhat more detailed 
fashion from the point of view of the approaches commonly made to 
the study of teaching efficiency At least four different appioaches, each 
with its own vocabulary, have been employed in the study and descrip 
Lion of the improvement of teachers 

1 The mental pieiequisite approach, wherein the efficiency of the teacher 
IS inferred Ironi nit isurcs of essential knowledges, skills, attitudes ideals, 
appreciations, and so forth 

g Iht ({uahtiei approach, wherein the teacher's effiaency is inferred from 
measures of personal, social, emotionaJ, and moral qualities commonly 
associriied with teaching success 

3, The performance approach, wherein the efficiency of the teacher is in- 
ferred from observation of her behavior and instructional procedures in 
the classroom 

4 The change in pupils approach, wherein the efficiency of the teacher is 
inferred from measures of changes in pupil growth and achievement 

The growth needs of teachers may be defined from any one or all of 
these four points of view To claiify these several approaches wc turn 
next lo some illustrative statements of the objectives of teacher educa 
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tion, each stated in terms of the approaches named above We shall 
summarize these ^oals of teacher education under four categories stated 
in question form (i) What arc the mental picrcquisitcs to teaching 
efficiency? (2) What qualities of the person are essential to teaching 
success? (3) What actiMtics, behavior pattern, and performance should 
characterize the good teacher? and (4) What outcomes expressed in terms 
of pupil growth and pupil achievement should accrue from good 
teaching? 

/ What aji the mental pieitqmsites to (ffictertcy in teatfung^ The 
mental prerequisites to iLachiiig cfficieiicv aie usually given as a list of 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes A paitial list ol prei equisiLcs illustiaLivc 
of those most frequently suggested ioi efficiency in teaching is given 
below 

1 Knowledge and Unclersnnding 
<2 0/ the child 

b Of the social order of which we are a pin 
r Of the place and fundion of dit school 111 ihe social structure 
d Of the subject matter 

c or the processes and principles of Ic lining ind teaching 

2 fikill in 

a Teacher pupil reUtions 
h Choosing learning experiences 
r Guiding the learning process 
d Prolilcni solving 
f Use of coininuniLv rcsouirc'* 

/ Expression 

j ArtiUulcs Interests Icleds and Appieeiaiions 
n A liking lui cluklren 
b Sensitiveness to social prohlcins and needs 
c Interest in tcriching 
d Emotional balance 
e Social attitudes and adjustments 

The reader will find niaiiy jiapcis, lating scdles, muiiogtaplis bulletins 
and books with lists suih di the one given above and in which reaching 
efficiency is discusstd in tcims like these— teims used not merely by 
geiiei alists, but by paunts and pupds as well, and by the teaehers them 
selves Descriptions based on analyses like the example given above suppl\ 
valuable baekgiound information for the impiovement program and will 
be accepted as such 

For fairly recent suiveys of the leseaich relating to the contributions 
of such prerequisites to teaching success, the leader is referred to the 
following 

Review of Educational Reseajch "Teaclier Personnel, June 1937, 1940, 1943 

1946 

bARH A S, and oiheis The Measuitmeni of Teaching Ability (MadiMjn Wis , 

Dembtr Pubiuatiuiis, Ine 1945) 
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Barr, A S and otheii, The Ptedtclion of Teaching Efficiency (Madiiron, ^VJs 
con^in, Dcmbar Publications, Inc, 194b) 

See also Chapters IX and X in the 1938 edition of this \olunie 

2 What are the qualities of the person essential to success in teaching^ 
\noLher approach to the study of tcacheis and leaching in common use 
concentrates attention upon the qualities of the person One of the most 
comprehensive summaries of the qualities essential to success in teaching 
was presented by Charters'and Waples in their Commonruealth Teachei- 
Tininmg Study, made some years ago While much has happened m 
the pciiud since the publication of this report, it is still a icvcahng source 
al information on this subject There are many oihei rritieal studies 
of the qualities essential to success in teaching Barr,^' Mead and 

List of Tiachfrs Traits 

1 Adaptabilitv 

2 Aiiraciueness, persoiul appeannee 

j Bre.iddi of interest (inierest in community interest in profession, interest 
in pupils) 

4 Cdiclulnesii (iccuiacs, deBnitencss thoroughness) 

r, Consiclet ucncss (appreciativcncss courtesy kindliness, sympathy, tact 
unselfishness) 

f) Cooper ilion (helpfulness loyalty) 

7 Depcnclihilit) ( consistents) 

F Enthusiasm (alertness animation inspiration spontaneity^ 

(j Hueney 

10 rorcclulness (com age, decisueness, himness independence purposefuL 
ness) 

11 (>ood judgment (discretion foiesight, insight intelligence) 

I,! He^lili 

1^ Horiesiy 

1 ] Industry (patience perse\erance) 

1 r, Leadership (iiiiUau\e self confidence) 

1(1 M ignetisni (.qijncjaeli ibtiiiy clieerfulness, optimism, pleasantness, sense 
uf humoi sociabiiiLy, pleasing \oice, wittincss) 

17 Neatness (tlcanlincss) 
iB Open niindcdness 

ig Originality (imaginativeness rcsourceluJness) 

20 Progressiveness (ambition) 

21 Promptness (disparrh punciinlity) 

22 Refinement (conventiomlity good taste modesty morality, simplicity) 

2J Scholaiship (intellectual cuiiosily) 

24 Self control (calmness dignity poise reserve sobriety) 

25 Thrift 

1- VV \V Charurs and Douglas Waples The Coinmanwralth Teacher Training Study 
('Chicago University of Chicago Press 19^9) pp 14 19 51 156 

13 A i Ban, CharactcTistic Differences in the leaching Performance of Good nnd 
Poor Teachers nf the Social Studies (Ulonmingion, III Publie School Publishing Co 
1929) 127 pp 

A R Mead, Qualities of Meiit in Good and Poor Teachers,’ Journal of Educa 
tional Research, Vol 20 (November i929)> pp *39 8Pp 
i** Charters and Waples, op cil , p 67 
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Reasons for Liking 'Ti^ciicr \ Rrsr VRRANnn in OwniK of Frfquincy 
OF MtNTIO\ AS RU’ORTPD BV 3 yS"* HKHSiiIOOI Si NIORS • 


Reasons for Iiktnfi ‘Teacher A Best 


1b helpful wilh scliuol wuik. explains lessons and 'issi^rninents 
clcarl) ind uses eximplcs m inching 
Cheerful happy giMul naluiecl jullv has a sense of huniui and 
can lake i |okL 

Human, friLiully compniiionahlc one of us 
Intcresled in ind iinderstinds pupils 

Makes work interesting cieaies i dcsiie to woik makes l 1 isa 
Mntk a pleasuie 

Striri Ins Lontiol of the cl iss commands respect 
Imparhal, shows no fivoiiiisni his no pets 
Nol C 10S.S ciabh) grouchy nagging oi saicasiic 
Wc Ic lined the subject 
A plcisirg peisonniity 
Patient kinillv s^mpiihctic 

Fair m maikiiig and grading fair in giving ex innii iliuns anil 
tests 

Fair and sqiiut. in dciling with pupiK, has good diNUjiltni 
Requires that work be dune [iiopeilv ind piumpils niikis son 
woik 

Considciale ui pupils Iccbugi in ihc preseme of ilu ilass 
louiuous nukes s jii Iccl at cisc 
Knows the snb|ccl ind knows bow in pin ii nvci 
Respects pupils opuiuius nuncs diMiisnon in cl^^s 
Not superior, alool higli lui does nol piciLiul in know even 
llun^ 

Is reasomhle not tno strict or hard boiled 
Assignments leisonililc 

Helpful with students personal problems including mattcis 
outside of class isoik 

Dresses attractively apprupri itely neailv and in good luic 
Voung 

Woik well planned kiiosss wliii ilisj, is to do 

Fnlhusiasticall) inirrcMttl in (cichiiig 

Gives students a fm chancp in mikc up uork 

Homework assignniLnis iLisiiiublc 

Recognizes individinl dillcienccs in abilitv 

Frank straight fruin the slmulder, a siriighi shuoui 

Personally atlinciivc good looking 

TeachLi moie thin the auIjjcli 

Interested in school activities 

Slicks to the subject 

Modern 

Sweet and gentle 
Pleasing voice 
Intelligent 

Proinpi and businesslike 
Sincere 

Knows more than the subject 
Has pep 

Uses gootl judgment 
Cultuicd and refined 


Frequency of 
Me iitifjJi 


Rank 


IJ 29 2 

1U21 3 

1)^7 I 

Ho-, r, 

695 7 

biH N 

53^^ 9 

10 

iBj 1 1 


(7'i 

111' M 

qlij 1) 

362 I'l 

r<7 

afi7 17 

aid ihi 

‘90 ly 

191 21) 3 


191 

ijh 

1*1 

lit) 

iu9 

97 

.)f) 

BC 

7 H 

7B 

71 

6B 

53 

52 

50 

r,ii 

42 

1* 

3 G 

32 

31 

22 

20 


ai) 

22 

21 

21 


ay 

sB 

295 

29 3 
3* 

32 
31 
34 
n ) 

‘15 

37 

10 

go 

!■ 

12 

13 


‘Frank W Hart, Teachers artd Teachtrif (New York TTic Macmillan Company I9u) 
By permissKin of the publishers 
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Rfasons for LlKI^^ Iiagfiir / LrAsr, Arrancld i\ Ordmi of Frlquency 
oi Mention as Rfi'oriid «v 3.72*; High School StNioRS* 


Reasons for Liking Itathct / Least 

Frequency of 
Mention 

Rank 

Too Liosi, ciabb) g^roiichy tie\ei smiles, nigging sarcastic 
lo'^es tempei Ilie; otf the hiiulli. 

lyoB 

1 

Not helpful with school work dues nut CHplain lessons ind as 
signmciiLs nuL clear work n6t planned 

1025 

a 

Partial, has pets or favored students and picks on certain 
pupils 

«S 9 

3 

Superior aloof haughtv snooty ovcibcaring, dues nut knots 
you out ol class 

775 

4 

Mean uiiic isonablc, hard boded,’ intolerant ill ininnertd 
loo sliiLl makes life nnspralilc 

S52 

5 

Unlair 111 maIkln^ and gradiiiir iinlan 111 tests and exam 
inaLjons 

61 1 

b 

InconsidciaiL ol pujiils feelings bnvis out pupds in the pies 
enre ol classmates pupils iie 1(1 iid ind ill ai cise nid die, id 
class 



Not iutcicsted in piqnls ind dois nut nndeisund them 


A 

UniLisonahle assignments nui luiiiic work 

35 " 

9 

Too loose in dtsei[iline no coniiul ol cliss does not comm ind 

1 espert 

1 ) 11 ) 

lU 

Dues not stick to ific subjeti luings m too mun irrelev mi 
personal mallei s talks too itiueh 

101 

1 1 

We did not learn whit i\e weic supposed lu 


1 i 

Dull stiipic[ itiil iimniiiestnii' 

275 

*3 

loo old 1 isluoncd too old to In leieliing 

2-1 

‘ 1 

Not lair lud squiic 111 dc ding with pupils 

^03 

1 r, 

knows the subject but 1 in 1 put it osci 

iq^ 

1(1 

Does not hold to siaiuliub is iikIiss ind slipshod m hei ssuik 

I qo 

»7 

Too exacimg tno haul t^ives no ebince to make up work 

•Bl 


Does not know the subjeet 

1 70 

'9 

Does not rtspcct pupils jinlgmenis 01 opinions 

'31 

.u 

loo chiiigeibic ineonsisicnt unreh ddc 

1S2 

si 

Lazy not iiUerLsrcd in (t. iching 

' J ' 

82 

Not trieiidb not companion iblc 

qH 

23 

Shows boy or girl favoritism 

05 

af 

Dresses unatti actively or in bid iisil 

92 

25 

Weak personality 

B, 

sb 

InsincciL 

75 

27 

I'ersonilly Unattractive 

65 

s8 

Does not recognize individual differences m pupiU 

H 

1 2q 

\oiLL not pleas ml 

^3 

1 ,n 


'Hart Teachers and Tcac/nng pp -'50251 By prrmisvin of The \riErTii)Jan Lotnpany publjihers 


Shannon ” hj\c reported investigations in this area A summary of these 
studies will be found in the references cited Hart,^’ for example, secured 
the leacLions of some ten tliousand high scJiool seniors to tlic equalities 
of merit m the teacher with whom they had worked The reasons why 

1 C J R Shannon The Perxoiml and Social Qi(alitir\ of High School Teachers (Terre 
Haute Ind Normal Scliool Pie« tc) 2 H) 

irFnnk W Hut Teachers and J caching (Nch Vork, The M.icniillan Company, 
•934) 
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they liked one teachei and disliked another are given in the above two 
tableji This list supplied a fairly complctL picture of the teacher trom 
the pupiTs point of \icw Foi a discussion of the earlier studies in this 
area, the reader is referred to the first edition of this volume 

3 What activities, bchcuiot patterns, and pei formance should charac 
terize good teaching^ The answer to this question will not be easy It is 
relatively cas) to prepaie over all lisis of the things that teachers do, 
should do 111 geneial 01 should be able to do when the occasion arises, 
but helpful as these lists arc foi some purposes, the\ do not answer the 
question "What performance should characterize the good teacher? 
Charters has pointed out m another connection the fact that what 
one actually does in the name of ideals such as honesty moialitv 
and so forth, will vary to a considerable extent with tht siturition 
He has very rightly emphasized the importance of determining the 
appropriateness of different irait actions foi different trait situations 
Fioni this point of view there is no vciy piecise answei to the cjuestion 
What activities, behavior patterns, and pti formance should characten/i 
the good teaeher? due foi all pui poses, persons, and conditions Ont 
may, howevei, seek a piarticil answti to (bis (piesiion siith as Chaiteis 
and Waples have done in ihcir Commonwealth Tearhei-Ti (lining 
Study but geneializations must be raiefully drawn 

/ What oui(omc^ expie^scd in tnws of pupil growth and atheuc- 
merit should acciue from good tcailung^ This question has been discussed 
at some length in Cli.ipteis V and VI A biicl rclLreiice is made agiin 
towaid tile close of this chaptci Fuithei discussion is theiefore eliminated 
at this point to avoid useless duplication 

srcTioN V 

STFPS IN DETERMIMNd NFPDS 

The steps in determining teacher needs follow a well-known pattern 
The /itrt step is to determine from a survey of the learning teaching 
situation whcihci or not the teacher is in need of improvement 

Faiiois whieh condition pupil giowth may be found in a niimbci ol 
aieas (1) the pupils themselves, (2) the ciirrieulum (3) the teachei, 
(4) the materials of instruction, and (5) the socio-physical environment 
for pupil giowLh The factors nciding improvern^-nt in a given situation 
may not be in the teaeher at all, but in one of the other aieas 

'Ihc teacher is more than a classroom operative He must be considered 
as a pcrsonalilv and as having responsibility for several types of activity 
He IS (1) a director of learning, (2) a friend and counselor of pupils, 

18 A S Ddir Willidin H ItuiLun, and Leo J Brueckner i’uprrr/iJirm (New York D 
AppUtoti C ciiluiv C.nmp iny Iiil 193!^) 

Ill VV W Chiriers Thr Te<\chinf^ of Ideals (New York The Mdcmillaii Company 

iMd7) 

ChaiiLis and Waplts up ctl 
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(3) a director of extra-curricular activities, (4) a member of a school 
staff, and (5) a member of the community The second step, therefore, 
IS to determine the area in which the teacher s needs chiefly fall 

Some of the factors conditioning teacher growth will be found in the 
school-community situation, some in the principles of learning and lead- 
ership held by those in positions ol power, and some in the teacher 
himself We are concerned with all causes of satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
teacher performance regaidless of the area in which they are found, but 
chiefly here with those resident in the teacher (i) personal qualities, 
particulaily the moie stable qualities ol the person, (2) mental factors, 
such as specific knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, and ap- 
preciations, which condition behavior (3) general states of mind, such as 
moiale, (4) efficiency of learning lactors, and (5) principles of effective 
leadership 'The tfiiid step therefore is to locate as definitely as possible 
the causes of ineffective teacher behavior in order that his growth may 
be stimulated 

The needs of the individual teacher as revealed by the thud step may 
be channeled into certain categories which in turn indicate methods 0/ 
attack The teacher may need to develop certain (1) mental prerequisites, 
(2) personal qualities 01 (3) skills and abilities 

To succrccl in establishing causal relationships between teacher aciivi- 
iiLs and pupil growth, 01 between effective performance and us ante- 
cedents one must hast considerable insight into the nature of learning, 
leaching, anti good Itadciship It will be noted liom what has been said 
above that thcic are two types ol i clationships that need to be 
established (1) the iclationship between teacher activities and pupil 
growth, and (2) llic ularionship bdween cffcctne peiforniance and its 
aniectdcius Ihcic arc plenty of opportunities lor inaccurate diagnosis 
at titliei of these levels One of the very common misiakes made in 
establishing leJationslup between teacher activities and pupil growth is 
that ol assuming that activities found to be potent in some situations au 
potent in all situations While it is true that some acts will be found to 
be more fieqiiently associated with ellcetive teaching than others, few 
will be found to be universally important Appioxnnately the same situa- 
tion will be found m studying the many factors that condition teaching 
efficiency Under conditions such as these, it is only intelligent to proceed 
with caution Only good judgment, superior training, and extensive ex 
pcrience will bring one to sound judgments about the antecedents of 
iffectivc teaching and pupil growth 

Much has been said in the preceding paragraphs about the complexity 
of the diagnostic process as applied to the study of teaching effectiveness 
The scaich for antecedents is somewhat simplified, however, by the fact 
that attention is directed toward piomising leads by the investigator’s 
hunches as to where potent causes may be found One does not collect 
information at random, theiefore, but collects it at the points most likely 
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lo yield information helpful in understanding why the teacher has come 
to do what he has done The situation is somewhat further simplified too 
by the fact that one ordinarily directs attention not to a large group 
of teachers simultaneously, but to some individual teacher in a particular 
learning-teaching situation The same statement applies, too, to the 
number of data-gathering devices that one might employ in any particular 
diagnosis When one thinks of all possible daia gathiring devices ap- 
plicable lo all teachers and situations, the list is long, indeed, but when 
one thinks of those that one would ordinarily use with a single teacher 
the list IS not extensive 

In studying the teacher at work one will ordinarily begin with the 
more obsious and easily observable facts— such as the amount of control 
over the class situation, tht amount of jmpil attention, activity, and 
participation, the adequacy of the leachci s preparation and the like— 
and pioeccd only later, and if necessary, to the moic intricate analyses 
desciibed in this chapter I( is faiily easy to obscivc whether the pupils 
arc busy or attentive, whether the teacher is fanly well ]jre})arcd, whcthei 
he has the situation well in hand, but these are only some of the easier 
first steps in analyzing a teaching learning situation Lven wheie pupils 
arc reasonably atienine, they may not howevtt learn much or as much 
as they should This thought lakes us back to tlic chaptei on ihe evalua 
lion o( the educational product But oui problem heic is in rhscovei the 
respects in which the teachd is or is not cflcctne and if possible wh\ 
the situation is as u is Tn this pan of ihe iindei lakiiig oni usually begins 
by noiing syinpLonis and recalling past cxpcntnrfs wiih similai sum 
tioiis The problem is lo separate the incidental concomitants from the 
truly potent determiners of cfficientv and intfiidencv The wholt jiroccss 
may be summaiizcd soriiewli.u as follows 

1 An cialutUan of (he (ea<liers perform inre in riJntion to other factors in 
pupil giosvth 

2 \ scirch lor (he 'interedents ol satisfactory and unsaLisf iriorv teaching 
LfTicicnc) 

a IW noting svinptoms (things ordin inlv issotiiied with surtess and 
fulurc) 

b lly recalling pist experiences with simil ir oLuauons 
r By studying the sirnalion 

^ A gucs!) (,in hypothesis) as lo the piobvble efFtctive fictois in the situa 
lion under observ 

4 Testing the hypotliesis by inodif)ing the circumstances associated with 
efhueiicy in some significant lespect 

5 Noting the changes in teither e/ficiency and pupil growtii (reevaluation) 

SECTIO/Sf 5 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN COLLECTING ACCURATE DATA 
ABOUT TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

Problems involved in the study uf teachers and teaching We have been 
discussing m the immediately preceding section ol this chapter the steps 
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involved in analytical studies of teaching The process is quite complex 
This leads us to say that the whole process of collecting worth-while data 
relative to teachers and teaching is a matter demanding careful thinking 
In an earlier section it was pointed out that there were four different 
appioacliLS to the study of tcaclieis and teaching (1) the inental-pre 
lequisitcs approach, (2) the qualitics-of-thc-pcrson approach, (3) the 
performance approach, and (4) the pupd-growth appioach It is always 
difficult to know what mental prerequisites, qualities, and activities con- 
tribute most to teaching ctfcctiveness There has been much written on 
this subject, but the information ihat we have is none too pieeise The 
puiposL of this chapter is to assist in the more precise analysis of teaching 
efficiency anti its pierequisiLes In ordci to make our analyses most woith 
while It may be well to keep in mind certain precautions Certain of these 
aic listed below 

1 Some eonlusjon has aiiseii out of dilTciLiu conceptions ol the scope 
ot teaching 1 his has already been rekricd fo above The teacher is not 
incicly a diiciloi of learning, he is a member of an important school com- 
munuy I'o think of him ineielv as a classioom technician is to think 
111 Loo irsLiictfcd ttiins In coiisidciing the elioiec of data gdlheiiug 
devices as we siiall m the pages to loliow, we shall seek devices that 
lelate to a wide lange of qualities abilities and activities fins compre- 
heiisiveness will not oidinauiy bi .lehicvcd in a single instiument but it 
may be acliie\Ld by an appiopiiaie gioupiiig ol devices The point heie 
IS that teaching must be considered eompicliensively 

2 One [lai IK ulai ly clisastious souite of misconceptions about Leaelung 
has aiiseii liom the tendency to neat as univcrsals, piactices that mav be 
good 01 bad loi some particulai pin poses, persons, anti eondiiions, but 
not good or bad loi all Such siaicincius :;.3 "the teachej should (always) 
stand while reaching. ' "hige unit assignments are (always) better than 
shoiL unit dssignmeius 'learning b> doing is (always) more effective 
than vcibal learning, ‘ [lUjjils should (always) engage in pleasuiablt 
activities, and the like aic fallacious, and aic all more or less character- 
istic of the piceoneeucd notion of those who would bluepiint teaching 
In interjjrciuig this stalcnitiU U should be kept clearly in mmd that 
we are talking here about the specifics of teaching and not about general 
piinciples of learning and teaching J he caicless use ot words is another 
aspect of this situation Ccitain commonnesses among purposes, persons 
and conditions do exist and to ihc extent that these are demonstrable 
11 IS quite coricct to ehaiactcrizc good teaching in terms of specific acts, 
patlcrns of behavior, and genual prineiple Laige unit assignments 
cannot be said to be always better than short unit assignments, but it 
can be said that they are better for certain purposes, persons, and con- 
ditions The statement concerning learning by doing versus verbal 
learning is better stated thus learning by doing is usually better with 
beginners, immature learners, and with some dull learners, hut verbal 
directions for Jtaining are inircasingh effective as learners gain cxpcii- 
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ence, develop insight, or have the requisite intelligence to interpret 
\erbal directions Considerable evidence lies behind such statements 
It lij fairly safe to use even the word altuays in a few cases the use of 
harsh, sarcastic language is always wrong when dealing with contused, 
fnghiened, or o\trlv sensitive rhildren— for that matter— with almost 
any and all children Whether it is better to diagnose a situation before 
determining on piocedure, either lor teaching or for punishment depends 
in part upon what one means by diagnosis 

The errors to be avoided arc careless use of language and too wide 
assumptions conccining similarity of aims, ol persons and of conditions 
in diJTtrcnt situations 

3 One of the particularly difficult pioblcms in the study of teachers 
and teaching is that of gciting down lo specifics Much of tin discussion 
of teachers and U aching is in such vci) general teims ili.ii it is not so 
helpful as iL should be When wc speak here of studying the Lcachci at 
woik, as we ficquenily do in this volume, wc are ihinking ol the tcachci 
as doing soinctJiing tcathing, choosing learning experiences, guiding 
learning activities, and doing the many things that he will need to do to 
promote pupil growtli Ihisc ai( some of tlie specifics that wt lia\c in 
mind When wc luin fiom pcifoimancc to ihc controls ONcr ptiformancc 
we have in mind oiliti specifics such as the specific knowledges, acts of 
judgment and skills attitudes, ideals, appreciations and qualities of the 
jJLisoji that make for (Hectivc and incflcrtivc performance Ii is noi an 
easy matter in the education ol leathers to strike and keep a balance 
between perfoimance and related background r)ua]it]Ls abilities and 
competencies that concluion perlormance The discussion lo follow means 
lo do ihis and to get down lo specifics \\ i ill'll] not be content to discover 
merely wheihei a teachei is efficient oi mefficieiu but we shall wish Lo 
know, too, why he i 5 so, and what accompanies or lies back of his per- 
foiniaiiLC The wiitcis considei this point an important one and the jusii 
firaiion of mucli that follows 

] There is constant confusion between observable laets and ihc infer 
HILLS diawn about these facts Siipcriisois and administrators seldom 
Ull what Lhe> actually see in observing teaching bui tell how the) feel 
about Jt Many obseiveis purporting to drsrribt then personal experi- 
ence,' actuall) lelaic instead, their opinions aboui that expenence \ few 
(xtienitly iincriuca] pci sons in good faith relate as obsened things uhicfi 
did not or could not have happened in the given situation This is 
basically a problem of ciidcnce The reader is referred to extended dis 
cussion in the first edition of this volume,*^ and to texts discussing 
methods of logic and of inquiry 

5 Another very inieresiing problem that arises in studying teachers 
and teaching is that giowing out of the definition of method Conven- 
iionallv, method has been treated as a special assortment of means, tricks, 

-^Daii Riiiton mil Rrueckner op rif 
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and dcMccs such as asking qucsuons, making assignments, guiding group 
discussion, helping individual pupils, and the like, divorced from the 
person or personality of the teachers Such a definition neglects certain 
more inclusive patterns of behavior such as the teacher's personality, 
his characteristic reactions to children, his modes of responding to con- 
flicting situations and the like that appear to some to be of equal or 
even greater importance than those conventionally included in the term 
method " Whether this is-as it should be or not seems very much open 
to question In an^ rase nt least two fairly serious objections have been 
laistd to this dichotomy (1) it is difficult to say where the bchavioi 
patterns that constitute ones pcisonality leave off and teaching methocK 
begin, and (2) teaching methods arc not good or bad in general, in and 
of themselves divorced horn pcisonahties It has been frequently em- 
phasized that method must be considered in relation to purposes We 
here emphasi/e the fact that methods must be considered in relation to 
pci sons and that it is difficult to draw any very hard and fast line between 
method and pcisonality In making this statement it is felt that if method 
were interpreted more broadly than is usually the case, learning would 
be facilitated Mcihods and personality may be separated for purposes of 
discussion bin tluv must be consistently and haimonionsly blended in 
the total t( aching act 

G There is no clear conception of the iclatinnship of the specific 
activities behavior pattern and performance of teachers and the controls 
over these such as those found in background abilities, knowledges skills 
attitudes, ideals and personal qualities \ny attempt to read ilie litera 
rure in this field will reveal that the subject is approached diflcientl) by 
different persons Some persons discussing the improvement ol teaching 
seem always to talk about the specific acts and patterns ot bt‘havioi that 
do or should chaiactcnzc tlic teacher’s performance Other persons seem 
more inclined to discuss ilu mental pi ciequisitLS to teaching cfficiencv 
such as knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests and appreciations 
Still others tend to discuss the improvement of teaching in terms of 
(jualiiKs of the person, such as ronsidei auness, inteJligcnic ethical 
standards, and the like These approaches aJl have an important part in 
the iinpiovement piogram, but they must be seen in their own inter 
relatedness and in then relation to pupil growth 

7 A final very difficult problem that arises in studying the teacher 
at work comes out of the whole pait relationship There has been much 
criticism of the atomistic detailed analytual obscivation characteristic of 
conventional supervision, the tendency at times to consider parts divorced 
from wholes The paits ol teaching will need very definite attention, but 
It will ordinal ily be best to start with the teacher as a functioning whole 
and go later to part activities A smooth funclionnig whole presupposes 
much more harmony in its paiis, than is usually assumed in conventional 
supervision The drawback to alomistu supeivision was not that it con- 
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sidcred parts (for we will always need to coiiiidcr parts if we are 
not to talk in the \aguest gcneraiities) but that ii considered parts 
divorced from wholes More consideration of parts in relation to the 
larger functioning whole would help to remo\e some misplaced effort 
Wc shall at times talk about parts of the lotal teaching act. but we 
hope always with the larger whole of which these are a part clearly 
in mind 


SFCTION A 

CHOOSING APPROPRIATF DA I AGATHFRI \G DEVICES 

Types of data-gathering devices Thcic au man^ dilFcitru kinds ol 
data-galhering devices such as tests rating scales check-lists incilianical 
measiiiing and rccoiding devices sicnographu upoits, inieivicws, and 
qucstionnaiics that may be employed in studying teaching and the 
teacher’s contribution to liaining and jnqnl giuwth A list of these 
IS gnen below 

A List or Daia GAHiikiNt Divuis ORhJNARirv Usm 
IN Studsinc Tia(hirs ami Tiaiiiinc 

I Check Lists 

A Question checklists 
B Aetisiis (heck lists 

II Other Types of Records ind Reroiding Dtvicis 
\ Wniten records of \aiious sons 

1 Stenognphir repoiis 

2 Dnrv reiords 

H \ntcdoKi] records 
B Mtdunic.il recording devices 
I Time recording devices 
j Sound recording 
\ The sound motion pittuit 
C Personal data rctords 

1 Records of craiiiing iiisiitulion il inri non insiitniion il 

2 Records of CKpericncc prokssioinl ixpcritntc non pTofcssioml 
extn tcaihjiig expenenres 

j Data relating to heilth aeicleinir ulitvtmrnl inttlligciife emo- 
liondl snbilily ind general culiiual background 

III Ratinp Scales 

A point s(.iles 
B Quality scales 
C Diignosiie scales 
D Giaphu scales 
E Human scales 
F Coiulim sc lies 

IV Tests 

A Growth and achievement tests 
B Intelligence tests 
C Tests of teaching aptitude 
D Tests of chancier personaliiv etc 
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V Intervi^s, Questionnaires, and Inventories 

VI Measures of Pupil Growth 

The choice of data-gathering devices Many different data-gathermg 
devices will be described in the materials to follow Ordniaiily only a 
liniiLcd few of these devices will be used at any one tune or in any one 
learning teaching situation The following three suggestions may assist 
in choosing appropriate data gathering devices 

1 The derurr should fil the purpose foi which it is to be used As has 
already betn said one may dcsiie (i) to secure cither a general picture 
of the situation in a nuinbei of schools, school systems or states as in a 
survev, oi detailed information relative to an exceptional ease of in 
tffeetivc pcifoimante as in a piogram of individualized assistance (2) 
to study pcrlonnancc 01 to study ttarhti faciors conditioning pcifoi 
mantc, 01 (3) to actoinphsli some tcinpuiaiy shoil time pinpose or soini 
more remote goal of rccnnstruction The choice of instruments will de- 
pend on these pin poses 

a Till demies should pio.'idi data of the disntd degiee of aiiwini 
Sointlinies llie nttd is foi \iiy accuiati data, at othtr times estimates, 
guesses, and approximations will suffice By and large there ire very many 
mote instaines in life 111 whieh one lelies upon estiniitis giusses, and 
appioximations than theie aic cases demanding yiiecise 1111 asiiumcnt 
In gi neral the devices employed in collecting data rtlative to tin teaeheis 
should reach the same standaiels ol .iiiiiratv exjiccied in oihci anas of 
measurement and evaluation-- 

3 The dei'ire should be in kiiptitg with the limitations plated by the 
liHincduili learning teaching situation Ilicie aic limitations of time, 
money and eiiiigy and then an limitations iinjiosnl liv tin attitudes of 
those (Oiieeined and by the availability of help and materials All of 
these will eircuniseribe whai one may choose to do 111 a paiLiculat 
learning teaching situation 


fCCT/eix 7 
CHECK LISTS 

The check-list as a guide to observation An approach to the study 
ol teaching is, as has already been said, one that can be made through the 
study of peiloimance It is eiislomary in the study of peitormance to use 
a guide to the clione ol things to be obscived, without some soil of 
icminder one may not recall at the appropriate time some important 
aspects of the teaching that should be biought undci obseivation Such 
guides, icfcrred to sometimes as cluek-lists, have bten organized either 

-- rile igzkIli is lefeiied vci lilt insi Liliuon of tht'i volumL For i more detailed dis 
cuhhion oE Lhis poiiu ChapiLr IX 
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as ^oups of questions to be answered eithei yes or no or as lists of 
activities to be checked as either present or absent 

Examples of quistiaii lists An example of one of the relatively recent 
lists is given below in the excel pi it produced from Pistor’s rating sheet 
for practicing democracy in the classroom The questions are grouped 
into twelve categoiies as follows 

1 Curriculum Opportunities 

2 Selecting and Planning Classwork 

3 Personal Relationships of Pupils 

4 Relationships with Community 

ij Discussion and Class Conference Periods 

6 Silent Reading and Directed Siiidv Periods 

7 Construction and Lxpermienuiion Periods 

8 Appreciation and Creative Work Periods 
g Drill and Practice Periods 

10 Recreation and Game Periods 

11 Routine Affairs and MaiiiU nance AVork 
la Organization of Classiuum Maierids 


An excerpt illustrating the questions asked is given below 


^ Personal Relatiornhips of Pupils 

a Do the pupih seem to be happv >ind successful in 
their work? 

b Do the children knois the adiievcnienis interests, 
irul amluLinns of eich other well enough to sense 
that they lit long to a group? 
r Are the children developing a concern fur the 
wellarc of all others? 

d Do thev respect each member of the class as a 
responsible rn worker? 

e Are the pupils encouriged to communicate freely 
so they ma\ share their ideas discuss their plans, 
and evaluate (heir results? 
f Do all of llic children have opportunity to lead 
in some activity pan of the lime? 
g Are the pupils courteous and friendly in their re- 
lationships with others? 

h Do the children (onsider the teacher an elTicient 
and friendly guide of the group as well as a com- 
petent instructor? 

I Do the pupils continue to work freely when the 
principal or the supervisor visits the class? 
j Do the children continue to work clRciently when 
the teacher leaves the group or the classroom? 

Total Value of this Secnoii 



2 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 ^ 1 5 

12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

J 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 


23 Frederick Pistor, \ Standiidized Measure of Classroom Democracy, Journal of 
Educafinnal Research \'ol 35 (November, ig<li). pp 1B3 iga 
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, Another check-list ol a somewhat different character proposes cjiteria 
for each of four areas of competency Excerpts from two check lists of 
this type are given below 

The Teacha Counseloi and hiiend of Adoleicents 

Does the teacher show interest and initiative in learning to know pupils 
as individuals;' 

a Does the Leather make full use of school ind coniniuuiLy resources for 
gathering inlurmation about pupils and in helping them? 

^ Has the teacher made friends iviili her pupils has she gamed their re 
specL and confidence? 

1 Is the teacher flexible and resoiiiieful in nieciing indn idual needs and 
in encouraging pupil growth? 

r, Docs the teacher seek and gam the interest and cooperation of other 
individu'ils or groups (in school and commiinitv) in helping Ihe indi- 
Mdutil pupil;' 

() Is the teichcr generous in giving extra help to inclividualsr 

7 Is the tcicher helpful to indiMdual pupils through eflcctive leadership 
111 i vtr uurncular activities'' 

The Teaihet aj a Memhei of a ( onimumty 

1 In whit (oiriiiuinitv activities is the teacher now participating'^ 

j Is iht teacher willing to assume responsibihiv' 

\ Is the leichci gcuctous in giving (ledit for the contributions of others? 

\ Is ihc icailur willing to lonipromisc mil .icccjjl differences? 

’1 Is the tc teller ptoft sstonall) minded ohjtdnc and frtc from petty per- 
sonal diflcicticcs gossip tt( ? 

b Do the lowiispcoplc Iikt and respett the teacher^ 

7 Docs liu to idler find her recreation il Ulc in the community? 

H Does the tc iclicr recogiu/e and use the contnhutions ol citizens and 
community groups in the school progranu 

Such lists dte, obvioush, quite subjective, but tlicy have dccomplished, 
nevertheless, certain very desiiable jiurposes (j) they have matlt super- 
visors conscinus of the necessity foi developing criteria foi the evaluation 
of icadiiug, (2) they have tended to inlioduce a cci tain amount of 
uiiiloimity into tlic studv of teaching, and (3) diev have supplied leaehcis 
with guides foi their own self improvement Tn get the best results from 
the use of sucli devues ihcy must be eonsidtied, liowcvci, in then proper 
frame of leference In manv instances this fjame of reference will be the 
steps in diagnostic thinking already relened tn in Chapter IV pages 
^Licli lists will have meaning only as they arc considered a phase 
of die Jngej diagnostu process TJity ait ncvcJ mcrhanizcd sulistitutcs 
for good thinking and arc never fixed in their application Then, too, 
the usefulness of such lists will be greatly augmented when the reports 
aie acroiTipaiiied by the data upon which the answers to the several 
questions arc based For a leview of the literature on check lists, particu- 
larly that Loncerning attempts to develop objective criteria, the reader 
is referred Lo the first ediLion of this book^'^ 

2 *De\elo[ied lj\ ihe stiff ol the Dcpaiiniciil of fducition Universiiv of Wisconsin 
-3 Barr Bunon and Brueckner of* cit pp jgi 433 
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Activity check-lists A slightly different approach has been made by 
Brueckner and others through what may be called the activity check list 
The conventional type of evaluation is likely to be highly subjective In 
the first place, the judgments about the things observed are often based 
upon partial data, estimates and guesses rather than exact data The 
vocabulary employed in recording the observations frequently fails too 
to distinguish between inference and observable fact The result is fre 
quently a highly subjective evaluation The idea behind the activity 
fhcck-list is that the evaluation and improvtnunL of teaching might be 
enhanced if the descriptive facts in the case were first recorded as objec- 
tively as possible, and then the inteipretation of these facts made a 
separate operation Activity check lists such as ilusc air piesiiinablv more 
objective than the question lists referred to above One of Brucckncr's 
activity checklists on recording facts about lessons in the social studies 
IS reproduced on pages 346-347 


A SURVFV OF iNSTRlin lONAI PRAmC PS AND MATbHIMS ITsi n IN ORSLRVLD 
LFSSONS in Mil SOCIAI StUDIFS in GRADbS () 7 AND R =*> 

S(honl Citv Giadi Ohsnijcd 

Yeais 0/ Experifnce of Teacher Numbtt oj PvpiU in rla^\ 

Tcachfr’s Tianiinff Normal orT C 1 2 j 4 ( ollegc or Unn crsit^ 1 j M ^ 
Dirtctions Observer plcjvc cheek items below is seen in one sou il stiuiies les 
son in grades 678 Space is provided for addition of items thit seem vital 

I Objectives (CliLck one most apparent) 

1 To determine how completely pupils hivi misiciecl ficts in text 

2 To develop effeeiue habits ind methods of siudv 
j J o develop undcrsiaiichng of ccirrcni sociai OKkr 

ij Finding and using firls loi development of inpii in unit 

To develop interest of pupils in social sLudv Lluou^b uiiMtif, 
planned and executed bv pupils undci tcuher {>iiiduuc 
6 Olliers sucli as 

II Instiuciional procedures used (Clicrk all those occurring) 

1 Discussion by teacher sueh as overview, preview, cli 

2 Lxlensive c|iiestjoniug by lenehc r 

j Pupils volunteer person il expcritiucs related to topic 

4 leather illustrates topic by lefciencc to personal cxperieiiLc 

5 Application of general principles to local study situition (Constant 
Change etc) 

6 Diamatization of inalen ils studied 

7 Class debate under formally adopted rules 

8 Discussion of current events 

9 Reports given on assigned topics studied independently 

10 Visual stimuli presented 

11 Listing activities involving mechanical devices (Radio, Instruments, 
etc ) 

12 ConstruLtion of models mountings other items 


Piepaied hv Leo f Drue'-k'iL* I'liifessoi of Eduniion Universitv of Minnesota 
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I ^ Supervised study 
Undirected study 

1 5 Planning for, or reporting on, excursions to study local affairs 
i() Written revieiv, or pre\iew, to test pupils’ knowledge 
17 Others such as 

III Picsentation of subject matter 

1 Subject matter taught as geography, history civics, and so forth 
z Unified, correlated course in social studies emphasizing subject matter 
ActiMty units, no subject cmphisized 

IV Tvpe of assignment 

1 No advance assignment gi'^eii 

j Further work on problems in a unit iilready assigned 
\ Study Lertain p igcs or th iplers in one text only 

I Study of several texts and sources iccording to Leather prepared plan 
a no motivation observed h motiMiion by teacher ob 

serv ed 

5 Creative activity projects (surveys etc) brought m by teacher 

6 Creative activities pHnned bv pupils for cxeruLion guided by teacher 

7 Others such as 

V Unit of instruction 

1 A unit of work stated uid completed m a single period 
j Senes of unrelated atiiviucs, not a unit 
\ Long study unil such as contracts Monison units, etc 
\ Olhei.s such as 

VI Class organization 

1 Class as a whole 
j Pupils in groups 

\ Complete individualizaiion of pupils’ work 

4 Any eombinalion of i 2 and 

5 Others such as 

VII Iquipincnt and materials used in ihis class observed 

1 Furniture and fixtures 

\ JJiickboard 
11 bulletin board 

C Special cabinets and filing cases for slide, maps, etc 
D Cupboards for tools maienals 
I Immovable scat desk units 
¥ Movable single desk units 
Ct Tables for two or more 

2 Books, periodicals, and papers 

\ Almanac 
H Encyclopedia 

a Children's general 
b Histoncal 
C Yearbooks 
a Statesmen 
b American 

D Collateral readings, list approximate number 
a Biographies 
h Geographical readers 
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r Nation.lI and Mate government bulletins 
rf 'Historical documents 
r Historical fiction 
/ Historical plays 
Source books 

h SupplemeiiLar) sets of texts 
t Workbooks or outline note books 

/ List belo%\ utlcs of all periodicals and newspapers used 
^ M.ips (harts, aliases 
\ Maps 
a Glofjes 

f) Ament in senes 
( PoluiLal physical w ill lnl|l^ 
d Slaterf oiiiline maps 
e Desk oiiiliue maps 
11 Aliases 

a Hisioiical 
Ij Gcographit. il 

f Cluris and tables or graphs not in textbonb 

4 Visual aids 

\ Topical (olletiions of illusiiaiions and clipping 
H SIkIcs films tu 

C booklets sKamsIiip and raiiwiv (oldtis 
I) Mouiuecl w ill pictures 
[ NfiiiRogr iplied sheets and outlines 

I Odu IS sutli as 

5 Unusual audiiorv exercises 

\ R idio progrim 

II J’liouogr iph recouls 

C lalks by experts, kdures tii 
1) Olliers such as 

6 Supplies 

\ C irdfioard for construction 
II Cardboard for mounting 

( So ip public cH) or oiher miienal for modeling 
1) C hart and gnph piper 
L Dnssing miierials 
I Others such as 

7 Economie and indusciial exhibits 

\ ^Iinerals and rock colhctions 
iJ JJcanoniic and industrial specimens 
C Raw textile materials 
U Manufactured textiles 
L Others such is 

Check lists such as these aic meant simply to supply a convenient means 
of collecting data judged to be significant about the happenings in a 
learning Leaching situation When these lists are empjojed to indicate 
merely the presence or absence of some important activity, they arc re- 
ferred to as qualitative , when the records are extended to include both 
the frequency with which the various activities occur and the time con- 
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sumed by each,*^ they are referred to as quantitative In activity check- 
lists such as those described above, evaluation is distinguished from fact- 
finding and recording, the evaluation is treated, as it should be, as a 
separate operation 

Studies of the validity, reliability, and objectivity of activity analyses 
Barr initiated, some twenly yean ago a series of studies of the validity 
reliability, and objectivity of the activity meiliod of studying teaching 
Sigurdson and Struck -working under his dircttion made the first 
studies of tlic reliability of the activity method Siguidson’s study was 
based upon five ronsecuiivc visits to each of seventeen teachers. Struck s 
upon five consecutive visits to twenty one teachers From an analysis of 
the (lata collected in these two studies it seemed that tlu teachers pei 
formance may he highly variable and that activity analyses based upon 
single ohseiv Jtions of teaching such as those made in these investigations 
may provide tjiiitc unicliablc indices of what a teacher may do at othci 
Limes and under different t ircumstanccs The findings emphasize the fat 1 
that leliable samples of teaching are seldom secured from a single shoi I 
visit 

Schoonover^" and Midthun condurtfd studies of the objectivity of 
the activity analvsis method In one of these the agreement in observe 
Hons n[ a single teacher by a numbei of jieopic uung the same (heck list 
and all nbscivjng the same teacher at tin s.htk tinu was studied in tlu 
otliLi the agrecmeiu iii the conclusions derived relative to a number of 
dilTeieni readurs bv two obscivers using the same checklist and snnuha 
ncously nbstiving the same teacher w'is studied 'I he first procedure gives 
a fairly aci urate picluie ol what a number of observers will do W'hen 
observing the work of a paiiuulai icaehci ihe second proecauie gives 
a fairly accurate pictuic of what two or more observers will do when 
observing the work of many different teachers 

Vlthougli (he results from the (wo studies wcic by no means in perfect 
agreement they were sufficiently in accord to indicate approximalelv the 
amount of agrcemenl to expect from obseivaiions made under the rondi 
lions under which flicst weir made The higher cocffiticnls of objeLlnity 
were lounrl in items of the more detailed sort expressed in terms of 
specific teachci and pupil activiiies the lower coefficients were^ found 

-T L J Bruecknei The Value of a lime AnaKsis. of Classroom Acti\it\ as a Supei 
visorv Technique E!emenlaT\ Srhonl Journal, Vol 2”, (M irch igar,) , pp 51B r,2i 
J M Hughes, Tune Analysis of \rlivity in High School Phssirs Journnl of Eiiu 
catinnnl Method, Vol 7 fNovernlii'i 1927) pp Po 

28 Sigurd Sigurdson The ReliaOiltl) of the /IcUvilies Chech Lift for the Study and 
Improvement of Ttuchina; U icheloi of \ils Thesis, I'niversitv of Wisconsin 1929 
20 L A Struck, The Rehabtlity of the 4rtivitie5 Chech List Mastei s Thesis Uni 
versus ot Wisconsin 1929 

A F Schoonover A Study of the Objectivity of a leather’s Check List, Dacheloi 
of Philnsophv Thesis UnivcrM[\ of IViscoiisin 1927 

Nf \ Midtluin The Obiertwit's of an Activities i hcch J vt for (hi Slutis ai\d 
/TnJjifJT'r;7iru^ of /rnr/nug Ma‘*tcr s ! hcsis Univeisit\ iil Wisconsin igsfl 
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amon^ the vaguely worded items, such as use of pupil experiences, 
humanized subject-matter, characlci of the assignment, and so forth 
As far as tliese data are reliable, it would seem that the objectivity of 
activity analyses such as these may depend upon (i) the precision of the 
definition of the activity to be observed, (2) the amount of training and 
skill of the observers, and (3) the numbei cl items simultaneously 
observed 

Barr studied the validity of activity analyses In an extensive study 
of forty-seven poor and forty-seven good leaclicrs of history civics, and 
geography, at junior and senior high-school level, he attempted to collect 
data on the validity of the activity method The details of the investiga- 
tion cannot he repeated here, in general, howcvci, the icsiilts of the in 
vestigation would seem to indicate that while there were doubtless factois 
contributing to success and failure in teaching no critical factors were 
discovered which always distinguished the activities of good teachers from 
those of poor teachers These findings seemed to apply to both the quali- 
tative and quantitative differences in the teaching performances of good 
and of poor teachers 

TUl abo-oe findings need careful tn 1 e)prtta(i())i In ilic lirst place the 
fact should be emphasized that the activities hcic studied arc of the very 
detailed sort Tlic study docs not lefcr to gencial methods, 01 to the 
more inclusive type of teaching proccduies In llic siioiul place 11 seems 
that specific acts, such as these, are not good or bad in general bm may 
be good for certain purposes, persons, and conditions These studies 
neglected the appropriateness aspects of leadiing dcLivUies VVlun .iclim 
tics arc averaged, as they were in tins stiul) without regard to the pm 
jioses and conditions giving rise to them, there is a tendency foi those of 
good teachers to average out with about the same frequencies as those of 
poor teachers This fact should be kept in mind in intei jjieiing the 
lesults 

The low correlations found in this investigation between the items 
studied and estimates of teaching sutress may have arisen Irom any one 
or all of three facts (1) the evaluations in tins study, as in other studies, 
aie subject to many eriois of measuicmcnt sampling and iccoidmg 
(2) small units of teaching such as a single teaching act, must necessarily 
contiibiiic small amounts of gain to ih( total teaching act and (3) 
atliviiy analyses such as this neglect, as has been said, the appropriatc- 
iitss aspect ot the activities studied 

The appiopnatencss of an art is quite as important as us frequency 01 
duration An act in place at one time may be quite out of place at anothci 
time The worth-whileness of an activity can ically be determined only 
when the conditions calling it forth arc known This fact, and the others 
given above, doubtless explain the low correlations between time and 
hequenty facts and teaching success 
Harr op cil 
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It secmb clear from this and othei studies that the teachin[r act must 
be highly varied We have emphasized here the fact that purposes, 
persons, and conditions may differ greatly from situation to situation 
To the extent that the purposes, persons, and conditions may be assumed 
to be similar from situation to situation, one should expect constancy in 
what IS good teaching from one situation to another Only when such 
unifoimity is assumed can constancy in the teaching performance be 
expected 

The personal interpretation of objective data The introduction of 
objective data-gathenng devices in the field of teacher study has brought 
about certain misconceptions, the most dangerous of which is probably 
the one that has aiiscn out of the confusion of validity and objectivity 
Suppose, for example, that the following facts have been collected about a 
given recitation or activity the recitation siaited one minute late, the 
teaehei spent ten minutes of a sixty minute pciiod m making an assign 
ment, ihiity minutes in discussion, and twenty minutes in supervised 
stud), in the thu i\ minutes discussion the teacher talked twenty minutes 
and the pupils ten minutes he asked twenty thiee fact and seven thought 
questions, and he lectured for ten minutes He made three mistakes in 
English and two tiiois of fact, the pupils made fisc umoi reeled mistakes 
of fact, he collected one erroneous pupil response and repeated twelve 
pupil 1 espouses Was the teacher a good teacher? 

Now the point of this illustration is that the collection of data about 
teaching is one thing and the evaluation ol these data another In not 
.1 lew' cases supeivisois wlio may have exercised great eaic in collecting 
(lata give only a very biased personal evaluation of them It may, foi 
example, be a iccoidcd fact that ihc Icacher used 73 pci cent of the 
class pericxl and the pupils 27 pei cent during one short pciiod of 
observation Is the teiclui .1 good teacher? Aside fiom the fact that 
good teaching is made up ol many things well done, not a few super 
visois might decide ilial, since tin data aie objective they must be valid 
^Vhllc it IS gem rail) ictogni/ed that tJieie is too much teacher talk and 
too little pupil activity in classrooms, the excessive amount of teacher 
talk may have fjceii in this instance wholly justified Wc wcic speaking a 
few moments ago of activity analyses An activity analysis merely indicatts 
what Lcacheis do it does not indicate the quality or appropriateness of 
this activity The data may be objective but if the supervisois evaluation 
is personally biased, veiy erroneous conthisions may be drawn Thus 
supervisors may make very erroneous evaluations on the basis of objective 
data 

The use of principles in evaluating teaching The problem of devising 
criteriri for judging teaching is, as has already been said, a most difficult 
and important one After due consideiation, many people have thought 
that it might be better to attempt such evaluation in teims of principles 
lather than in terms of activities This approach is particularly important 
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because much of our educational liieraLurc, whether of a personal, scien 
tific, or philosophical character, eventually becomes a summary of gener- 
.ilizaiions, principles and theories The principle is a powerful tool of 
analysis built upon the common elements in learning and teaching situa- 
tions Time and again the authors of this volume have emphasized prm 
(jples of one sort or another as controls over practice A sery large 
number of principles relating to some of the more inclusnc aspects of 
educational leadership arc suggested and tniiniciatcd in Chaptci II, 
those to pupil giowth m Chaptci VII, and certain impoiiant principles 
relating to teacher growth tn Cliaptei I Any one of a number of good 
books on learning and teaching methods will be found to supply (c\in 
though not alwavs spctificjliy labeled as siuh) lists of impnitaiii juin 
ciples of learning and teaching The leader is specifically referred to 
die following 

Burton W H The Guidmue of Lcauung dcttvities (New York U Appltiun 
C PTitury Compr.ny Inr 1011) 

Gatfs \Tthur I and others Fduiatwnal (Ne\v York The Mac- 

millan Conipan) J‘M“) 

Prfsslv, Sidney ind Rouinson Irincis P Psycholotiy and ihf S\ii> Eduiatiori 
(Revised edition New^o^k Harper Ik Brothers 11)14) 

Some p]e(nnttons that diould he t/then rn the me of piinnples Imprii 
trim as is the pniKiplcs appioaih to the study ol ItQnnng and teaching 
methods there are certain precautions that those using this almost 
universal approach to education should take 

In the fnst place priudplcs supply only one control oxer practice 
Other coiurnls will h( found in ihc purposes t)f education and the im- 
mediate learning tcnrhing situation This is no ciiticisni of the pnncipks 
approach, but intrclv nnt of the prt camions that needs in be taken wlun 
this approach is used 

Sefondly, the piinciplcs employed in the study of learning and teat lung 
procedure should be kucuvii to be ralid The books just cited above con- 
tain inanv such \ iliclaLid [iriiiciplcs The moie technical publications of 
cducarion contain many moie such principles The rcadei is icfcru’il 
parliciilai ly to such publications as the Reinew nf Edurat/onnl He^earch 
The Encyclopedia of Educational Rcseaich, the Journal of Educational 
lie'seorrh, ih( Joinnnl of Expeurnenlal Education, the Journal of Edura- 
tioncil Pyyif/iofogyi, the Efementary School fouinnl, and the Schoof 
Review 

finally those who use principles should always lemembei that a prin- 
ciple IS merdy a Aeibal summaiy of an observed unifoimity in nature 
Being a veibal summary it is always sub|crt to the limitation of such 
summaries Words, as is now commonly iccognized, may have many 
different meanings at differeni times and places and wuh different 
persons The difficulty is in part one of languagf and in part one of 
knowing what is implied by ihc language used The point may be illus- 
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trated as follows Let us suppose that wc have experimentally determined 
that, everything else being equal, subjcct-matiD functionally taught is 
longest retained We now want to apply this principle to teaching What 
does the teachei do who leaches subject inaltcr functionally^ It the evalu- 
ation IS to be based on objective data, the obscivcr will doubtless answer 
this question by turning to activity analyses such as tliose described 
earlier in this chaptei In the absence ol such definition the meaningful 
ness of important principles of learning and teaching may be greatly 
impaired 

The importance of knowing results It is easy to sec from the foregoing 
discussion that the evaluation of teaching is an exceedingly complex 
activity A number of precautions have betn suggested Even with the 
most meticulous application of these prceaimons many mistakes wull ht 
made With tins thought in mind the authors would like to emphasii'c 
again the importance of observing teachci and pupil aciiviiics in nlatioii 
to educational outcomes as well as with reference to purposes principles, 
and the lumting aspects of the siuiaiion Tn the list analvsis those actni 
tics aie good, broadly conceived, that get good results regardless of prioi 
judgments made on the basis of principles and oihtr cnitiia This state- 
ment IS meant in no way to niitiimizc the impoitaiuc ol educational 
criteria as guides in cvihiatmg teaching but mi rely to suggest their in 
termcdiaiv [losition In piactict ii is exceedingly imporiam that teachers 
and supervisors lu able in a rncasiiic to antiripatc the results that they 
wish to achieve and to deteiminc the best wav' of .uhitving ihcm The 
vehicle ol all such anticipations will be found in the generalizations that 
grow out ol science, philosophv aiul jiast experiences with similar "Jitua 
tions 1 he purpose nf the whole science and philosopliy nf ediicauon is to 
build up such a body nl facts and principles Tlie rtader may recall from 
Chaptei IV the sequeme of mental opci aliens outlined thcie for studying 
the factois rondiiioning pupil growth and athievement The first step, as 
well as lliL last slcjd in this stquencc is the ivnluaiinn of pupil giowth 
and arhievemeiit Somcwheic between these fust and last steps in study 
mg the teaching-learning situation the evaluator will formulate hy 
potheses relative to the factois associated with pupil growth and achieve 
ment in paituular learning and leaching situations These hypotheses 
should be formulated in the light of what is known about the situation 
at hand and the gcnenlizations formed from past experiences with 
simiJai situations With these facts and genet alizations in mind, an im- 
provement program may be projected The ultimate measure, however 
nf the effectiveness of the improvement program is not whether it con- 
foims to previously derived facts and generalizations but whether it 
induces the desired changes in the particular situation to which it is 
applied Between file first and last steps of this process many judgments 
will have been rLached, important as thc'se are, they constiuiic merely 
an intermediary step m the evaluation-improvement process 
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SECTION 8 

OTHER TYPES OF RECORDS AND RECORDING DEVICES 

The use of recording devices Long before ehcck lists were employed 
in recordinf^ tht happenings of the classroom, supervisois were accus- 
tomed to making written notes for this puiposc As the demands for 
more accurate information grew, these written reports included more and 
more of the happenings of the recitation until a number of fairly elab- 
orate recording devices came into use Tht most claboiatc of these is the 
stenographic report, a somewhat less elaborate and more practical device 
is the written diary In many instances stenographic reports and diary 
records were supplemented by samples of the wriricn materials prepared 
by teachers fiom time to time, such as unit and lesson assignments teach 
ing outlines, study helps, and examination questions All in all, such 
materials provide valuable means of gathering worth while information 
about the teacher at work and wairani moie general use 

The use nf the stenographt( lepoit Man) persons h.nc used the steno 
graphic method of rceouUng the events of the class pciiod Hosic 
employed tins technique in stud)ing the eonient of Itssons taught bv 
teachers of literature liarr employed the technique in making records 
of the work of tcacheis of the social studies and in recording the inter- 
views of supervisors in training'"’ A convenient collection of such reports 
of lessons can be found in a repot t of the Efficiency Committee of the 
Central Division of the Illinois State Teachcis Association®® 

Diaiy leco'ids of teaching A second device used somewhat extensively 
for the collection of data relative to the happenings of the rlass period 
IS the chary record In a diary record the happenings of the class period 
arc mciely recorded stiioUm as a kind of running account of events An 
example of such a record of a portion of a class discussion in ninth grade 
ci\ics IS given here 

\ Diarv Ricohd or a Portion or a RrciTATioN in Ninth Cradl Civics 

8 og Teicher closes door and takes seal it desk where he works quietly for 
about two minutes The pupils hecoinr quiet tnd begin svork 
B 11 Bell rings T etcher c,ilb on Frank, who expl uns one of his own contri- 
butions lo the bulletin board 

B 1^ Teacher eummenls brielly Pupil volunteers some new information 

33 James F Hosic F.-nipirical Studirs irt Srtinul Tir.admg, Conti ihurinns Lo Tdiica 
lion, No 114 (New York Bureau oC Publications, Teachers College Coluiulua Uni 
versity 1921) 

3* Burr op cit 

J*! C J Andeison A S Dan and Mavbcll G Bush Visiting the Teacher at Work 
,^Ncvv Yolk D Appleton Century Company, Iiit *925) 

H \ Pcteison and 1^1 urncr Stenographic Reports of Tighteen Lessons in 
the Elementary School (^Bloomington 111, Public School Publishing Co, 192 H) 

7 This repoU uas lollowed by oibei reports and informal di'icus.sion Theie weie 
nuny solunlLcr contributions and frequent use of illustiative maternls The discussion 
period was followed by a supersised study period 
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8 15 Tearher continues questions calling on volunteers 

B 17 Joseph starts discussion on free education in Wisconsin Pupil talks and 
asks questions of the rest of the class Teacher takes seat in rear of room 
where he sits quietly and attentively 

B ao Teacher interrupts to restate pupils’ questions Class cant answer ques- 
tion Teacher said he didn’t know until he looked it up 
8 22 1 eacher 'isks permission to ask question 

8 25 Teacher suggests that Mr C not be called upon so frequently 

The chief advantage of the diary mcihod is that it retains the element 
of continuity in the data recorded This factor is frequently important 
The data must still, however, be evaluated after they have been rollcctetl 
4 nfcdnia} icrotdy Much has been written in recent years about anei- 
dotal records \s in diary or any partial record of the happening ob 
SLivcd, there is always a laigc amount of personal judgment in the choice 
of Items In icrord One of rlu most useful of the more recent records is 
that developed hy the staff of the College of Education, Ohio State 
Univeisity, Columbus Ohio This form starts out by supplying a plan 
for gathering fads on which to base a description of the learning- 
icarhmg situation The impoinnce of knowing the situation has already 
been emphasized in an eailici sttiion of this ehapter Then after a brief 
statement of the natuie and use of the record form, the authors supply 
.1 list of questions diiecting the observers attention 10 important aspects 
of the events obsened and also supply ruled space for iccoiding anecdotal 
cMdcnct for iliice oijsei 1 acions under each of cighi major headings as 
follows (1) the material of instruction. (2) purposes, (3) methods, (4) 
effectiveness (5) pupil problems, (6) use of communitv resources. (7) 
fostering of demociatic attitudes and itlationships and (0) unique 
competencK s suggested by the field of specialization These materials are 
then followed by a fairly detailed summary statement of the teacher's 
philosophy of teacliing The form is an admirable aiLcmpt to think more 
systematically than is usually done about the complexities of teaching 
Time (hart 'lecnrds A time chart is a device foi recording seriatim the 
amount of time given to the various activities of the class period, such 
as the assignment, the teacher's questions, the pupils responses, the use 
of visual aids supervised study, tests the pupils' quizzes, and so forth 
The form used by Barr"® in studying the activities of teachers of the 
social studies is reproduced in Charts I and II pages 408-409 of the first 
edition of this volume The use of the time chart should assist super 
visors in the prcpaiation of detailed time sumniaiies of the actual hap 
penings of the class period This technique is nt value where more 
adequate recording devices arc not available 

'8 The Ohio Tcichmg Record \necdotil ohseivmon form (Revised edition Co 
liimbiis Ohio College of Fdiicaiion Ohio Stale I niversitv, 1941) 

See also L L Jaivic and Mark LUini^on 4 Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior 
Journal (Chicago Unnersitv nl Chicigo Press 1940) 

‘‘8 A S Barr An Introdnction to the Scientifir Study of Sopmimnn tNeu Vork D 
Appleton Century Companv Inc 19^1) 
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The use of sound and sound-motion recording devices One of the 
most interesting recent dcvtlopmcnts in the gathering of data is the use 
of sound and sound motion recording devices Reference has already 
been made to the use of stenographic reports and other devices for 
recording the happenings of the class period The use of sound and 
sound motion recording devices is merely one more step in the direction 
of secuiing more adequate records of teacher and pupil activities in 
concrete leaining and teaching situations 

Few persons who have not attempted to make studies of teaching have 
in) appicciaiioii of its complexit) and clusivencss The evaluation of 
leaching really involves a threefold operation (1) the securing of ade- 
quate records of the purposes and conditions tliat prevail in the learn- 
ing-leaching situation under consideration, (2) the collection of reliable 
data relative to teacher and [lupil activities, and (3) the evaluation of the 
data collected When sound lecording instruments and combinations of 
sound and motion-recording devices arc employed in making records 
of teaching, they do solve quite satisfactorily the problem of getting per- 
manent and accurate records of what lakes place, that is, as far as 
observable bchavioi is concerned but ihcv do noi solve the problem 
of evaluation In the older setup the evainaioi Jiad to record, analyze, 
and evaluate the happenings simultaneously and in a complex situation, 
with many things taking place in lapid succession that was a diffirnli 
aisigniiicni WiiJi the sound record or the sound pirture teaclieis anc[ 
supervisors can analyze and evaluate the events associated with learning 
and teaching in a more leisurely fashion Many schools cannot as vet 
afford such equipment but when such records are made they can be 
cxaitiineil in detail and as often as ncccssarv bv those roncerned The 
evaluations may be made subjcriivclv 01 ihrougli the application of 
established criteria If one docs the evaluating piiielv subjectively, then 
the t\ aliiaLioiis are subject to all of the limiiations of this method 
Unfortunately, some supervisors have llioughl that with such records 
their problems ol evaluating teaching had been wholly solved They 
confuse thus, the two phases of analysis (1) the observing and recording 
of latfs, ind (2) the evaluating of the events observed TJic evaluation 
of teaching even with adequate records is still a very complex activity 

Records providing data on the perjonal equipment of the teacher 
Thus fai in this section wc have been discussing die means of gathering 
daia relative to the purposes, conditions, and happenings in specific 
learning and Leaching situations Besides these records of on going events 
and conditions there arc yet other sources of information, principally 
documentary in character, that will be found in the personnel lecords of 
most school s)stems These data may include a very large assortment of 

“A S Bur ind C I) Jayne, 'The Use ol Sound Recording Equipment in the 
Stud) and Impiovement of Teaching Journal of Experimental Education, Vol 4 
(March 193G) , pp S79 2B6 
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£icti relating to the training and experience of teachers, both in and out 
of school, data relating to special interests, aptitudes and capacities, 
health data and the like Data of these sorts are frequently helpful in 
supplying important information relative to the teachers background 

SECTION g 
RATING SCALES 

The use of rating scales in studying the teacher at work Thus fai we 
have discussed three types ol data-gathei ing devices (i) checklists, (2) 
written rccoids of various sous, and (3) mechanical measuring and 
recording devices \Lt anothei observational device somewhat diflerenl 
from those already discussed in this chapter, is the ordinary teacher rating 
scale This device w.is employed long before many of the new type devices 
described above were devised Because of their association with their 
adminislraiive uses, rating scales aie not ginerally legarded as instiu 
ments of impiovemciu , but they can be a souice of much valuable 
assistance m (his lespect when properly used Rating scales, like all other 
data-guhcinig devices disiussid in this ihaptei aic best unplnvid when 
eooperativelv developed and applied At no time in this discussion are 
we thinking of the eonventioiial, adininistiative, applied lioin without 
type of evaluation This point is discussed at some length niai the end 
ol this chaptci 

Tyj)e\ of aula now in use Thcic aie six types ol rating scales 

now in general use for evaluating the elfuiencv of tiarheis (1) point 
scales (j) giaphic scales, (3) diagnostic scales, (j) quality scales (5) 
man-tn man rompanson scales, and (fi) eonduct 01 perloim.nitt scales 
Because of the miportanec of these sevcial instruments in studying the 
tcachci at work, each kind will be described briefly, the readei should 
1 elate each in turn to the foui appioaches to evaluation discussed earliei 
in the chapter, namely the mental preicquisitts apiiroach, the tyualities 
of the pci son approach, the performance appioach and the pupil change 
approach Piofessional educatois an not always agieed as to whcie tlu 
emphasis should be placed in evaluation whethn upon the situation 
(he person, the performance, 01 the itstilts We believe, howevei that 
all are impoitant and need careful investigation It is quite clear in the 
illustrative material to follow as well as that which has pieceded, that 
the emphasis upon these clifFcicnt aspects of the leatning-tcaching situa 
tion vanes A summary of the aspects of levching most frequently con 
sidered in such scales is presented in the table on pages 360 361 
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Prom ^ S Ban An InUndnchon to the Sctenliftr Slid) of Clnsimofn nnsion (N'e\* \ork D Appleton- 
Ce^tu^^ Loinpdn\ liic . 1931) pp 342343 
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A Composite Vilav or tuf Quaiitifs Essfntiai to Tfachinc Success 
Based upon an Analysis of sot ) Rating Scaies • 

Frequejicy 


1 Classroom Management (general) (7 97, 119, 14B, 152)** 205 

! Attention to physical conditions 

Heat (45 167, 171) 4S 

a Light (68, iGo 175) 49 

b Ventilation (42, 145, 150) Sfr 

2 Housekeeping and appearance of room (7 97 119 148,152) l 7 ^ 

^ Discipline (6 1^7 isjS, 179 1R4 iBH) ifio 

4 I cononi\ of time (50) ^^4 

r, Records and reports (4^ 70) 67 

G Attention to routine matters (!^i 162 1S3 197) 72 

IT Instructional Skill (gcneial) (1. 17 89 118 i^\ 14^ iy7 198) S 7 ' 

1 Selection ind organi^ition of subject milter (4, 87, 165) 177 

2 Definiteness of aim (15 109, 161) 110 

^ Skill m assignment (14 127, 12H, 17 j) iiB 

4 Attention to indnidual needs (26 1H2) 70 

5 Skill in motnating ivork (27 iji) 78 

6 Skill in questioning (25 194) 72 

7 Skill in directing study (40, 199) 65 

8 Skill in stimulating thought (49) 55 

g Dadv pieparation (lesson planning) (21 r,2 ir,4 192) 116 

10 Skill in presenting subject matter (Go 87) 154 

11 Pupil interest ind ittention (91) 22 

12 Pupil participation (r,C 176) i|H 

15 Attitudes of pupils (7r, 7G 181) 15G 

14 Results (in one foim or inothei) (r,] 22 2(1 41 8s m 

126 110 1 17, 151 159 189) 


in Personal fitness for leaching (gcnci il) (t; iB ‘^4 RR 117 i2r) 
129 142 149 iR()) 

1 Aecurac) (c ircfulness, denniteuess thoroughness) (54 iBn) 

2 Adaptability (48 65) 

^ Attitude towaid rnticisni (67) 

4 Consideraieness (ipprf (i.itivcncss courtesy, kindliness sym 
p.ithv, tact tinsel lishness) 

5 tneri^v .mil vitilily (5^, 1)5 1 1 j) 

G Enthtisiasin (alertness animation inspnation spontineiiv) 

7 I'Jirness (sense of justice) (77 82) 

8 I oreefulness (courage decisistness firmness independence 
purposefulness) ( 1 86) 

9 Good judgment (discretion foiesight insight, intelligence) 

10 Health (in, 187) 

11 Honest) (integriij clcpendabilil) leliability) (1)9 120) 

12 Industry (patience perseverance) (j9) 

15 ^ Leadership (miliiiise, self confidence sell reliability) (17 

57 96) 


^7 

Si 

2B 

'll 


Gy 

4 q 

I 

1 u6 
46 
46 

M' 


•as Barr and Lester M Emars "What Qualities Are Prerequisite lo Succcas in Teaching?" The 
Nahonj Schools Vol 6 (Seplembcr 1930) p 62 

*• The numbers in parentheses following each quality or trait refer lo the number of the Hern in the 
wiginal study 
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14 Loyalty 

15 Morality (gSj 101, 1113) 56 

1 6 Open-mindedness 

17 Optimism (cheerfulness, pleasantness, sense of humor, witti- 

ness) (B6, 112, 124) 54 

iB Originality (imaginativeness, resourcefulness) (36, 141) 58 

ig Personal appearance (B, 64, 84 85 lofi) 213 

20 Posture (190) 5 

21 Progressiveness (ambition) (121) 15 

22 Promptness (dispatch punctualiiy) (20 gB losj) 112 

23 Refinement (conventionality good tiste modesty simplicitv) 

24 Self control (calmness dignity poise reserve, sobriety) (28 

M 5 ) 0*1 

25 Skill in expression (13 169) 9^ 

26 Sonabdity (^^) (52 

27 Thrift 

28 Understanding of children (90) 23 

29 V'oice (pleasing) (11) 96 

IV Scholarship and Professional Prcpiration (24 40 lOo 

no, 130. is)4 irj5, 158, i6{ 173 195) sjoi 

V Effort Toward Improsement (32, 62, 139 195) gB 

VI Interest in Work Pupils Patrons Subjects Taughi etc (37 69 

72 94, 10a ] 1 3, 172, i8r,) 172 

VII Ability to Cooperate v\ith Others (9 ^8, 74 1)3 h2 146) 235 


Point scales A point scale ordinarily consists of a list of qualities com 
monly associated with good teaching to which jjoint sroics ha\e been 
assigned accoiding (O llie supposed contributions of cadi quality to 
teaching success 1 he nuinhti ol qualities listed and the degree of control 
iccogni/cd \aiy from scale Ui scale Now louitcen ni fiftetn vcais old bui 
typical of scales of this sot t. the score caid rcpioduccd on pages 358-399 
IS that iiscil by the Pennsylvania DtpaitniLiil ol Public Insiruriion This 
sc.de, like each of the others used for illustrative purposes in tins chaptci 
has been chosen because of its tested value All save one have been sub- 
jected to sysieni.itir study and have been found to possess statistical 
validity, according to studies noted on page 373 

Three pioblems confront those interested in the development of point 
scales First, there is the problem of ihc selection of traits, characteristics, 
and qualities representative of teaching success The iiaits chosen for use 
m the scale must be known 10 characteii/t good teaching Stinnd, there 
IS the problem of the description of each trait in such terms that the 
judgments about it arc made objective The description ot such traits is 
usually highly subjective And tlind, (here is the problem of the 
weighting of each trait and the degree of contiol over it in such a way 
that the teachers total scoie correlates with his observed success as a 
teacher This lattci condition is not frequently attained 



ResDUrc=tukess-Mean= lor mcetmg situations and overcoming them Basis lor J udgment Score 
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SAMPLE OF THE ALM\ SOKENSON RATING SCALE 
From Almi Sorenion Riling Scllc [or Ttithcls (Bloomington III Piililic School Publishing Co igjo) 
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Graphic scales A graphic scale is similar to a point scale except that 
the degree of control exercised over each item is portrayed graphically 
An excerpt from the Almy-Sorenson rating scale is reproduced opposite 
The scale is composed of twenty items as follows resourcefulness, en 
thusiasm, leadership, cooperation, ti ustworthiness, honesty, fairness, 
sympathy, tact, patience, courtcousness, love for children, progrcssivcness, 
poise, kindness, originality, good humor, helpfulness, promptness and 
foresight The graphic aspects of such scales arc interesting and worth 
while, but they in no manner lessen Ihe nereisily for carefully choosing, 
defining, and weighing the aspects of teachers and teaching considered 
m such instruments of measurement 

Diagnostic scabs A diagnostic scale is a point scale organized around 
ihe diffticnt aspects of teaching in such a manner as to reveal levels of 
attainment with rcfcicncc to the different characteiistics ordinarily asso- 
ciated with teaching success An excerpt from the Torgerson Diignostic 
Tcdchc! Riiting Scale given below will illustrate this type of scale 

1 Assignment 

n Indefinite assignment 
1 ) iNunilici of pages in a textbook 
( Topical assignment from lextbook 
if Problem assignment 
( Prublcm piojcct or unit assignment 

2 Discussion Period 

n Cl ns discussion limited to brightest pupils 
h Lntiie class participates in the discussion 
( Chss discussion shows lack of purpose 
d Pupils tike no active part in the disnissioii 
c Dibtussion period seldom provided 

5 Pupil Diagnosis 

a Only cl i-js difftculiies analyzed 

b Only obvious di/Ticuhics of class given any attention 
f Special aueatiun given to retarded pupils only 
d Individual pupil dilhculties basis foi all reviews and remedial 
teaching 

e No attempt to analyze pupil or class clifTirulties 

4 Remedial Instruction 

a Reviews and reteaching bistd upon individual pupil dilFi- 
culties 

h No reviews or rcteicJiiiig piovided 
( Class reviews with idchtional help for dull pupils 
d OccasioHril class leviews 

e Carefully prepared program of class reviews 

41 H C Almy and Herbert Sorenson A Teacher Rating Scale of Determined Re 
liahduy and Validity, Educational Administration and ^upcruinon, Vol 16 (March, 
* 93 Q) PP 179 

4 -'Joigeison Didgnosiic Teacher Rating Scale (Bloomington 111 , Public School 
Publisluni; Cu 1930) 
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5 Dnll Material 

a Teacher makes up dnll material to supplement textbook 
b Drill material rarely ever used 

c Available standardized practice exercises always used 
d Only drill material proxided in text used 
e Stindardized practice exercises used at times 

The Toi person Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale is composed oI 
eighteen items, as follows assignment, discussion period, pupil diagnosis, 
remedial instruction, drill material, measurement of individual differ- 
ences, provision for individual differemes, technique of measuring re 
suits, sequence of topics, types of criticism pupil attention, results ol 
motivation upon pupils, pupil activity, attention to heating, lighting and 
seating, use of instructional materials, control over pupils, method of 
handling problem rases in discipline, and corrective measures Though 
by no means a perfect instrument of analysis, the Torgerson scale does 
represent a promising development in this field 

Quality scales A quality scale is one m which the dillerent degrees ol 
teaching merit, each described in terms ol us eharactensUc aims, methods, 
and pioceduies, aie ananged at equal iiueivals dccoiding to a system of 
scale values from /cio mciit to perfection The method of eonsiiucLing 
these scales is similar to tliai used in constructing handwriting, art and 
composition stales The scales by llrucckner,^® Mead,*^ and the Com- 
initLee on the Lvaludiion ol insiiuciioi' o( iht Dejiartmeni ol Classioom 
Teachers arc of this sort An excerpt from one of Brueckner's scales 
(the compulsion type) for evaluating the tcacJnng of geography in grades 
five and six is lepioduccd here 


Sampje irovi Brilcknirs Scaii ior nil- Haiind 01 Ti-AfiJiNO Sku i 
TYPt I Compulsion 

The subiect-m.itter is organized wholly in lenns of logical arrangcinenl 
usu dly nf textbook arrangement It is presented either orally or by text with 
or wiihoiit some explanation by the teacher Pupils are expected Lo study sime 
and learn il hy heait The recitiiion consists iii having the children give back 
what they have learned Usually the form in whith it is given must be exact]) 
that ol the text Much dependence is placed on repetition review and drill 
Iherc IS complcLe teacher domination and eoniro! iind almost perfect attcii 
Lion because o£ rigid discipline maintained by teacher by force Results in terms 
of knowledge are emphasized Respect and unquestioning obedience are de- 
manded of children 

L J Brueckner Scales for the Rating of Teiching Skill Educattonnl Research 
Bulletin, No iz (Minneapolis Minn University ot Minnesota igfiy) 

41 Cyrus D Mead 'Scaling Lesson Taught " Journal of educational Method, Vol 6 
(November-Deceitil)er, igs6) pp 115 iig 16R 174 
45 Guy M Wilson chairman Report of the Committee on Evaluation of Instruc 
Uon of the Department of Classruuni Teachers of the Naiiuiial Education Association, 
Proceedings of the National Education Associ.uion ig^', 

i^Brueckncr Scilcs for the Rating of reaching Skill op cit , p 12 ifi 
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Teacher A Scale Value 162 

The teacher was a rigid disciplinarian Every child was compelled to keep 
in perfect order, to sit rigidly in the standard position, to pay absolute attention 
to everything that was said, and to stnve to acquire perfection in all his work 
E\ery child worked during his study period at his top speed, because the 
lessons assigned were generally sufhaently long to require it, and the com 
pelling force back of the command made by the teacher to know these im- 
portant facts served to make everyone sit up and concentrate on what he was 
doing On the other hand, if, the material was difficult, the lessons assigned were 
short, so that it was possible to learn them 

Papers were marked with care, every t not dotted and everv t not crossed 
being noted and later corrected by the pupil Answers to questions which were 
not in the exact language of the book were counted wrong, and there were 
no supplementary readings or discussions Any child could ask any formal 
question he wished about anything he did not understand but the question 
had to be asked during the study period, not during the recitation 

The teacher was absolutel) fair and impartial, knew every pupil’s weakness 
and success held herself up lo the standards set lor the class Delibciate mis 
behavior was sure to receive swift and vigorous corporal punishment, failure 
to learn meant additional drill 

There was much well organized drill ami review Class questioning was vig 
orous and snippy and enjoyed by the cntiic class When the stud) of France 
wis concluded, the children could answer any question on the continuous list 
which ih- teacher had given, wUhoul hesitauon, and with no deviation from 
the words of the text 

Teacher C Scale Value 11 5 

The teacher has assigned the subject matter on France logically according 
to the textbook, stating emphatically that the facts were to be memorized as thev 
were found in their geogiaphies Cities rivers and iiiDuntains were to be lo 
cated on their maps and the list of questions m the book was to be used fur 
drill work 

File next dav the questions were asked ripidh and methodically with no 
explanations by the tt lelier Children who limidlv raised their hands lor help 
vveie Ignored The drill and review work were enjoyed by most of the pupils, 
and althouf’h quite vicll org inized tins pari of the lesson was hurried through 
so rapidly that the slower pupils failed to profit by 11 They became a source 
nf annoyance until the most pcivisieni of them weic dismissed from the room 
During the cHss jierind most ol the children were interested and alert and 
were able to give back the main facts of the lesson with a good measure of 
accuracy The posture ol the children was excellent, and the lesson proceeded 
w'jth snap and precision 

Teacher E Scale Value 9 8 

‘ For the next assignment lake pages iiB-iiq, and be ready to answer questions 
lo to ao particularly emphasizing 11 ij 16, and iB Look up difficult words 
in tlie dictionary and refer to the large map of France in the textbook in locating 
places wanted m your reading 

Three 01 four pupils whose inattention the teacher failed to eheck were re 
quired to get their assignment from their neighbors No connection was made 
between the previous lesson and the new assignment 

The teacher deviated occasionally from the logical order due to lack of prep 
aration on her part thus confusing several of the pupils, and as a result time was 
wasted in petting hack on the tnck Ml miestions were stressed alike in spite 
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□ E ihe fact that she had asked the jiupils to pay particular ittention to certain 
dehnite ones No reference A\a5 made to the map and dictionary assig^nment 
She stated that answers must be m the exact words of the book, but in four 
or Jive instances let inaccuracies slip by A fair amount of drill was given over 
pait of the work 

She asked questions of most of the pupih, but never worried if she failed 
to reach three or four of the same pupils each dav Seven or eight of the pupils 
failed to answer the questions they were asked, and only in two instances did 
she find out their difficulties Instead they were marked zero, and someone else 
was called upon to give tire answer Two pupils were corrected, one for not 
standing on b«jth feet the other for leaning on the desk but no attention was 
given to incorrect sitting posture of the other children 

At least three-fourths of the (livs were attentive during the whole period 
and these learned some inswcrs to most of the questions in the lesson There 
was a strong bond of sympiihy between the bright pupils .md ihe teacher but 
little attention was paid to the lower group and is i result these pupils came 
to class reluctantly 

Teacher G Scale Value 7 / 

The teacher after reminding her 6A geography class that this was their last 
lesson in the study of Fnntc said 'Complete vesicrtlav s lesson aiicl begin with 
paragraph No 1 on page (14 nnd finish the chapter 

During the recitation the pupils of the cliss wlio had rctitcd the previous 
day and knew tint iliev would not be rilled upon lorlj) slonihed in thtir beats 
and made no attempt to follow the work The itacher was tonsianil) nagging 
at die pupils who failed to respond but gave them no help heemse of this a 
few pupils disliked her and created is many difiiculiics is the\ dared She meant 
to be fair tn her decisions but in her carelessness she blanud ihe. children for 
things which they did not do The drill w is verv ineffective because it met the 
needs of so few of the pupils 

The results of the w’ork were general ideis about France and a large mass of 
vague and often inaccurate information 

Teacher I Scale Value 50 

The (lass had one more dav to complete the study of Trance 
Get out youi books and begin where we left off Scvenl pupils w'ho did not 
seem to know vshere the point w is wasted most of the study period thumbing 
through then lexts btiaiist Lhc) were afraid to disclose this fact to the leicher 
and dared not ask a neighbor 

Duiing the lecitaiion diat followed the lextbook map-question list furnished 
the lint of least resistance for tfie teacher hhe attempted to ask the questions 
in their logiial order Frequently she lost her plate or asked the same question 
twice, beeiuse it was ofien necessary to stop the lesson to check disorder in the 
(lass, whuii occurred when she wav off her guard Then to save Lime, she 
skipped two pivotal questions around which the subject was organized woth the 
remark, “We haven t time to take iliai up now 

Not once was the map on the wall referred to by either teacher or pupils No 
attempt was made to check the pupils’ answers as she scarcely waitetl lor them 
to reply until another point was taken up Hence many miieeuraeies crept in 
Several pupils who tailed to answer any questions were given no help, and 
her only comment was. Its your own fault, you should never have been pro- 
moted to this grade anyway 

After many interruptions and outbursts of disorder the work was only par- 
tially covered 
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The entire class had a "don t care" attitude, and even the bright pupils gamed 
only a vague and inaccurate notion of far away France 

Brueckner's scales were developed in accordance with Courtis' sugges- 
tion that more reliable rating scales might be developed i£ rating scales 
were constructed that differentiated between the teacher's method o£ 
teaching and his skill in utilizing these methods This is an important 
point As has been repeatedly pointed out in this discussion, the evalua- 
tion o£ teaching is a very complex activity By and large the evaluation o£ 
teaching has not been very well handled One of the many sources o£ con- 
fusion has to do with the failure of many evaluators to differentiate 
between the method pei le as distinguished from control over method 
An ineffective teacher may have a good method and handle it poorly, 
or .1 poor method which she handles reasonably well It would seem that 
our thinking about teaching has been considerably sharpened by a dis 
linetinn of this sort 

Man-to-man comparison scales On a man-to-man comparison scale the 
judgments about the degree of control exeicised by the teacher over the 
different qualities selected for consideration are derived by comparisons 
between the tcaclicrs rated and named individuals pieviously judged by 
the raters to be avciage, inferior, superioi, 01 what not In general, merit 
ratings ol the tiacher's ability aie arrived at by comparing the teacher 
to be rand with the latcr's personal standards ol teaching ability Because 
of Its diicct tonipaiison features, the human scale furnishes a faiily 
objedive modi of latiiig teachers Its chief limitations lie in die difficulty 
ol administti ing such a scale because of the personal element and in 
the latk ol eomimmly accepted standards The iiumbei of qualities con- 
sidered in such scales is usually small In the illustrative scale on page 
3G8, ten qiialitits arc considered vitality, general personality, dynamic 
jiersonality, giowth anil piogiessivt ness, team woik, attitude lowaid 
children, piepaiation, skill in coutiol and m,inagement, skill in teaching 
(tcehnique), and skill in teaching (results) The scale possesses limited 
diagnostic possibilities 

Conduct nr pcifoimance scales Connor, a number of years ago, after 
pieseniing an amilysis of cuireiii methods ol rating teachers, suggested 
that teaching and not tcacheis be rated, and that teaching should be 
mcasuied in terms of results only He suggested seven standards of pupil 
perforraante as measures of teaching efficiency (1) thinking, (2) emo 
tional reaction, (3) knowledge .and skill. (4) morale in dispatch of work 
(5) initiative in socially significant situations, (6) ethical self control in 
situations socially significant, and (7) deportment Each standard is 
defined, and a number of concrete arts representative of the standaid arc 
given An excerpt from this scale is given on page gfig •' 

17 W I Connor, New Method of Rating Teachers,' Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Vol 1 (May, igao) pp ^3^ 35B 
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Sample from the Connor Rating Scale 
IV MORALE IN dispatch OF WORK 

General definition Confidence, courage, loyalty self reliance, promptness, 
and persistence with which work is performed Definition of Standard Confi 
dent, courageous, loyal, self-reliant, prompt and persistent spirit of pupils at 
work 

Slandaid 1\ Mnialt 

I \iten(ls ‘.(hnol rcgularlv .md arri\es promjiilv tI the opening of each 
session 

j Is clitcrlul md agree ihle when he caniKit have his own way 
\ Moves (o \nd Ironi rhisses iiid iboul halls in i pTiniipt and orderly 
miinntr 

\ Is loynl 10 iL'ithtrs and ihc woik ihty issign 
5 Is loyal to school officers and rules they rnake and enforce 
h Is loyal lo the school and its undeitakings 

7 Obevs ill ordinary requests promptly and cheerfully and in spirit as 
well as letter 

H Does nut fvlk batk or sulk when (onecicd 

(} Docs not Irci ni wony over school tasks but seeks to understand them 
and does his best (hccrftilly 

10 Docs nut erv vvhitu 01 tittle ovei little tilings 

11 Is not (list otii iged bv defeat or failuic 

IV Does It irtl 01 oilictwise disagieeablc work vsiilioui ex})LLtitinn ol piaisc 
I { W'uiks 111 (lu tuitfuleiKc ihii h( md his dassmiies can do w'hat nthei 
boys ind girb luvc done iiul arc doing and i little more 
i.j Rilies upon liis ow’n clToits in preparing 1 lesson 
jr, Undcnikcs VMth courage work he knows to be difhciilt 
1(1 kinishcs isMgiicd lessons even if he is (onipellerl to sj)end more time 
on them thin some rrf his brighter classmates 
17 Begins wuik piomptly and plunges into the heirt ol it 
jH Paces duties iiul responsibilities stjiiaiely— docs not sidestep 01 'pass 
the bu(k 

11) Dol« 5 not hunt loi md elect supposed Snaj) courses 
20 is conscious of some of the important habits which go to make up a 
woi thy eharaetei, and sliivcs to act so that these lialiiLs will be formed 

A cuiidiicL scale ol a somewhat diJlciem soil is that proposed by 
Collings foi measuring the effectiveness of inslruction by ihc projcci 
nicrhofl The scale is composed ol thirteen acLivity traits, as lollows 
initiation of goal, evaluation of god, choice of goal, inuiation of means, 
evaluation ol means choice of means organiration of meanii cvcrution of 
means, inuialion of impiovement, evaluation ol impiovenieiu, choice 
of impiovement tonsummalion of improvement, and hading to fuithti 
goals An explanation, se\eral dluslrations, and tests are given for each 
activity trait An exceipt lioni this scale is given below 


Ellsworth Cullings School Supennsion in Theory aiiri Praclice (New York, Thoini 
\ Crowell Company 1927) p 5 (See also pp 121 itji) 
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SaMPLF prom THP Con INC? SCAIF 
ACTIVITY TRAii I Initiation of Goal 

I Explanation Initiation of goal includes children suggesting the goal 
they wish to pursue whether it be an individual or group activity 

li JlluUration “Pshaw I m so tired remarked James (near llu* close of the 
story conleren(c) We've been telling stories so long 

let's play Roly Poly’ suggested John I m tired too My feet have 
gone to sleep 

Gosh John that s what I want to play too iiUerrupLed Lonnie ' I 
hcL 1 can win 

‘Shame, Lonnie don t you know what mamma sTid shed do if you 
didn t quit saving iliat w'ord scolded jLiinie I il like to play volley 
ball " 

'Say, kids I’ll tell you what lets do exclaimed Mar\ Lets drama 
tire the Gingerbread Hoy story I |usi liitt old Roly Poly 

‘Shucks, Mary ill \ou cm think about is old stones retorted Bill 
I’d like to pUy a g imc ol town bdl 

III Te'^ts Does eich child exhibit my one ol the Inllowing;’ 

1 For drive in initiation goal 

a Voluntary profleniig a particular god 
b Outside compulsion in profteiing a particular goal 
i lor 1 espouse iii iimialion of goal 
a Ovtit prafleLing a paitieular goal 
b Non piufrcimg a particul ir goal 

Vet anoiliei appioadi to perfoimance has been made by Ban in the 
Barr-Haiiis I'eacliers Pcrloimanet Recoup’' A icroiil is fust made ol 
perfoiinanrc teacher and pupil ariiviiics pm poses and conditions, then 
the pufoiiiiancL is evaluated with rckrcnct to teaclier and pupil pur- 
poses, dcctyiLLcl piiiiciplcs ol learning and leaching pupil giowth, learn- 
ing and achievement and conditions The recording of Lhi facts relative 
to the Raining teaching situation is thus separated from the evaluation 
The scale is an attempt to have the evaluation of Leacheis and teaching 
(onfenm to some of tiu points of policy discussed earlier in this chapter 
An interesting and verv much simpler application of the same idea will 
be found in the Wisconsin Adaptation of the M Blank The evalua- 
tion IS organized around eight questions (i) Is the teachti well pre- 
pared? (2) Has the teacher the personal prerequisites essential to 
cfTcctivc vvoik? (^) Aic the goals and objectives set by teachci and pupil 
intisfacioiy? (4) Arc the observed teacher and pupil activities well chosen? 
(5) Does the teacher show skill in directing activities? (6) Aic the learning 
aids adequate and effectively used? (7) Are methods of checking results 
satisfactory? (S) Is there evidence of desirable pupil growth and achieve- 
ment? An excerpt from the scale is repioduceil below 

A S Ban and \ F Harris, Barr Harris Teachers Performance Record Journal 
of f t/iPTimen/fil hdurntion, 19^3 

EvaUinlivc Crifrno op cil The niimbcis are those fiom the oriRiml scale 
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1 Is the teacher well prepared? 

( ) In general, academically culturallv, professionally 

( ) For the day’s work or activity observed 

Anecdotal evidence Comments 


Evaluation (underline one) 

Outstanding above avenge average below average poor 

4 ^re the observed teacher and pupil activities well chosen? 

( ) a \re they in keeping with stated goals, purposes and objectives? 
( ) ft Are the\ in keeping with limiting asjieets of the learning teaching 
sitUci tion? 

( ) ( \re they in keeping with accepted principles of learning and 

Leaching? 

An( ( dotal evidence Commenti 


Evaluation (underline one) 

Outstanding above avenge, avenge below average, poor 

8 Is there evidence of desirable pupil growth and development? 

( ) a 111 Intel est and application 

( ) ft In work h ilntv 

( ) f In pupil growib and achievement 

4ne(dot(il evidence Comments 


Evaluation (underline one) 

Outsianding above avenge iverage below average poor 

A. vLiy mtirli simjilci and yrt vciy cITlcIivl approach has been mack 
by Sister M Xavier (Set tabic on page 372) She attempts to introduce 
moic objectivity into the evaluation ol itathing ihioiigh the application 
of principles to concrete kannng and teaching situations Although the 
principles of good teaching consideied in this application are described 
only briefly and in only moderately objtcli\t terms, the results secured 
from the investigation seem to indicate that a device such as that cm 
plovcd in this stutlv will increase the objectivity of the rating 

In looking back over the discussion of lating scales one can see that 
many diffeient apj^roaelies have been made to the study and improve 
ment of leaeliing Each ajiproach has its atlvaniages and disadvantages 
We believe that if the interrelatedness of the several factors in the 
leai ning teaching situation is to be understood, all of these approaches 
need to be made We need to know results But we need 10 know, too, the 
situation, the kinds of teacher and pupil activity that precede the results, 
and the sort of persons involved— their qualities as persons and their 
niciual prerequisites to effective perfoimance We wish to emphasize that 
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important as performance is, to improve ii we must know more than wc 
ordinarily do about the sort of person involved and the mental pre 
icquisiles to efficient pcifnrmance Anyone who evaluates teaching should 
be concerned with both on-the-scene activity and background in 
formation 

A note on the validity and reliability of teacher rating scales The 
scales referred to in the immediately preceding sections of this chaptei 
have been chosen principally because they illustrate ways of appraising 
leaching All have been subjected however to systematic study and 
although some meet the statistical tests of validity and reliability bettei 
than othcis thc> all meet these tests bcttci than do geneial merit ratings 
In some instances ihc increased efficiency is as much as 1300 per cent 
Most of these scales are accompanied by a teachers manual that sup 
jjliLs, among other things, data 1 dative to the methods by which each 
was validated Detailed data on the statistical validity and reliability of 
a number of these scales aie presented by Barr and others” in the 
icfcrcnces here cited 


SFCr/ON to 

n-sis ni nil I TRENT ^spFns of TEArniNO Ann ITY 

Tests of teaching aptitude Anoihci moans of rollctting data relative 
to the icacliei lacrois that condition pupil giowth and one the use of 
whuh has giown tapicll) during the last ten yeais is that of tests of quali 
lies (onimorilv associated with teaching success Mucli remains to be 
(lone in this field hnr lests have alieady appeared which measure in a 
inannci inanv of the Cjiialities that condition teaching success One 
1)1 the earliest itsis to be published in this field was the Knight'- test oi 
t( arhiiig ajiutiide \ icviscd foini ol this test was prepared by Bailiurst, 
knight, Ruch, and Tcllord ‘ Othci tests ol teaching aptitude have been 
devLlojjcd b\ Cove and Orleans by Moss, Hunt, and Wallace, and 
In Jensen These tests are now a number of years old and of mteiest 

>'1 A S Rjii T L Toigcison and olhcis The Vahrtitv o[ Certain Iiisirumciitb 
I mplnved in the Mcisiiremenl of leiclimg Ahilirv Thr Measurrment of Tenrhtn^ 
f-ffirtntn In Willi ini H I iIiklIoI and uilifis (New Vnrk The MiitniilWn CompHny 

"ny) 

\ S Bin ind others Thr Mca^urt nitiil of Ttachitif^ 4 bility, Experimental Educa 
linn Moiin^ri iph (Mndison VVis Drmlnr I'ublicilinns Inc 1915) 

F B Knijjht Rtltiltd to Snicrrr i/i reaching. Contributions to Educa 

non No i2u (Nciv \oik Biiicni of Publications Teachers College Columbia Uni 
\crsit) 19^2) 

'ij r Bithurst F H Knight nnrt others, Aptitude Tests for Elementary ind High 
School Itichcis ('WashingLoii DC Biirciii ol Public Personnel Admiiusiiation 

9 - 37 ) 

■4 AV \V Coxc and J S Orleans Coxe Orleins Prognosis Test of Teiching Ability 
(Yonktrs on Hudson N Y World Book Compiiiy 1930) 

1 A Moss T Hunt and F C VV ill ice 1 cacliing Aptitude Test Gcoige Wash 
ingtoii UniVLisity Sciics (Wasliiii^luii, DC Cciuci foi Psychological Seivicc 1927) 

■'0 Milton B Jensen Stanford rduciiionil Aptitudes Test (Stanloid University Calil 
Stanford Unversily Press iqzM) 
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chiefly for historical leasons They ha\e been classified as aptitude tests, 
but most of them require a certain amount of knowledge of professional 
education 

Tests of professional information There are now available in the 
literature of education a rather large number of tests of professional 
information and achievement The reader may find interesting and 
worthy of study the tests of Lewerenz and Steinmctz,’'’^ Van Hosen,®® 
Odell and Hernott Weber, ““ Flanagan and others.'’^ and Harnly The 
Lewcrenz and Stcinmctz Orientation Test is composed of seven sub-tests 
relative to the commonly accepted objectives ol education (i) health, 
(2) education (3) worthy lionie mtmbciship (4) vocation ('^) civic 
education, (6) worthy use of leisure time, and (7) ethical character 
People known to be superstitious and dogmatic receive low scoics indi- 
viduals who have a scientific outlook and an ojicn mind icccivc high 
scores Van Hosen's Comprehensive Examination in Iducalion designed 
primarily for junior and senior high school tcathtrs is a subject matter 
test over the following fields educational psychologv piinciplcs of cduca 
tion, educational apjilications, liistory of education, and jjlulosojihy of 
education The test by Odell and Herriot is a test ol principles of teach- 
ing, that by Weber a test of aims, attributes, and luneiions of secondary 
education 

One of the most pretentious undci takings in this area is the National 
Teachers Examinations developed by the Amcncin Council on Educa- 
tion Tins test aims to test reasoning abiliiv, reading eomjii ehension skill 
in English, cultural background, knowledge of the child, pedagogical 
facts and principles, contemporary affairs, and the subjects in be taught 
Another instiumcut of somewhat different son in tins area is that 
developed by Harnly He attempted to measure a nunibei of different 
aspects of teaching including the choice of purpose, content, and method 
Tests of social behavior Teaching is above all a very liuman activity, 
and many persons believe that the most iinporlant cJtmcnt in a teaching 

Alfred S Lewerenz inri Hirry C Sleinnietz Orienluion Tesi Conreiiunir Fimda 
Inent^l Aims iif Fdiiratinn (Revised Hollvuood Calif Cililoinu School Book I)e 
positQrv icisO 

'■''Rilph Vin Hosen Compichcnsivc Fxiinimlion in Ediicitioii Inrms \ and B 
( 'Vnn Viljor Mich Ann Arlior Press ign) 

C W Odell Stindird Achiescinciii I ests on rnnciples of Teichiiifr m Secondary 
Schtxjls Form 1 iBlc)ominf,uan III Publit School Publishing Co iqzs) 

and M F Hcrnotl, Standard Achicscmeiu lest on Principles of Fciching m 

Secondary Schools Form 2 (R]nomiii[;lnn 111 Puhlic School Puhlishinp fo 1926) 
Joseph I Wtber Slaudard Achievement Test on Vims I’lnposcs Objectives At 
tributes, and Funeiions 111 Secondary £dnc.iUou Foim V (Blcioininj^lon III, Public 
School Publishing Co ) 

John C Fltnapm, A Preliminary SUid> of the Valiriitv nl igjo Ldition of the 
National Teachcis Fxaraimtions, School and 'iociety, \ol 54 (Jub 1911). pp fjg 64 
"-Paul W Hainly ‘Altitudes of High School Seniors Touard Education, School 
Bnncd' Vol 47 (September, iggg) , pp 501 
Op cit 

"•‘Haiulv ap cil 
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Situation IS the human element involved in teacher-pupil relationship 
One of the earliest and most generally used tests in the field was the 
George Washington University Social Intelligence Test®® Another test 
of considerable promise in this area is the test of Theory and Practice 
of Mental Hygiene ” by T L Torgerson, B R Ullsvik, and L F Wahl- 
stroiii This Lest is a measure of teaclier-pupil relationships from the 
mental-hygiene point of view A review of the more important develop 
ments in this field can be-lound in Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb 
Experimental Social Psycholo^^^ 

Tests of the attitudes of teachers Three very interesting tests have 
appeared in this field It is sometimes said that the most important thing 
Lo know about an individual is his philosophy of life Though such a 
lest IS iioL avadable Raup, Peterson and Williamson ““ have produced 
a test of the teachei’s philosophy of education Several points of \icw arc 
iiieasuicd in this test (i) ihc staiK-dynamic jioint of view, (a) the 
academic-diied lilc point of view, (3) the science philosophy point of 
Mcw, (4) the individual social point ol view, (5) rhe hi redity-cn\iron 
inctit point of view, (6) the passive aetive point of view, and (7) the 
separate mind naturalistic point of view Anoihei test of considcrabk 
interest in this field is the test of Social Attitudes of Secondary-School 
1 cachers ptepaud under the auspices of the Yearbook Committee of the 
Jolui Dewey Society loi the Sdidy of Education and Ciiliurc^^ The test 
IS in foul pai ts Pail f 106 items, aims to mesmre the subjects attitude 
tnwaid coniro\ci sial issues, Pnit II, an essay lest asks the evamince to 
desLiibe 111 some deiail his iioiion ol an ideal sueietv Pai t III one 
hunched items aims to measure the examinee’s attitudes toward various 
issues of public concern, Part IV consists of a personal data sheei A 
ihiid Lest of quite a different sort falling in tins field is the Yeager Scale 
for Measuring Attitudes toward Tcachns and the Teaching Profession 
This test IS composed ol 14 items to be answered agree (-]-) disagree, 
fo), and doubtful Besides these iIilil aic available in the liteiature of 
education, psychology, and sociology numerous other tests designed to 
fl'i M 1 Ha^Kcris Ciii\ of iht Teiching Prognosis Problem School and Society, 
Voi in ('pill pp 'ii'isto 

F A Moss Hid nthcis Social Intelligence lest (Wishing^ton, DC, Center for 
rsvcholog^icjl Slimll igqo) 

"7 T L loigcisori and othcis Thcor) iiid Practice of Mental Hygiene” un- 
pulilished m iten ds Unncrsitv ol AViscoiisiii M idisnn Wis 1957 

csGnidnci Muiphy, Lois Jlnrliv Murphy ^l1fl Theodore M Newcomb, Expert 
'nenlnl Soual Psythulu^ (New Yoik Harpei & Biothers, 1937) pp 769 B8B 

R B Raup ind others Teachers’ Fjcil'j on Some Ptoblenis m General Educa 
\w7ial Theory (New York Bureau of Publications Teichdrs College Columbia Uni 
vcrsity 1931) 

row H kilpitiick and others 7 /it Ttarhet and Sociily, First Yearbook of the 
John Dr c) Society (New Yoik D YpplLloii Ccntuiy Comp uiy, Inc , 1937) pp iBo 1B9 
71 Tressi C Veiger Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward Teachers and the I each 
mg Profession fioin in Anahvif of Ceilain Traits of Selected High School Seniors 
Interested in J caching Cuntiibutions lo Lducatioii No Gbo (New York, Bureau of 
Publicatinnj! leirliers College, Columhii Univeisity, 1935) 
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measure the attitudes of adults on various problems An excellent dis- 
Lussion of the^iC tests will be found 111 Expirimental Social Psychology by 
Murphy Murphy and Newcomb 

Testa of personality factors in teaching success One of the earliest tests 
clevtlopcd in this field for use with teachers is the ivlonis Trait Index 
L This test IS composed of six sections (1) likes and dislikes for differ- 
ent activities, live icsponses, foitysix items, (2) choice of comments foi 
differenl kinds of pupils, six tespoiises, fourteen items, (?j) characLeriza 
tion of typical situations is amusing, einhanassnig neeessUating fiim 
control interesting or necessitating toirection of misnke, five rtsponsis 
seventeen items, (4) selection of best tesponse to typical situations foui 
roponses, twelve items (5) i five-step true-false test aboiii various items 
of personal interest, five responses loi tv-one items and (h) a Icchngs 
test about school situations six icspoiists seven items Thcie is no 
definiu lime limit An excellent suinniaiv <>1 ilu m^'iiuminis available 
lor the study of adult peisonahty may be found in hxfx ) irncfitnl Social 
Ps-\'( hology bv Murphv Murjiliy, and Newcomb 

Tests of other qualities commonly associated with teaching success 
I lie mental capacity of the teadicr can in (Uitiniincd ihinugh rlie ap 
plication ot any oik of a luimiHr of tests ol mental abiliiv The \mcnran 
Council on Education “ Psvdiological Exannnanon picjiaud by Mi and 
Mrs 1 hurstont will be lounci to be paitienlailv ustliil jn ihis luld 
The National Teachets Examination has in idiliiion 10 ihr test of 
piolessional information sections on leasoinng knovvlidgi nl contem 
porai) alfairs, leading eompiehension skills in txpiession gtncr.d ml 
ture, and masteiy of sub|e(i matter that supply valuable infoimation 
relative to the iruelleciual and eultiiial baikgimimls of icachim? ranch 
dales Advamed suh|ect-mdtiei tests in the several areas of learning can 
be employ'cd to determine the teacher’s acaelrmu preji.iration There are 
several good tests now av.iilahle foi measuring gencial tulLuie back 
ground Miss Esther Hull has developed a lest of professional judg- 
ment 

rile most accurate measure of the tcachei's health will probably bi 

7 - Murphs Minjiliy ind Nei^coml) op rit pp HHq io|fi 

7 ^ ] li/ iljclli H Mums Mcini*. TmiI lndc\ L (Blooiiiiiiicinn III I’uMic School 
I'lihlishinf^ Co , 1 92g) 

74 Muiphy Miuphs and NcWLOinb vp cit pp 769 HflM 

7 '’i Cci li lule II Hildreth 4 Bibltography of Menial Ttsd ntid Itiitiiip; ScaU s (Ne\y 
Yoik The rsycholo^ic il CoiporUion 193^) 

7 « I I Thinstone and Thelma G Ihuistone, \mciinn Cniinnl on rdiicTlion 
l's\chnlomcaI Ixiimnatinn (Washington DC Amciicin Council on I dvicitioii) 

77 Duitl Ct R\ ms Measmuig the Iniellercual and CuIlui il Hack^iuunds of Teach 
mg Candidates Measnrernenl and Gutdanct, Vol 1, No 1 (Ncis Yoik Cooperative 
J tsi iti \ ite igiO 

t I Lindquist and olhcis Gcnrial Ciilluie lest (New \oik Coopentive lest 
StlMCC 193b) 

71 ' Esther Hull, A Study of the Lffeettvenas vf Instruction in the Nn/uir and Dircc 
tiun of Learning, unpublished Doctors Dissertation, Unuersil) ol Wisconsin 194J 
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found in a thorough medical examination that gets at underlying condi- 
tions and energy output 

Advanced subject matter tests in the several areas of learning can be 
employed to determine the teacher’s academic preparation 

The general situation with reference to the use of tests to measure 
teaching efficiency The foregoing discussion is by no means complete, 
but It IS hoped that enough has been said to indicate the more important 
developments in this area The tests cited vary greatly m practical value 
and statistical validity, but they all illustiate important new approaches 
to the analysis of teaching ability In offering this list of tests it is not 
tiuiught that they will be extensively used by supervisors and administra 
tois except possibly in extreme cases of malperformance They may. 
however, find ralhei extensive use among teachers who desire rooie m- 
lorinatioii relative to then own abilitiis in various resjieets Combina- 
tions of these measures have been lound to correlate highly with teaching 
efficiency 


SECTION n 

QUESTIONNAIRES INTERVIEWS, AND INVENTORIES 

Questionnaires, inventories, and interviews widely used Closely ic-' 
latcd to the tests of qualities commonly associated with teaching efficiency 
ilistussed in the jiieceding section arc the rather large number of stand- 
ardized questionnaires, inventories, and interviews now available for 
use in the collection of information relative to a number ol aspects of 
teaching efficiency 

Waplcs made extensive use of the questionnaire and inteiview tech 
niqiics in discovering the problems and difficulties of teachers In his 
Research Methods and Teachers’ Problems he and Tvler set forih a whole 
scheme of informal reseaich by which the teachers’ pioblems might be 
discovered and solved The piocedure outlined bv them occupies a posi 
tion somewhere between the teacher's offhand solution of difficulties and 
more accurate methods of research The volume is one that contains 
useful material on both the discovery and the solution of teaching prob- 
lems, and IS thus recommended to those who wish to approach the study 
of the teachci at woik from a study of the needs sensed by the teacher 
The methods of making such analyses arc worthy of cartful consideration 
Barr and others “ report the use of a standardized interview to secure 
infoimation relative to such important matters as (i) reasons for choosing 
teaching as a vocation, (a) interest in children, teaching, and the subject 
to be taught, (g) willingness to accept the personal, social, and financial 

w Birr ind others, The Measurement of Tenchivf^ 4hility, op cit 

SI Douglas Waples and Ralph W Tyler Research Methods and Teachers Prob 
lems (Neiv Yoik, The MacmilUn Comp^nv *930) 

A S Biirr and others Wiscoiistn Study of Teaching Ability (Midison YVis Uni 
versity ol Wisconsin Press, 1947) 
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rewards associated with teaching, (4) interest in the service and reforma- 
tional possibilities of teaching, (5) concern with social problems and 
issues, (6) emotional balance and adjustment to conflict, (7) relations 
With others (children, contemporaries, and adults), (8) work habits and 
tncigy patterns, (9) lecreational intetesis and activities, (10) physical 
health, energy, and drive, (11) initiative, oiigmality, and crcativeness, 
and (12) future plans and ambitions 

Two inventories not particularly dcMgned for use with teachers but 
nevertheless quite valuable lor this purpose arc the Peisonality Inventon 
by Robert G Bernreuicr and the Social Adjustment Inventory by J N 
Washburne There are many other tests 

9 ECT/OV 12 

MEASUREMENT Ol- PUPIL CHANGE AV A \fl-ANS Ol* EVALUATING 
TEACHING EIIICItNCV 

The use of measures of pupil change as a means of studying the 
teacher at work Another means of siudying tlu leaehtr at work is the 
measurement of the changes proiluccd in ihe pupils 

McCall pointed out 5ome years ago that the ultimate critciion ol 
Leaching success is the number, kinds, and amounts of desirable changes 
]jioduced in pupils If this approach is made to the measurement of 
leaching ability, it should be remembered that certain important assump- 
tions have been made Two arc noted heie (1) It is assumed that we 
posstss adequate mcasuies ot (he major clrangts piocluced in pupils 
FNcellciu progicss has been made in the development ol new means ol 
appraising pupil growth, hut m no sense ran the datagathciing devices 
now available in this field be said to be adequate (2) It is assumed that 
ladors othci than teaching ability can be controlled, equated, 01 othei 
uisc held constant as in experimental research leaching is only one of 
tJie scveial factois condiCionn.g the changes proclueecl in pupils If the 
gams in test scores lor one teacher au to be compared with those of 
another, tliose factors other than teaching ability afleciing the products 
ol Icaining must be controlled, equated, 01 otherwise held constant, as 
in cxpcnnienial research This latlei condition is sometimes not possible 
in lescarch conducted in school situations 

The use of measures of pupil growth m evaluating the efficiency of 
teachers is an exceedingly difficult pioccss Although the method is 
theoretically sound, more harm may be done than good unless it is 
applied with great care Whether or not measures of pupil giowth should 

B 3 Robert G Beinreuter The Peisonjlitv Inventory (Stanford Univcrsitv, Calif 
Stiinford Univeisity Press) 

R* J N Washbvirnc The Social Adjustment Inventory (Syracuse N Y Syracuse 
University) 

William A McCall, How tu Measure in Education (New York J he Macmillan 
Company ipza) pp 130 152 
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be used by administrative officials to evaluate the efficiency of instruction 
will depend upon (i) the attitude of the teaching corps, (2) the kinds & 
measures that are availablCj and (3) the care with which data are col 
lected and the results interpreted As instruments of measurement be 
come more refined, one would expect that the more efficient teachers 
might demand, of their own accord, that they be evaluated m terms of 
the number of desirable changes produced by them in pupils instead of 
the less accurate and sub|ertj\e methods now generally in use 

With this idea in mind, MtCall enumerated ten fundamental assump- 
tions underlying a scientific procedure for rating and promoting teachers 
These assumptions are exceedingly suggestive and are given here 

1 The pupil IS die center of gravity or sun of the educational system 
Teachers are satellites of this sun and supervisors are moons of the satel- 
lites 

2 All the paraphernalia of education exist for ]ust one puiposc, to make 
desinblc changes in pupils 

The worth of these paraphernalia can be measured in just one way, by 
determining how many desirable changes they make in pupiU 

4 Hcncc the only just basis for selecting and promoting teachers is the 
chinges made in pupils 

^ Teachers arc at present selected and promoted primarily on the basis of 
their nttnbutes, such as intelligence, personality, phyucal appearance, 
voice, ability in penmanship, and the like 

6 No one lus demonstrated jusi what causal relationship, if any, exists 
betvsLcn possession of these various attributes and desirable changes in 
pupils 

7 Scientific measurement itself is fair only when we measure the amount 
of desirable change produced in pupils by a given teacher The measuie- 
ment of r/mngc requires both initial and final tests The plan outlined 
below provides for these 

8 Scicnlifir measurement is fair only when we measure amount of change 
produced in a standard time This requirement can be satisfied 

9 Scientific measurement is fair only when we measure the amount of 
change in standard pupils 

10 Scientific measurement is fair only when the measuiement is complete 
Absolute completeness would require a measurement of the amount ol 
changes made in children’s purposes, attitudes, interests, appreciations, 
and all around development as well as their abilities Absolute complete 
ness IS, of course, impossible and is in fact not necessary partly because 
a chance sampling of the changes made will be thorough enough and 
partly because teachers skill in making desirable changes in, say, reading 
is probably positively correlated with their skill in making desirable 
changes in say, arithmetic 

McCall has presented m this list some of the more important assump 
tions that are made in the use of measures of pupil growth as an index 
of teaching efficiency If the precautions there suggested are kept in mind, 
the pupil-growth index of teaching efficiency holds considerable promise 

McCall, op ett , pp 15a 15s By permission of the Macmillan Company, pub 
lishers 
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not only for evaluating cHiricncy but foi the study of the relationship of 
various teacher factors to pupil growth For illiistiative materials both 
on the use of pupil growih as an index of teaching efficiency and on the 
relationship of various teacher factors to teaching efficiency, the reader 
IS referred to Barr and others The Measurement of Teaching Ability 

The statistical treatment of change scores We ha\c indicated briefly 
in the immediately preceding paragraphs some of ihc more important 
assumptions undei lying the use of measures of pupil growth as indices 
of teaching (ffificiicy Not only must the data be collected with great c.iit 
but they must ha\t adequate statistical treatment It is not within the 
scope of this volume to distuss the intricacies of coiiect statistical pro- 
cedure. bui wt would like to suggest ihai what is done should be done 
with great caic Dependable results will be had only when such is 
the case 

Derived measures of teaching efficiency Besides the pupil change 
scoics discussed ahtm a number of derntd measures ot teaching efficiency 
ha\e been developed In one of the caily stuilics Miss Ciabbs**® used the 
AQ technique for the measurement of the effectiveness of supervision and 
teaching cfficumy Couiiis aftu much very canlul woik developed 4 
very complicated system of isothions units 'Ihc tcclinical student in this 
area will doubtless want to know more about his efforts to devise 
mcasuics u£ teaching cfficitncy \ somewhat Uss compluated but equally 
interesting approach is the MA unit proposed by ScvJcri "" and others 
Lack of space prevents furthci discussion of these interesting develop 
ments 


SECTIO\’ n 

A SUMMARY ST ATI MENT ON MEASURTS OT Tl'Af HlNG Ff-UCIENCY 

The evaluation of teachers and teaching should be viewed broadly 
Fiom a review of what has been said in ihe imiucdiatcly preceding section 
of this chapter about appraisal of teaching it can be easily seen that the 
evaluation of teaching is a very complex activity The efficiency ol 
teachers depends upon many different qualities, abilities, under standings, 
and auxiliary competencies In all, seven types ol devices were considered 
(i) check-lists, (2) rating scales, (3) mechanical mcasiiiing and recording 

81 Barr and oLhcis Iht Mtasuremenl of Teaching /IbilUv op cil 

88 While this technique ran into certiin logical or psychological difficulties it aroused 
mudi interest and man) mules appeared in the literature ol erlucation on this 
sub|ecl Lclah Mac Crabbs, Measuring Efficiency tn Supfn/isiou ujid Tfachmg, Con 
tnbuuons to Education No 175 (New York Buretu ot l*ublic.Uioiis Teachers Col 
lege Columbia Univeisit), 1925) MH + gfl pp 

SB S A Courtis, The Prediction of Growth, Journal of Educational Research, Vol 
sb (March, 1933) pp 4B1 492 

Maturation Units tor the Measuring ot Growlh, School and Society, Vol 

go ('November, 1929) pp 6Sg 6gu 

BO Warren C Seyfeit and Balfour S Tydal, An Evaluation of Differences in Teach 
mg Ability, Journal of Fdataiional Research, Vol gH (September, 1954) pp 10 15 
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devices, (4) anecdotal records, (5) tests of qualities commonly associated 
With teaching^ success, (6) interviews, inventories, and questionnaires, and 
(7) measures of changes in pupil growth, learning, and achievement 
Through the use of such devices much valuable data ma\ be collected 
relative to many of the impoitant aspects of teaching These various 
measures of teachers and teaching reduce themselves to lour gencial 
types 

1 Means that attempt to Evaluate the contributions ol the teachei to the 
learning teaching situation through the study of the teachers performance 

2 Means that attempt to evaluate the teachers contiibution to the learning 
teaching situation by tcscs of qualities of the teacher commonly assuuated 
with teaching success 

3 Means that attempt to c\aluate the teachers contribution to the learning 
teaching situation through measures of the mental prerequisites to teach- 
ing efficiency 

4 Means that attempt to evaluate teaching efficiency ihrnugh measures ol 
pupil diange 

Mean^ ol the first sort ordinarily take the lorm of check-lists, rating 
scales, and vaiious kinds ol mon 01 less standardized uiteria Measures 
of the second soit ordinaiily take the lorm of tests ami rating stales 
Measures of the third soit arc the many tests ot intelligence, academic 
training piofessional infonnaiion, and the other qualities commonly 
associated with teaching In the fouiih group fali the many iTit.isuies of 
pupil giowth and achievement Each of these sets of measures serves its 
own paiucidai purpose and is subject to Us own peculiar limitations 
All m all teaching is a veiy complex aciiviiv, and the haphazard, un 
scientific and superficial study of teaching that characterizes nuich of oui 
supervision today should not be tolerated While oui means of studying 
teachers and teaching are still nude and most inadequate, the woik in 
this field has progressed to a point where gcncial impressions and the 
hit-and-miss inetliods nf studying the teacher ai work can no Itmgci be 
justified Just as we have developed improved methods of studying pupils 
and their habits ol work, so wc must develop improved methods ol study 
ing and assisting Leachcis 


5 £C//OJV 

GETTING IHE COOPtRAllON Ol ALL CONCERNED 

Who shall study the teacher at work^ I here will be many persons 
"inspecting” the teacher’s work parents members of the board of educa 
tion, the principal, state and local supervisors, the superintendent of 
schools, other teachers, pupils, and we hope the teacher himself Very 
few teachers are naive enough to believe that their work is not appraised 
All who will come in contact with the teacher's work will form opinions 
about It It has always been so and will probably continue to be so as long 
as there aie teachers Instead of being divtuibed by this fact as some 
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persons appear to be, those of us in teacliing should be happy that the 
concern is so general The concern arises in part out of two important 
facts (1) parents are interested in the welfare of their children, (2) the 
public IS concerned with having good schools In a democratic society 
It is only natural that many persons are going to be concerned with 
teaching efficiency 

Our hope u that judgments made about teachers and teaching will be 
good judgments No teacher can rightfully object to having his teaching 
subjected to scrutiny, his only hope is that the judgments reached about 
his over-all efficiency and the factors contiibuting to his success and 
failure may be sound judgments It is not an easy matter to arrive at 
sound judgments about so complex an activity The objection is not to 
evaluation but to unthoughtful evaluation It is hoped when pupils, 
supervisors, administiators, parents, members of the board of education, 
and other citizens of the community attempt to evaluate leaching and 
Its contributing factors that their judgments will be fair, sound, and 
worthy of the profession The purpose of all that has been said in what 
has preceded in this chapter was meant to improve the judgments of 
ordinary people teachers, pupils, parents, superintendents, supervisors, 
board membcis, and all otheis who will have opinions about (he teacher’s 
efficiency Although much of what has been said will appear to some to 
be Ear too technical to be comprehensible to the layman, we have 
attempted to lay the foundation foi bcttci work and faiiii ludgmenis in 
this field Tlu piohlem uf evaluating leaching (ffirirnry and of deter- 
mining the teacher factors that contribute to pupil growth and achieve- 
ment IS much more complicated than would appeal to the unini- 
tiated 

Parents and pupils can help It has been luquently urged in this 
volume that supervision be looked upon as a cooperative aelivity Paients 
and pupils aie a pau of the larger partnership working foi good schools 
Better progress will be made when help is solicited from all concerned 
Too many teachers approach the problem from a negative point of view 
Instead of seeking the assistance of all conreined, they aetually icsent 
attemjjts to help as intrusions and as reflections upon then eompeicnty 
The whole movement to engage the assistance ol pupils and parents in 
the improvement ot leaching is a pait of the ticnd toward grcatei 
democracy in edueaLion 

Pupil appraxiol of teaching In keeping with the trends toward wider 
participation in the improvement program, many tcacheis are now seek- 
ing the full cooperation and assistance of pupils both in evaluating and 
improving the teaching process Being as closely associated with the 
teaching-learning situation as they are, pupils will have many very excel- 
lent ideas about how the process can be improved Many persons have 
in recent years urged greater participation both in planning®^ and in 
H irr\ H (iilis TrmhrT P\tpil Plfinning (Ntu Yoik Hnper ft. Urulhers 1941) 
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evaluating the efficiency of what is done Although they do not ap- 
proach the problem from quite this point of view, many persons have 
recently urged pupil participation in teacher evaluation and have pro- 
posed means by which this might be done, parents might assist too 
Teacher self -evaluation Tlic most alert person of all to good and pool 
teaching should be the teacher himself®* Many of the instruments dis- 
cussed in this chapter, used primarily by supervisors, are equally useful 
to teachers who would like to know more about their own effectiveness 
In evaluating one’s own efficiency, it is frequently necessary to seek 
assistance m recording the happenings of some particiildr segment of 
teaching, but the evaluation of the data can be made by the teacher him- 
self If the teacher does not feci free to call upon the principal or some 
supervisor to help with the collection of data, he might then use some 
older pupil or a parent For those who can afford it, there are now good 
recording cleviccs that can be used foi this purpose Teachers are already 
trained to evaluate carefully pupil growth and achievement Now wc sug- 
gest that they study their own performance in relation to this growth 
and plan iinpiovcmeiit where help is most needed 

Some time, money, and eneygy p^oblerns It will be readily apparent 
to most persons that to do all that one ought to do in the study and 
impiovemcnt of teaching would take considciable time, money, and 
energ> When one adds to this the fact that teachers, pupils and admin- 
istiators aie all already overloaded with important things to do, the 
more systematic study of teaching may seem impracticable If helping 
teachers to analyze and improve iheir work is an item with a low piiorit^ 
rating, it is not going to get the attention that it deserves Some extra 
lime, money, and encigy ma) be had, however, by refocusing the effoits 
of all concerned upon the chief purpose of the school, namely, the 
facilitation of pupil growth and development There arc many person^ 
who seem to have then minds on extraneous matters or some detail not 
too important in the learning leaching situation It may help, also, to 
engage the assistance of pupils and parents More can be clone when 
more people help Some relief may arise, lOO, from better comprehension 
of what is to be done and the resulting economies Much that has been 
suggested can be done, but only under thoroughly competent leadership 

R2Roy C Bryan Pupil Rating of Secondary School Teachers, Cantrihutions to Edii 
cation, No 708 (New York, Kuieiu of Pulilii.aliuns. Teichers Collc|Te Columbia Uin 
versity, 1937) 

, ‘ Eighty Six Tearheis Try pviUnting Student Reaciions to Themselves 

Educational Administralinn and Supennsion \ol 27 (October 1941), pp 

Reliability Validity ind Needfulness of Written Student Reactions to 

Teachers,’ Educational A dmtmslralion and Supervision, Vol 27 (December 1941), 
PP 655 665 

03 Robert B Boyce and Roy C Bryan ‘To What Extent Do Pupil's Opinions of 
Teachers Change In Later Years? Journal of Educational Research, Vo] 37 (May 
19^4) pp 69S 70(5 

Maurice E Tioyer "Self F^alna lion in Teacher Ediic.iiion," Journal of I duca 
Itnnaf Research, Vol 35 (March 1942) pp 528 543 
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The study of teaching a cooperative undertaking pursued in a demo 
cratic framework It has already been emphasized in an earlier chaptci 
of this volume, as in earlier volumes of this scries, that supervision should 
be democratic”’ If the principles of democracy are put into operation, 
we believe that the practice of supervision will be changed in many 
respects In the /irit place, we believe that more people will be involved 
There is much isolationism in leaching today and inability to use the 
assistance of others, too many teachers arc trying to do single handcdly 
what touhl be done bitter if several people woiked logether 'ierimdly, 
ihe inspn tonal teaiher-centered type of sujifrsision will be abandoned 
for the cooperative group type of activity Attention in the new type 
supervision is sliilted from the teacher to the task to be perfoimed 
Teachers, pupils, community agencies, parents, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators will all work togcthei harmoniously for the achievement of the 
purposes of education Finally, teachers will take the initiative in seeking 
and securing wider participation on Ihe part of all concerned Parents 
still hav'e a profound interest in and fundamental responsibility for the 
education of the voung Teachers will capitalize upon this inteicst The 
pupil IS always closely associated with the educative process Accordingly 
they will understand better what they arc trying to do and whv they will 
make bettci pi ogress when they aie piovidcd with opportunities to plan 
what tiny do and cvalualc the effectiveness of ihtir effort Supervisors 
will help when they can Valid data can be collected in ,i dtmocratic set- 
ting if all (onrtnied an willing to set their minds to tht task of doing so 

C,hapter summary The pin pose of this tliapler has been to desciibe 
the me, ms by whuh one may iliseover the impioveineni needs of teachers 
In choosing what lo studs it has been ficquently pointed out tint teach 
mg must be vieweel conipiihiiisivcly It must be viewed hioadlv to 
include, fiiit, not merely those aclisities performed by the teacher in 
the classioom, as a clircitoi of Icaining, but a wnde range of school anti 
tiimminiity attivitics all of which arc thought lo condition pupil growth 
in ns ssidei ramifications to incliiile, rceonef, not merely 'method" in 
ns conventional restiiticrl sense or even behavior in its bioadci sense 
hut the background determiners of these as well, and to include, finally, 
many relational fattois involving the mannei in which the elements in 
each learning-teaching situation fit together to produce the total effect 
observed both in teaching tffeelivencss and pupil growth In this latter 

O'! A S D irr ind ^V H ]lur(on The Supervision of Imlruclion (New York D 
Vppleion Cenlui\ C(impin> Inr iqzG) pp B5 85 

Ban An Intiodut lion to Ihe Scientific Study of Clasiroom Supervision, op ett , pp 
17 20 

A puhliciiitm f)f ihe IlLpiiinicnl of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction also 
pives emphasis to this jioint S \ Courtis and others 'Teacher? and Cooperation 
bulletin issued b\ i (onimilLee in chaif^ of the Yearbook on Cooperation Department 
of Supervisors ind Duectors of Instruction (Washington DC National Education 
Assotiation, 1937) 
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respect the teacher and his effectiveness must be studied in close relation 
Lo the school, the community, the pupil, the curiiculum, the materials of 
instruction, and all other factors that condition pupil growth Much has 
been said in this chapter about data gathering devices and their trust- 
worthiness Many persons will evaluate Leaching and offer judgments on 
what makes for effectiveness in the teaching act Most of those who offer 
such judgments will be poorly equipped both by training and tempera 
incnL foi this responsibility It is hoped that what is said will help to 
bettei judgments Few have the judicial tcnipei ament and the sense of 
evidence that one would like foi a complex task of this sort Evaluation, 
like improvement, is cooperative enterprise involving group action and 
individual initiative 


Discussion Questions 
Gioup hxerases 

1 Have each member of the class write out a list ol the things that he 
ordinarily ' looks lor in stud)inR the tciehcr at uoik To be most effective this 
list should be jiiepared befoic tins chipter is read and then rewTilten later after 
some leading has been done Compare the sever il lists prepared l)y members ol 
the class lor agreement in conteni ind objecuviiy 

i Have die class as i group observe ihe teaching ol some particular teaelier 
Lmplo)mg conventional subjective (riitrii Invc eath member ol the class rate 
the teacher indcpendentl) on a ten point scilc loi cith ol the sever d items 
observed Compare the ratings of the several members ol the class for agreement 
If possible repeat the evertist laltr employing more ohjetiivi rritena 

^ Havt the class as a group observe ihc teaching ol some teachers and make 
.1 TLtord of ilie objective ovuUiircs ol teaching effitiencv observable leaehei and 
pupil activities matcri ils and cundiiions foi work y\licr this has been clone 
proceed as lollows (1) criucally analyze the reeoids mule anti repeat the ob 
senations until die members of the cfass distinguish beiween inJerenee and 
cvidenee, (z) prepare a list n( die evidences collecttd about ihe Leaehei that 
would seem lo indicate that she is a good a inediucre a pour leather mil st) 
forth (^) enumerate the criteria employed in making the judgments called 
for in (2) above and (^) indicate briefly in the light of exercises (1), (2), 
and (3) above how one may properly evaluate data such as those referred to 
above 

4 The great variation 111 observational judgments in teaching may be eut 
down (1) by considering the appropriateness ol teacher and pupil activities, (2) 
by setting up definite stand irds of evaluation, and (j) by giving training in ilie 
use of these standards in actu il situations Wheie situations permit such a 
training program may be earned on simultaneously with this course loi from 
three to six weeks Such a procedure should be very enlightening (See Kriieck- 
ner s study niatends for improving teacher racing) 

5 A committee may develop a short checklist of any ol the tiaditional types 
for some selected aspect of classroom activities Two comniiuees might be asked 
to work independently on the same item presenting their results for class analysis 

6 The chart from the study of Sis..er Mary Xavier Higgins is extremely 
helpful It needs to be sujiplcinented by a elieek list of observable acLivities or 
anecdotal records, by means of wlii-'Z'i wc may infer the five levels of performance 
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a Make an anecdotal record of the specific teacher and pupil activities 
observed in a concrete, learning teadiing situation 
b Make the evaluation suggested by her cliart or anecdotal records 

7 The type of critical objective analysis of teaching suggested in this chaptei 
IS often decried by sentimentalists as being mimic il to what they call ‘the finer 
things of teaching, such as atmosphere, morale, or spirit 

a Present arguments showing that this chapter is or is not opposed to the 
consideration of atmosphere spirit, or classroom morale in evaluating 
a teaching situation 

b Stale CNpliciily and in some detail why it is not efhrient to stop with 
atmospheric judgments upon situations 

8 Jt js sometimes interesting to compare the piofessional preparation, teach 
ing practices, and pupil changes secured by two or more teachers of supjKiscdly 
different levels of efficiency Make the data as complete as possible arrange the 
data for the several teachers in parallel columns lor comp native puiposes What 
likenesses and diffeiences do you note? 

() The purpose ol this chipter is to lay the basis for moie accurate study of 
teaching ability In many insianccs die analysis herein contempIaLcd may be of 
the lase study son Through the use ol the leehniques suggested in this cliipler 
picparc a taielul case study of the work of some teacher who is willing to serve 
as d subject for this purpose On the basis ol the data cullecieri prepare a list 
of the teachers strong jjoints md his weaknesses 11 time permits, test the 
valuhtv ul your diagnosis by showing that the coneciion ol the observed weak 
nesses improves the tcachei s elficicncv 

10 I he chapter and seven! ol the exercises emphasm the iinportanec of 
criteria iindn which to ev duaie ihe teachers procedures >rojii a caielul ex 
amination ol scienlihc investigations in this field and Ironi summaiies thcreoi 
prep ire a set ol criteria winch would be uselul in your own woik IndnaLe the 
sources and diti suppordiig each ol the criteria Any form may be used 

11 'Ihe method ul icdvity tnalysis, especially wlien bised upon i few visits 
does not seem Jnghly relnhic ^uch analyses arc howevci ver\ viJuablc in prac 
tied supervision Sliow how ihis is irue 

12 Report lor class analysis any experience you have hid in participiting in 
1 loeil survey of giowih needs (Students without expenente miy make critical 
analysis of methods used in a piintccl survey report) 

15) One authoiity states tint weaknesses common in the teaching body are 
(i) too much dependence on those m nutlioiity, (2) lack ol Jiilormation and con- 
viction on the current economic politic d, and social problems (jj) remoteness 
from the stream ol community lile What evils result Irom these 'terns? Outline 
It some length the general lines of attack upon these items 

14 list dtree or more serious weaknesses other than those in question 13 
found generally among educational workers Similarly, list half a dozen specific 
difhculties or problems limited to given situations Outline at some length the 
general methods ol attack upon the weaknesses noted 
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Studying the Curriculum in Operation 


The slutl\ ot a given rurriculum may be approached m either of two 
waji Lvalualions may hi ba'.td upon 

1 Observauons of a giien (urriciiluin m opervllon 

2 Analym of ilie docunitnU made avadahle for teachers such as courses of 
study suurce units, guides to eliild dtvclopinent, eurrieulum records of 
various types bulletins on innumerable individual topics and problems 

Ihe two methods are interrelated and aie usually carried on together 
in a given situation 

Preliminary dednicions General delinilions will be necessary before 
we luin to methods of observation and analysis Ihe terms curriculum 
and ioui\e of itudy ait still confused by many persons despite ihe great 
amount of activity conceining them during the past rjuarter century 
Ihe concept connoted by the term "course of study has in addition 
changed so greaily in modem times as lo necessitate carelul statement of 
what IS meant The definitions given here itprcsent common agreement 
and usage today within developing trends A few diftcicnccs of opinion 
may be eicpeeied 

The word curriculum is increasingly used to mean the actual expe- 
riences which children have under the guidance of the school The cur- 
iiculum icsults from intciaclion between and among manv persons, 
mliuencLS, and matciial facilities '^he aim and the political, economic, 
and social structure of the surrounding society the public opinion 
toward education, the aims and philosophies of those opciating the 
educational system, togcthti with then decisions conceining methods and 
materials, teacher selection, salaries, physical plant, and a host of other 
Items, the types of learners, their abilities, needs, and altitudes— these 
and many other factors affect the curriculum The couise of study, or 
more properly the documents made available to the teacher, is but one 
of the factors 

The cuiriculum can be developed only in individual schools and class- 
rooms Teachers and pupils actually make the curriculum m all schools, 
aided directly and indirectly by patents, organized lay groups, adminis- 

3«9 
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trators, supervisors, and various specialists in subject-matter, on the 
psychology of childhood, in the diagnosis of learning difficulties, and 
other factors 

The term "documents made available to the teacher ' was made 
primary in the opening paragraph above, with 'course of study' used as 
a subordinate item The change is not merely one of terminology but 
represents an important change in educational thought The concept 
of the course of study as it has been used for many decades might well 
pass out of our thinking 

The typical course of study as we have known it for decades consisted 
usually of a subject-matter outline Early courses often stopped with this, 
later ones have increasingly included some suggested learning actieities, 
teachtng procedures, diagnostic devices, and evaluational techniques 1 he 
subject-matter was regarded as essential Eveiyone fiom parents to jiujiils 
believed that the subject-matter must be "mastered," that is, memorized 
Ihe heading with in the printed course often was the "pi escribed' 
subject-matter Early courses went further, prescribing the day by day 
amounts of subject matter to be covered, speeilying the number ol 
minutes per day to he devoted to the segments, and listing the specific 
fact questions to be used This concept of the couise ol study was de- 
serted long ago by the leadership Praetiet in the development ol new 
courses is rapidly lollowing suit even though the older type is still wnlely 
used One large city recently issued a new course of the older strait- 
jacket type but it IS almost unique among current publications 

sTlie traditional type of course was based upon the educational philns 
ophy winch regarded the aim of education as die preparation ol the child 
for adult life through use of adult selected and arranged subject mattei 
Courses ol study of this type have aetually hindered education as we have 
come to understand it in modern times The materials selected and 
assigned by adults to given school levels weic often not easily compre 
hcnsible by the children at those levels Connections between the interests 
and abilities of the pupils could be made only with difficulty or not at all 
The natuial result has been memori/iiig and verbalism the opposites ol 
functional learning C' 

A pertinent commentary by Biddiek suiiimaii/es this - 

Often such a course (even ivhen the teacher his been permitted the greatest 
|)Ossiblc freedom in its use) has tempted him to unduly influence pupils to 

dioose” study subjects chat do not truly relate to their interests and needs 
I hen there was always the fear of being criticized for having failed to 'cover' 
ihe course of study, or ol jeopardizing the security of pupds in their later work 

iFor expandtd ireiCment tit these ideas see William H Button rhe Guidance of 
Learning AcUinties (New York D Appleton Century Company Inc, 1944) chs 1-4, 
6 8 lu L Thomas Hopkins, Inleraction (Dostoii, D C Heath and Comuaiiv mail 
UhB Ihe index 

- Nfildreci L Biddick The Preparatton and Use of Source Uints (New York Pro 
"icssiVL hiliitflKin VhYuruiiuii nu tljie piohildy p|j 
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In the study of a problem of importance teachers were often tempted to gel 
outside of "their fields," but were called back by the fear of "trespassing" on the 
subject areas of others In short, they were thwarted in their desire to be of real 
service to their pupils 

In many schools the net result of this has been that teaching guides— ma- 
terials designed to aid the teacher in deciding what and how to teach— have 
ceased to be of mudi help The burden which this has placed upon the teacher 
has been tremendous Further, it has left many teachers with a very serious 
sense of insecurity— of having nothing to fall back upon or to work from Man) 
teadiers and principals have asked lor some new type of guide tliat would not 
tlicck them in their desire to meet the real needs of pupils— indeed something 
tliai would help to set them on their way 

^New forms of printed or stencil reproduced materials to aid teachers 
are appearing widely and in ever increasing quantity The concept that 
the school can best prepare for adult life through guiding the pupil as he 
li\cs and grows is dominant The understandings, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, abilities and skills which the pupil needs now in the solution of his 
(UTieiit pToblcms, turn out to be siindai to those which he will need 
later in solving adult problems Understandings, altitudes, and abilities 
nt-cdcd in adult life begin their growth in the nursery and are developed 
through continuing experiences uiud ihe Icaincr emerges into adult life 
'I he nairow outline of ' prescribed subjcci matter is replaced by a wealth 
of suggested materials and experitnces Modern guides tor teachers fai 
from minimizing subject matter suggest far more of it better adapted to 
use by varying levels of ability and of intciest ^ 

Modern eouises of study mateiials, paradoxically, are not called courses 
□ f study The one-bulletin type of guide is giving way to many publica- 
tions of various types The various bulletins may be on the Leaching of 
various subjects on the organizaiion of experience units with subject 
lines disitgarded, on the characteristics of the children who are doing the 
learning Bulletins may describe and illustrate gieai numbers of varied 
learning experiences of teaching procedures, of ways of using many dif- 
feient types and amounts of subject-matter, may contain sources of in 
structional aids, and ol cvaluational techniques Lxtcnsive bibliographies 
may be presented Still other documents give definite suggestions for the 
construction of units, of evaluational lechniejues, or other items of sim- 
ilar nature 

The purpose of modern documents developed by and for teachers is to 
stimulate the teacher to evolve his own oiganizations and procedures, 
that IS, to develop a curriculum suited to his particular group of learners 
within a given community setting A teachci trained to study children 
and who understands the nature of learning experiences will be able to 
choose, to eliminate, to adapt materials and experiences to the needs of 
the learners This activity will in lurn contribute to the development of 
better documentary materials 

The chief forms in which new documents for teachers appear are so far 
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1 Courses of study as we have known them but greatly improved as to con 
tent, organization, and aim 

s Source units sometimes called course of study units, resource materials 

3 Guides to child development 

4 Curriculum records of various types such as logs of units as developed, 
diary accounts, illustrative teaching units, and the like 

These major types which are usually organized into a sequence from 
kindt 1 gai ten through the high school are supjDlLiiieiUf il by numerous 
suppltmentary documents, sometimes called course of study bulletins but 
which might better he known as documentary aids to teachers Illustrative 
titles include 

The Amt and Philosophy (or Viewpoint) of our Schools 
Nevs Concepts of Flcmentary Education 
\ Design for Curriculum Development 
The Growth and Development of Children 
Chnrnrtcristics of Children at Developing Maturity I evels 

The Community as a Setting for Learning (or as i Sniirrc for Problems and 

Miternls of Learning) 

Audiovisual Aids Available in Our Schools 

The Junior Primary Other titles are Getting Ready for School —And So to 

School Curriculum Guides for Five and SixVeir Old Learners 
CrtrUivc Art fni I utlc Children 
I he rtcluuquc. of Group Discussion 

Assi&ting learhers to Make die Transition from Iradiuonal to Modern Methods 

Planning a Daily Program under Modern Principles 

Sihedulc Making in the Secondary Schools 

Ilic Special Proljletris of the One Room Riinl Schools 

Public Relations as ui Aid to Improving the Curriculum 

The (hief iyjye of documents icpMnng the typical cowse of study The 
most widely developed of the new inaicrials is the souicc unit The 
following criteria may be used 

A source unit is ’ 

Organized around some aie.i of living or in less advanced siuiations 
around a subjet t matter area It is not prepared for a given class often 
not for a given grade Ii piovides a wade range of materials and expcri 
enccs useful in meeting the wide range of interests and abilities wiihm 
any out gride or several adjaicnt grades 

2 Cont.uns f u more subject matter and many more activities than one 
class louUl tvir use It is not a prescribed outline of limited subject 
matter or rigid dav by day procedure but rather a provocative source of 
suggestions for the teacher It is a source of many diverse teaching units 
developed by teacher and pupils 

g Developed by a local group and adapted to the situation which produced 
it The local group mav be tht faculty of one school or of a group of 
schools A senes of source units in continuity is produced by a city 
county, or state with wide participation of many local units 

4 Not built to a specific pattern though several similar general orgamza 
Lions arc in use 

9 Fai details of some of tliesc organizations see Biddick, op cit p 5 Burton op 
ett , Ch q Hopkins op tit l^se indeM for several references 
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The curriculum guides to child development are similar but usually 
cover more than one source unit does Descriptions of children at dif- 
ferent levels of maturity, discussions of the nature of growth, suggestions 
for adjusting the school to the child are found This information is some- 
times found m the souice units as well The guides usually present also 
a sequence of possible learning experiences over two or three grades, or 
for several teaching units within a grade, or for several learning groups 
not separated rigidlv into grade levels 

The curruulum records of various types are written accounts of the 
actual sequences as they developed with a given group of learners These, 
together with illustrative teaching units are increasingly popular as aids 
to the teacher 

The better school systems arc moving steadily toward supplying not 
a "course of study" but a wealth of continuing documentary materials 
based upon the observed or expressed needs of the group Sincere efforts 
made to improve the older type courses will nearly always lead to the 
ado|]iion of the new procedures 

*^he imprrniement of a curriculum and of a course are not one and 
the same thing Improvement of the curriculum necessitates bringing 
about changes m many persons and faciois operating within the setting 
for learning This is accomplished through a long-time study of the major 
factors entering into the instructional program Impioving the curricu- 
lum IS not achieved through rewriting the course of study 

Tmpiovcmcnt of course materials documentaiy aids to teachers is 
actually improvement in writing and editing materials which have been 
derived from instructional activities The couise maltnals have all loo 
commonly been thought of as the basis for the curruulum The course is 
produced first and the curiiculum based upon ii The opposite is iht 
sound procedure develop a curriculum and then produce a course 
or rather, extensive materials for the teacher Even more accurately tin 
impiovement of rurnculums and of courses is an interactive and rr 
tiprocal process 

Cumculums and documentary materials generally, must be under 
constant evaluation and improvement The materials and methods of 
education have been under criiicism and improvement from eailiest 
times (See Appendix A)^ The general reason tor this is the recognition 
of lag between education and life A gap® always exists between the 

4 The abbreviated h sloncal summary in Appendix \ covers a large backgiouiul 
'rod should be read carefully before ukiiig up this chaptei 

5 The very great importance— someiimc, tragic importance — of this gap anu iht 
desperate need to reduce it should be known lo all educational workers Quick, compact 
summaries will be found in 

W H Burton Introductiors lo tdueaUon (New ^oik D Appleton Century Com 
pany, Inc 1934) Chs iG 17 Less diiect backgiound will be found in Chs 6 g 10, 
and 23 

H L Caswell md D S Campbell, Curriculum Dci/elopmenl (New \ork, American 
Book Company 1935) ^ ‘ ‘ 
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couises and curriiuluni'i of the school and die life of society and of the 
individual 

Dissatisfaction with the educational product the chief reason for 
scrutiny of local courses and cunuulums The commonest immediate 
cause for investigation of a local curriculum is some deficiency, real or 
imagined, in the learning product, that is, in the growth and achievement 
of the learner T he weakness may be revealed through test results, 
through observational and anecdotal records through questionnaire or 
interview results, through complaints or tiiiestions from parents, lay 
groups, teachers, pupils Comments in the public press may call com- 
munity attention to the problem The suggestion that some new de- 
parture, either of mateiial or methods, be added to the program is an 
indirect criticism ot existing proceduics and results 

Evaluation of curnculums and of printed materials a difficult task 
Extensive programs of eurriculum improvement and of the production 
of documentary maicrials have been ilevclopcd during the last quarter of 
a century At first there was little oi no ciitieal evaluation ot cither pro 
redure ot results Publication of new 'couises was m many instances 
regarded as sufficient proof of the value ol local cHort and product Many 
new courses were in fart great impiovemenls over tlie old, man> weie no 
better, some were poorer than those replaced The introduction of an 
■'attivity curriculum' was legarded as sell evident proof ol ruirieuliini 
improvement The substitution of 'units foi "sulqecis was accepted 
uncritically All this is natural Valid and reliable data upon the ulpqiatt 
value of documentary aids and riirncnlums ate tliffiruli to secuie^The 
complexity of the situation makes difficult the appliiation of the limited, 
precise methods of siientihe investigation Fit si, tlic time iiiteival between 
use ami result is long 'second, it is viry difficult lu seeuic an extensive, 
leliable dcsciiption ol life behavioi of the learners Thud, it is even 
inme difficult lo assess ihc value of the various factors winch contributed 
to a given behavior pattern Social pressures, economic status, type and 
influence of Iitinie and neighborhood, health, conflict among the aims 
of pupil srhnol, and soeiciv the policy and decisions ol the educational 
leadci shiji— these and many oiheis modify the resulis achieved by learners 


Excellent teachers may develop a good curriculum from poor materials 
less able instiuetois, a poor cuiiiculum from a good course jThc materials 


H O Rugg 4tyie.r\ran [ ife and the School rumcMfum (Boston G\nn and Comp my, 
19^6) Chs i 0 

Tii'rnfv Sixth yearbook oE the National Socieiy for Ihe Siudy oE Education 1927, 
Chipier i ‘ Ciiruciilum Making Past and Present 

Ixiended sunimTncii will he found in 

1 Minor Luyim CutucuIuol Pjinetplis and Social Trends (New York, The Mac 
irillan Compain Chs s 5 15, iB, 19 so 

Hopkiiib rip cit Chs i. i, 3. 5 

J Abner Peddiwell (Harold Benjamin), The Saber Tooth Cunicvlurn tVew ^ork, 
McGraw Hill Book companv me 1939) A witty and devastatuiR •v.ii le on the gap 
between the cxirnculum ind liEc 
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and the teacher are but two factors among many The inherent variability 
of human nature is another complicating factor Fourth, the naive, 
so called “practical" attitude of many held workers has contributed to 
the neglect of proof 

Evaluation is, nevertheless, an inescapable part of any program foi 
producing materials or impioving curiiculums We cannot wait for final 
life results We must determine as best we can as we go along how well 
the course oi cuiriculum stems to be functioning The pioblem must 
be attacked courageously, despite the handicaps A veiy few experimental 
comparisons between curricultims have been made and deserve careful 
study Judgment guided by criteria has been exercised on both courses 
and curriculunis This may be ihe only applicable method for some 
aspects Data-gathering instruments are being evolved and used 

The criteria will ehange from time to time There will be diffeiencts 
ol opinion legal ding both criteria and the results of application Let 
no one be discoin aged That is the way life is All we can do is use the 
best criteria and the best judges we have and then say, "To the best of 
our knowledge and belief this is belter (oi woise) than that Constant, 
earnest effort to make honest judgments in the light of pnneiplf s and 
laets is the way to reduce differences ol opinion Greatly divcigent dif- 
ferences ol opinion, let it be mentioned incidenially, are not nearly so 
frequent as the uninformed lank and file believe Conliary lo the naive 
statciTieius of many teachers, theie arc not many flatly contradictory aims, 
definitions and so foi th, among competent ihinkcrs Differences of 
opinion on means, on details, on iiiteiprtlation of new techniques or 
diseovciies are wholesome 

Students in seminars, is part ol then naming will often examine 
printed materials and eurneuluins in operation Field workeis may often 
examine a collection of eourses in their search lor infoimation or stimu 
lus Logs, thanes, units of work written by teachers, and other written 
curneulum records will be scrulinired Daily piograms, policies foi gioup- 
ing and promoting pupils, methods ol reporting progress, instructional 
techniques, the type and amount ol instructional aids are all factors to 
be scrutinized in evaluating courses and curiiculums 
Evaluation and improvement of documents and of curriculums in real 
situations is a simultaneous and interactive process Arbitrary distinction 
between evaluation of documents .mil of eutriiulums will be made hence 
[lyth in this chapter lo faeihtate discussion 

Materials and tuiriculums will be judged to be good or poor in the 
degree to which ihiy (oniiibute to the effectiveness of learning, to growth 
and achievement by the learnei 
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SECTION I 

GENERAI METHODS TOR EV\I DATING THE CURRICULUM 

The analysis of a curriculum in operation is difficult because the cur- 
riculum js d moving, shifting dynamic process It cannot be handled it 
cannot be stopped foi analysis at leisure It must be obseived as it moves 
b-f Data must be gathered from this stream of expeiicnces and judgments 
based thereon The log or diary account of classroom events is a valuable 
aid to judgment even though it is static and of ncccssitv incomplete 
Experimental comparisons between cumculums ran be made piovided 
lhat in interpreting results, the influence ot many vaiiables and outside 
factors IS recognized Seeing the events happen, interpreting them in the 
light of known facts in educational science, and of the implications of 
democratic philosophy, is the general method 

Evaluation is effected through 

1 Analysis of the educational product as shoun by tests behavior records, 
interviews, questionnaires followups 

3 Analysis of learning products obtained from different cumculums ex- 
perimentally compared 

5 Analysis of the degree to which the curriculum has been affected favor- 
ably or unfavunhly bv certain cxii tneous faiiois (Iff^al requiiLiiiems, 
fixed examinaiioiis public prcs%uics icstiich, tradition, soenl changes, 
professional leadership and others) 

4 Analysis of the general iciiviiits ol leuhers ind ol the use made of re 
sources within the setting for learning 

5 Noting the tITccts of the curriculum program upon the profession d ac- 
tivities ol teachers md upon the communitv 

6 \nalysis of the mediods used to develop a program ol curneulum im 
provement 

Evaluation through analysis of the educational products list results, 
usually casual and fiagmciitary, ii will be recalled, aic often an initiating 
factor in an evalu.tiiuiial piograni A comprehensive lesiing piogram 
may also be one of the first and most direct evaiiiational procedures use*d 
Giowlli of the Icainei in personal sot lal moi al tiaits (understandings, 
altitudes, ippictiaLions values, abilities) achievement ol fact and skill 
learning ivpieallv associated with school subjects will be extensively sui- 
veyed Nuiiieious and varied achievement tests, observational and anec- 
dotal reeoids of bchavioi, piojection techniques eieative pioduciions 
are used to sceuie a wide sampling ol lesults The results so measured 
are the pioducts of several factors Interpretations must therefore take 
into account the gcneial level of ability among the learners, the socio- 
economic status of the community, the influence of home anti neighbor- 
hood, and other factors Many of these are susceptible of reasonably pre- 
cise descuption A testing program when properly supplemented and 
interpreted is a legitimate and revealing method of evaluating a 
euiiiculum 
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Tile use of tests, beha\ior records for controlled and uncontrolled 
situations was treated at length in Chapter VI and need not be sum 
manzed here 

The curriculum is examined finally to see wherein it may be rcspon 
sible for desirable results, for poor outcomes, or for downright deficiencies 
in the product 

The experimental evaluation of cumculums Careful comparative 
evaluations between cumculums in lerms of learning products achieved 
are rare One of the first, if not the first, was Collings’ extensiv'e experi- 
ment published under the title, /in Experiment with the Pioject Curncu 
lum '' \ modern experience type Lurruulum was developed and operated 
foi four years with one group of thildrcn \ traditional subject curric- 
ulum was taught by traditional methods to a matched control group 
Typical suhjec i-matter mastery tests were given to both groups at the ron 
elusion of the period This was an early study and some cruicism arose 
concerning contiols and type of cvaluaiion The experiment and its 
results are, nevertheless, significani and have liad maiked effect upon 
teaching and curriculummaking Results were signihrantly m fa\or of 
the new cuniculum ^ 

A more extensive study was made by Oberholtzei ^ in Houston Texas 
in which an "intcgiated oi modern type curriculum was roinparcd witli 
a tracluioiial one EiUitc cumculums were comjiared, but controlled com 
patisons were made in fourth and fifth giadcs witli 7*! learhcis and i.Gfis 
pupils I’he method was that of comparison between matched experi 
mental and control groups Evaluations were based on typical tests of 
achievement, on the expressed reactions of teachers, pupils, parents, and 
principals The modern cLirriiuliini secured equal or belter achievement 
in typical funcUmentah, provided more enrichment, more rime for 
problem solving, and more particijjation in other activities The think- 
ing, interest, and enthusiasm of pupils and teachers were favorably 
affected 

One oi the most extensive studies of curriculum is the so-called Eight- 
Year Study in which more than three thousand students weic followed 
through lour years of high school and lour ot college A number ot col- 
leges agreed to accept from thirty selected secondary schools, graduates 
recommended as fit for college work but who had not covered ihi 
standard "college entrance ’ subjects or requirements The thirty scJiools, 
freed from these requiicmcnls were encouraged to develop cumculums 
fitted to student needs Variation was great as would be expected The 
traditional curriculum persisted in many, while other schools developed 
cumculums which differed fundamentally from the standard college 

a Ellsworth Colling^, An Etpenmeni vnlh the Project Cumculum (New York, The 
Maonilldn Companv. 192s) 

^ Edi«jn E Oberholizer, An Integrated Cumeulwm in Practice, Contributions to 
Education No 694 (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Universiiv 1937) 
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preparatory sequence Comparisons of college lecords were made for 
over 3,000 students, divided between the experimental and the formal 
schools The general technique was that of comparison between matched 
groups and between matched pairs of students Items evaluated were 
subject matter achievement indicated by marks, study habits, participa- 
tion in college activities clarity of objectives and ability to plan own 
program, intellectual hobbies, creative and esthetic experiences, and 
others Students passing through the mmlcrni/cd curnculums were 
definitely superior in many points, slightly siiperioi or equal in otheis 
and inferior in two items The accounts of this significant experiment arc 
contained in five volumes which should certainly be known to all school 
leaders " 

An experiment similar to the Eight Ycai Study was earned on for six 
years m New York City with the elementary schools A total of 75,000 
pupils in fig elementary buildings was involved Approximately one-half 
the schools continued to use the standard formal subject curiiculiim, 
while one-half were given a modern cxpciiencc curriculum in so far as 
materials and levels of teacher training permuted A niimbei of technical 
articles based on this study have appealed but arc difficult reading" 
An excellent simple account appears in Pio^ttsnve Education for April 
1944^" "The final account in lively readable form is contained m the 
volume, The ictwity Cuutrulum issued by the State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York The State Dcpaitment was invited to 
make the evaluational survey of the experiment, hence published the 
final report 

Eudcnccs of the superiority of the modern curriculum were found in 
increased professional spirit, better supervision, intreasing undrrsianding 
and cooperation from the lay public, better materials, better buildings 
a continuing interest in curriculum improvement, not to mention dis- 
tinctly superior achievement by pupils 

An excellent summary of individual studies all of which bear upon 
experimental comparisons between curnculums will be found in An 
Evaluation of Modern Educafion,^^ by J Paul Leonard and Alvin C 
Eunch 

B The general tide for the five volumes is An Arlvenlure in Americm] rducntinn 
The separate volumes puhlished hciween 1942 and are I Thr Stnry of thr Eight 
Yrnr 'xlndy IT Exploring thr Curriculum III Appraisu g and Recording Stvdrnt 
Progicss IV Did They Succeed in ColltgeJ, V Thirty Schools Tell Their Story (New 
York Harper L Brothers, 1942 19415) 

Considerable periodical literature is also aviilihle some of it highly critical of the 

study 

^ Rernrii’ oj Educational Research (June 1942), p 2S2 gives references to ten or 
more articles on the New York City Experiment 

10 John J LoEtus Learning Comes to Life New York City’s New Program of 
Elementary Education,' Pra^tssive Education, Vol ai (April, 1944) PP 1^6 
Note references there to New York City bulletins 

11 J Paul Leonard and Alvin C Eunch, Evaluation of Modern Education (Nesv 
Yoik D Appleton-Centurv Company Inc 1942) 
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Evaluation of the cuTTiculum in the light of certain favorable and 
unfavorable extraneous circumstances Adequate and valid judgments 
cannot be made merely by looking at the results achieved We must aho 
take note of certain powerful factors which influerre, sometimes coerce 
curriculum makers The factors woiking within complex social situations 
are never wholly positive nor wholly negative An item may be positive 
in one era and place, negative elsewhere The long-time weight of most 
factors can be seen, howevcl, to be chiefly positive or chiefly negative 
> Factors which maintain the status quo and generally retard progress 
Colleges and higher schools through insistence upon certain entrance 
requiiements have seriously ictaided wholesome improvements in the 
rurncidums of the lower schools Wi may note here that several factors 
to be discussed overlap and interlock in manv ways The college entrance 
rcquii ements aic in tuin partially the product of the older faculty 
p'iycholngy with its emphasis upon meulol discipline through formal 
exci rises The earlier social mefulnesi of the itcjiured subjects has been 
almost completely lost to sight Prestige and social approval develop 
which m lurn support the (ntrenched rurrieuJum against the demands 
for needed improvement Eventually a tradition develops which makes 
the task of impiovcment haider than e\cr 
Examination college entrance, eighth-grade, "regents,” and the like 
generally retard curriculum improvement The use of standard tests alone 
as hnal measures may seriously restrict both ruiriculuni and teaching 
procedures Modern evaluation programs din tied at far more than fact 
and skill outcomes should enhance curriculum unpiovement 

Textbooks in eailiei timet were a serious Jiandic.ip but in modern 
ittmet, textbooks uncici the influence of moilcin psychology have been 
increasingly useful in curriculum inipiovcment 

Boards of rduralinn in earlier limes determined the course and hence 
the curncuhim and were a stiong influence against improvement TIk 
suirender of many powers by the board has icduccd tlieii influence over 
the curriculum 

Tradition, desjnte the glamor often attached to the word, has been in 
general the most effective blockade to improvement of courses and cur- 
iiculunis Several factors listed above often combine to form a tradition 
or to give added power to an established tradition 

Factors which exert positive or negative influence at different times 
and places Legislation as a method of curriculum control is largely a 
nuisance Power to select texts or content may be placed legally with 
certain boards or commissions Certain subjects or parts of subjects may 
be forced into the curiiculum by law notably subject-matter on the evil 
effects of alcohol and narcotics, formal citizenship training and rituals, 


12 The summary here is sharpH abbreviated because of space Points are adapted 
from two 01 three import uit reseiich studies which are noted in the bibliography 
nartjriilarlv those by Lawson, Miel, and Saylor 
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certain desirable materials on health and physical education Reading of 
the Bible is rigidly prohibited by law m some states, as rigidly required 
in others Responsive to iiionientaiy public pressures, legislation is un 
systematic and capiicious History shows that legislative effort to deter- 
mine curriculum content is unnecessary, and in many cases quite inef- 
fective 

IVrir ,is an inHuencc is closely allied with legislation since the one 
often results in the other War usually expands curriculums temporarily 
to meet immcdialL demands The current expansion in aviation ad 
ranted maihematics, nursing production and conservation of food arc 
illustrations Additions due to war often lemain as permanent additions, 
for instance material in civics, ciUcenship, physical education, health, 
and so forth 

Publii opinion has practically iievci initiated any important impiove- 
ments of fundamental importance but it has oftin brought about minoi 
changes dcsiiahle and undesirable Public opinion usually retards badlv 
needed inipiovemenis but suppoiis iheni vigorously once proiessional 
school leaders accomplish the rdorms 

Factors whtch have in general significantly promoted the improvement 
of curriculums The iupfiintendeut, especially in larger systems, seems 
to be tilt single most important agent in piomoting cun iculum iiiiprovt 
ment Programs are iniiiated inspiuti linanccd and proteticd by the 
superinlcndciu 01 his piofcssional stall 'J'he climate ncccssaij for growth 
IS provitUd hy this leadership ‘tluie depiolmenii of cdutalion are begin- 
ning to exercise leadership in the saint mannei 

Superintendents, at hist, olten had 10 oveuomt inertia and opposition 
within the stalf Cci tain individual supci iniciidcnts, paiticularly 111 given 
legions arc olten the (hiel obstacles to all giowlli and impiovcmcnt The 
supcrintendtncv howcvci is one ol ihe powcriu) inlhicnres for progress 
The ptoffmonn] stafj shares 111 this, and in laigci systems exercises much 
of ihe leadership 

Educnlinnnl rrirauh, which at hrst support! d the status quo, has in 
rrcasingly betome a factor inllucnctng growth Rescaich workers in early 
days were not alwiis await of iiiislaied ob(etlives and assiiiiqitiom, hence 
tended to study existing procedures lunenllv rt scarrh workers aid in 
iiioviiig ahead horn the status quo A stroiitfaiy achievement has been to 
aid m breaking down opposition wfinli was tfiie lo igiioiance of the facts 
Social rliange within our naiional hie political, social, 01 economic 
IS a tacloi difficult to assess but unquestionably of great importance 
'Ivsik \ss \s^ sfikssiiVs sjAvJi. VwvVt Aksmvav Sa ska tsai^aa 

and Its pioblcms The turn ol the century saw growing sensitivity to the 
gglationship between school and society Explicit attention to this rela- 
tionship and systematic aitack has added to and expanded the curriculum 
considerably but seldom eliminated any materials 
Leadns, "frontier tlunkeis, ' have had considerable influence since 
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their writing usually reports and analyzes the social changes taking place 
Attempts to predict future developments have had their influence 

Changing theories about learning have had both positive and negative 
influence but usually positive in modern times The older faculty 
psychology, for instance, with emphasis upon mental discipline through 
formal exercises was (and still is) a serious obstacle to improvement The 
modern psychology with its organismic concept of the learner and its 
dynamic interpretation of^mind and of learning is beginning to evert 
T powerful influence for good 

The piartrre nf othe't school systems has had great influence upon 
curriculum programs, at first operating to retard growth through em 
phasis upon frequency of practice, but latterly to accelerate growth 
through stimulation to critical comparison and analysis 

Teachers committees and associations, in the beginning of the modem 
curriculum movement, were vigorously opposed to any and all changes 
This was due in part to honest but thoroughly mistaken beliefs about the 
\aluc of certain subjects to honest ignorance about the learner and his 
methods of learning Teacher opposition to cuinculum improvement is 
to this day still based upon ignorance of the facts Opposition was also 
due to inertia, to unwillingness to give up cherished routines and vested 
interests Teacher committees, as the curriculum movement got under 
way came to participate and cooperate under direction but usually failed 
completely to see the implications This was partly due to autocratic 
leadeiship Teacher committees in modern times, particularly under 
democratic administrations, arc increasingly becoming one of the most 
powerful factors not only m contributing to but in initiating curriculum 
improvement programs 

Agents and influences working from within the system seem to have far 
greater influence thin those woiking from without 

Evaluation of the curriculum through analysis of the general activities 
of teachers and of the use made of resources within the setting for 
learning The general technique is that of observing classroom procedure 
in the light of a summary of desirable and undesirable technique* so far 
as we know these The typical instrument is a "list of items to observe’ 
„which is merely a memory aid and guide to observation Check-lisLs are 
not rating scales The lists should be developed cooperatively by the 
educational workers using it The items within the list thus become a 
commonly agreed upon summary of significant items and a basis for 
common discussion of the curriculum events The amount of detail may 
vary gieatly one list containing a small number of major items, another 
going wto precise defa /7 about some or sll phases of classroom proce- 
dure 

Literally scores of such instruments are available in the literature and 
111 bulletins issued by school systems The construction of such a list is 
an excellent in-service project An illustrative instrument developed by 
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vaiious stiiclcnc groiios who wcu siiidy'in^ their own work with the writer 
IS given here , 

The subalterns in this list are arranged in nearly all cases in an order 
moving from the least desirable practices to the more desirable Sub-items 
under several headings were omitted to save space Interested groups 
using this list, or developing a similar instrument, may produce their 
own details 

An Obsfrvational Anaiysis of Curriculum Practices 
(W H Burtun and students) 

1 How ton'! the learning sitnafion initiated^ 
a By indefinite assignments 

b By assignment of paragraphs or pagci» in i le^l, or take the next les 
son ' or ‘take the next chapter, or ‘the next ten questions 
r By topics in a book 

d By giving a set of stock questions to be ansi\crerl 

e By directing the construction, or modeling nr drawing nf some ip 
paratiis oi ob]ect 

/ By utilizing or by arousing a pupil purpose 
s How luaj the next (ason determined^ 
a Arbitranly assigned b) the leachtr 

b Developed by teacher out of the preredmg lisson or class experience 
c Cooperatively detennined through discussion and planning 

3 What Tffir the wince of the (onlml of the l(S\on^ 
a Entirely from the text 

b trom several texts or similar references 

c From a variety of source^ (lexis nonfiction books stones excursions 
interviews with persons, experiments, obscmiions ilutuments rt 
ports etc ) 
d Current events 
e From childrens experiences 

4 How was the learning experience developed^ 

a By means of limited fragmentary fact questions tiiher given the 
teacher or found in die workbook 
b By meins of consultation ol various leh rentes 

c By me ins ot diseussinn and conversation, by jnLLivie>vs ind die like 
d By means of committee discussions and leports 
e By meins of experimental or constructive work 
/ Bv \ wide variety of learning experiences 

5 ]Vh(\t Tiifl.s the purpose, of the le.sson obseroed^ 
a To drill upon arbitrary associations or skills 
b To recite textbook material formally 

c To carry on construction modeling, or drawing 
d To attempt to derive understandings 
e To analyze, to compare to judge 
/ To derive attitudes and appreciations 

6 What type of class discussion was uithird (where dismsMon was in ordei p 
a A discussion period w'as seldom or never provided 

L The pupils took no active part in the discussion 
c The class discussion was not purposeful 
d The cJ dss discusuon was random and unorganized 
e The brightest pupils only partiapated 

f I he entire class participates on various levels in discussion 
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7 What type of drill was utilized (where drill was in order'p 
a Drill material was rarely e\er used 

b Drill material and procedure was mechanical— or — motivated— or — 
meaningful 

C Drill material found in text and workbook alone used 
d Drill material supplementary to te«t and workbook used— commercial 
e Drill material supplementary to text and workbook used— teacher made 
f Drill material w'as functional and related to pupil purpose 
B To what extent did pupils contribute to the lessons from their own per- 
sonal experience} 

L) To what extent did the teacher use pupil/ experiences in making the 
work meaningful and interestmgf 

10 To what extent did Ihe teachir enrich the lesson from her own expert 
enre^ 

11 To xohat extent did the teachti suggest questions growing out of the lei 
5on /oi the children to tonsider, to investigate, or (□ apply to their out 
of school Ifi^es^ 

12 To whal extent did the pupils suggest questions g) owing out of the 
lesson for further (onsideration volunteer to hrnig in exhibits to report 
expeitenres, etc^ 

13 How frequently did the pupils disagree with the (ext with the teacher, 
or with other pupils during the discussion period^ 

14 What method does the tearhei u\e to determine ihe nature and extent 
of individual differences among pupils^ 

a Individual dilTercnces are not lecognired 
b Only extreiiiL differences arc recognized 
I Ihe. leachcr estimates each pupils ability 

d Objective tests are used in iiicasuniig certain individual differences 
e Objective tests are supplemented by cstinialcs of the teachers by inter- 
views bv scriuinizmg of enviionmental causes, etc 
ij IVhnt piovision is made foi individual differenas which are discovered^ 
a Ihe objectives, methods ind nnierials nre the same for all pupils 
h Special ittention is given onlv to the very dull and the very bright 
e Pupils arc put m groups according to level ol ability but the subject 
iiiditer IS not modified 

d Pupils arc put in groups acioiding to level of ability, and modifica- 
tions made of subject matter and method 
e There are differentiated assignments individual assignments special 
work voluntary projects etc 

f There is cooperative group work on various aspects of a total unit 
1(1 hat wai ihe nature of the work suggested for pupils while at their seats^ 
(I Ills lefers to scat work for younger children work lor time over and 
beyond that taken for regular assignments and projects for older chil- 
dren ) 

17 ]\ hat percentage of the pupils at their seals seemed idle^ 

iB What percentage of the pupils initialed scat work when they had leisure 
time^ 

ic| How docj the teacher deteimme the results of her teaching^ 
a Teacher judgment only 
b Old fashioned arbitrary essay tests 
c Balanced and tested essay tests 

d Standard tests, commercial, homemade objective tests 
e New type instruments of evaluation, scales inventories, problem 
st^uatioii lestii checklists, interview blanks 
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/ Behavior records, anecdotal records, diaries, log^s, other voluntary 
records 

g Case studies 
h Study of creative products 
20 JJow was the sequence of materials determined} 
a I here is no organization of materials 
b The sequence of topics in the text is rigidly followed 
c The sequence of topics in the text is used as a guide which may be 
varied 

d The stquence ol learning experiences is psychologically organized on 
the basis of pupil purpose and experience with due regard for social 
demands 

3 1 What type of criticism, sttmulaliori or correction is used during the 
period} 

a 'I he teacher criticizes in an irritated and emotional manner, causing 
antagonism or indifference 

h The teacher criticues and corrects the pupil in a courteous and 
sympathetic manner 

c The teacher by comment ind cjuesiion aids the pupil to discover his 
own weaknesses or errors ind to attack iheir corrteuon himself 
22 What degree of pupil attention was noted"^ 
a Only very few pupils were attentive 

b Whether lew or many were attentive attention nut stxs^taincd 
c The teacher demanded ind setured attention bv extraneous means 
d tnihusiastic utention given because initcrul was worth while 
2^ ]\ hat type of pupil activity was dominant 

(I Miidirettcd and detrimental activiiv 
h Unguided random haphazard aciiviiv 
r Pupil activity was sharply represstd 
(f Activity LuiiiKillcd and directed by the tcathci 
e Spontaneous iciiviiy developed around pupil piirpovi 

24 U hat kind of tn\tructional matenals were used— and how ndi (lualely'f 

a Supplementary material such is reference bonks maps dictionaries 
pictures, exhibits, construction materials tools ttt , wcie not used at all 
h SupplcincnUry materials wert not available 
c Supplementary materials were used but noi ellcciively 
d Supplementary materials were not ready when needed 
e Supplementary materials were used adequately and effectively 

25 What u;a^ the iiatuie of the leaihei's loniiol over the pupil and the 
method of handling dtsciplmaiy cost'd 

The type oi data dLiived ihiough use ol the instrumLiit above affords 
considerable insight into some of the factors which affect the curntulum 
^h c punted materials, notably the com sc of study' ixcit large control 
over the teachers classroom pioccdurcs Adnunistiative and supervisory 
offireis who insist that tcacheis "follow the course" luithcr enhance the 
control of materials over the teachei A teacher who must ' cover the 
text," must teach designated facts, must develop designated levels of 
skill, shows this influence unmistakably in his classroom procedures The 
curriculum may be dominated by printed materials and by decisions ol 
oHiieis over the teachci rather than guided by the needs of learners and 
of the (uiimuiniLy, and by adjustment to ability levels 
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The type o£ documents developing m current times, paradoxically 
controls the teacher by giving him freedom The teacher using modern 
printed materials does not “cover" them, does not follow a prescribed 
sequence He selects, adapts, and invents, stimulated by the wealth of 
materials and experiences given him This is reflected in classroom 
procedujc ^ 

The Mort Cornell Guide for Self-Appraiwl of School Systems This is 
an extensive general list covering much ground Several items not found 
in other lists appear The form of the questions used is also of interest 
The following sample illustrates the instrument 

I Classroom Inuhuction 

\ THJ CURRirUI UNf 

1 Flexibility of CumculuTn The curriculum is sufficienlly flevible to piovirie for 
individual pupil inteiest^ and abilities and to pcrniii teachers to exercise their pidg^ 
mem and initiatne in ilie choice and arrangement of activities subject mailer and 
inelhod 


Totals VIS NO 


a Teachinfr periods On 

the elementary level, p irt of 



the teachers dniv schedule 

should he orginizcd in terms 



of long periods fui hioad subject matter fields is well as 



short peiiods foi leichiiig s 

pcufiL skills 01 iDinur divisions 



ul buhjcct matter The tc idler should be flee to modify hei 
[eidiing peiiuds as need arises 

ViS* 

NO* 

Q May I see yovit 

daily scheduler' How closely do 



sou follow It? Whs’ 



Interview Pnnupdl 

1 Most periods arc at least 



Teachers 

4r, minutes in length 

Yes 

No 

Observe Teachers daily 

2 The type of work within 



schedule 

the longer periods may 



1 V idence 

vaiy liom day to day 
^ Teachers have been told 

\ es 

No 


that they are wot expected 
to follow a vdicdule rig 
idiv 

Yes 

No 

h Siipplemeittary Tfiatrriah \ variety of icfcrcnce books 
and materials should he avail tblc for each subject or project 



wheiher in dassruoins or in 

special rooms 

YES 

NO 

Q What supplemeniary and reference materials arc 



ivailable for use by your class? Where arc they 



kept ind where 

used? 



Intel view Teacher, 

1 Theic arc encyclopedias 



Principal 

For children in the ele 



Observe Books in room 

menlary classrooms 

Yes 

No 

Pamphleis 

2 There arc several seta of 



Supplies 

social studies books m the 



fvidencc 

upper grade rooms or a 
large variety of single 




copies 

Yes 

No 


13 1’iul R Mort and 1 rancis G Cornell i Gwidr fnr Self Appraisal of School 
Systems (^Neu York, Buieau o( Publications Teacheis College Columbia UniversitVi 

1937) 
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3 Crayons water rolors mid 


large sheets of paper aie 


available in elementary 


classrooms Yes 

No 

4 A act of reference books 



pertinent to the subject 
being studied is available 



in high school classroom^, 

5 Teachers aic ajIlecLing 
and filing pamphlets, 
magazines and other ina 
lerials useful in teaching 

Yes 

No 

their respeUive subjecLs 

c Pupil freedom Elementar) pupils should lie re'isonabh 
Irec 10 move about the room to consult diction irv mill sim 

Vls 

No 

iKr leferenre materials 

Q What rules do 
moving about the 

Interview Teacher 

Principal, 

Children 

you hive coiiLciiiing pupils 
room whispering eicf' 

1 Pupils move iboLU the 
room qiiicllv and freely 
m consulfiiig lelcrLiue 

MS 

NO 

Observe Activit) in the 
room 

books 

2 Pupils work (ogcilici in 

\es 

No 

Evidence 

gtoups 

3 Not all pupils arc lining 
the same tvpc nl woik ill 

Yes 

No 


the time 

^ es 

No 


* VE8-N0 (10 capitals) IQ be delermined Irom weight nf fvidrnce a 5 rpvealed b> aniiwers to the ac 
cnmpaDying sub iLem;* 


Pistor*s analysts 0/ democracy in the clatsroom 1 hii jnstrumenL devel- 
oped to study democracy in the classioom actually covers a wide range 
of curricular activiiies The list coniauis 120 questions evenly distributed 
under 12 headings Two cli\isions are reproduced here as illustrations^^ 


1 Cumculum Opportunities 



n Do the childien iind the teacher have freedom to se 
lect and to plan their work being restricted only by 
very broad outlines of curriculum scope and se- 
quence? 1 2 ^ 

b Are the pupils studying topics which are relatively 
important to them here and now, especially prob 
lems of their own class living? 1 2 ^ 

c Does the class program of living consist of a wide 
variety of experiences 10 challenge and interest pu- 
pils of various levels and types of intelligence? 123 

d Do the pupils have good habits of woik induced by 

real tasks and the satisfaction of doing them? 1 2 ^ 

1* Frederick Fisior, ‘ Practicing Democracy in the Classrcxim, Evpenmcncal 
No 3 (New York, Hunier College) , Mimeographed material 


4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 6 

Edition 
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Does the work of the teacher center about the study 
and development of desirable pupil attitudes and 
habits rather than merely the leaching^ of lessons? 

Is drill work in the tool subjects individudiized to 
the extent that no two pupils in the room must prac 
lice the same things during a given period? 

\Te there many experiences with unstructured ma 
terials (clay, paints, cloth, wood, etc) for pupils to 
pattern in accordance with their individual values 
iind modes of organization (hus giving opportuni- 
tieii for teacher study of personality patterns? 

Do the children organize and work in many flexible, 
temporarv and natural groups .is the program de 
vt-lops thus affording many opporiuiiKiLS for teacher 
study and guidance of pupils? 

Is the situation such that ihe pupils demand and 
develop greater prohctency in the use of ihe skills .is 
(hey need them? 

Do the pupils have part of the diy to work alone on 
tlieir individual problems or at their indivtdu il in 
teres ts? 

Total Value of This Section 


^ 4 


3 4 5 


3 4 5 


3 4 5 


2 3 4 


< 4 5 


Discussion and Class (. onjerence Peitods 
a Do the pupils have opportunity to suggest and lu 11 
cord problems and activities for the group to considei 
and to undertake? 

h Do the children select the problems to be discussed 
in a given period or ihc aciiviiies 10 be engaged in at 
a given time? 

r Are the pupils guided by the teacher in llicir seaieh 
or selection of worthwhile and important problems 
and actniticsr' 

d Do the children oftei suggestions ol possible ways of 
solving d problem or of carrying out an •'ctivity? 
r Do the pupils suggest advantages and disadvantages 
of suggested procedures in solving problems or in car- 
rying on activities? 

f Has a wide variety ot books 01 other reference ma- 
terials been used and quoted by the pupils in their 
attempts to solve their problems? 
g Do the pupils bring in voluntarily from home or else- 
where books newschppmgs, selections, pictures or 
sj>ecinicns related to class work, lor the purpose of 
contributing to class discussion? 


I I I i' 

i2 o ^ 


^ 4 


J 4 


■i 4 


3 4 5 


3 4 5 


3 4 5 


Sometimes 
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i Do all of the pupih have about equal opportunity 
and desire to participate, in class discussion in a spirit 
cit cooperative concerted action? 

: In a given period of tins ivpe, is there sufficient dis 
(ussion by puptls instead of too much discussion by 
the leachci? (Does pupil discussion consume at least 
three fourtlis of the time?) 

Do the children evaluate their conference and its re- 
suits in terms of their general and specific class aimsr 


O ^ 


3 4 5 


J 4 5 


-5 1 'i 


Total Value of This Section 


The Metiupolitan School Study Courutl Guides Anothei instiuniLUt 
uses questions differing in foim lioin the preceding lists A booklet 
widely known as “the blue book,” contains 57 pages oi questions 37 of 
which bcai upon the course of study and the curriculum Two divisions 
are reproduced here as illustrations 


How \RL THr ScHOOIS 'IfACHINC CiniDREN IHF Toois OI- I FARMNC— Rl ADINC, 
SrrrcH Writinc Numdirs and Oihfr Skiiis? 

A what ir luchided in the leadtnir pio^rnmf 
] The rtading program includes 

a Practice in follo^Mtig nriticn directions 
b Pnciice designed to increase speed and comprehension in 
reading for iliought ' 

c The nrgani/ ition of each pupils rtading in terms ol Ins 
interests and problems 

d 1-xperience in locating and leading material leliietl to 
spetific problems ' 

e Opportunity for a wide vaneiv of Teereaiional reiding 
encouraged by tc iclierv 

/ Creation of many silent reading situations on t \ inelv ol 
topics adajStccI to each individual 
g Informal discussion of books read for pleasure 
h Provision for reiding experience related to activities out 
Aide of school eg, spiorts, camping and gardening 
i Oral reading in audience situations 
j Critic il reading 
k Self appraisal and improvement 
8 Training m the use of encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other 
reference books is nude a p irt of the reading program 

3 Pupils learn to use tables of contents indexes glossaries and 
footnotes 

4 Silent reading instruction is an integral part of all learning 
and is not taught as a skill for its own sake 


'■i ■{ 

■i J 

■! J 

2 3 

•! -i 

-! I 

2 i 

-t 

2 -1 

-! 1 

2 ^ 


d 

2 3 


O' Paul R Mort Arvid J Uuikc and Robeit S Fish 4 (*uidf for the 4 nnly\t\ and 
DrsiripUon of Public School Senders (Ncm York Meiropolii 111 School Sliidv Coiiiicii 
I944^ Pan 1 pp i a 
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5 SiLent reading is stressed more than oral reading in all 

grades * 1 

6 Remedial instruetion is provided for childien l^ho are il 

tarded in reading skills * 1 

7 A trained librarian assists m Leadiiiig pupiU how to use the 

library • 1 

B There is a wide variety of reading materials including books, 

children s newspapers, and periodicals * 1 

9 There is a reading clinic, a\ailable in the school for pupils 

beyond the primary grades * 1 

10 Classes frequently work in the library to gain firsthand cx 

pericnce 111 the use of the libraries and library resources • 1 


2 3 

2 ^ 

a 3 
a J 
2 3 
a J 


U Horu is reading taught in the elenienlaiy sihools^ 

1 The teacher is lamihar with scientific findings on reading 
instruction such as are published in the yc.ii books of the 
National Society lor the Study of Ldiiiation 

2 A, number ul pro primers are used in leathing beginning 
reading 

^ Many objects in primary grades have primed labels attached 
to them 

4 Picture dicLionaiies are found in pnniaty grilles ihildrens 
clicLionancs aic found in upper giades 
”, The diigriostic and remedial aspects of the jcading jiiogram 
include 

a Mcisuniiicnt of speed in silent reading 
b Measurement of eomprelunsion in silent leading 
( Vocibuhry tests 

(I Diagnosis of eye movements in silent n iding 
c Deterniination of reading readiness 
I'lrst grade 
Other grades 

/ Cheeking for visual and uidiiorv defects 

6 Pujiils are moiivatcd to read 

a 1 hrough the provibion ol i wide variety ul materials at 
every grade level 

b 1 hrough the provision ol materials giaded to the reading 
abililv of Ldch pupil 

7 Children advance to more difhcuU leading m.ileiiil only 
ilier wide exjieiience at the previous levels of aitainment 

B M iteiial read lor appreciation is not minutely an ily/ed 
y Children are taught reading in groups 01 individually ac 
coiding to their rate of progress 

10 No pupils are lip reading while working at their seats 

11 Except in audience situations all reading is done silently 

12 Pupils measure their own progress in learning to read 


1 2 3 
1 2 s 
1 a 3 
1 2 3 


1 2 3 

1 ■! 3 

1 2 3 

' 2 3 

1 2 3 

I 2 3 

1 2 3 


» -s 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

> 2 J 

I 2 3 

1 2 J 

> 2 i 

1 2 J 


The use of logs, diary accounts, stenographic repot ts, and othei cuii icu- 
lum records Each of these instruments produces valuable data concerning 
the curriculum, on the basis of which judgments of worth may be made 
Evaluation through notmg effects of curriculum programs upon the 
professional activities of teachers Progianis of curriculum improvement 
may be evaluated by noting the effects upon the staff which participates 
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TnJliii^ham iccurcd from 648 superintenclLiits opinjons as Lo improve 
merits in their situations due to a program of curriculum revisions The 
summary follows 

RtSUITS OF IMIROVCMENT IN EdUCATIONAI FroCRXM DUh TO CURRICULUM WORK 
IN Ail Cities Siudiiu* 


DEGREE OF IMIROVLMENl M SDC 


I'HAShS OR lACIURS Ul 

EDUCATIONAL I’ROCRAM 

5lro7ig 

Some 

^ Little 

Total 

1 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Pei 

Cent 

1 Nu 

Per 

Cent 

Richer and belter subject 









conlciiL 

bl 

639 

iH 

19 1 

1 

1 1 

So 

HO 4 

Fcjcher growth and morale 

62 

67 0 

•7 1 

18 3 

0 

0 0 1 

79 

853 

Improved classroom methods 

67 

Cl b 

‘9 1 


2 

2 2 

-B 

2 

Pupil growth and interest 

49 

529 

25 

270 

2 

2 2 

76 

B2 I 

SUtnuliUan oE processional 1 









sail 

f >3 

6Bu 

1 1 

" !) ' 

1 

1 1 

75 

Si 0 

More ind better books and 









supplies 

13 

46 ( 

22 

*S 8 

6 

65 

7> 

767 

New emphasis on leseuch 









incl experiment iiion 

ji 

J67 

24 i 

25-9 

B 

1 8 b 

66 

71 3 

Uoaid rccogniiion of con 









tinuous firogram 

1 22 

*3 7 

28 

go 2 1 

12 

jq cj 

62 

fi7u 

Communiiy recognition of 









worth nf progrtni 

*} 

97 

38 

41 u 

M 

1 1 

6j j 

<113 

f ot ll 

fOU 


2na 


Ih 


64H 



rhi> U()Ie «iho\itd bt rcul is folIo\\N Richer iiul hciui tooiciu is ni oulcomc of 
ihc curiiLulum jiropi im in sixis one cities which is 559 )ici niu of the mnU) three 
cities which hive tinriLuIuin progiims 


* C C TfJlllfifjhaiTi Tht Orgawotwa and Admtntstratian oj Cufnrulutn Proframs Ldutaliim \lrjiii>- 
grapha No 4 (Loa Angeles Calif Univeniily of boulhern CaUfnroia, pp 135 136 Table \l\ll 

A similai study based upon the Viiginia curriculum piogiani was made 
by Leonard who points out that while the method has its liinitaiions 
nevertheless the evidence derived is imporiant 


I reacliiiig practice 

Percentage of leachers actually using course 85 

Percentage ut teachers developing units of work 55 

Percentage of teachers adding to course of study 49 

Pereentage ol teachers using textbook only b 

Pereeniage of te uhers disinterested and unwilling to change teaching 9 

11 Supervised Growth 

Percentage of tcachcis changing point of view Bo 

Percentage oE teachers whose point of view changed by experimentation 
with tourse 


iBj Paul Lcniiaitl Is ihc Virginia Curiiciilum AVorking? Han)tiTd EdMcniiomd 
Rmicu), \al 7 (Jinuan 1937) . pp 66 71 
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Percentag'e of teachers whose |>oint o£ vjcit changed by discussions and 
reading 42 

Percentage of teachers who have studied special subject matter this year 
(not professional) 67 

Percentage of teachers making case studies developing interest charts 
making grade adjustments changing pupil reports and visiting 
homes 32 to 7b 

III Physical Equipment 

45 per cent of all the radjos in the schools reporting were purchased last 
year as were afi per cent of the phonographs, and 23 per cent of the phono 
graph records The I ibrary Division of llie State Department of Edutaiion 
reports in exceedingly large inciease 111 the purtluse of library books with 
and without state aid 

The effect of curriculum programs upon the community Certain re 
suits which appear in the life ot the community constitute another type of 
cvalualional evidence These results arc more frequent and more exten- 
sive when file tomniuniiy approach to ciiiiiciiUini improvement is used 
This approach which will be descrilied in CJiapter XIII is new but 
piomiscs to be the most lunrtional of all Actounis of early aiiempis are 
Lo be found in 

CiAPP risie R Commiintty Sthools tti Aduni (New York The Viking Press, 
Int iqin) 

I'viRLtl Siiirmcl The Coinntuuity School (New York, D Appleton Century 
Company Ini iq{8) 

Hanna P lul Youth Scn'c\ the Coinmujiity (New York, D Apjileton Century 
Company Inc iqjG) 

Mitchi 1 1 M R ind others, ‘Youth Has a Part to Plav Profftr^sive Education 
Vol 19 (kchruarv 1012) pp 87 io() Contains mmy fragmentary illusira 
tions 

C»wvNV J Minor CtiiTtrulurn Prinaplet and Social Trench (New York The 
Macmillan Company iqij) Ch ifj This excellent clnpter contains sum- 
maries of sever il recent programs 

Illustrations of evidences to be found within the community are as 
follows 

1 The tvpical improvements and extensions within the course or curnru 
lum more numerous and more far reaching when the community approach 
IS used 

2 Numerous extensions of needed services within the community stimulated 
by the curriculum program 

Health service and information Nurseries 

Recreation facilities Cooperative agricultural and 

Night school for vouth other projects 

Adult education (Others may be noted) 

3 The development of a community council with its accompanying attack 
upon problems of juvenile delinquency recreational facilities, parent 
education, and so forth 

4 Extensive participation by the lay public in planning and carrying on 
the work of the schools Ihis may range from serving the school lunches, 
managing nursery schools and the like to extensive study of the local 
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needs, resources, and fact finding^ bv committees and advisory commis 
sions 

5 The more effective gearing of the curriculum to the needs and resources 
of the community within which the curriculum develops (Material is 
included also looking toward the understanding of the ever wider com 
munity ) 

6 Great increasL in (.oiiimunily understanding of the nature of education, 
of the learning process of ihc relation of education to the community 
of the iieecssit} of active experiencing and participation by all, of the 
meaning of democratic intcraetion 

7 Increased knowledge of the nature of the orginized eilucaticmal system 
*15 exemplified in the local school of the place of iht seJuxd in civilized 
society 

B Increased understanding and acceptance of the dynimie point of view 
that rurnculums and methods of teaching will ilvviys he under constant 
improvement 

9 Increased financial support for better buildings materials iiid salaries 
increased moral support for innovations for increased sttindards of 
teacher training, and so forth 

10 Greatly increased coupeiation between teachers and paients 

11 Increased recognition of the teacher as a citizen of the community 

Comment is ruuailed hcic sinee ina|or discussions of ihe community 
and learning appear in Chapters X and XIV 
Evaluation of the methods used to develop the program of curriculum 
improvement The prime point js dial curriculuni inipiovtmeni lias not 
taktii [ilace until the behels, values, and piaeiices of tlic persons involved 
have changed The methods listed below are believed to accomplish these 
changes most effectively, hence prog;iams approximating them arc rn bt 
judged good 

1 Did the program grow oui of a recognized need within the siluilion/ 
(Not initiiKri from above betduse ‘it is a good thing to be doing oi 
because other systems are developing improvement programs ’) 

2 Was there dyniiiiic leaclership from status leaders with rerogniiion anti 
use of leadership wherever and whenever it emerged within the group? 

g Were the readinesses of the professional staff of the community of pu 
pils and parents recognized? Was provision made for developing sensi 
tivity and readiness-' 

4 Was there provision for the widest participation by professional stall 
and lay public" 

5 Was there provision for free flow jii both directions of information 
advice suggestions questions? 

6 Did the group develop a policy and continuing process out of their el 
forts to meet needs and solve problems? 

7 Was the machinery developed out of the activities of the program and 
reshaped when necessary? (Studv groups conferences workshops, com- 
mittees, etc) 

B Were various types of curriculum records kept and used logs, diary ac- 
counts exhibits of planning exliibits of products? 

9 Was the program as gradual as was necessary within the process of social 
change, but at the same ume rapid a" developing understandings per- 
mitted? 
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SECTION 2 

GENERAL METHODS FOR EVALUATING THE DOCUMENTS 
WHICH AI FFCT THE CURRICULUM 

The L\aluaLion of prinLed materials furnished the teaeher necessitate 
judgment on at least five items 

1 The effect of teachers' guides upon the learning product 

s The effect of the guides upon the teachers classroom techniques and 
management 

^ The extent to whidi the materials have been favorably oi unfavorably af- 
fected b\ designated extraneous factors 

4 The internal stiucture (selection and arrangement) of the printed nu 
tenais themselves 

5 lliL methods used in developing and willing the materials 

TJic /it St three weie adequately eaied foi incidental to the evaluation 
of the euiiuulum The Uttii two woll he examined here 

J he documents affecting the rurriculiiin are of two general types The 
(list ((insists (j 1 cithci tlu lypital couise of suid\ tast in more oi Jess 
formal mold oi the moic letcmly dcvclojjcd teachers' guides and source 
units Oldei i\pe courses were usually in one volume, often a very small 
one 

1 he second type of material includes (hose \aiious and miscellaneous 
IjLilleiins upon any and all jirobltins confronting teachers The new 
guides aiL [iiactieallv nevti in one volume but in a eoninuung senes 
of bulieLins New materials aii added at iny time m lesponse to needs 
Many ilenis not included at all in oldir eourses .ne now discussed in 
buHetins foi teachers I iicially lunuheds of new ivpc biillttins are avail- 
able, published by state, county <iiy and even siiiaJl-lown systems Special 
materials lor diflcieiU levels of abiJil) appear Many niateiials, including 
soujtc units ait jniblished also by government agencies, state and na- 
lional, by commercial uUeresls, notably banks, air lines, railroads, maiiu- 
latiincrs of lood and soft drinks, ageiicns interested m health, and otheis 
■^Major elements within courses of study or teachers’ guides Ctiiaiii 
inajoi topns will appeal in both older type couises of study and in ihe 
new leachei guides whatevei then foiiii Ihe oldei cuuisln are often 
eoiifined lo tht outline of piesciibed subjeei inattei to tht neglect of 
several vital points Ccitain louises, m lael, piesent large amounts of 
subject mattci without tlu slightest lelucnce lu ihe pui puses to be seivctl 
by the mateiial Ncwci couises increasingiy include all oi most of the 
items listed below The teacher guides oi source unit sequences may 
include some of tins matc’ijal in each volume, but better piaetice is lo 
develop many of the important items in a sepaiate handbook oi in one 
or two smallei pamphlets Brief reference to fundamental considerations 
can then be made in ilu majoi volumes 

The common stiuetuial cknicnis aic 
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1 A statement of philosophy or viewpoint or educational belief 

s A statement of general educational ami 

g A hating in more or less detail of the specific objecmes for subjects, units, 
or areas of experience 

4 An outline of sub |ect matter and related materials, together with lists 
of suggested learning activities, the two indicating the scope and sequence 
of the course 

a An explanation of the methods used in determining the scope of the 
course 

b An explanation of the methods used to select and organize the content 
into categories 

c An explanation of the methods used to determine sequence or grada- 
tion of materials and experiences 

5 A list of provisions for individual differences, administrative adjustments, 
difTerciices m amount of material in types of learning experience (This 
IS sometimes a part of the preceding point though often presented sep- 
arately ) 

6 Suggestions (or the organization of teaching sequences segments of 
subject-matter logically arranged for use in assign study-recite test pro 
cedures, subject matter units, proposed functional or experience units 

7 A discussion of measurement and evaluation with illustrative tests and 
techniques 

8 A list of texts supplementary books pamphlets, songs, pictures, audio 
visual aids construction maternls, bibliographies^ 

We may examine teachers' guides to determine if these necessary items 
arc (a) present, and (b) adequate and sound Wc ask such questions as 
indicated below Are objectives stated? Staled in acceptable form? De 
rived from life? Do the objectives and maienah serve the needs oL 
learner and of the community? Does the material contain introduction 
lo the “great society ’ beyond immediate contacts? How is the content 
selected? Arranged for general reference? Arianged for use in teaching 
situations? What techniques for evaluation of outcomes aie suggested/' 
Are there adequate teaching aids, bibliographies, sourcesy Is the material 
and organization in accord with scienufic knowledge about the learnci, 
about the community? Likely to foster democratic principles and 
processes? Who constructed the guides? How were the writers and editors 
selected? What aims and principles directed the production of materials? 
What use was made of experts, of experimental try-out? What was 
ihe interaction between curriculum development and production of 
documents? 

Evaluation of the major elements found in teacher guides Dissatis- 
faction With learning outcomes, as has been slated, is the usual cause for 
scrutiny of the elements in the setting for learning The search for causes 
of ineffective learning leads to, among other things an examination of 
the documentary guides and other printed materials furnished teachers 
The following pages contain an extremely brief summary of general 
methods and criteria*' under which to examine these guides 

17 special note The presentation of criteria for cvaliianng ihe major Factors indi 
viduallv IS sharph Ciirtiilfd I ir\t general nitciii onh arc presented Illustrations ul 
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The philosophy, or viewpotnt, oi treed, and general aim The philos- 
ophy and aim should be stated explicitly in early pages or in a sepaiate 
bulletin An astonishing number of traditional courses omit this entirely 
Analysis of the course must be made in these cases in an effort to deter- 
mine philosophy and aim by inference 

The philosophy will \ary from democratic to authoritarian with many 
variations in between Authoritaiian course writers often include naive 
verbalisms upholding democracy that arc flatly contradicted b) the 
actualities within the course The genera] aim will naturally be stated in 
broad terms but need not be vague, indefinite, or platitudinous The aim 
shoiilfl be in accord with the values, ideals, and aspirations of society 
It should not be a lemote abstraction Methods of deriving philosophy 
and aim again vary from democratic cooperative discussion, to consent 
by the group to materials developed by an individual or a small group, 
to authoritarian imposition 

A course or guide is good in the degree to which 

l The philosophy and generil atm are in accord with the democratic phil 
osophv and take into actount relevant scitnlific knowledge 
s The philosophy and general aim are stated in meaningful language 
g The philosophy and general aim were derived through discussion by the 
whole group 

The ?pectfi( objectives Obfcctives should be stated for subiect areas, 
for grade levels, for parts of subjects or gi ades, for units or projects 
Modern new type guides will state objectives by growth levels and will 
indicate that these are directional progress goals The following questions 
may be asked 

1 Are the objectives stated in the form of textbook pages to be covered 
wider segments of subject matUr to be covered amounts of f,icts or levels 
of skill to be acquired? 

2 Are the objectives stated in the form of pupil growtli m desirable under- 
standings, attitudes, appreciations abilities skills, functional informa 
tion? 

g Are the objectives prescriptive by gnde or other arbitrary levels or are 
chev directional progress goals? 


detailed criieru for some items ma> be fniind in ihe liicnture, or hettci can be de 
veloped as needed by students viid litid ivorkers Srcnnil, no pretense is made of pre 
seniing the background for the cnlciia The bickgioiinrl is enormous nnd could not 
be included if desired Familimtv wuh this background is moreover a legitimate 
assumption when dealing with advanced sindints Wide reading in the area of course 
ruing and curriculum improveinenl has doubtless iccompinied previous courses and 
field work, including vvoikshop procedure The purpose of the present discussion is to 
furnish quick summary of the general initial ‘itlack to he made on the evaluation of 
courses and guides 

IS Extensive reading materials are available on denvaiion and slalemeiit of objec 
lives An abbreviated summary will be found in Burton, The Guidance of Learning 
Activities, op cit , pp 2324, 266275 Extended discussion is found m Caswell and 
Cimphell, np rit , Chs 6 S 
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4 Were ihc objectives determined by individual or small groups judgment, 
or derived from study of the learners and from actual instructional prac 
tice with all persons participating? 

A courie is good to the extent that the specific objectives are stated in 
terms of pupil growth and achievement, are designated as directional 
progress goals, and arc cooperatively derived 

' W( may then e\aluate the objectives themselves by tint rminiiig the 
degiee to which they are 

1 Dynamic, indicaii\e of TCium and hkch to promote attirk hi normal 
learners 

2 Socia//y rtrsirab/r that is lecogni/able progress gotls leading ioi\ ird out 
comes accepted by societv 

g Afhievable by the induaced maturity levels in the light of is iilablc re 
sources 

4 Devflojnnfiilnl tli ii is leading to constantly higher levels ol gioivili and 
achievement 

5 I'ancd enough to care for different levels ol ability and ilifferem ispects 
of the individual learner 

6 Limitfif enough in number and scope to permit definite oiganization for 
their accomplishment without diffusion of effort 

7 ^urcrptible lu rva/ua(wn Can evidence ol pupil grovsih lie derived? 

8 Warded clearly, definitely, md (omistcnt m form 

The s( ledum mid organization of content Makeis of teachers guides 
arc confronted with four questions 

1. Wlifit is 1(1 lie die scope, or area, or coverage of the tuiirser' 

2 How IS LotiuiK 1(1 he selected to fill the scope' or area' 

g How IS ihe content to be arranged? Under vshit ritegories nn> u be 
placed? 

4 How IS the contc'iit to he arringcd in i sequence? (Tins is often referred 
to vs gradation ) 

Sticngtli and weakness in couiscs ol slutly may often be tiactd directly 
to the ineiJiods used in answeiing these tjucstions 

Scope The general method of determining scope in traditional couises 
was aduli judgment on ‘what will be needed in life” Judgments were 
subjective and often arbitrary made by individuals or by small selected 
groups Judgments dcriv'^d from discussion within larger gioups is a more 
recent development This method of determining scope usually results in 
determining content and sequence through naive acceptance of text or 
courses already m existence 

Arbitiary judgments began to give way to those with some semblance 
of logic A general aim was set up and broken down into a hierarchy of 
sub-aims The material adjudged necessary to achieve these aims became 
the scope of the course 

Seaich was made for childrens interest related to the formal culture 
materials possessed by society A senes of "centers of interest” was then 
set up and determined the coverage of the course 
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The necessity for relating education ever more closely to the lift of the 
iiulividual and of his society led eventually to various forms of social 
analysis 1 he basis for the sropt of a (oais( was to bt found in the 
necessities of life as revealed by analysis, not by arbitrary judgment This 
IS a distinct advance 

Tilt Tviittis ol modern guides ait less and less interested m delimiting 
a LOuisL in teims of scope The) prefer to present as great and as rich a 
selection of materials as possible, fitted to the needs of children at dif 
fertnt levels (eithei grade 01 growth) Teachers mav then organize 
many different curriculums with many different groups of learners 

The very poorest courses an those using iht first method listed below 
Traditional courses inav bt pidged to be better as the pioteduiPii used 
rise through the list Scope is detciinmtd by 

1 Adoption of existing texts 

2 Setting up subject mattci wiclci lhan oiif 01 1 texts would jutbcrilc 

^ Setting up a general aim with niilvsis into a hier.irthv ol mib aims 

4 Setting up tenters of interest Insed on children's inteiests u\ gi\en artris 
of culture materials 

ty Vml\ 7 ing social life to Heternnne the needs of members of society, these 
needs ihcn become the scope 

a Theoretical logical analyses as lor insiantc by Spenter by Lynd by 
other inthropolngists sociologists educators 
b factiid surveys nl community or rtgional needs 

6 Analysis ol the personal life of individuils bheoreuiallv 01 by actual in 
vesEigation) 10 detennme needs and proldMiis which tlien brconie the 
senpe 

A (umbinauon of and h ofti n ipjie.irs in the belter traditional 
courses 

Modern guicU s are likely to use tlie two Uiin nicilinds but are moving 
toward an oigani/ation which docs not delimit scope 

An enlightening exhibit is derived from comments by the wi iters 
students as they have analyzed many sroies ol roursts-^ 

The distance from (in Eastern slate) to (a Rocky Mountain state) is ap 
proxmi iiely 2 i^iio miles I he distante belwein them in underimnding methods 
of deterniiiiuig scope for their courses ol stud) is infinittly greater 

Slope mil its detciminalion are not meniiontd mvwhut in the course No 
pattern at ajl observable 

(Statement fioni a course) Few educators have sufficient mastery of the 
scope or body of bum in uhitvemeni to enihle them to choose unerringly only 
the best and most adaptable bodies of subject matter to record these in clef 

10 iec Appendix A ifid iLftrciiLCs thciciii for Inicf qiiotiiions tiom the essays bv 
Spencer by Lynd and the productions of various committee's dealing wiih social analysis 
and wi[h smitin) of individual piohlems iiiil needs 

^ A good example of this is ihe leceiiily published euuisc in irt by the Wilmington, 
Del schools 

21 Names of schools and courses ate omitlcd simc sonii of the cummeiiis are shaiply 
condemnaton Mthv good pi ictices were found Ixeitists it the close of this chiptci 
Mill diiect students and field uorkcis to similar viulyses 
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inite and durable forms for use m teaching We therefore accept the subject 
materials uhich have been tried for many years in various places 

(4 modern group using the premise above would arrive at the opposite 
conclusion that large bodies of diverse materials might be provided scope to be 
determined in the curriculum not the course ) 

The method used to determine scope jn the course of study was to 

examine the content and organization of many courses and to select from them 
those areas which would contribute most to the life of the pupil 

(This IS the old "paste-pot and shears method The 'best' is selected and 
becomes the scope and content of the local course The fact is overlooked that 
no material can be best as it stands It must be best tor a given set of circuni 
stances, hence must be derived within that-situation ) 

The scope for the course in Latin in High Schools is determined by 

changes in the Latin requjiements for the college entrance examinations 

The scope of the course in was determined cleirly through logical 

analysis of subject areas I he problems and needs of the individiiil within cur 
rent soacty were completely ignored 

Scope was determined in the course in homemaking ediic.ition through 

the experiences of the teachers in working with pupils and adults and m the 
homes of the community Problems common to individuals and to ftimilieii were 
selected 

5i(ope was determined in the courses produced in the work 

shop through listing the pupils problems as given directly bv the young people 
Scope of the ninth-grade mathematies course was determined by invcstig iting 
to what extent iracliiiunal content in a first year algebra course would contribute 
to meeting the needs of adolescents m ilie basic aspects of living and in de- 
veloping those eh ir ictensties of personality whith are desirable Effort was 
made to organize (he years woik around pioblem situations which might arise 
in some of the basic aspects of living (A pretty difficult search, is the tomment 
by the student) 

Scope was determined by basic life activities carried on by all people without 
reference to particular tune or place 

The scope of the course m .inthmelic was determined by our belief 

that experiences nre vital to revl learning and that meaning ind use are initial 
steps in the learning jjrocess Scope w is outlined by a senes of expcnciiee units 
on the first and second giade level, lunclional problem situations on the third, 
fourth , filth , and sixth grade levels 

The courses ol study m are organized more and more around the prob- 

lems of our people, young and old fifteen enlical factors have been selccicd 
We believe there is no one best choice ol material for each grade level We 
are quite willing to include within the scope whatever proves useful in practice 
with the children 

I he method ol determining scope was to accept subject-matter outlines or 
uniis which were based upon pupil interests 

fhe scope for the social studies course was determined by two years' 

study and experimental teaching on the part of members of the committee 
(I lie bulletin, however, tails to describe tlie nature of the experimentation 
earned on ) 

The selection of content Who does this? Under what principles and 
by what methods? What differences are there in this between traditional 
and modern eouises? AV^hcicin does the content 01 Us method of selection 
eventually interfere with ui enhance learning and growth'’ 
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Methods of determining content may utilize in a given case any 
01 all of the following persons or processes 

The opinion of subject specialists 

The analysis of pupil needs 

The analysis of community needs 

The analysis of community resources 

The study ol current trends in society m education 

The results of experimentation, testing and ordinary try-out 

The analysis of curriculum' studies and of textbooks 

The study of newer practices in curriculum construction "ind in teaching 

The gential basis for selecting content in traditional courses is, as 
with scope adult judgment guided by varying amounts of evidence The 
general bases for selecting content for modern course bulletins are, on 
the one hand, analyses of thf needs of individuals, studies of maturation 
levels and on ihe other hand studies of the aims and needs of the social 
group 

The more direct techniques for determining content are as would be 
expected closely related to methods for determining scope Content may 
be selected through 

1 Adoption of texts, or accept ince of courses prepared elsewhere, or patch 
ing together pieces borrowed from sevenl courses 

3 Determining through logic the materials iheorLticallv necessary to lulfil 
an iccepted general urn w'lth us hierarchy of sub-aims 

j Determining through logic the m iierials iheoreiic.illv necessary 10 meet 
the needs revealed bv studies of childrens inicresis in form il Liiliure 
materials 

4 Detenmning through logic the materials theoietically necessary to mtei 
the needs levealed bv vaiious ivpes and degrees of soei d anal)sis 

Content is selected for modern guides ilnougli 

5 Deriving from actual expciicnce in guiding learners the materials neces- 
sary to meet their needs and problems and to introdutc ihcm to demands 
of organized soeictv 

Ihe traditional methods 2, 3, and 4 are made less theoretical by 
tiyouL of materials in the classroom 1 lit mudcin louisl maker often 
uses 3 and 4 with try out as preliminary to or simultaneously with 5 
The first method was long ago iidicultd as ' paste pot and shears’ 
procedure but still persists The erroneous assumption is made that 
’best” materials can be selected from other courses or found in texts 
The best materials for any given situation must be developed in and for 
that situation 

The strictly traditional methods are used by conservatives who do not 

22 Detailed discussion of the various sub processes m selecting content are widely 
available See Casv\ell and Ciinphell np cit Ch 10, John K Norton and Margaret A 
Norton, Foundalions of Curncufuni ^uiWmg (Boston, C»inn and Company 1936) , Ch 
3 and scattered tlirough Clis 4 16 

The penotiicil Iitcruiiic will siippl) imiiv spetifir accounts 
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recognize the dynamic nature of life and of education, by honest but 
uninformed leaders, or by lazy and inert persons Materials in existence 
are accepted uncritically They are reshuffled and rearranged No ques- 
tion IS raised as to whether any of this should be taught at all, though 
much of It has been useless for a long time New material is introduced 
into such courses with difficulty The interference with learning and with 
education is obvious 

Courses are judged to be good to the extent that content is selected 
in terms of the data of social analyses, and under the aim of meeting the 
needs of the learners at the lime and of socictv ultimately 

The subject-maiter outline and untrained teachers The outline of 
material to be covered was the chief feature of traditional courses The 
modern course has eliminated this entirely, substituting an extensive 
listing of many varied materials from which a teacher may choose The 
real danger in the subject matter outline is that it ri accepted as pre- 
sciibed, IS '"covered" by the teacher, ts memorized by the pupil Nothing 
could be worse in ordinary situations 

\ question may be raised however, concerning the use of such an 
outline with teachers who arc hopelessly undertraincd who are working 
in I emote rural regions where supervisory aid is practically nonexistent 
and where facilities arc unbelievably meagci A subjcct-maiter outline 
may be far better here than a modern course which calls for much train- 
ing insiglu, and ingenuity The subject matter outline, if used in such 
rases, must be supplemented copiously through state dcpaitmcnt bulletins 
fitted to the teachers' needs and abilities Methods of using even the 
meager resources of remote communities may be pointed out. simple 
illustrations of the uses of modem materials may be attempted 

Arrangement of (ontent into categories or dn/isions Traditional and 
formal courses on the clcmcniary level are usually oiganizcd into u^bjert; 
Correlation may or may not be suggested The subjects arc in turn 
organized undci the principles of formal logic This type of organization 
IS of value to mature learners but not with children Immature learners 
arc in fact handicapped by this form of oiganization 

Major themes, topics, or generalizations may be used as categories 
Subject matter is still the basis of organization but the theme or topic is 
usually broader than the segments of a formally organized subject field 
Themes or topics or generalizations usually run through the entire course 
thus making for better articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools Correlation and even more functional organizations are facili 
tated whether suggested in the course or not 

Elements of organization similar to the preceding are subject-matter 
units These may appear in either elementary or secondary courses They 
are usually, though not always, broader than themes or topics Functional 
use of subject-matter may be extensive 

Categories still broader are known as broad fields These are usually 
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the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the language arts, the fine 
arts, and so forth 

The methods of social analysis bioughl attempts to organize the cur- 
riculum undei lists ol cultural anihi opologiral needs The best known 
terminology for these social needs is that introduced by Spencei and 
moderni/ed into the "Seven Caidiiial Principles " Terms were Mainte- 
nance ol Health, Earning a Lising, Being a Membei ol a Home Partici- 
pating in Social and Political Actnities Exercising Religious Impulses, 
and so forth Courses aic not easily arranged under these headings 

\ later departuie of similai nature is the use of social functions as 
catcgoiics These are socio economic in emphasis and inclutle. Production 
and Conservation ol life. Property, and Natinal Resouitts, Production 
of Goods and Services Consumption of Goods ind Sen ices. Recreation, 
and others 

A schi mo of oiganization ollcn lound in the secoiidaiy true course of 
the modem tvpc is that of (ic'rwrial fiiohlems How May 1 Vdjust to the 
SchooP (find my wav about iililui advantagts stiiiie guidance, plan 
pingram etc) How May 1 Make Friends and get Along with Others? 
How May 1 Ueterminc niv Capacities and Limitations (and lni])ro\e my 
Personality)? How May I Prepait foi Mairiage nid Home Responsi 
bililies? Hovs Afay 1 Piouci Myself against Propaganda? 

The mode in sccorulaiy (Oiiisc usually has tuo delmilr anil icJaterl 
divisions Fust is tin eotc toursc with elncf emphasis upon lilt adjust- 
ment problems, and second, a selertion of subjcits oi of broad fields foi 
the specialized areas ITadittonal scconclary courses arc usually confined 
to subject divisions Movenitnts towaid modern coui scs include lunt- 
iional organizaiion within subjects iiitioduc non of new subjects in 
inswti 10 lULcls, loiielatinii fusion bioad liclds and finally ,hi aildition 
III a general coic cnuise 

The modern elementary guide is unified substituting expeiicnre units 
for siib)erts Expel iciiee units cannot be organized at tually in aclyancc of 
use The course units aic tlieieloie mote piojicily possihlr nr suggested 
experience units A wealth of maieiials and Icariurig experiences is in- 
cluded 

Sujiplementiiiy comment ufuin scope and content of cm nrulums-m- 
opcrciticm Scope in the cuiinuhiiii unlike lhat of the course, cannol 
be determined in advance or written down Scope of the curriculum is 
deleimincd finally by the scope ol the Ic at nets exjicriences m satisfying 
his needs oi solving his pioblcins wnliin the contiols nl the given setting 
foi learning 

Content for modern cunieulums is selected through cooperative dis- 
cussion of learners and teicher while planning and carrying on learning 
experiences Content in traditional curnculums is selected usually from 
the written eourse with varying degrees of supplementation by individual 
teachcis The logically organized materials of the cultural heritage may 
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often appear in modern curriculums Subject matter beyond the maturity 
and experiential background of the learner may sometiinci be demanded 
This IS quite natural in modern curriculums The teacher may then seek 
for pictorial, graphic, or other aids to comprehension, may prepare 
original material herself within the comprehension of the learners, or 
exercise guidance toward simpler materials if available 
• The determination of sequence, or the gradation of subject-matter and 
experiences The eternal questions appear is subject-matter already in 
existence accepted or is new material developed in terms ot needs? Is the 
material related to school levels only in terms of logical sequence within 
the material, or is the growth of the learnei primaiy with placement 
determined by the needs and maturities of growing learners’ 

The committee which prepared the yearbook on Child Development 
and the Curriculum-^ presented relationship between course materials 
and the learner within accepted subject-matter dnisions The defense 
was that this was necessary by certain stated practical considerations The 
committee then stated its firm belief iii an integiatccl or organic use of 
materials in the actual classroom (that is, in the curriculum) The 
chapters as a rule do present a wide range of materials covering several 
school levels instead of rigid allocation The critique in the final chapter 
sharply challenged this procedure The growth pioicss ol individual 
children was upheld as the primary fact, despite liagineutary daia with 
placement of siib)ecL-maLter subsidiaiv to the needs of growth m given 
instances It is possible that two approaches may bt (Oniplemcniary 
The logic of the subject-matter, particularly the increasing complexity 
of concepts oi skills as thev bioadcn, the eventual levels of tompeunce 
do need recognition The readinesses, interests and abilities of learners 
are also inescapable factors in arranging materials for use 

The course writer who accepts ‘ub(ett niattci as primary asks 

1 What materials should be illocated (in arithmetic spelling socnl studies) 
to a given grade level? 

2 When should reading stall’ When should onl reading be subordinated 
to silent? Should phonics be included in the first grade the sceond 
grade or not included at ail? 

3 When shoukl form il iriihiiielie begin immcdiatLl) in the first grade 
or del ived to second third or sixth grades? Should slioit division be 
placed ahead of long diviMOn*' 

j What spelling woids should be allocated to what grades? 

5 Where should formal griiiimir lie placed' 

b Should algebra be liught belore geometry or could this be reversed to 
advantagei' 

7 At what level should sex insiruetion be introdueed? Courses in the family 
and Its organualion? In courtship’ In personality analysis? 

26 child Develofnneut and the Curriculum, Thuly Cighlh Yearbook of the National 
Socictv for the Study of Lducalioii (Dloomington III Public .School Publishing Co 
*939) ^ Whole volume excellent lor general iiguments see Seclion II prefatory 

note h> Wa^hburne ind (he ciitiquc lu Cli si, li> McHii 
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B Can materials from algebra, geometry, and trigonometry be placed to- 
gether to precede organized mathematics courses? 

9 Can "general language ' courses be successfully organized to precede 
systematic study of a language? 

The guide writer who sees merit in both subject-matter organization 
and the nature of the learner as cleteinunants may ask 

1 Does a preliminary program enhance reading readiness or not’ 

2 What functional number experiences may tome in kindergarten second 
grade and so forth? 

‘I What use should be made of spelling lists in connection with words 
which pupils need and ask for in pursuing their own problems and 
interests? 

Ihe guide writer who accepts growth needs as primary may ask 

1 Can m.iLeriiils ever be allocated definitely to a given school level? 

2 WhtU will happen to arithmetic materials if offered to pupils well m 
ulvanre of itadincss 01 ability? (Odd as this sounds it is an important 

question ) 

g What rnittniJs arc necessary at an) time or place which will contribute 
10 the growth and jchic\cincnt of a given learner or groupr* 

Sequence or placement of matenaU was easily deieimined in the older 
traditional courses The assumptions were that (1) a logical sequence 
was the learner’') sequence, (a) all learning proceeds from simple to 
complex, and (3) there is such a thing as a “third-grade child," or a 
■'seventh-grade child," and so foith Ciitical analysis and later research 
levealed that these assuniplions are not absolutes 

Traditional courses may he judged to be better as they move up 
through the methods of determining sequence 

1 The acceptance of a text dcierminos sequence of materials (The author 
of the text ina\ or may not hise used 4 reputable method of determining 
sequence within the book Sonic seem to ha\e used no method) 

2 The frequency of practice in existing courses is accepted 
q The judgment of spcculiMs on certain items is accepted 

a Logical sequence 
b Nearness in time and space 

Increismg complexity of a concept, a skill or other outcome 
4 The judgment of specialists and of classroom workers determines the 
theoretical relation of materials to levels of maturation, and to degrees 
of miegratjon of experience witliin the learner 

24 In addition to the 1 htriy Ftghfb irarboof menUoned above other volumes 
supply excellent discussions of sequence or gradation and of time illoimenis 
Caswell and Campbell op cit Ch 11 contains extensive amlvsis of research 
Norton and Norton op cit Chs 4 16 contain many references to research studies 
rhe Implication of Research for the Clasnoom Teacher, Yearbook of the Amcncin 
Educational Research Associaliou, joiiitlv with the Department of Classroom Teachers 
(Washingion DC National Ldutatioii Association 1939) References on gradatioo 
scattered through Chs fl 14 with critical cojiiineiit 

Current studies can be lound 111 appiopnale issues of the Review of Educational 
Research and in The Educalion Index 
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Sequence in the modern guides is based on sounder principles and 
facts which are emerging out of research on certain items 

1 The characteristics of pupil maturaUon and growth 

a The readiness of the learner 
a Physiological 
b Mental 
c Experiential 

3 The interests and needs of learners 

4 The presence of cliHirulties in learning 

5 The Lffcci ol failurt upon learning 

b The cffti t of knowledge of sutcess upf^n learning 

Facts aiL fai, far from adequate hut many fartois nrnv modify our early 
bases for judgment suth as 

1 Wide \ariibi 1 ity in the capacities and interests of any group of pupils 
on any level appeals 

2 Learning dots not alw i\s proceed from simple to rnmplex 

3 The initial ut<ick upon a given prohJem snijjcti or irca of experience 
may be more diflicult thin hiikIi iIuu follows Dilhiuliv steidil) decreases 
m some areas 

4 Intensitv ol inkiest mav greailv affut the learners effectiveness in sur 
mounting difficulties 

5 Cjonsulcr ilile vai i.ibilicy ol interests and abilities develops within any 
one learnci 

6 The basic upc ol (iiintuiinn liTetis iJie leiniLi s reaction hence affects 
pUceiueni ol materials 

Fixed alloeatKin .iiul absolute ektcinnnjiion ol sequtnee is not jios 
siblc nor desirable Matt) cradiriotial eoiirses do allocate (eiiain material 
rather definitely in defiance ol such t.icls as wi have bctiiing on this 
MfKlein guieles tend to supply laige hoelies ol mail rial whieli are usable 
over seveial levels Laigc [ilaee is left foi teaeliti and pupil sclcetion 
from Lliese inalei.als guided by eertam rontrols both within the nature 
of maleiials and within the nature of growth 

Couises may be judged good in ihc degree to which they meet ceitain 
criiei la 

1 hro ul geneial guides 'ire set up within which learning groups may de 
tciniiiie cheir own sequence 

2 A very vs'ide varietv of inalenals and txpenentes is suggested organized 
into large units or areas of experience, or in broad fields or within 
subjects, from which selection may be made 

3 Adequate assistance from supervisory leidersliip and other specialists is 
clearly piovided to be utilized by learning groups as they develop cur- 
riculums 

Illuiti alion<i of giadation of matfrials One or two cases may be of help 
here The materials are horn the formal skill subjects Illustrations of 
placement for extensive content materials cannot be reproduced in brief 
space Many discussions arc available in periodicals, yearbooks, and in 
teacher guides themselves 

Horn, in attacking gradation ol words in spelling illustrates the use of 
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both criteria, the worth of the itubjeLL-matiei , and the ability and interest 
of the learner He states first four fundamental considerations in the 
original choice of words 

1 The relative importance of given words as measured by their permanent 
value 

2 The difficulty of the wordi> for learning 

^ The logicil relationships between words, grouping of words aruuiid a 
common pniblem and the progressive building of derived words from 
I) ise forms 

^ 1 he use of words in the pupil s own present writing 

Four other questions arise as the actual placement is tpproarhed 

1 At what ptunL is use by children frequent enough to justify introduction 
into the course? 

2 What IS llie ulalivc weight that should be given to frequency of use by 
childien and Irequencv of use by .idulis in determining placement? 

^ How deal with such words as mumps letess measles w'hich arc frequently 
used bv pupils bui which arc not among the first 500 words in adult 
us iger 

4 How deal with such words is favorable fundamental gratitude which are 
frequently used by adults but rarely b) children, even in the seventh ind 
eighth gradesr 

'I he answeii (lc\ eloped by Horn aie 

1 111 cadi of ihe first six grades choose the basic word list from among 
words most inipori nil in «hc wilting of adults and most important in the 
writing of (hildicn at that giatic level 

2 Words Irequently used by children but of marginal value to adults may 
be placed in supplementary lists or kit to incidental teaching 

3 Words of great iniporiantc if) idulis but inlrequently used by ihikirMi 
may come tow ird the end of iht ptiiod ol systenntic msiruition 

ij The orgiUii/ation and sequeiue of woids wiiJun a grade may be de 
tcrmintd partly by the lelitivt lrc(|uen<y f)f use in that grade partly 
by logic il tonsiderrtiion> and partly by dilfieullv 

The next illusLi ation from arithmciit was developed by Brueckner 
and his students 


Aecxi n 1) Gradation or Arithmetic Proclssks 


Whole Numbfis \ 

Age 1 

rractwn'i j 

Decimals 

Ver Cent 

67 

1 

1 1 Counting 
' £ Identifying numbers 
to 200 

3 Writing numbers to 
100 

4 Serial idea 

r, Using numbers in ac 
Livilies of ill kinds 

1 Contacts 
in aLtivity 
units and m I 
simple 

measure | 

nicnis 

1 




SB Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New \ork The Macmillar Comp my, 
1941) p 1170 By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers 
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Acceittd GRADAnoN OR Arithmrtic Procrsses— (C on/mucd^ 


Mrntal 

Whole Numbers 

Fractinni 

Decimals 

Per Cent 

1 ^ 

1 Reading and writing 
numbers 

2 ronrejU development 

3 Addiiiui) and ^ubtrac 
Lion facl-i through six 

1 Recognizing 
fractfonail 
parts 

1 Tens as basis 
of simpler 
sysLcm 

2 Recognizing 
money 



1 Addiiiun and Hubirac 
Lion [acts and pioc 
esses 

2 M nliiplicaiion and di 
vision facts ihtough 

^ threes soniclimes also 

1 fouis ind fives 

5 Even djviMon only 

1 Extending 
uses of Irac 

nuns in 

measui e 

ment 

' 2 Finding pan 
of a nuiiilier 

1 Using dol 

Hrs and 

rents 

2 Zero as place 
holder 


9 to 

1 Completion of multi 
phcuiun and divistmi 
facts 

2 UiiLicii division facts 
ind process 

3 One figure multipliers 
and divjaois 

1 Fxiending 
use and 
iiieaniiig of 
fraciioiis 

1 MinipuJif 
ing ol do] 

1 irs ind 
rents in all 
jjioccsses 


ID 1 1 

1 1 wo figuie muUipheis 

2 Fvvcj (iguic dtvi^rs 
vslicn cbtiiiuiLd quo 
iiciiis need nut be 
Lui rcctcd 

1 Addition 
ind subirac 
lions of like 
liaciiuns 
only 

I Aflrlmon 
ind subiiac 
lions of 
dcrim ils 
through 
hundi tilths 
only 


1 1 la 

1 llirce and more fig 
uic uiuliiplieiv 

2 Full liguic divisors 
when LMiinued quo 
iiciit must be cor 

iccLcd 

1 All pioccsscs 
ul fiaiiiuns 
compliied 

including 
unlike frac 

lions 

1 MuUiplici 
tion anti 
division 
begun 


la 13 

1 JhrceJigiJie divisuis 
all types of dilhculiy 

1 Extending 
uses of frac 

lions 

I Completion 
or uoik in 
multiplici 
lion and di 
vision of 
decimals 

1 Cites I and 

II percent 
iges ind 
ihtir ippli 
ciuon 

15 14 

1 Extending uses of 
uhole numbers 

1 1 Extending 
uses of fiac 

lion^ 

1 1 FKicnding 
uses of 
decimals 

1 Cdse III in 
perceiuage 


An ungraded course in arilhmctic has recently been issued by the New 
York State Education Department Material is arranged in its own 
sequence but with no relerence to arbitrary school levels It is available 
[til pupils and teachers as they need it This bulletin is the first to utilize 
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the “directional progress goal" concept popularized by Hopkins This 
revolutionary development will be followed it is hoped by many other 
illustrations A course in reading published by the Ohio Department of 
Education makes little mention of either selection or gradation of 
subject-matter, but is ratlier a monograph on the teaching of reading 
The teacher, it is realized, can find far more subject-matter than he 
can use The San Diego County Trends in Elunentary Education A 
Teachers’ Guide is still another unique document It is an extensive, 
beautifully illustiated book outlining trends in elementary education 
With definite cross reference to specific teaching problems in the social 
studicsj the language arts (oral and written communication, reading, 
spelling, handwriting), and arithmetic This is one of the most imagin- 
ative and creative teacher guides to appear 

Time allotment Older courses usually gave definite time tables show- 
ing how many minutes per day should be devoted to the various subjects 
Methods used to determine this weie usually past practice as shown by 
frequency the judgment of specialists, research upon attention span 
Definite time allotments of this type often interfere with learning and 
With the development of a good curriculum A more modern practice is to 
state time allotments by the week or month, to be distributed as teacher 
judgment directs A still more modern tendency is to shift attention from 
lime allotment to pupil giowth and achievement The aim is to promote 
the growth of each pupil at his rate and in terms of his capacity Rigid 
lime allotments are not compatible with this The modern guide for 
teachers facilitates this type of procedure 

Proin^ions for ladtindual differencei Traditional courses often con- 
tained no reference to differences among learners All were to learn what 
was provided at the same rate, or were to fail Research on the type and 
numbci of individual diffcientes brought about a number of mechanical 
adjustments based on the subjcct-maUcr mastery concept Courses may 
be judged poor which do not go beyond the following 

1 Minimum cssenUals for all, plus two or more levels of achievement 
beyond the ininimum requirements differenUaled assignments 

2 Various systems of grouping to atcommodate different levels of ability 
and rates of learning two- or three track sjstems 

3 Suggestion on the secondary level that the number of subjects earned by 
individuals be varied 

Slightly better are 

1 Provision for individual progress in some types of learning similar to the 
Winnctka or Dalton plans 

2 Voluntary projects in or out of class 

The modem course writers turn away from juggling subject matter 
to provisions for individual differences in terms of the learner himself 
Guidance comes fiom the researdi, mentioned earlier, on maturation, 
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readiness, interests, difficulty, failure and success Courses may be judged 
good in the degree that they meet these criteria 

1 Experience units arc suggested with explanation of their natural provision 
for wide differences in readiness for many levels of ability for differences 
in interests differences m rate and tvpes of growth 

8 Exploratory and try-oiit experiences are provided for increasing levels 
of maturity 

3 ^n advisory service and suggestions arc clearly indicated for aiding 
pupils to determine their own interests and cap icities 

4 A diagnostic and remedial procedure is embodied within the course 

5 The study of special cases by specialists is indicated and the sources of 
help indicated 

(] Administrauve techniques of various types are indicated 

Several of these can be extended in tonsiderdblc detail (See for in- 
stance the chapter on “Improving the Interests, Attitudes, and Work 
Habits of the Pupil ') 

T/te Tugf^es/ed organiz/itinns for teaching puipoH's The usual general 
proceduics suggested are (i) the typical assign stiuly-rccitt tesr sequence, 
(2) the 5ub]ect-matter unit, and (3) the experience unit Criteria for 
judging ladi of these are widely available in the genet al huiatuiL and 
space will not be taken to reproduce lists here (Sec samples in Chapter 
VIII ) 

rhe iugge^ied learning actiinties Lcainiiig activities included in 
modern courses and curriculums are numerous and varied in sharp con- 
trast to the limited and formal experiences within traditional eoiuscs and 
tumeulums Listening, rtading, reciting, aiiswtiiiig questions, writing 
pajiers, and using references constitute the bulk of learning cvpeTienees 
in loimal situations Good traditional teachers do, of (ouise introduce 
into then eurnculunis increasingly more varied cxpeiienecs bouowcd 
from modern organizations The toial number of jiossibh lypes of learn- 
ing activities available runs well over seventy Dicderith for instance 
jiii'tdits appi oxiinatelv 177 possible activities organized m eight groups 
Other lists are available 

( oiiisis arc examined to see what type of learning activities is implied 
01 directly suggested how many, and in what varitty Learning activities 
obseived in eurneulums-in-opcraiion may be sciutinized to see if 
they are 

Lxplicit crileiia for the assign siudv recite test procedure >m 11 lie found in Burton, 
r/ir Griiflnvce nf Lfnrning Actwtttef op cit , Chs ii 19 

Criteria fur subjLci mattci iinii'> amII be found in the Diirion leference, Chs 9 lo 
alw) in Hopkins cp ot Clis \ s 6 CisnclJ and Cimpbcll op cit Ch 15 and jn 
rdiru M Dnper Principles anil Trchmijiies of Cumculum Making (New York D 
Xppicion Ceiitui V CoinpaiiN luc 1956) scatiered through volume vs uell as in 
peiiodicvl liter uure 

Taul B Dicderich, A Master List of lypes of Pupil Acciviuq Educational Re 
semch BuUrttn Vnl 15 (Ohio College o( Education Ohio State University, Sepiember 
lb 1936) 

UuiLoii op ri(, see pp 30, z!^B 290 foi quick summary 
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1 Recogtiized b) children as usable in achieving their purposes 

s Recognized by the teacher as leading to socially desirable ends 

^ Appropriate to the maturity of the group challenging, achievable, leading 
to new learnings providing for application of old learnings 

4 Varied enough to provide for balanced development of the learner, many 
types of individual and group activity 

5 Possible within the resources ol school and community 

6 Varied enough to provide for individual differenies within the group 

The suggested techniques fm eTalualton of outcomes Many traditional 
couises cither neglect this item or give merely a list of typical formal 
standard tests, plus a few suggestions lor improving the traditional essay 
examination Modern guides give extensive lists of modern evakiationai 
instruments, togethei with many suggestions for application and inter- 
pretation Modern guides also cncouiage tht development by the teacher 
ol her own cvaluational teclinujius suited to her outcomes The instru 
inents themselves have been adequately presented in Chapter VI 

The biblmgraphif hsif of of material, audio-visual aids 

Coiuses increasingly inckuk extensile lists Cniena have been presented 
m Chapters X and XIV 

Evaluation of courses through sumniaries of opinion Valuable c\i 
dence showing worth oi cflectivciicss in a course of study may be found 
in the opinions of teachers and pupils using tire course Questionnaires oi 
interviews may be used to secure data An eaily study conducted b) 
Ban asked teachers to state factois which facilitated or interfered with 
use ol the course, what maunals weit most iiscfiiJ least useful JVkinv 
specific details were covered Tabulations of the replies revealed the 
strong and weak points in tiu course 

Evaluation of the methods used in producing documents and guides 
for teachers A professor of history in a well known university was heard 
Lo say ‘ 1 will write the stale coursi of study in history lor high schools 
during the last iwo weeks ol my simimci vacation The illustration is 
admittedly extreme, but course writing by individuals and small isolated 
rommiiiccs still appears The course is seen as an outJjne of prescribed 
materials, nr is a list of courses to he covered sometimes even as a series 
of assignments in one book or a few references 

Modern programs of course construction, in striking contrast, include 
the cooperative efforis of many persons and continue over the ycais 
Desirable methods of course development, of editing and writing 
materials, have been hinted at throughout preceding pages A summary 
will suffice here Courses of study art good to the degree in which they 
meet the following criteria for methods of construction 

1 The course should grow out of the aims and needs of the learners and 
of the community m which they live with due regard for the nature of 
the great society beyond the local community 

A S Barr Making the Cciirae of Study Journal of Educational Method, Vol 3 
(May June 19*4), pp 371 378- 4*7 436 
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8 The course content should be derived from the instructional activities 
within the system, from cnsual or experimental try-out, from the con- 
tinuous in service study by the staff 

3 The instructional activities from which the course grows will themselves 
be the product of cooperative group effort by a personnel as wide as 
the community itself and as wide as the scholarship which is relevant to 
the problem Professional leaders of all types specialists in various fields, 

« teachers, pupils, parents, interested lay groups, community organizations 
and agencies will participate 

4 The course materials should he edited and written by individuals and 
committees specially selected because of their abilities in these specialized 
tasks Prefeiably these individuals will be found within the total group 
which developed the instructional program from which materials arc 
drawn 

5 The machinery for course production should be developed on the spot 
by the personnel concerned, and to ht needs as they arise 

Courses do not always set forth explicitly the methods used txamina- 
tton and inference will be necessary 

The foregoing discussion is limited to the listing of criteria which 
contain in<licati(ms of methods to be used Exttndtd discussion of the 
actual procedures in produtnig couists and guides appears in Chapter 
XIII 

SECTION 1 

ANAlYTlr OUFLINFS TOR SUMMARIZINC. THF CHARACTLRISTICS 
OP DOCUMPNIARV GUIDCS FOR TEACHLRS 

The detailed analysis in preceding pages is a study and training device 
A final report on a course or guide will usually summarize in abbreviated 
form the findings derived from extended analysis of details 

Illustrative summary outlines for guiding evaluaiional reports Scores 
of these are in use No one of them covers all iLe*ms nor satisfies all indi 
viduals Desirable procedure in a given situation is to develop an outline 
cooperatively Students m the wi iters’ seminar gioiips developed a list 
of questions calling for the citation of definite evidence The weakness of 
mere identificaiion, or of "yes’ and no ' answers is avoided Evidence 
is derived through inspection and analysis, and judgments based thereon 

Question List for Anaivsis of Tfachers Guides 
(Burton and various siudent groups) 

Cite specific evidence found within the document that 

1 Its general viewpoint and aim are in accord wiih democratic ideals and 
principles 

2 Its general viewpoint and aim arc in accord with the known facts con 
terning 

a The nature of the learner his interests, needs, typical activities, mat- 
uration levels, and so farih 

b The nature of society dynamic and emergent, working toward ever 
higher values, controlling and regulating as well as emancipatory and 
creative in its insiitutions 
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c The nature of the learning process, many and varied learning ex 
periences in contraU to few ind formal ones 

s| It IS based on the nature and needs of the community for which it was 
developed 

a A comprehensive community survey was made 
b A procedure for the continuing study of the community appears 
c The learning experiences provide for adequate parlicipaUon in die 
lile of the community 

4 It js emergent experimental and evolutionary, constantly in revision, 
taking account of 

a The constantly increasing fund of facts about the learner and learning 
b I he evolutionary nature of our social, political, and economic in 
sdtutions and processes 

5 It IS organised to provide actual pariicipatory experiencing by the learner 
as the method of growth, using vicarious experience when direct ex- 
perience is impossible 

6 Its range ol experiencing and of materials is as wide as the life of tlu 
learner himscll as wide as the oiganizaiion of society itself 

7 It IS coordinated with out-of school institutions and processes which also 
provide learning experiences 

H ft IS organized into unils which are based both upon pupd purposes 
and sociallv desirable outcomes 

9 It cuiphasi/cs the development of controls of conduct which grow out 
of understandings, attitudes ippicciations abilities 

10 It piovidcs fur anilysis, ciiucisni, and experimental evaluations of iiia 
tcrials, learning experiences, and uuUomes 

11 It provides sound dittcrtniiauon to meet dirterences among learners 

]j It provides for flexibility iti operation, through variation in schedules, 
wealth of materials pupil ficcdoin vanition in pupil contributions 

13 It possesses breadth as shown bv ivoidinie of the so tailed minimum es 
scntiils concept, by piovision foi ticativc work provision for appretia- 
tigns and undersniidings beyond llie tommonplace and beyond the fact 
and skill learning in the same fields 

14 It contains an adequate lollecuun of aids to the teacher such as 

Sources of maieiiais 
Reference books and pictures 
lllusLiaLivc units 
Diagnostic pioccdures 
Tests of measurable items 

Methods of cvaluilion foi items to which limited objective 
tests are inapplicable 

Anothei analytic method of listing items and findings which present 
eertain chaiacteiisties of couiscs of study was developed by Brucckner for 
use in the New York survey of state school systems Still other lists arc 
available in the liter .ituic, one of the best known being that by Strate- 
meyer and Bruner 

2B Florence H Stnteme)er and Herbert D Brunei Rnlmg Elementary Courses of 
Study (New ^ ork Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University 
1926) Certain lefinements in the original standards will be found in H B Bruner 
Some Rcquiicmcnls of the Elementary School Curriculum, Teachers College Record 
39 iry igqH) pp 273 aHO 

See also ihe Moil Cornell and the Mori Duikc Fish icfcienccs earlier in this chaptci 
PP 405 4 f >9 
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Sumiiiarus inav be lu paiaRiaphs ol running dhtoursc 1 lu siatcmcnt 
foDowjng' i'i from a scmina) report on a history course used in a 
Massachusetts city 

This IS .1 tr'iditinnal course not nlaied in inv way to the lift eispcnences of 
the pupils CO rlieir interests and .ibilitits nuliMtUril ni social growth to their 
comniunitv to current cuiuliiions While it is rtinuielv possible that a treatise 
teacher could use it consiiiu tiscly the loim iiid content do noi encourage the 
idei that this ssould occur and cirtiinl) no iiid cither in Mcs\point objectives, 
or suggested procedures is included It is wliolK ficl centered and takes no at 
cniini of the pupil as a person 

Scope IS dLLcrniincd by the subjcci iii Ulcr ouilinc which is adult conceived 
and prescriptive The subjcct-iiiaucr is divided into topiCtil units with no ap 
parent functional basis and consists of bislonnl facts amnged in an arbitrary 
sequence under such cliches is George Wishinglon our First President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln The Savior of Our (ounin 1 heodorc Roosevelt A Strenuous 
\iTieiicin There is no evidence in the prinied outline lo indicate how the 
teacher is to ichicvc the listed aims and purposes of the course 

An excerpt from a report dealing with a couist in ail used by a Dela- 
ware city presents a contrast 

This course represents probably the very best jn modern development The 
aim IS clearly one ol general edueitioii and not the specialized development of 
talent withm the field of art Fived scope and content have been avoided, re 
placed by a wealth of material from whieli teachers can draw inspiration and 
definite assistance for many different problems Objectives, materials, and sug 
gesfions for teaching are at the beginning based squarely upon the abilities and 
natural interests of children The principles of readiness and maturity arc 
everywhere apparent Art principles and techniques will develop out of ihe 
learners own activities Diversity of interest and ability are amply provided for 
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txtensive use of art illustrations found within the community is indicated 
(Many other points are made) 

Still other reports contrast course writing by individuals or small 
specialized committees, with development by extensive staff participation 

Astonishing ronirasis appear as we examine courses the country over 
Some exhibits would cause black despair were it not for the existence 
of truly inspiring exhibits from elsewhere The wnlcr has on file course 
buJltiins in liistorv, geography, and Iitciaturc printed in 1911 and used 
in a small Massathust tts community Drill materials originally piinLcd 
in 18B0 arc currently used in anotlici rommiiiiity Modern texts and 
alert teachers have circumvented ihcst incompetent matcii.ils in many 
rases but not e\erywherc Side by sidi with these is a state bulletin from 
Maine, "Teaching Art in the Modern Way ’ Developed by a rommiLlee 
of teachers out of their own problems, containing excellent illustrations 
of childrens work and dealing with specific problems in a definite wav, 
the bulletin of a few mimeographed pages has influenced teachers out of 
all proportion to its si/c Deft references to basic principles aceompany 
the specific discussions Bulletins in some systems have been unchanged 
for decades, in others, a (ontinuing senes of dynamic materials is con 
stantly emerging Improvement in some communities will not take plact, 
barring miracles, within a foicsceablc time in oiheis, continuous pro- 
grams of vigorous, unselfish (ffort are under way 

One of the most extensive work sheets for use in analv/ing tcachei 
guides was developed bv Learv in her survey of courses some years ago 


CiiFCK 1 1ST roR Anaivsis of CouRsis ni Sti'dv 


A Construction of Course 

1 Agency Yes 

a Ttichcrs 
b Princip'ils 
r Board of education 
ri Superintendent 
p Supervisors 
/ Curriculum comnutiee 
g School and lay groups 
h Special curriculum staff 
I No information given 
. Revision 

a Continuous 
b Suggested 

( Deiemnncd by communi 
ly change in 

(1) Populaiion 

(2) Occupation 


Yes 

(^) Environment 
(4) Resources 
(r,) Social values 
d Determined hy reingni/cd 
iniidequacies m stindirds 
of attainment 

B Ohjprhvps 

1 General 

2 Specific 

5 Emphasis on 
a Habits 

b Skills and knovs'ledge 
c Attitudes, appreciation-^ 
understandings 
d Enriched living and social 
well being 


30 Bernice E Leary Surv’cy oC Courses of Study and Other Curriculum Materials 
Published Since ip3i ' Bulletin No ^1 (Washington DC, United Stales Office of 
VduLaiion iqit) 
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Yes 

E Development of person- 
ality 

} Stated as 
a Pupil g^oals 
b Teacher poah 
tj Validity Recog'nizes 

a Children s needs interests, 
capaci ties 

b Adult activities, needs 
and interests 
f Sociril needs of 

(i) Immediate com- 
munity 

(s) Society at large 
d lindiiigs of research 
e General educational ac 
tivities 


C 0 }[fnr)nntK)n 

] Level 

a By single gride 
h By group of g^adc^ 
c By all grades 
1 Subject 

fi Single subject 
b Croup of subjects 
c Coirdition or inttgralion 

(i) CoTuplett 
(a) I’lrtni 
g Unit organi/iLHin 
a Subject niatttr 

(1) Iojiic.il 

(2) Gentralizuion 
h Human cxpcnciice 

(1) Complete 

(2) CenJcr of child 
interest 

1 heme or principle 
j \rrangcmcnt 

a Parallel tokmins 
h Organi/ed paragraphs 
r Organized outlines 
d Inform i] account 
e List 

15 Time ailoiniLiu 

a Duration of course 
b Time per week 
c Time per unit 
d Content per week 
e Conicnt per month 
/ Content per report peiiod 
g Duly jjrogi nil 


D Matertah 

1 Rending Yes 

a Textbooks 

b Booklists for pupils 
c Magazines for pupils 
d Free or inexpensive ma 
tcrials 

e Professional literature for 
teachers 

(j) Lists of teaching 
supplies 

(2) Suggestions for 
adapting course 
(g) Suggestions for diag- 
nosis and remedial 
woik 

(4) Suggestions for class 
room arrangement 

f Materials lo provide back 
ground for teachers 

2 Other niaten.ils 

a Cuinmcreidl 

(1) Drill cirds 

(2) Work books 

(3) Visual aids 
U) Maps 

(5) *^*'''0 

(fi) Phonograph letoids 
b Local 

(1) Informal drill 
niatrria]>i 
(j) Consiruciive 
malcn als 
c Coiiniiunity 

(1) Educational insLitu 
tions — museums art 
galleries, etc 

(2) Experiences of 
school-patrons 

(3) Jnduslrnl plants 

(j) Coinnmmty services 

E Activittes 

1 Nature 

a Related to objectives 
b Provide for individual dif- 
ferences 

c Involve creative eftort 
d Involve intellectual effort 
e Represent variety in type 
/ Provide for out-of school 
contacts 

g Involve drill and memori- 
zation 
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Check LiJif for Analvsiji of Cour&fs oi S-\\My\—(Conitnued] 


Yes 

h Involve doing and experi 
cncing 

i Relate to life experiences 

f Method 

1 Description 
a Type lessons 
h Suggested units 
c Suggestions for coriL],itirig 
instruction with commu 
nity life 

d Provisions for diagnosis of 
individu il difficulties 
e Provision for correcting 
individual difhrultics 
f Principles in guiding 
study 

G Ilfxthility 

1 Provision lor idaptmg 
course to 

a Coinmunuies or schools, 
js lural ( tc 
b Classes or groups 
e Indniduil pupils 

2 Provisions mack h) varying 
rt CorifctU (iL course 

b 1 imt rerjuircinents 
c Method nr procedure 


H Alrann rment 

1 Definition of standards of at 
tainment 

a In terms of course- 
objectives 

b In terms of standard 
norms 

2 Evaluation of pupil progress 
a Testing considered a part 

of cich unit 

b Periodic testing schedules 
r Local tests supplied 
d Stand ird tests suggested 
e Sample tests intliiried 
/ Directions gisen lor male 
mg tests 

‘I Htcords of pupil progress 
(( On penodiL reports 
b On cumulative records 
\ Use of tv diiauon 

a In pupil pi iccnieiu iiid 
promotion 

b in guidance progrims 
1 /op/cr of Cornu 


S/ ( //OV 4 

THE EVALUATION Oh FHF EXIHAC URRJ* UI AR l'RO(,R\M 

Educational activitits supplemental y to ilit icgiil.ir' ionise oi cui 
iiculuin have appeared since earliest times They btianic piominent in 
the United States during the ])eiiO(l of tlu araikmy and have incrLasid 
steadily in number and value The foimal school and its administrators 
first ignoied and then opposed the so-callcd cxtracuiriLular activities 
1 he modern school with its greater uiidci standing oi the nature of tlu 
Icaincr of the learning activities, and of the integration of tvperuiuc 
ucognized that the so-called "cxiracnn iculai aitivitics were in fact ex 
icllent cxpeiiences The extia acliviiies have Ijttn moving over stcadil) 
into the curriculum The extra activities arc in fact based upon a prin- 
ciple basic to modem education, pupil participation in selecting, plan 
ning, and carrying on learning aitivities Educational values have always 
suffered when an exti acurncular activity became so important financially 
oi politically tliat adults took it away lioni the learners, for instanic 
iniei scholastic athletics 
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Extended treatment is not possible here An extensive literature is 
available While examining programs of co-curncular activities we 
may ask 

1 Is an extensive program of student participation in the government of 
the school indicated? 

a Student councils and policy forming committees 

b Paiticipation in management of school functions registration, com 
mencement, dancer andusthcr parties assembly programs special drives 
ind campaigns 

c Participation m minor routines of traffic control, classroom manage- 
ment record keeping 

2 Is a home room program outlined with educational as well as admiiiistra 
U\c objectives? 

Is there a widi variety ol club artivities mdicaied? 
a literary and debating 
b Vocational and avonrional (hubbies) 
r Dramatic musical artistic 
4 Is there an adequate list of school publications? 
a NeiAspiper 
b Yearbook 
r Student Handbook 
fl 1 iterarv magazine 
p Humorous magazine 

tj Is there provision foi activities giving training in the management of 
money? 

n ScluKil banks and thrift progrims 
h Handling money for school activities 
G Is a varied progrim of school excursions and trips included' 

7 Is there vn extensive progi im ol ininmui il sports and games with 
reasonable intcrscholastic contacts? 


The following listing is not exhausuve but is helpful m initiating an 
analysis of co curricular activities 

C O CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES City School 

Dirfction^ Please check below all dtihs in your scliool, add others not listed 


lie 

Hill Billy' 

School 

hoys’ Glee 

Group 

Bankers 

Club 

Soloists Club 

Playground 

Girls Glee 

Rhythm Band 

Supervisors 

Club 

Folk Dancing 

Jr Red Cross 

Mixed Chorus 

Tap Darning 

Council 

Band 

Visual Aids 

Orchestra 

n Service 

Operators 

Harmonica 

Student Council 

Messengers 

Club 

Safety Patrols 

Hosts 

Stnng En 

Hall Captains 

Hostesses 

scmble 

Lunchroom 

Bulletin 

Brass En 

Committee 

Board Com- 

semble 

Milk Com- 

mittee 

German Band 

mittee 
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III Athletic 

Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Volleyball 

Tennis 

Track 

Tumbling 

Stunts 

Boxing 

First \id 

IV Litfrary 

Dramatics 
Creative 
Wn ting 
Choral Speech 
School Paper 
\nnual 

V SciiNtt 

Nature 

Bird 


Star 

Animal , 

Weather 

Electricity 

Chemistry 

Radio 

Camera 

Collections 

VI HANnicRArrs 
Art Crafts 
Poster 

Soap C arving 

C lay Modeling 

Wood (.nfts 

Airplane 

Meial C rafts 

Puppetry 

Sewing 

Embioiderv 

Cooking 

Scrapbook 


VII SoriAi Relations 
Personality 
Social Con- 
tacts 

P tiquette 

Travel 

Stamp 

VIII Community 

Boy Scouts 
Cub Scouts 
Girl Scouts 
Broivnies 
Girl Reserves 
Campfire 
Girls 
Four H 
Blue Birds 

1\ Otiii hs 


Discussion Questions tor (»fnlrai Iniroduc fion 

1 How do you suppose sihool woik fame to bt orgmi 7 Ld in the form of 
subjects ^ 

2 How were tlie particular subjects now in use selected? 

q How do you suppose the content for the various subjects was selected in 
the first place? 

rhe foregoing three c[utstions deserve special tuiiiiiiciit Student timiking 
will be greatly aided through avoidaiue of in odd error which constantly ap- 
pears here Do not uiswer by saying that subjects were selected or orgTmzed as 
they irc bcciuse of tradition ' This common answer would be genuinely 
comic if it did not reveal (i) serious ignorance of simple hisioneal facts and 
(a) serious superficiality of thinking To be selected because of 'tradition' the 
subjects must Inve originated and established themselves before they became 
‘ tr iditional' ' The questions ask students to tell or to infer how the subjects 
arose in the first pHte 

4 How did Latin and cooking come to be offered in the Stime school? 

5 What other orgmi/ations for materials have you eniountered besides 
subjects? Upon what are they based? 

6 Why are some subjects required others elecQve? 

• * • 

1 Why do we not give everywhere courses in child rearing care ot children s 
diseases city management, beautifying the home and so forth? 

8 The public pays for educating some individuals in some trades and pro 
fessions Why not others? Should the public pay for all types of training or not, 
plumbers, surgeons, carpenters lawyers teachers, engineers telephone oper 
ators? This is a fundamental and far reaching question 

3 If Spencer were to analyze secondary education found in typical medium 
sized towns in the United Slates today, could he make the same criticisms he 
made in England nearly a century ago? Wholly partially, not at all Be specific 
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4, What IS the explanation and the significance of the similarity between 
Spencers list of aims and the list prepared by the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education? Of the differences? 

5 Of all types of curncular material, which has received the most attention 
in the past^ Which should receive increasing attention? 

6 What part does formal discipline play in selection of subject-matter? 
Actually? Supposedly? 


Individual and Group Reports 

1 Report for class analysis the methods used in studying courses and cur 
riculum in operation in your own school system Note isithin this report place- 
ment in terms of the levels on pp 864-86<5 

2 Report any extensive investigation of a gi\en curriculum in operation 
Lamed m current periodicals in city or state bulletins lndi\idiial9 or small 
committees may bring this to a whole group 

^ Wnltcn, but may he reported first orally for class analysis Make a de- 
tailed analysis of a course of study, ciiJicr from your own schools or from the 
library collection The course may be of any typ< traditional or modern subject 
or unified elementary or secondary 

a Critically ca iluntc the st<iteinent of aim, philosophy and Mcwpoint 
h Critjcally cMliiatc the sniemenls ol specific objectives on any and all 
levels 

e Critically evaluate the organization of llie course (scope and sequence 
—often called selection and gradation ol subject matter) 
d Judge whether the content letuilly is in line with the general aim and 
specific ubiectives uaicd 01 with some olher implicit aim 
e Critic illy e\ iluite the oulconie>. listed in the eourse of study (Some- 
times diesc aie listed separately and in addition to rlic specific olijec- 
tives sometimes ns.sumed to he the speeific objectives in the degree 
achieved ) 

/ Cruieally ev iluate the suggested leinung experiences 
g CiiLically evaluate the suggestions given tonccrning general teaching 
methods, 01 oigini/ation foi leaihing deviees methods of testing or 
evaluating diagnosing and so lorth (Students may use any set of 
criteria ishith 'ippeils and need not be confined to thi set in this 
chapter ) 

4 Individual students or small coiiimittces inav volunteer to make organized, 
general comparisons between modem courses and good ones published between 
1B90 and U)io 

5 Course-uf study units may be evaluated lure if the group desires but can 
■ilso be dune to advantage in connection witli C^hipier XJ, 'Improving the In- 
terests, Attitudes, and Work Habils of tlie Pupil 

A Special Exercixe 

The selection of content and learning experiences within any subject field 
or area of experience will present problems of special interest The selection of 
materials and experiences useful in developing social insight are, however, the 
concern of educational leaders generally All curriculum workers and teachers 
should therefore make brief answer to the following questions • 

1 What problems and materials will most illuminate the present social 
situation for the student? 

* H G Hulllish Lducational Conrusioii hiiucaliotial Rr\eorch Bulletin, March a 
1932 (Ohio Sl.iiL I nivcisity) pp 1 iH 1 u. 
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2 What points of contrast between the present and the past will bring the 
student to .i redlizing sense of the perennial character of social problems? 
^ What knowledge will throw into relief the bases of present and past social 
standards? 

4 What social situations will bring to light the incongruity of man’s be- 
havior as he cames over standards from the past and crowds them in 
with those oi the present? 

5 In what ways lias mtelligeiirc opeiated in this field to develop new in- 
siriimenfaliLies and institutions? 

b What new i cspnnsibilities have these iiisuumciualiues and institutions 
brnught to the individual? 

7 W'hat materials uill best show die pjay of liuman intelligence in the 
crtaluin of new standaids? 

8 Wliat inieiests of the student will illustrate these same conllicts of stand 
ards ind place on him the burden of rrilirally establishing a unified 
outlook? 

q What class procedures will lead the student to i reconstriitiion nl his 
present view as he thus sees knowledge at woik leading man both to 
deepened insight and to sotiil maladjustineiu? 

SUCCFSTI-D ReAUINGS 

BoBBtrr franklin 7 ht ( umcuhirn (Hosuiri Houghton MifHin Coiiipinv iqi8) 

Minost the hist (if ihr mortem hmiks Inicrcsiing jilnlosiiplm iRilincnt 
'ihit. despite dare 

The ( mrirulum of Modem pdinalton (New York MiCrnw Hill Book 

Conipan) Inr iq^i) 

A icctiu cxpicssuui of Uobhitis puini of view 

Bkdni-h Htrlnti B and otheis IVftai Out St/iouh f)c Tenthinir (New York, 
lUneau of I'ublKaLions leathers College ( oUimbi i Ihnversitv tiJl') 

A iniuil malvsis n( scieittrt (diiists of stiidv in sciinrr sotiil sluibis mil unlii'* 
trill arts Ijscs eiiteiM set up li) Uiiinei ni his iilitle Cniein loi Ivnliiiiing Ciiinsi 
III Suirtv Milenils Iiacheih rodrg< Ilirord \(il iNmunhn im*) jip lU/ i iii 

C Aswi 1 1 H 1 and Campuhi I) S (.vinmlurn Df'vclofjfiu nt (New Yoik 
American Book Co un'i) 

V basic gcncnl book Ltuern scitieiccl ibmiigh voiiiinc W itch pLiiudit tl lilc-i ituic 
for irticles liv H I Caswell ilevcloping bis news luuhei 

Di-Boi-r John 1 and others J he Subject J'leJds w Gerioal Edufaiion (New 
Yoik D Appletnn-CAnUiry Ctnnpinv Inc 1941) 

\n excelleiiL inil>sis of the geneni subjecis in the light of mortem cuncepis of 
leirning 

Department ol Supervisors and Directois of Instiuctioii jointly with the So 
cietv for Curriculum Study Tenth Yearbook, The C/iringing Curriculum 
(New \ork D Appleton Century Companv, Inc 1937) 

Much good cuncictc inaieiial and ni uiiin valuible though with a Il\^ superficial 
chapters 

Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, Yearbook, 

Towaid a New Curriculum (Washington, DC, National tiUuation As 
sociaiion, 1944) 

Senes of iJIustiatnc iicu dcpiiturc 
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Dhaplr, E M , Principles and Techniques of Cumculum Making (New York, 
D \ppleton-Centur) Company Inc , 19^6) 

Lxteniinc list'i of ciUeni Numerous illtistruions Not as critical nor is or^^aiiJ/Lil 
ds some other references but a vlt> vaUi'ilile collection of illusiralive materials 

Gwynn I M Cuiruulum Pjinciples and Social Tienrfj (New York, The Mac 
niiUan Company, 1943) 

\ discuisivc uidtlY ran^nifr LOinpcndiinn kMremeW valuihlc. histoncil mateiiah 
Ceitain current trends well de\Llopcd others not Well written j^oud lUiisti aiiuns 

Harhj^ P L The Cu)>itulii?n niid Cultural ihant^r (New York D 4 ppletoii 
CeiilutA Cumpau) Inc 1937) 

A schulaih discussion (11 philosophic back(;rnund I ir too difhci'lL for averai'e 
stiidciUs liLU ul f^rcat value to advaiucti groups 

Hopkins 1 T Intefrialion (New York D \pplcton Ctiuurv C.ompanv loc 

\ senes of picscntitioiis bj coinmittcc incinhcis \n cvtcllcnt gcneril source on 
intc gi iliun 

Interndion (Hoston U C Heath and Companv 

Ctncis ttnrhing as well n cumruhim ilcvelopmcni IxitlltiU on eMienie type ot 
modirn rnmnilnm devchipnicnt 

LAWiON 13 nug(as Cuuicufuvi DevelopTtutU m ( i(y Sl/iooI •>y'>(in\s (Chicago 
Unnersitv ol Chicago Press 1940) 

\ii (.xtcllrnl tritu il antlvsis ol liciois illcciin'* lourscs uid Liinicuhims iii icii 
Urge citus V ilunhlc colhction of (admil iiiitcnils 

Min Alice C /iMoy/iii;- the ( iniKuhnn \ Sotial Pkkis\ (New York D Apph 
lonCeiuurv CiOmpinv Inc 194(1) 

k IjotiLi itfcuncc foi Chi|>rer XHT on improving nnnndiims )>ul Lxccllcnt as gcii 
cr il leading hei e 

ISIiiLiH Pcirs V in I h( Hstirnilation 0} Ntu Iu\Hu(li<nial Mnlenal into thi 
Publi( //jgfi School 4n ^drninisiintrvf Slufly unpublished dorlord dis 
scrtition H.irvnrd C.raduate School ol Ltlut ition 

MoKkisoN, Henry C Thr C mnculum of ihi Modou School (Chicago Uni 
vcriJiy of CJiicago Press tOpi) 

A iboroogliguaig srlmlarls disiiission rrprtstiilmg a lchisctv itivi vjtw 

NalioiiaJ Societv ioi the Sitidi ol IdutiUon J ztuutx Sixth yfaihook J he 
/'ouMf/u/ifjin and Teiliniqui s of C titrirM/um Mriknig (lllnoiniiiglou 111 
Public Siliool Piibhshiug (o i9-^li) 

IxreKeiU cMcnsise discussion ol methods intl ichitstincnts In iijzfi Vduilile mu 
onlv IS hisioiual icfcrcncL Imt ilso loi discussion of trends and mclliuds of puHcduic 

Norton, J K ind Norion M A , Foundation of ( uirifulum Making (Boston 
C»inn and Company, 1936) 

Mom V ihuble lor siiininiry ol icsciitli studies on snhjcci lidrls and difticulUes 
therein Each chaptci has an excellent selective hibliognjihs lu dilc 

Pi-DDiwiii J Abner (Hirald Beiijanun) , The Saber Tooth t uTtirnlum (New' 
York, McCrraw-Hill Book Company In( J939f 

Clever satire on ahsuiduy of retaining oniworii inaLcnala in course or curriculum 
I'nrliciilarly pages sB 41 Vivid wilting eiilcrLaiiiing reirlmg 
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Rucg, Harold O , Amencan Life and the School Curriculum (Boston Ginn and 
Company, igg6) 

Excellent treatment of back^ound and principles 

, and Shumaker, Ann, The Cktld Centered Sfhonl (Yonken on Hudson, 

N Y , World Book Company, 192B) 

All older volumt still among the most valiuhlc foi trcilment of modern iheor> of 
^Iparning with effects nn Lourscs and riiniciilums 

Saylor, J Gakn, Factors Associated with Participation m Cooperaiive Piograms 
of rwmrw^um Development (New York Bureau of Publirations Teachers 
College, Columbia UmverMry 1941) 

One of the hest inilihle summaries 

General Sourtes of Original Mateuoh Appearing Currently 

The periodical liitralure constantly contains accounts oi new courses of cnti 
cal evaluation These should be reported by individuils or small committees 
The journal Educational Leadtiditp with whieh the Curruuhim Journal 
was merged is tiu chief periodical source in this field 

The hulleliT’s of city counlv ind state dcpiriments of education while 
usufillv dealing with programs ol curriculum desdopmem in progress do ohen 
(oiUain analytic nntcnals also 

Hrj(U})(e\ on the CoCumeufar Piogram 

McKown Harrv C A(tivitie\ nt the Elemcfilaiy Sthonl (Niu ^ urk McC^rav 
Hill Hook Coiiijiany Ine 

Extta ( u^iiculai 'itlivitus (Revised edition Non York Mu Mumillin 

Comp iny 19^7) 

Ono, Henry / and Hamrin, S A, CoCurricuh) m the Flemi ntary 

\chool\ (Nch York D Appleton ( entiiry Coinpiin Iiu 11^7) 

I iJiRY Paul W, Supervising Erlra-Curricular tdivilus (New Y'ork MiCr.iw- 
Hill Hook Company. Inc 19^0) 

Set also texts on guidance principles ol sccondirv cdutaiuin iiul sceondaiy 
schnoi administration as well as voluminous pciiodicii Iitenlure 
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The Study of Materials of Instruction and the 
Socio-Physical Environment 


The growth Jiiil development of the pupil in the modem school are 
jllteied not only by the nature of the euirieulum and the quality of 
lustiuction bul aho by the enuroninent that the school and community 
piovide Ihe modem pupil is liteially surrounded by a prolusion of aids 
to his leaiuing, sueh as eoncrete materials ol all kinds, bcxiks, visual aids, 
audio aids, exhibits and hundreds ol ullicis The leainiiig takes plaee in 
an (iiviionmeiiL that is more or less roinfortable and stimulating The 
facilities and equipment provided delermine the iieliness and variety ol 
his cxpciiences At the same time he encounteis personalities that alleet 
his own personality in many different ways Added to these factors that 
affect his giowth il should be remembered that he is cxjiosed to a wide 
variety of inHuenees in life outside the school that in many eases are 
wholesome and lonstructive but that too often are known to be destruc- 
tive and damaging I he school is faced with the problem of dctcimining 
the extent to which these many eltiiieiits of the learning situation may 
be leading to unfavorable child development Olten Ihe study of these 
conditions can be most effectively conducted if there is a cooperative 
attack on the problem by all agencies in the community that arc con- 
cerned with the raising ol the level of living for all members of ihe group 
Success has attended such efforts in many places 

It IS an unfortunate fact that such wide variations exist in the level of 
educational facilities among the schools of this country These differences 
are due in part to differences in the wealth of the communities, differ- 
ences in their willingness to support well-rounded educational programs, 
and unfortunatelv often to ineffective educational leadership which docs 
not have a deal vision of what is desirable In many localities where 
there ate scveic financial hraitations we find excellent programs con- 
ducted by a staff that by exeicising ingenuity is able to make the most of 
what is available The problem of equalising educational opportunity 
IS being given careful consideration in this country The seriousness of 
the situation is revealed by the fact that the range in current per pupil 
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cost for ilie school year, 1941-1942 by states ranged from $32 98 to 
$171 H9 ' 

The inHucnce of conditions in the socio physical environment on child 
development is clearly revealed by Ludden in a recent study of dclin 
quents in a large city in New \oik In this investigation data were 
assembled for iwo groups nf pupils in grades 7 to 9, one of them con 
^listing of piijiils who had come into direct contact with the court, the 
other of pupils who had not had such loniact An analysis of the data 
showed significant differences bctwTcn the gioups on the following list 
of Items - 


Factor Ctftrcnl rnlm 

1 living 111 i delinquency arc i i) id 

a ChrnnDlrjgK al tivei igtntss— mv amount BBS 

living in a low kiu ana — 4i\er.ige iiiiiki Sao 1 nionih B 

4 Living 111 ii broken lionic 7 50 

5 DiHeient lionics lived in, il mon dun one fi 7fi 

fi Poor school attend iiue— over five absences 6 

7 leiins iL|)( ued in school— over one 640 

R School f'liluK s— more dun one subjed G 19 

q lerms vsiib Tiding marks— (v\o or inoic 5G1 

10 IntilligeiKt below (|d on Otis test to G 

11 Low rmplovmcnt staiiu ol iaiher 472 

ij limes L.irdv it sduiol— iny numbei 4 65 

1'^ rileg.il lijsenus from sihooi— over five 4 ^2 

14 liUeiinuh lie position in sdding group 2 in 


It can be seen that in the list of ncms that often accompany delin- 
quency then aic six that are ulated 10 the home and eight that aic 
lelated to the sehotd cnviionmcnt kivc of the six irlattd to the home, 
namely, di liiu|utiiey aiea lowient aiea bioken home, mobility of the 
home, and low econoniu stains of the laihti an closely assoiiated with 
econoinit conditions I'hcv should be inattcu ol concern to the entire 
tommunitv Pooi school ad|ustinent of delinquents is indicated by most 
nl the futois lelaud to the school Coricrtion of the conditions over 
which the school has direct control would undoiibiedly do much to 
climiiiati the factors that coiitiibutL directly to delinquency Close 
cooperation beiween the school and conimuniiy agencies is necessary if 
social and economic conditions in the eommunity are to be improved 
I hey are the result of trends in modem life that are matters of piofound 
concern to all who arc seeking to moke living Em all people richer and 
more wholesome Then ronection may require many far-reaching social, 
economic and political reforms 

ID T Blose and H F Alv‘es Statistics of School Systems, ^940 and 
(Washington D C Federal Securily Agenev 1944) Vol 2, Ch 3 

3 Hall ice Liiddcn \nliripating Cases of Juvenile Dclinquenc\ School and Soviet-^ 
Vol ^9 (February 12 lyj-l), pp 123 126 

See also W C Kvarareus Juvenile Dcfiniyitrncv and the School (Yonkers on Hudson, 
\\ Wnild Bonk Coinpanv iqj'i) 
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StCT/ON I 

METHODS OF STUDYING MATERIAI S OF INSIRUCTION 

Kinds of instructional aids To cany on the actuities of the modern 
school a great variety of instructional aids are necessary The use of sonic 
of Lheni lequiics special apparatus The \aluc of (onimunity lesouicts 
as a means of vitalizing instruction and making it meaningful is generally 
recognized \s a basis of picUniinarv analysis the following list of kinds 
of instructional aids is presented 

I General Instructional Supplies 
\ Printed or written materi,ils 

1 hooks pcuodicaU bulletins punphlcts 
i Charts diagrams graphs tables 
] Cartoons clippings 

4 Maps and globes (relief product and industry pnpuHlion ninlill 
etc ) 

25 Postcis 

6 Practice (.xercists uorkbonks tests 
B Visual aids 

1 Pictures (photogr iplis ol persons places pioiesscs leprodiiclions 
of works (it irt) 

2 Motion pictures with and wiihom sound 
\ Lantern slides still films 

\ Stcrcograptis 
( Audio lids 

I Ridro present uions and ir instiipiions 
-! Plionoi>r iph records 
i 1*1 i\s ind dr on 111/ iiioiis 
D ( oncrcu irnttrials 

1 pKhibits (sjieenntns il hum md Ho' 1 mudils of mithinery or 
plads indusin il and iiiiuiil piutluels business iornis) 

2 Museum collections 

^ Meisuring iiistrunienis 
4 Gardens inimals toys 
fj Laboraloi\ appiiiluv 
11 \ppiratus re(|iiii((l 

\ Motion picture projciiois nul screens sound piojtclois Mcwers 
h I'luinogr ipbs and rafho sets 
C hlacklioircls and bulleiin bonds 
U Sand tables upiJiia green house 
L Consiiuclion materials tools work benches 
I Health edutation ipparitus ecjuipment supplies games 
G Musical instruments science equipment 
H Museum roorns and exhibit cases 
III Com lets with Community Resources 
A Trips, excursions tours journeys 

B Direct participation m eomiiiunily affairs— social economic, political 
industrial 

C Community surveys, clean up tampaigns etc 

D Church, theater, recreation wclfire agencies, press industry govern 
meiiL 
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Determining the adequacy of provisions for instructional aids That 
some of these aids are not adequately supplied in many school systems 
was clearly re\taled by a survey of the kinds of aids piovided for teachers 
m 110 cities with populations of over 30,000 The results of this survey 
are given in the table below 

Aids and Dimcu Mqsi 1 kL(^i]>MiY Pruvihid 10 Tmciiihs n\ ihl .Sciione SYS^L^ 

\C I NTH s • 


4ids and Devices 

C lilts 

over /fjo,f)oo 

III papula 
/iciii with 
af’Ciicies ** 

( Ilia 

^ 0,000 

too 000 111 
populalton 
with n^enctfs 

9 / ( lilts 
jo rHJd 

(o itoo ni 
populalioii 
with nt^nint s 

/ oinl irtnup 
' j/a ( ities 

with 

figenries-f 

Nutn- 

hr? 

Ffi 

Ctnl 

1 

A’uifi 

her 

Pfi 

i cut 

A uin 
bt ) 

Pf-l 

Cirit 

iViidi 

Ixr 

Pit 

Cent 

(>) 

(s) 

(j) 

( 1 ) 


«’) 

( 1 ) 

m 

( 9 ) 

Hooks 

af) 

ID 

3'* 

K(i 

-7 

f*7 

K5| 

74 

( liarls 

■i? 

Ol 

•4 


111 

1 

(lU 

44 

I xliilnts 

21 

1 I'l 

16 


1 - 

1" 

44 

4" 

( lohes 

iH 

' 1' 

'9 

41 

» 1 

' n 

' 4 ' 

|6 

1 inlrin slides 

10 

H(J 

12 

O' 

^7 

H 7 

l|H 


Maps 

iH 

II 

2 1 

Go 

21 

oa 

0(1 

44 

Museum rollccticins 

.1 


H 

•I \ 



'|0 


IMrturcs 

2() 1 

fl(l 

1 

% 

■i? 

S7 

"7 

1 

79 

l’hnnogr,iph iccurds 

1 r, 

1 1 

2 1 

(lU 

1 h 

-,S 

4 1 

10 

Posters 

1“ 

10 

M 1 

P* 

10 ' 

Ol 

4'* 

14 

Silent riKHics 

17 

"t 

-I) 

00 

IM 


7 " 

7' 

Sountl moMLS 


7 

1 

1 1 

2 

(1 

n 

R 

Riilio 

7 

16 

la 

II 

' 1 

I-) 

n 


Still nims 

6 

' 1 

1 

0 


(1 

1 1 

1 u 

SlcungTjphs 

1 

1 1 

1 

<) 



K 

7 

Miscelldiieous 

i " 

' 1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

1 1 

III 


Rraii table Of ihp Inrly lour shim rml-ndenls of ciUiv n\ir nm hunilrpd ihniLsrinrl iiniuiliMnn whn 
answered Lhc queslion-« ihirly nine or 89 pir icnl repciTlcU Iinlini di ihe iIlvui nr iid hi Ledchin^ 

mii'«l Irequenlh supplied In iPdchrrs by schn<»l svslrin aKl>ncu^ I'rr crnK are bKurfd on Ihf basis of Ihe 
numbrr iif supiniiUnili Ills ans>^frinK ih( sjiOdfic quisUon 

‘Aids to / iemintary \rdool Training Thwitinih ItarbooA of the DeparLinenl of LleiniiUai> SLhnoI 
IVinripiils (WashinKtnn TIC \dliiinal 1 dural inn AssocdUnn 1914) t’ ihj 
**lhr numbir of ciLics in edeh size ftroup ansvirrinn ihc qucslinn 

t While 114 eiues reported agencies which supplied devices only iid indicated Lbe kinds of aids mch.L 
frequenlly diblribuipd 

The I upon ol the survey coininents as follows on the findings and 
their implications for supervision - 

1 Maps globes phonograph records pictures cliArts, slides posters and 
exhibits y\ere (in this order) the devices used most regulirlv by schools 
of all sizes Large schools enrolling over one thousand pupils reported 
more frequently the use of motion pictures sound films and other 
equipment requiring costly projection devices Would it be possible 

^ Aids lo flrmentnry School Teachfrife, Thirteenth Yearbook of the Dcpiilmeiit of 
Llemcntaiy School Principals (Washiiiglon, DC, National Lducaliou Assucuiion, 
1934) PP 15B 159 
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ihrougli a centraliz itinn of equipment to provide small schools with a 
^ater variety ol aids? 

2 About 50 per cent of the principals reported a special interest m slides 
and still films Not more than one third of the principals reported a 
special interest in anv other kind of device Interest in ' sound movies' 
was reported by less then s per cent Apparently a large proportion of 
principals have no special iniercsls in the field of devices in tearhiiig^ 
Does this implv a latk of interest in the specific and detailed aspects of 
instruction/' 

^ School svstcins supply rc^ulirlv such luninum devices as globes and maps 
Less thin 50 per cent ol the svsluus provide such devices as slides phono- 
graph lecurds pictuics and silent movies Docs this indicate \ tendency 
for the parch ising of supplies to fall into fixed grooves and ruts^ 

4 About 47 pci cent of the principals reported that pictures vsere obtained 
from the teacher, the PI A and sources other than the local school 
system Other devices (posters phonograph records exhibiis charts and 
aquaria) were supplied by the oiiisidc ageiuics m about one rase in frmi 
Tins fad stems to link up with the impliniion of the previous pira 
griph— that the 'idministr itioii falls into ruts when it comes to supplying 
schools with teaching aids and that non-official sources must be used to 
break down trndiuornl praciiccs 

r, Pupils obtain or make posters as aids to iciclung according to 51 per 
cent of the principals Also in more thin out third ol the schools the 
pupils make or olitaiiv exhibits charts and pictures lypcs of devices 
which might be obnined or inuU bv pupils in greater numbers thin 
reported include slides maps school muscimis ind aqiiina 

6 The public library the local iniiseimi and ihe school cltpartment are 
the chief sources of devices for most schools Pictures chins, and slides 
(in this order) are the devices most frcqucntls borrow’cd l)v schinils Rela- 
tivclv lew cUvirca were reported is borrowed from business or industry 

7 About do per cent of the primqiah clcpind upon jirofessioiial biilkLi/i/» 
and leaflets to kccjj tlicm informed is to developments m the field of 
aids to leadung \boul one third of the principils expect the teacher to 
lielp himself— in man) instances probiblv with tlit prineipah guidance 
About j per cenc of ihe prineipils m iclt no spicial effort to keep their 
sthools ibreast of the new devclopmenis Does ihis link up wiih the fart 
that a numbtr of principals hid no spend interest in devicesi' 

B \ ni.ijnnt) of principals 11 ported th it tlu.11 course of study gave some 
attention to the aids to teaching wliiili should iccompany ihc content 
Seven ]ki cent of the courses vvtie leporled as not reall) rieiling with 
devins Is there a hiatus here which might he l iken up if more principals 
(leveliiped a spenil interest in tlevues’ 

The results of this suivey loi relatively large ciUcs reveal a situation 
that IS not at all satisfactory Special attention should be called to the 
few places that now supply radio equipment and moLton-pirture films, 
both of which arc recognized as being highly potent educational instru 
mentalities It is obvious that conditions m places smallei dian those 
included in this study are undoubtedly even less satisfacioiy with respect 
to all of the items listed in the preceding table It is known that in most 
of the small luial schools of this countiy the msLiuetional equipment is 
wholly inadequate for carrying on a well-rounded educational program 
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Expenditures for textbooks and library books The amount of money 
spent for textbooks and library books vanes widely from place to place 
In a recent study of practices in New York the range m amounts spent 
and books available given in the table below was revealed The data 
are for a selected gioup of secondary schools typical of the state as a 
whole 


\ \HtArioNs IN I’KaMsioNs oi IlnoKs IN Su'crrn Nivv \ drk Schikiij» * 


Lfvrl 


itiiou>}t \p(nt jot 
pn Pupil 


4iitraf^i Wurnher nf 
Hooks pfT Pupil 
in / thiai\ 


-idded that 
1 1 at per Pupil 


Hijfiiesr 
Median 
\ owesL 


»| 

U rjfl 

n 


1 - 
2 — 


f 9 
u 2 


* Data are adapted frimi a Ublc in Dora V Smith F.)aluahng /fji/rufnnfi in ‘ircondary Si hoot Eni( 
Ink Fnglnh Mrmnuraph \n i| nf the Mauunal Council nf Tcachefb of Fn^lish (Chirasn III iq4i) 
P ijo 


The variations shown in the table au very striking J hr highest 
amount spent p(r pupil was ${ 43, the low'csr amount speni w'as nothing 
at all The langc in number of books available langtd fioin 22 books pci 
pupil to 2 books a latio ol 11 10 1 The luimbti of bf)oks added to the 
library vaiicd from ng hooks to o books An additional rlicck showTcl 
that ihe percentage of books recommended by The Stmidind Catalog 
for High ^(hool Libuiues actually available that year varied from 54 
pLi cent m a suhuiban scliool to onlv g per cent lu a small ceiuial rural 
school The problem of pm chasing hooks is complicated foi the large 1 
schools bv' ilu numbers ol pupils involved Provision lot ,ui ad(f|iiaii 
range ol hooks for limited numbers of pupils laves the resources nf 
sinallei eoiimuinuics 

Locating needs of instructional materials Then aie many ways in 
which the siipeivisoi tan locate needs of insii uetional materials The 
analysis of the requiremciUs of ihc course ol study w'lll indicate some cl 
the kinds of materials needed for effective instruction The lesults of lesis 
will show the fields in which there aic weaknesses that may be due to lack 
of the piopcr kind of instrueiional ecjuipinent In many schools teachers 
make out foimal written requests for materials they need to eaiiy on units 
of woik kn aua]>sis of these requests is a very helpful means of locating 
needs The study of inventories will reveal limiLalions of supplies 
Library recoids will indicate the kind and extent of fiee reading done by 
the pupils Any deficiency here may be due lo ihe fact that there is an 
inadequate supply of mleicsting books and other leading materials An 
analysis of books, magazines, and periodicals supplied to children by 
private and rental libraries may prove to be very revealing 

A suivey by the supeivisoi of the extent lo which the teachers have 
drawn upon the resources of the community to vitalize their teaching 
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through ExcursionSj visits, and first-hand contacts may show the need of 
bringing these possibilities to the attention of the teachers 


Ncmdik of liMEs Each Type of Imihuciiunyl Mafirials Was Obsirvfji 
In 501^ Aritiimiiic Lissons* 




f 1 ndf 




lusUuLlional Matenal 


— 


1// 

('1 


1 

1 






.Vr) 

-Yo 



\ Hooks 






1 No books Used 

|f^ 

(12 

71 1 

iHi 

3 t> 

j IHsic text III bands of the piipiK 

7 ' 

HCi 

10(> 1 

277 

ji 
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* The Teaching of ArUhmtin. Tenth Yearbook of (he Valmnal Council of TeaUiera of Mathematics 
(New York Bureau of Publications leachcri College Columbia University 1915) P <6 
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The most direct method of locating needs is through the observation 
of the work in the schools and through interviews with principals and 
teachers One procedure that has been very helpful is the use of check-lists 
to record the kinds of materials observed in use during lessons Such a 
plan is more significant than securing from teachers lists of supplies on 
hand, since the fact that they are on hand does not assure cither that they 
are being used 01 that they arc being used cllectively 

The results of one application ol this piocedure aie shown by the 
data in the table on page 449 They are based on icports of observations 
of lessons by principals of the kinds ol materials used by a selected group 
of teachers from all parts of the countiy during typical .iiithraetic lessons 
The table shows the wide vaiicty of inaieiials that tan be used by leathers 
of arithmetic It also shows the relatively small numbei of tcacliers 
who were using such means ol \itali/ing insuurtion as supplerntniarv 
pamphlets, pi ogi ess graphs, objects bulletin boaids exhibits andillustia 
live materials collected fiom the toniiiiunU) The textbook niinico 
graphed materials and exeieises cojned from the blatkbnaid eonstitulecl 
the major souues of the work ol the class Snnilai data based on repoits 
of observation in one school or in one scliool s\sum would luinish ihe 
supervisoi with ample information as to the nsi ol \aiit)us kinds ol 
inateiial in aritliinciic classes Since the* supcivisor cannot con\(nicnrl) 
visit all classes lie should secuic the help of principals in gatheiiiig the 
desired inlotmation 

Evaluating uses of materials The avaiiabiliiy ol good m itcnals does 
not insure then eficctivc use An excellent pi in loi evaluating the use 
of textbooks bv teachers is based on an analysis of iln 11 usi s 111 rejiresc nta 
tive schools in New York state which appeared in the bulletin, Inloiinal 
Teaching Sciies, Circular 'The Use of Textbooks Three levels of 
use are desrnbccl the formal less formal uid the nilotnial The clcscrip 
tions that art given suggest steps that may lead inw.nd better practice 
The plan is presented in the chart on pages 451 452 

Studying the quality of instructional equipment ^V'henevel studies ol 
equipment have been made, wide variations in tin ainoiint and cjualitv ol 
supplies have been found The differences from place to place aie due 
to such faclois as lack of funds, a nanow view ol the possibilities and 
requirements of a subject, the [iiiiiled vicwjioini of the supcrvisoiy and 
teaching stall and the indifference or lark of initiative ol the teaching 
staff The pioblcm is further complicated it the pupils are rcquiicd to 
pui chase their own textbooks and other supplies, since this almost always 
results in a severe limitation of materials 

On the basis of study in a number of school systems Zirbes * conceived 
the notion of pieparing descriptions of levels which can be used to rate 

4 Laura Ziibes, Compaialivr Sliirfirj 0/ Cwrrriil Prflclirrr ru Rrarfing ti'ini Techniques 
for the ImpTOvemeiit of Teaching Cnnlriliuiions lo tdiictilioii No ^16 (New \ork 
Bureau of Publicatioi'is 1 earhers CoUegc Calumbid Unocraii^, igzB) 
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the quality and kinds of materials being used by classes in reading in 
various grades 7 he scale on page 453 is an adaptation of her descriptions 
of levels, for one group of grades It contains a series of four levels and a 
definition of the characteristics of an instructional program at each level 
The value of this device lies largely m the fact that it has been found very 
helpful in stimulating the study of local supplies and the purchase and 
use of a much wider vaiiet) of books and other materials 

Baldwin ® has devised another form of rating to evaluate and deter 
mine the adt-qnary of eqiiqimcnt in the social studies He first made a 
careful study of the kinds of materials used m many school systems in 
social studies classrooms He then checked the equipment against the 
generally accepted Qb]eclivfs of llu sub|e(l Hi also had ihe materials 
rated as to their ^aluc On the basis ol his analysis he then drew up lists 
of the kinds of e(]uipm(nt that ait ncassaiy for effiruni teaching ol the 
socnl studies, with assigned ranks as to ih( n nnpnrraiicc Rv chcilting the 
ecjuipnicni available in any school against the Ralrlwin list, ir is itlaiivcly 
simjdc lo dcLeniunc the (UfKicncics \ pouion of his checklist of refer 
ence books and penoditals for junior high schools is given on pages 454- 
155 


Ptan for Evahiaunc Usi 01 Tiktuooks* 


Formal 


I eu Formal 


Informal 


1 Who (\eirrm\nes the < 

I earhers and supcrvisorv 
officers iTiinitclj itcly re 
sponsible have little or 
no cliojcc in the selcc | 
Lion 


oicc of textbooh^^ 

Chosen b) principal uul 
superviiors 


hoien cooperatively bv 
securing jurlgment cif 
every one cuncenied in 
ilufhng leacherA 


2 Whai If the administrative provision fo\ ihe mr 0/ tfxlhnoks^ 


Kept as «i set for the ex- 
clusive use of one class 

Texts lent to class for the 
period of time needed 

I xch inged freely 
vinous classes 

among 

y How are textbooks used in making aruguinenZr^ 

C urriculum determined 1 
by textbooks 

More than one textbook 
used Teacher supplies 
other materials 

Texts find other books 
used as references Pu- 
pils seek and use other 
materials 


* Published by Ihe Stale Education Jlepsrlmenl Albany N V 


f* J W Baldwin Social Studirj Laboratory, Contributions to Education No 371 
(New York Bureau ot Puhhcaiions Teachers College Cnlumhia Universilv 1929) 
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Pi AN FOR Evai HATING Usi* OF 1 LXTBOOKS (Continued) 


Formal Less Formal . Informal 


4 What provision u made for dtffetenres tn pupil ability to use texti^ 


All pupils m same class 
use same set of bonks 
simultaneously 

'Teachers chouse diflcrcnt 
books which pupils 
mav use 

y irious books of differ 
ent degrees of difficulty 
used at same time de 
pending upon ability 
ind interests of pupils 

5 Hau) do teachers u\e textbooks in oial woih^ 

In classes such as or<il ' 
reading or social 

studies pupils ire rc 
quired to follow si- 
lently in iheir own 
books 

One gioup lakes turns 
reading pages of sloiy 
to other group 

tliss becomes audience 
lor new story which 
one pupil h.is (hosiii 
md prepared in ad- 
Mnce 

6 What It done tf thf hnoK is too difjimll lot soiiu 

pupih'' 

'■Jcculicr reads clilHcuU 
portions U) pupils who 
cannoL understand 

text 

Pupils basing diffiruks | 
are required to rertid 
with speci il emphisisj 
upon \o( ibularv 

11 tiMs ire too diffieuli 
easier books winch pu 
pil can umlcrstancl and 
cnpiy arc made a\ad 
ilik 

7 ]\hnt M iiiadf (to indn'idual dilfstent i i’ 

tntire class is assigned 
same number of pages 

Aiuount of work sailed 
for different sections ol 
class 

\ common theme or 
topic IS followed but 
inaieirils and refei 
enees aie \ incd accord 
mg tu indiMcluil alnli 
lies iTul interests 

fl Fo what extent rue pupih refjuned to ma\(e} th 

p roT]te}it\ of f)ook\f 

Pupils musi know what 
author sass and agree 
With ideas of teacher 

Pupils allowed to ques 
linn lulhnr s or leach 
er s sijteir"nts 1 

i 

Pupils are taught to re 
ser\e ludgmcnt seek 
evidence and exchange 
ideas belore forming 
opinions 

1 ' 

() ]Vhat IJ the goal to he 

attained in the use of textbooks? 

\fasiery of suhjert-matter 
IS the goal 

! 

Mastery of the tools of 
learning is the goal 

Desirable attitudes, ap 

1 preciations, abilities, 

habits and skills are the 
goals 
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Formal j Less Formal j Informal 


10 How are pupils tested after the completion of f/ien work? 


Class IS given wriLten ex- 
aminaLion on conLtnt 
of text and is required 
Lo attain a fixed stand 
ard 


Pupils iiia\ not be ex 
amincd but teachers 
mirk on daily itcita 
tions 


Success is measured bv 
the satisfactory com 
pletion of tasks chosrn 
or assigned on the basis 
of the individual pu 
pil s age, progress, and 
ability to achieve 


ScALL ON RCADINC MaTFRTALS 
Fourth Fifth and Sixth Grides 


I evf 1 One 

Textbooks on oiliur subjects 

Jljsil rcadci (one only) 

Supplement try readers 

*1 tvel Two 

Fcvibooks on nihti subjects 

Basal readers (niore than one) 
Suppkmeniarv readers 

liaditional juacuccs 

lypical iiuensive program usually nar- 

hooks in sets 

row with gri iter emphisis on oral 
lhan on silent rending 

Coiisidcud gouil in 1910 
, Must books in sets 

Vserage iinouiit il id 

^ Vvenge imouni re id 

jtli gi ulc V' thousand cvoids 

Jib gnde 150 271^ tlionsind words 

•,lU r’ uU 10(1 iofi Llunis uul uoids 

lyih gruU -^oo jiyo iliousand words 

(ith grade ir,ti -!',(' tluiusiiui words 

tub grade, bmi iliousmd words 

I ( lu 1 Fluee 

Level fovi 

Incident il iciding test 

Lilcril use of reading in ill letivities 

honks in other subjects 

Textbooks in olhei subjects 

I itci iiy reader 

1 iterijv renders 

Study rtadei 

Stiidv readcis 

Othei iLidcrs 

fiifoiinalion il books 

References 

M iga/iiRs 

Reidings 

Poetry 

Poems 

Bookv on special [opus 

Books for wide reading 

Characteristic minimal requirements in 

Progressive reLOniinend itions for inter- 

progressive situations and in good 

mediUe grades 

courses of study 

Unnamed books aie selected cm the 
basis of classroom aciiviLies and in 
dividual interests 

One or two sets— several books' in 

tower readers, only one or two sets 

groups 

Several groups of books of various sons 
iiid Icveiv of difficulty 
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Slalf on Rladinc Materials (Continued) 


J rvpJ Three 

I evel I’oui 

Many individual copies 

Many single copies in well bahinced 
variety for recieation and enrichment 
Reference books 

Magazines 

Access to libraries 

\ SCI age amount read 

jth grade, 300 Lhousmel words or 
more 

5lh giadc, 700 thousand words or 
more 

6th grade. Boo thousand words or 
more # 

1 


A SECTION OF BAIDU INS (HlCKlISf 
Hooks, Pirioiiuals Lie 

Alrnanar World, prefeireci (i for dcpariincnO 
1 ruvclopcdias 

Children's ueiicnl (i for dcparuiicnt) 

Histarical (i fur dL[)arimcnt) 

Newspaper, local daily (i for department) 

Periodicals 

Cinrent Fvent^ (i for each pupil) 

National Geographic Magazine (i for dtp inment) 

Yearbooks ^tai€\mtn’i and Amirtcan (i for each deparinicntj 
Collateral reading's 

Biography (many for dcparinienl) 

Oeographicil readers (lo copies each ol ^ or 4 scries foi iht depai tment) 
Government and si ite bulleiins (many for department) 

Historirnl dotunieiiis (many fur depiriintni) 

Historical heiion (many for dtparimcnt) 

Historical plays (several for department) 

Sourcebooks (few for dcpariinent) 

Supplementary texts (2 per pupil per subject) 

Mais Charts, Atlasps 
Globes, political (1 for eicli room) 

Maps historieal (1 set of 6 for department) (Ainentaii series) 

Politual physical wall maps 
iVlrica (1 for department) 

Asia (1 for department) 

City (i for department) 

Europe (1 for each room) 

Hemisphere (i for department) 

North America (i for each room) 

South America (1 for department) 

State (1 for department) 

United States (i for each room) 

World (1 for each room) 
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Slated outline maps 

Europe (1 or 2 for department) 

North America (1 for department) 

South America (1 for dt-parimetit) 

United States (i for each room) 

World (1 for department) 

Miscellaneous maps 

Population (man) small ones for each room) 

Rainfall (many small ones for each room) 

Relief maps (made by pupils) 

Mias historical (1 for depirtnunt) 

Vtlas, geographical (1 for depariinent) 

Desk outline maps (many for each room) 

PuTLIUrS AND ViSlIAI \lDS (M ISC H I ANF OLs) 

Colhciitins topical (many for l icli mom) 

Illustrated booklets (few for tlepartiuLiu) 

I aige mounted picluics (lew foi each room) 

Motion pit ture films (few fur dtpaitmcnt) 

Phoiogriphs (cullctuon for depanmcni) 

Slides (luanv (or all looms) 

Sttfimship and railw ly folders (m iny for each room) 

Wall pictuies (few well chosen cichrooin) 

Many cities have siandaicl (quipmcnt spccifiraiions wliuli may be used 
10 tlicrk tht adtqiinty of ttjuipjncnr' 

The rating ol textbooks Many kinds ol snnt riids loi laiing text 
hooks and otlut supplies liavc been devised TIuy nsiialb consist of a 
series of items which aie tonsidcicd in making the appinisal The score 
cards range from brief lists oi very geneinl items 10 dabuiatL stales Some 
limes these items are given weights I he rating a book receives is based 
on a composite of these wtighicd usults 

Whipple made a study of the Kerns consideied in selecting textbooks 
found on store caitls Rccause of the highly suggestive nature of her 
findings the list of items is reproduced in the table on pages 456 45® 
Whipple comments on these data as follows 

1 There IS pratiuilly unanimous agrcemcni rnnrcrning the importance of 

■ Content" ‘PhysiLdl Make Up ' md Aids to Instiuttinn fllciiis 1 2. 

and S) a*’ shown by the high frequencies for each of these items 

2 There is wide disagreement concerning (he iniportanc-c of many stand 
ards A large majority of iJie items listed are mentioned on only a few 
score cards and receive small jierceniagcs of mention 

Few of the qualities reported arc described in objective terms In fact, 
only 13 per cent of the total number of items listed on the score cards 
may be considered objeciive 

a The most compreliensive discussion nf standards for lating equipment available is 
given in Materials of Iiutruction, Yeaibook of the Department of Supervisors 

iiici Directors of Insinicuon (V\ ashiiigion I) C, National Education Association, 1935) 
7 Gertrude Whipple Pioccilures I'setl in Selecting 1 extliooks, Elementary School 
Joiirnalj Vol 36 (June 1936) p 7 ®^ 
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Items Consid^rld in Silkctlo Textbooks When Score Cards Anr Usto* 




Percentage 

Percentage 


Item 

nf Srnre Cffrdj- 

of Total 


Mentioning 

Frequency of 



Item 

Mention 

1 Cuiuenl 



a 

Ease of comprehension 

ion □ 

M 

b 

Value 

100 0 

1 

r 

Scope 

70 8 

1 i 

d 

Aliundance o[ material 

]6 7 

h 

e 

Unspecifled 1 

H *) 

1) r, 

TouT 


1 nil (J 

11 1 

1 

j Physjnl Makr-Up 1 



a 

T\pe 

qi 7 ^ 

1 77 

h 

Dindin^ 

8^^ 

r,o 

c 

Paper 1 

70 b 

1 t) 

rl 

Arraupcinem of pa^e 

4 ' 7 

] 1) 

€ 

I incs 

1)3 

I f) 

f 

IllusirKfve nuicnal 

11 

' 1 


Spaciii^r of \\(ir(ls and letters 

2', 0 

I 0 

h 

Size of hook 

2r, 0 

J 0 

j 

Width of inaryius , 

21) H 

R 

; 

Genera) appearance | 

au 8 

8 

k 

Shape 

'2 5 

5 

1 

Size and (Icarncss of inar|;ina 1 notes and 
index 

4 ^ 

2 

ni 

Wcig[ht ol book 

4 2 ' 

2 

n 

1 Unspecified j 

"3 

03 

Total 

1 

)l>0 u 

ZS 9 

*) to Insirucdon 



a 

Sliid) exercises 

7IJ fl j 

() H 

h 

Graphic mattrial 

1 

1 9 

c 

Index 

58 3 

2 ^ 

d 

1 able of contents 1 

4'-, B 

* 9 

r 

I’rovision fur cfTuicnt use 1)> tcaclier 1 

17 '1 

' 9 

/ 

References and luliJiORTaphs | 

11 1 

» 1 


Tests and norms 

20 H 

1 1 

h 

Preface j 

2-, 0 

1 0 

1 

Pupil mauual aLcoinpan)mg book 

20 R 

1 0 

1 

Glossary | 

20 R 

H 

k 

Appendix 

20 8 

8 

1 

Pronuiiciation aids 

1C7 

(1 

rn 

IiuroduLiinn In pupil 

Bj 

3 

n 

Remcdi i 1 material 

4 2 

2 

0 

Title page 

fZ 

2 

P 

Drill maierial 

1 

42 

0 ^ 

I oial 

1 

83 3 

zi 3 


* Gertnide Whipple ‘Procedures Ubed in Selecling TeatboDka " EUmenlary Sihoi' Journal Vil 36 
(June, ipj6) pp 760 775 
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Item 

Pfrceyita^e 
uf Scort: Cards 

Mentioning 

Item 

Percentage 
of Total 
Frequency of 
Mention 

Method 



a Developmenl of reading hahiU ind skilb 

21; 0 

4 

Currel Liiun Asith othti siil)|ecl niatici and 
aLiiMliti'i 

20 B 

1 0 

r Recognition nl group -^nd in(1i\ulinl dillei 
cnees 

16 7 

fi 

d Vuiciy n( ispes of -irtiMlies 

if» 7 

(1 

( Piovision Icji enriLlvmcnl nl \ori1mln\ 

1 2 r, 


/ Fle.xiliilil\ nl method 

1 

r, 

g Rerognilion of piinciplcs uf ps^Lllnlug) 

Hi 

3 

// Ojjpto louiiv foi piijnls to disco\cr ciiisc and 
c'TcLt 

Hi 

3 

1 OpportuniL) lor popiK in dcxclop general 
pnnuplrs 

^ 3 

3 

j Atieniioa in pupil 

1 2 

8 

K Opportunity foi Tpplsing gcncril principles 

4 2 

a 

f Topjtil tinphiai" 

2 

2 

or J*rovisinn fur super\iscd stndv 

1 2 

2 

II f'lispLuficd 

12 r, 

0 

To( il 

(12 r, 

(1 H 

1^ Oh)Lttivcs 

n Haimony uiili pdut'nion il aims 

i(i 7 

0 B 

(1 Hcsir ilile 'iicitodcs tiuI tronnniinl hihiis and 
skilU 

Hi 

f) 

f Strong inotnes loi iiul pciinincrit inteicsts 
in reading 

B3 

3 

(i Ofj[cffiy<s of the roiirvr of stiuly 

f 2 


f Ruli and viricd cspciitncc 

4 z 

2 

/ Correct siaiuliKK iiid ulrils in use ol Fug 
lish 

1 2 

2 

g ^'isino 0) min in mlitjon lo Ins tn\iinnji)ont 

4 2 

1 

/; Ideals of high gndc liutinn li\ing 

4 2 

1 

1 ITiispci jficd 

4 z 

0 2 

Tfii il 

41 B 

2 l) 

6 Orgini/Ttioii 

a Oi gani/iiion Tiound sigmhnni prnlilrnis 

12 r, 

0 r, 

b Ps^chologinl raihci thin logicil orgini/alion 

S 3 

3 

c Possibility nf omissions sviihoni destroying 
sequence 

93 

3 

fl Orgini/aiion wuliiii sclcrimns 


3 

e Plicement of pedigngiial milpriil 

i 2 

2 

/ Distribution aniounlj and balrnte of drill 

1 Z 

2 

g Unspecified 

16 7 

0 

ToLd 

20 2 

2 B 

7 Author or Authors 
a Experience 

1 

20 B 

0 B 

h Reputation 

1 7 

b 
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IIl^[s C Ri I) IN SiiKCliD Ii^xiiinciks UtiiN SroHi C\Hns Ur Lsfd 



!*i rifTilairp 

Perrentat^e 


of SroK Cards 

of Total 

Item 

Afcntioiiirfff 

Frequency of 


Item 

M( nlion 

-f Author or Aiilhois (roriO 



c I iainni|r 

M 

\ 

d PrrMtuis publiraLions ' 

( = 

2 

e Scliol irship 

* - 

2 

/ I'lnnlMrirv wilh sciciuiru invLsiigniions 

1 ^ 

2 

P iriiMp'inoii in HCieiilihr ini'etii^tlioiis 

I 

u 1 

Tni i 1 j 


2 4 

H AdaplUion in SpetifiL Needs 

an H 

1 n 

q Series to UMiicIv Bunk Hclorigs ' 



Cl Plan 

1 1 

- 

b Grad Uion in diflitultv 

‘ 1 J 

1 0 1 

I oral 

; 

0() 

10 SdcntifiL B IMS l(ii NKihdd ind (onUni 

1 - 

; [I fi 

1 1 I vpe of Bunk 

12 1 


la Rciciuv of Cdpvii^lu Date , 

, H ^ 1 

1 

1 \ (icncial ISfcriL ! 

I - 


i| Sprciil Feniures 

1 1 - ' 

2 

I-, Pulilisher 

1 ' “ 

4 

III PlUL 

1 1 -i 

1 

1 0 a 

1 

I ntal 


1 1 no d 

1 nial Frequency of Mention 


' lull 


I he suj^g^cstion that few ol ihc items Joi ilu sroie Ciiicls au ol an 
nbjerine charactci iiiclir.itis \Vhipple s belitl that it is tltsiiablt to in- 
lIucIc such Items on score eards Ihc reason is ihat subjeetne latinf^s 
based on iiiipTessions alone are‘ of little value If objective data coiitcmiiig 
charac terislies of several books are available, direet meaningful com- 
jiaiisuns can be made between them If the supcrvisoi, fui example, 
counts the number of problems in textbooks in anthmctic, the numbei of 
pictures they contain, the kinds of tests in them and similar items, a 
lonipaiison of these definite cju.intitative data lor the seveial books will 
be of great assistance in making reliable evaluation I he items appearing 
in the California score card (which is given on page 460) for evaluating 
sixth gr tide icxibooks in leading arc all clefinile points ahout which it is 
possible to secuic factual comparative data by making appropriate 
analyses of the contents of the books, laigely by counting the various 
kinds of materials that are listed on the score card 

Many nting scales have been devised foi evaluating textbooks m 
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which objective analysts of items aie included Some of the more helpful 
ones are listed below 

CRtGOR\ W M, “Scoring PI »n for Llementary Geojjnphv Texis,' ErfurnOoM 
Vol 55 (December H)J4) pp S *’7 3 M 

Kopei D and O'Connor J F Criteria for Evaluating Reading Textbooks' 
Journal oj E^periTninial hduiniiou Vol 12 (September, 1943-June 1944) 
pp 26 33 

, Procedures (or Evaluating Textbooks m Reading” Journal of Expeii 

mental Education Vol 1 a '(September 1913 [une 1944) PP S 4 
Mei KO 1 R and ^VAa^RVlAN I R Ivaluaiion ol Textbook Materials iii 
Hanclv^riting Ehmfntai^ Sthool fouinuJ Vol jfi (November 1935). pp 
2(1 J 1 1 0 

Nivvuohn C The SeJeetJon of 11 isjl Headtrs ’ Eletncnltny 'school Journal 
\ ol ja (DLCLmbcT pp 2B(» 293 

Smiih Dora V, cliaiiinan LvaluiUou of Comjiosition lexibnoks Report ol 
Nuioiiil Council ( ominiiitc Arig/ofi Joinnal, Vol 21 (April ii)S2) , pp 
2B0 294 

Wailrman I R T he Lv thution ot Anihinttic Jtvtbooks, Bulletin No nj 
(Sacramento Cilil, Siuc Depirtiiunt ol Idiicuion 1932) 

diiclMiiuo I R 'tv ilu uion ol vSpdhng 1 cKiliooks, EltTnentuiy Sthool 

JoUDial, Vol ^6 (Septembn i 9 )S) PP II 

Nuintuuis issLUi related u> the selection and evaluation ot textbooks 
are tliscusstd iii The TfxihttoJ ui hihmihon, Pai 1 JI of tiie Thniitlli 
}eaTbook ol the National Sonc'y loi tiu Siud> ol 1 ducaiion ll conlains 
a wealth cit valuable iiifoi maiion loi the supeivisoi 

Scientihc appraisal of books The supcivisoi should be lamiliar with 
the objective scientific tcchnujues (hat have In in lUili/.id in evaluate 
instiuelioual materials and be rbic 10 JippJy least the simpler pro 
(cclures in the study ol ( C|UipiiitiiL pi 101 lo its purchasi 

Bdsu 7'(JCflbu/fT?y As a means ol ihecking tlu vocabulary of icxtbooks, 
various staiidaid word lists ait avaihiblc I lit T liorndikc “ woid lists 
the Gates list and Kiant/’s” for leading, and Iht Horn 1=^ list foi 
spelling ind Bair and Gi(Iouls»‘ vorabulaiy foi Aintiitan liistoiy art 
ixaniplcs Mosl pubhslicts of piiiiiaiv uadmg itxlbooks will be glad 
U) siippl) hsis ui the vocabuldiv ustd, iiulujiing the amount ol prarlicc 
on th( various woid> tlu minihri of ntw woids pcj pagt, and smidai 
kinds of statistical inloimatiori 


^ Dlouiiiiiigton 111 I'liblic Srliocil I’lililishint? Co i(|^i 

«F L Thorndike rht Itathrii Hold IlooK (Nn\ \nrk Biiieau of Publications 
J eachers College Coluiiibu L’liiveisilv, 1921) 

E L rhomdike and I I orge Thf' reathtr\ Word Bonh f\f jn imo Umds (New 
\ork Burevu of Piiblir uioni Ituhers College rolumliii U iii\ pi ‘. iL\ iim) 

10 A I C»ates A Rradinc; Vocahtilar-^ for the Prminn (.rndis (New Vnik Hniciu of 
Publications, Teachers College Coliimlni I'niversuv ' 9^*0 

iiL L knntz The Author’s ^oidLwi (VljiiiieapoJis Minn, CuiiiLuliiiii Heseaich 


Co 1915) 

1“ E Horn A Banc 


H n/uig f utabulary, Univtrsit) of Iowa Monographs in Educa 


lion FirsL Series, Nq 4 (Iowa Cilr Iowa VmvciMl, of Iowa ig^lj) 

IS A S Barr and C W Oiftoril 1 he VocaliiiUr) oE Ameruaii Hisloiy Journal o) 


Ldilralwnal /frdrirr/i Vol so (St|)lciiihLi iqs!)) mi loj rai 
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ScoRF Card for Evaumunp Sixth Grade Textbooks in Readinc * 


Tf eighltiig 


I The icxthaok shall coiilain an appropriate amount tnd iMde van 
ely of inlnnsicdlly mtcrestinf» matcrnls to meet all tvpes of reading 
interests iiuch as sorial studies snence and literature and main 
lain a satisfaLiory bdlaiice between sueh dineit.nl types (1) 
s^ork type and appreciative rcadinf; (2) curriculum subjects and 
outside interests, and (3) poetry and prose 
a Qiianluv of material 
h Balance 

(1) Balance between piosc poetry and plass 

(2) Balincc hetueen nn|oi fields of reading materials 

(3) Bil.niuc between basic tapes ot reading inatci ills 

(4) Balincc liciween Liiiriculuin siili|ects anti initsidi interests : 

6 Recugniiion of and provision for Insii reading interests I 


J5 

'5 

25 

20 

75 


i The voLilnilaiv seni(.nic siniiiiiu im( ilumglu cuntent 

shall be appropiiatc for sixth giade pupils 


\ The materials contained 111 the itxiliook shill be nl i high hlerirv 
rh irat Ur 


I ] he textbook shall coniim ippiopiiair aids 10 |iupils foi studsing 
ihc selcdions and shall he so lUsigiud is 10 piuMilc 11 lining and 
pi ictice in developing reading skills and shall lontnn approjnjatr 
aids 10 issisi icaclicis 
n Pupil aids 
h I L i( lit 1 lids 


111! 

I‘* 




• 7 j 


uiu 


5 1 he icxthodk shall rontain a large percentage of m.itcn il not iji 

pijiing 111 ollui sixth gride readers 

li 1 he mileinl shill he so orgini/ed vsiihiri the hook as lu piescnt n 
suujIiIl leading program for sixth giadc pupils 

7 I lie icxlhook shall provide for an cxtcnsise reiiluig piogiani bv 
meins of refLieiuej to siippIcmeiUaiv and lilnaiv inilciiih 

K \ppiO])riiU ilhislrnlioiis shill he inclmled 


I on 


n The rniniit ol iIil hinik sli ill lonrorm to 1 high standard 


11 


111)0 


* 1 H Ualerman and I R Melba 'SelecUon of Sixth Grade Reading Texlbuoh^ fur Cvlifurnia Adup 
lion” California Journal of Flemrntary Education Vul j (hibruarv, igis) pp 141 


Techniques foi analyzing the contents of textboohs To make possible 
tellable, fairly objcciivc measurements of textbooks a \arict) of specific 
techniques have been devised Patty and Painter suggested a formula 
for measuring the vocabulary burdens of textbooks Hockett and Neeley 

W Patty and W L Painter A Technique For Measuring the VocihuHrs Burden 
of Textbooks Journal nf F durational Reteareh Vol 24 ('September 1^31) pp 127 13J 
J Hc>ckett Tnd Deli Neeley A Comparison of the V'oc.ahularics of Thirty Three 
i‘iiiDe>'A- E/fnirn/ms Si/ifuj/ /rji/iofif \ol 37 (Novcmhci H)3n) pp 190202 
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cleMsed a plan for studying the size, frequency, and useluliiess of the 
vocabularies in primers Vogel and Washburne ” developed a plan of 
analyzing various structural elements of reading materials that has been 
found to be of value in determining the grade placement of children’s 
reading selections These and similai procedures ” provide objective 
means of analyzing the contents and making direct comparisons between 
books Ratings based on such data art hence much more dependable than 
ratings based on subjective judgments and general impressions alone 
Other factors must be considered also 

Theie has been considciable cntinsm of the use of word lists in evalu- 
ating the vocabulary load ol textbooks and other reading materials, par- 
firuJarly by teachers of English and by st inaniicists The position is taken 
that pupil interest and need olien icc|uiic ilie use of mattiials m which 
tilt, vocabulary is considerably beyond the limiis of ihcst wni d lists, foi 
example, in an experience program in reading in the ))nmarv grades ft 
IS also contended that since wonls have dilTiiem meanings particularly 
in different contexts, the untniiral use of a list of words in evaluating a 
textbook IS an unsound pioredurc'" 

There is undoubtedly some mcni in these contentions It should how- 
ever bt pointed out ihai studies of textbooks hive shown that there 
IS a great unevtnness in the votabulaiv load especially in the priman 
giTtUs The Innden is often so gieit that slow pupils have considerable 

1" Mjhtl m<l r W W^T^hhiirnc An Oliierinc Aferbrvl of Determminjf Grade 

IMictmtiit of Cliilclrcn s ReidiiiK AlTirnils ! h mrntniy Sfhou] juuntal Vol iB (Jann 
nrv 10*^) PP ^7^ 

17 n R Ruckinfllum The Stunnfu Dcxclopintm ind FvThnnon of rexiliunk 
MjLeruls Official lUpoU (Wisluiiffton DC Deparlmenl of SiipenntcndeTiLe 

of Llie Natioinl filiuuinn \s«;ii(imon lOSll pP •'I’l 

W S Gray iiid Iteinicc Lean Makts a Hook Readable (Chicago Univcrsiiy 

nl C liK ino I'lcss iqm) 

M r HLirinU Scientific Textbook Sclerlinn SrieMr< rdnrntion Vol ly (April 
'<113) PP ">T 

V n Knight Some (onsidirUions of Mtlhoil m RtpnrI nf the Vnnrfr J CommiUee 
an 1riihm< Ur, Twentx Ninth '^carhonf of ihr Natioinl Sonety for the ^)Uidv of Erluci 
tujii (llloominRLon 111 I'ulilu School ruhlishiiiK t n ii)sn) Part I Ch \ See also 
PiTt II fh 

\ S iLMCtcn/ \ Vutabulary Grade Pljccmcni Forinnln JouTrial of Experimental 
I ducation Vol ^ (Mircli 193'|) p 236 

N Rearnc> Sentence Length »n 121 Represent tlivr First Grade Readers,” fournal 
of Fdi/cfl/ifjtiflf Rararch Vol gH (Febiiiarv 1945) pP 447 46* 

1 R Melho and 1 K Waiciinan Pictures in Geof^iphy Textbooks Ftementary 
Stiiool Journal Vol (Jinuarv, 193G) pp 3633^6 

Ruth Olson The Changing Content of Ninth Grade Mathematics Texts Math 
ematics Fearher Vol 26, pp 307 ^14 

M linker and D Paterson Differences Among Newspaper Body Types in Reada 
bilit\ Journalism Quarterly Vol 20 (June 19^3) (Repnni) 

F I Fhorndike Fhc Vocabulary of Books for Children in Grades 3 to B Teacher^ 
Collrgr Record Vol pp igG 201} 

C I Wise The Spelling Difficulty of 1102 Words Found in Tisentv Spellers 
Elementary 5c/ioo/ Journal, Vnl gb (December iggy). pp 2B1 289 

I Lorge, Word Lists as Backgrounds for Coininuniealion Teachers College 
Record, Vol 4^ (April 1944) pp 54S 55 
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difficulty in reading The tcachci who knows the vocabulary loads of 
books and their reading difficulty is able to make effective adaptations of 
materials to the level of ability of the pupils Words lists should in any 
case not be regarded as fixed and final Teachers should recognize the 
fact that words in lists may have many different meanings and present 
them accordingly in a variety of settings To assume that a word has only 
One meaning is definitely misleading Everyday conversation with children 
reveals the difficulty here 

Format of bonks Probltnis of format deal with such questions as size 
of type, length of lines, illusiraiions, aqd color of print The studies of 
Bamberger, Buckingham,-^ Tinker-' Paterson and Tinker,-- and 
Melhngcr have made valuable (oninbutions in this field The refer- 
ences below should be consulted b> those interested in questions of 
format 

Studies of children"^ interest The lesiilts of studies by Bruner, Wash 
burne Jordan,’*' Pollock,’^ U’ashbiirnc,-® and many others of children's 
interests in literatuic science, and other fields iie veiv helpful in evalu- 
ating books from the point of view of their appeal to childrtn Accoid- 
mg to Gates the elemenrs in children s reaihng maicnal that contribute 
most to interest arc =** 

u* Florence iJamhcrjrcr The Flfert of tfu Flmiral Mnhruj) of a Honk upon Cliil 
rfr^7i r Srlerltnn (IliUmunc Mrl Johns Hopkins Ihiivcisiiv n»2^) 

-Oil R nufkiiitfluni in Flie r<\tl>ooh in Lducalton Thtrltilh )imbonh of the 
Naliorial Society for itie Studs of Idiuition (Dloouiinglon 111 1‘ublir School Piih 
lulling Co Hiv) 

-1 M A Tinker Hviiicnic Lighiini; Inicnsilics Jmonul of Indtislnal Hypene 
Vol 17 pp ur,H 2O2 

D C rueisoii and M \ 1 inkci Illatk T\pe Vcisus While Type Jorniiol of 
■ipplied Psvf/jo/niry Vol ir, (}unr U|{i) pp 2\i 217 

Siiidies of llu 1 V|iogiaphi( il 1 letors IiilliiLiu nift ipceil of Reading \I 

Rule of Set 111 TypogtapliRil Studies \II rniiting Surfue \III Methcidologica] 
Considerations Journal of “ippliid Pn’r/io/ogr Vol 19 (l)rreinbcr nyg’i) pp (117 6r, 1 
Vol 20 (Fehrnary jip 12H i«|i i \r, 

-•> Bonnie L Mcthiigci, Childum ln(tici(\ m I*ictuu\ C onti ihutinns to Edueation 
No r,i(j (Nlh ^ ork, Uviiem of i’uhhtuions Icichcis College Colunilii'i Uni\Lrsii\ 
'912) 

-* H B Bruner Dclcrniuniig Btsie Heading Mitcmls Through 1 Study of Chd 
dien s Inlerest and Adult JudgiiiLiiis liaihei:^ ( oUege Rmnd Vol (Juuiarv 1920) 
pp 28'; lug 

-3 C W Washluirne A C r ide Placement Curnculum Investigation A Sliiriy of 
Childrens Interests Journal nf Iducatumal Rfsearcii Vnl CApiil iqifi) pp 

2H4 292 

-0 \ M Jordin Childtfn 5 lnt('-r\ls jjj /leading Cnntrihuiions lo tdiication No 
107 (New \ork Bureau of Puhlinlions Fcichcrs College Columhii Universiiv 1921) 

-T C A Pollock Children & Iiueicsts as a Iltsis of What to Teach in General 
Scicnee Educational Research Rulleiin, \ol ^ No 1 192] 

2N C W Washhurne and Mabel M Vogel H7irtt Children Like to Read (Chicago 
11) Hand McNally Lonipaii> 1929) 

2B A I Galci Iiitertst and Ability in Reading (Ntiv \oik The Macmillan Company 

1930) 

D 7ellcr Fhe Relaliou and Importance of tactori of Inttresl in /trading Materials 
111 Junior High School Pupils Teachers College CiOninhulioiis to Education No H/]i 
(New Aork, Bureau of Publicaiious Teachers College, Columbia University 1941) 
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1 Surprise unexpectedneu, unfore&Len events, happenings, conclusions, and 
outcomes 

2 Liveliness action moienient, having 'something doing’ 

Animalness presentations of things animals do, of acts about them and 
their characteristics and experiences 

4 Conversation talk 

K Humor from the child s point of vicn 

6 Plot 

^ Suitability intelligible, within the range ol child s experience 

B Ficedom from di^culty' resuliing Ironi adultntss of tontent from too 
great (oncentraiion (lack ol lepcnuon) from tcmipht itcd sentence itruc 
ture absLiict concepiions 


Ihc applicaiioii ol these eiitcna is noi an easy task The piocedures for 
doing so are described in the references listed 

Uiffidilty of inateunh Deptiulablt intthods ol siudving the difticult^ 
of materials included in textbooks are available The two basic nietbods 
used arc the compansun of the contenis of book with materials of stand 
irdizcd difficulty and the actual usljxig ol pujuJs on nuttrials selected 
on a sainpUng basis from the books to he oaluattd \n excclJi nt method 
ol studying the toiutiits of aiuhiiietie textbooks from the first point ol 
Mcw IS to coiiifiare the grade placement of the various processes with the 
glide utjuftuncnt of the topics as utomnuiuUd by the Comniittee ol 
Stvdi'^" Imitoitaiu ciiiicisins of the woik of this coiTimitice are discussed 
in the refcicncts given below In tlu same wa) iIk diflieuliy ol the piob 
leins in an arithmetic tcxr!>ook can bt dtttrnnnul by laijng tlieir diifi 
Lulty in ( oin[jai isoii with pioblciiis in a stand.inl stale An examph ol 
tile strond approach was the ineiliod tiMd bv Miss Ayn to determine 
the diflituhy of materials in history textbooks b\ nieasuiing the Itvel 


TO C W W ishlilirno MuotI \"€ «nd ihe Anlhmclic Cunjculuin /aurnal rf 
FdiicnhnnnI F/ t n di \ol 2^ (Mmli mil's pp 1 ai 

Pnr I ilisfiissirm sharpU cnOiil of ihe uoik of ihr rnmmjlic-c of Seven see W A 
Blov^^ell A Critique of the Comiiiillee ol Stviii' InvcsOgdlioii ol iht Gratle Plate 
meiit cjI \iitlime(ic Topics Flfjiuut<u\ \t hua! jouiual Vol 3H (March igfH) pp 

m 5 '’^^ 

Clutfl nt'ViliipTnef\t nntl Hu iiniuuliun rtiiriy Fn^htb ytajbuuk of llie N iliunal 
Socittv tor ihe Stuilv ol Ldor ilmu (lUouminf'lon HI Piildic Stluiol I'iil)lisliin|T To 
>939) ■’’■u'f ^ (oiuiin-i III uithontiiivc iliMOssmii of itNcinli in ill arc is ol the ciirnc 
Ilium oil ihc giail iLiiMi of siihjcti iiiaiiri Chaplti ifi roiiliitis 1 deliilid sumniary ol 
itiL rcLOinineiulatiuns of the Conimillct ol Seven 

V Brouiidl Readiness mil die \iilliMUiit (uriituluju nlementary Scliool 

]ouit)nl Vol 3H (^)uuiarv igfH) pp 31 -f SSf 

C Washburne The Values I imil'itions iiid Applicitions of the tindings of ihe 
CoinTiuttce of Seven, Jouinal of Eduratioiial Hninrrh, Vol sg (Mav mah) pp 69,^ 


707 

A Reply to BiawneUs Critique ot the Commiicee of Seven t-xperiments 

Fit nienlary School Journal Vol 39 (Fcliiiiarv igjO) PP 4>7 43 * 

•n L J Diucckner and C Laum imi The Meisure/mnl of Attiiiacy of Judgiucnlv 
□ F the Difficulty ot Arithmetic Problems tdiicalwual Method \ ol 12 (March. 1933). 
pp gsfl 3 15 

Ayei, DtffiLuUies in flcnunfaf^ \rhnot History Cnnirihulions to Education, 
No 212 (New \orls Diireiu of I'ubhcaiions leacherji College Columbia University, 
igafi) 
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ol reading ability required to read ieJeeted passages from them To do 
this objective test's based on the materials were administered to the pupils 
The same procedure has been applied to the study of the difficiiliy of 
other reading materials, and of arithmetic problems Matthews used 
A test jnoiedure lo detumine the difficulty of graphic mateiials in social 
studies tcMbooks 

Washburnc has published a formula which will enable the supervisoi 
to deteimine the level of reading ability required to read a particulai 
book Washburnc's description of the application of this formula to a 
jjarliculai book follows 

It IS not necessiiry here lo explain in deml hou we fmaUv detennined the 
best combination of elements for ihe making of ihe fonnula .Suffice it lo say 
that after m.my trials and much study wc lountl a combination vvluch gave us 
a high correlation (86) with grades .ill ihe wav fiom the first 10 die ninth 
which corrected die skewing of the Winncik.i Graded Hook 1 isl and whith was 
simpler than the tarlitr Inrmiila and pitditicd vsjih >,aus[ul()r) ircuri(\ ilic 
degree of reading abilits needed bv cluldriii to ic id a given book witli pleasure 
Tlie probable error of cstimafe was 08 of a gridt— is close as could be desired 
01 wairaiilcd 

The diree elements dial go iiiio this new foimuli ne sjm])lL 
1 In a Lliousand words Irom i sysiciniiu simpliug of the book how many 
difrcrciK utirds iK thcic- 

a Of this s mie tlums ind words how iii.iin ire not iinong the 1500 coin 
moncst ill the Lnglish linguagc" 

^ Out of sevtnty five sentences sampled s\steiu iin .illv how 111 my arc neithei 
complex nor cornjjoiind" 

"IliLse ire (oniinntd in 1 regression loniiula as I0II0W& 

Nurnbir ol dillcicnt voids in 1 000 niuliiplicd by 00^35 

Plus nunilier ol dificuiit ancominuii woids in i 000 mulliplicd bv 0458 

Plus 1 consirini 1 i()4 

Minus number of simple sentences in 75 multiplied by opjy 
Yields ilu grade of rt ulmg ability necessary foi saiislving reading ol the book 
Perhaps this formula will be a Iillle mure intelligible il u is applied lo a book 
Fam Saiuyfi for example 

Niimbei uf diirntiu wuids ui 1 ixmj — 373 X — 0951 

I'lns Nuiiibci uf iliireiLiU unconunoii vsords 111 1 umu — 117 x -- 3379 

Tins ( mist llU I 

7 B01 

Minus Number uf simple sentences in 73 1'' njciy = 373 

7 071 

“I W Cuinglit G Halvoiseii and L J Druecknei \ Siiulv of One Facinr in the 
Grade Placement of Reading Miienals,' Elementary Sc/100/ Journal, Vol 29 (Decern 
her 192H) pp 2N4 297 

34 L J BniLckner and J Irvmg A Technique lor Conipaniig the Difficult) of Prob 
Itms in \ritlimelic Textbooks Elementary School Jourfial, Vol gj (December, 1932). 
pp *83 *“3 

33 C O Matthews Ihe (,rade P/acemtni of Curmulum Materials in the Social 
Sluditi, Contributions to Education No 241 (New \oik. Dureiu of Publications 
J eachers College Columbia Universitv, 192b) 

86 C W Washburne anil Mabel M Vogel, Grade FlacemeiU oL Childrens Books, 
blementaryi Sdiool Inujnal, Vol (January iyg8), pp 333 gGq 
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Tom Sawyn can be ea?ilv read, diutfure by a child wiih a leading ability 
uf grade 7 I Practically, this figure means that the book is suitable, as far as 
difficulty IS ooncemed for childlen of scrcnlli grade ability or higher 


SlrSlFlcANCl Ol LLEMIMS of DlFFILULrv FOR AIL READERS* 


Flfmetjli f)f Ol prifr'it 
Siii;niricanci 

lltintnls of Some 
'^iii;inffinncc 

1 1( niefils of Little 

1 Significance 

^veia^a sciuture Iriipih in 

lNic(iu>^,i of rnnreni words 

Number ol asides 

Ol (la 

bii(ini.i|>L nl stiuctutal 

Total inimlu-i nl wtnds /ici 

I’ciicniiiri ol 1 isy words 

w Olds 

pai igraph 

Nuiiiljfi of nonls not known 

Niimhri id t words 

NiJinbti ol b wojds 

lo no pd ccni si\tli f^radi 

Nnmlin ol ll|•lue^ ol speed) 

Number of r woids 

pupils 

i'eiceni if;L ol Loniplex sen 

Petcenidije ol cQinjionnd 

NumbPi ol CIS) words 

leiULs 

complex sciUcnces 

Miiuiniim syllabic sentence 

Nnmhd nl (oinpotind com 

'Nninbci of iliuics miio 

Icni^lh 

plex sdiuiins 

(luLcd h\ ronjuncln( 

Number nf explicit senteiucs 

Nlnmltci ol lulmiiisc )diiascti 

adierbs 

\uinljn ol first second 

N'niubci ol lir*!! |jci son jiro 

I'eifpritige of compoiuid 

and llnul jicrson pioiuuin!> 

nnuns 

ind conipmuid complex 

Mixjmiiin ^^]J^b]^ sentence 

Nuinliei nl (oiiipkx sen 

stnlentLs 

lenfjlh 

teiues 


\V(| SdllLllCL IciiKili in 

I'encnli^c ol liisylldiks 


sdldjlcs 

|Nninl)(i n( h words 


J’eirentngc of inonos'^11 diks 

IN M ( in iK( nl siiiipli ^(.n 


Number ol senttiues pci I 

limes 


pauiiraph | 

Nninbci nl duis(s iiuio 


I'ciient ifTL ol clifrin.nr uonls' 

dined l)i siilioidin ili inn 


not known in pn per reni 

imuliniis 


ol sixtli /frnle pupils 

iNninlid ol O' wnids 


Number nl simple scnkiiccs 

Nuinlici of rnnipiinml ind 


PciccnlifTc (if dincicnt wnrds 

(ompoiunl rniupliv sen 


PfueTitiRc of pfdvssll ihks 

iLlUt s 


Nnniliei ol prcposniond 

Niiinliei ‘d dinscs imro 


phiascs 

dill ( d In icl unc pio 


Number ol third pei son pio 
ruiuris 

R inUL (if sxllabic SLincmc 
IrufTih 1 

Number nl diHercnt woiils 1 
Niimlicr of inlinilisc uni | 

IKMIIIS 



|ii LfJOMiionil jjlir i>Ls 
* Gn\ and I rar\ np n< 

As ihc result of a ^cry comprchtnsive study of numerous factors that 
condition the reading difficulty of bools for adults of relatively infenoi 
reading ability, Gray and Leary compiled a list of the items about book^i 
that aie related in \aiying degrees lo iIil diffitully of books for all readers 
The table on this page gives a list ot items arranged according to their 
signihcancL for ill readers It can be seen that some items arc of majoi 
importance in determining leading clifhculiy of books, whereas others 
are of little consequence In fhcir rcpoit Gray and Leary present a seucs 
of nine icgrcssmn ttpiatious loi determining the reading difficulty ol 
books, for adults ol relatively inferioi leading ability They involve 
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variou^i roinbinationf of the foiiowing facLoi5, fouj of ihem appearing 
in each equation 

1 Number of different hard words in a passage nf loo words 

2 Number of easy words 

3 Percentage of monosyllables 

4 Number of personal pronouns 

5 Average sentence length in words 

6 Percentage of different words 

7 Number of prepositional phrases 

8 Number ol simple sentences 

Ihese equations should noi lie ajqilicd to tUierniine ilie leading diffi- 
rully of children’s reading material since othci factors affect the leading 
diffitulty of books for ehildren such as the picsenee of unusual vv'ords 
or specialized vocabulary found in the writings read by some adults 
Similar procedures arc described in the references below ^ 

Other means of appraisal Several other means of studying the merits 
ol books and workbooks may bt siiggtsKcl Fhev mav b( tiicd out in 
the classroom to observe how the children react to them and how easily 
they can be administered b\ the tcaehei Book reviews and appiaisils b) 
experts can be consiiUecl Vauous types of statisiieal ])io(tduie can be 
applied to the contents to study the overlapping of several books The 
amount and distiibution of piaciicc tan be found by simply counting 
the examples or words on each pagi and finding the loial In all c tscs the 
supervisor will find it hclplul to make some sort ol quantiiaiive study ol 
instructional materials so that the conclusions will be based on facts 
rathei than on general impressions 

The evaluation of workbooks Foi ycais (here have been available tom- 
incrcially prepared drill maiciials in tht loim ol practice exercises in 
aiiihnietic reading, language and the sotial studies or reading ill tits, 
and of nidiiy others In recent years there have been publislud laigi 
numbers ol woikbooks w'hich contain a wide v niety of instruction.il aids 
and ]jia(Licc exercises Many workbooks are designed to aciompanv a 
given textbook others supply mateiials in some held wUhoul reft i cure 
to any particular icxtbcxik The better w’oikbooks arc so well niganizcd 
and piepared that they arc practically self instructive and their use 
enables the teacher to adapt the work to the needs, rate ol leaiiiiiig, and 
interests of individual pupils Less desirable workbooks mcicly include 
a mass of supplementary miscellaneous drill material which is so or- 
ganized and ai ranged that it is practically impossible to adapt instruction 
to individual differences Furthermore, there is real danger that the use 
ol these inferior kinds of vs'orkbooks will lead to isolated and meaningless 
drill that is assigned indisciiminately as a form of busy woik In so fai 

R Fle'irh Marks of Readable Style, Teachers College Contrihutions to Fducaiion 
No 8t)7 (New \ork Hurciu of Piililicatinns, Teachers College Columbia IJiiiversiiv 

Irving Luigc Predicting Readability Trachers College Record Vol 4r, (M irrli 
‘M 4 ) PP 
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ai u possible practice based on materials in woikbooLs should grow out 
of needs dcnx'ed fiom meaningful cxpciiencc or be readily integrated 
with such experiences 


Summary of Provisions tor I-ssintut Ft-ATURts* 
(Eighleen scries ol aiUhnicUt >voiklinnks [or j^radcs 3 j r, and 6 
art included in the in ilysis) 


1 ssrntinl heatu^fs (lisietl liv numbci) 

1 ntal Nxtvi 
' in 

lifr of II orkUnok Series 
Mliuh rhtic Js 

1 Idfffuatr 
Ptitx'tHon 

Fortial 

JVUUIUDH 

No 

Fl DUIAIOIt 

1 Iii^Li ULliuus 'ind iliiLLlions foi e ich lc*> 




son 

IS 


1 

2 Llciincss nf stilcmciil and scleciion of 
vocihvil nv 

10 

7 

1 

{ Arctjctivc in ikc up iiicl appiopmcc il 
lusiraiiuns 

2 

1 

4 

j J*rrigrcss ch irf. 01 records nl arlnrieimni 

b . 

1 

10 

Matciul of piatiu il usefulness foi ina 
units level 

I 

H 

6 

fj Premium upon unprovemeiit niher ihan 
upon ihe Klnevcmeiit nf 1 noun 

i 

4 

10 

7 niJ^iiosis ol ludisuUi.il iveakiiesseN 

r, 1 

— 

IS 

H Hexible .issimunent oC rcrntdid work 

7 

2 

9 

c) Piulilein solvin^r pntucc is disimri from 
mere drill 

M 

3 

1 

io Drill iiidicij^J 111 fund unental professes of 
inllinuLiL 

)b 

2 

_ 

IJ Milnial Insed upon use o( i\)Hrinuiil il 
cdiuons 

H 

_ 

10 

14 A dchiiue system nC drills levitus ind 
tests 

7 

10 1 

1 

13 Mistcry tests to indiciie the depiec of al 
t.iinmciu (Inseil upon the esi dilislimtni 
of i noun) 

1 1 

3 

4 


• 1 irl I’ Antiroin \ of \\ oikli.Miks iii Anlhimlit 'nurni^ o! FdUMilionfil Kistfurh \ nl u 

(QcLobcr i9i 8) pp 108 I’l 


The crueria to be considered in cAdluainig woikbooks should br 
foiniulatcd in terms of the fundions lhc\ serx-c I hese x.ny from subject 
to sub[eLt CriLeiia foi evaluating a woikbook in piiniaiy leading £01 
exaniplt aie not likely to be the same as iliosc for a[)piaising an aiith 
mctic workbook foi the inieimtdiaic giadcs An jiiiciesting appioach to 
be used in developing criieua lor evalualing workbooks is itpoited in n 
study by Andreen ^ With the aisistance of a group of expcits Andrecii i.et 
up a senes of thirteen cssentjaJ Italuies that it was agreed should be in 
eluded in arithmetic workbooks for grades 3 to 6 Then he applied these 
eritena with stiiking results to eighteen senes of workbooks published 
prior to 1938 In the table on this page arc given the list of criteria and 

""l-ul P Vntlrecn A Study of Worklwoks m -XnthinLlic Ju\n\iui 0/ Lducnlu))uil 
Arnuir/I \ol 3. ('OcOibcr iq'-fS) pp lofl nej 
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the latings he gave to the sets. o£ workbooks baicd on his own estimates of 
the extent to which each feature was provided 

Andreen comments as follows on the data given in the table 

The results of analysis show that many of the workbooks in arithmetic aie 
lacking in their pro\ision for tertnn fcilurts thit provide ihe coiuhiions cs 
scntial to cflicicnt learning The provision for knowledge ol the gotil ol the 
lesson and the provision lor tests and ineaMircinitUs seem to be leletjuaielv 
accounted for m more than half of ihe woikbooks evimmed Reeognilion of 
factors in the selection and organization of subject mailer h is also been loUnwetl 
in a majority of the bonks analyzed The greatest weaknesses in the workbooks 
were found to be in the provisions for inoiivaijon aiul in organization foi 
recognition of individual differences Of the eighteen senes ol workbooks an 
alyzed, only two senes midc provision fni die moiivation katuies judged tn he 
essential Even a partial jjiovisioii for this toiulition was found lo be laeking 
with less than one ihitd of the workbooks recogni/iiig isolated elements relaiing 
to factors of motivation Only fivt stues of workbooks out of the eighleeii 
analyzed w'cit fountl to hast jnoviMons for Loth diigiiosLie uid nuiediil woik 
features jiitlgeel to be essintial \ ma|oiUv ol the woikbuuks nuludcd m this 
analysis will find iiuieh tuum Im iiiipioveiiieni i((oniii)g lo the Lnieiia that 
have been uuihnul 

III tilt same siiiilv ViielitLii iilso ujinutd ilu lesulis of ob5ci“vations oi 
the use of workbooks in a hogc nuinlui of dassioonis in scvti dl school 
systems He showed that in many (lasses the wuikbook lejiicscnted nicrch 
a sdies ol eoineiinni tasks nid exeuisis the doing of which is Lo be 
iigoiously tiiicfttd liv ih( leaelni In othci classes leaibtis icgaitUil 
the woikbook 'as a seivice tool to Ik used by the sludtnt in w i\s 
dit Idled by his indixieUial lucds and desnes* He also icjJoiLLd that ii 
iiia|ority of leaeluis’ de[)end upon these woikbooks to ilu txteiu that 
'tiien own peisonahty is almost eniiuK unioscil horn the teaching 
le.nning siinaiion He adds ihe signi(i(aiu toinment, Icaehcis wJiu 
assign (In teaelmig Ininaon (o a piiiKeel pagt wnlini a woikliook an 
nut gi\ mg the optimum of learning service to their pupils ' Fin thci stiichc s 
of this jiiohleni aie much needed 

\n(htin s rrituisnis of aiuhnitijt woikijuoks ^nd ol tlu wavs 111 wlmli 
lIu ^ die used b\ leaeheis ait similai lo ihost made foi w'oikbooks in 
otliei imiicnliiin aieas b\ inanv obsciitis U tan bi seen fioni iht lalik 
on page ^(17 that some of the workbooks which \ndrccn analyzed met 
the pioposed staiulaids knilv well Tiie eiktuve use ol these and otliei 
well constructed woikbooks by teachers who undcrsiand then functions 
as well as then possible hmitalions is an impoitanL facLoi 111 the guidance 
of the learning activity The clinunatioii of workbooks that are nothing 
more than compilations of routine drill exercises, which are to be assigned 
as "busy work,’ should be a supervisory goal The selection of any work- 
book should be done on the basis of ciiteria that stress the coiunbution 
such luaieiials should make to tlie giiidanfc and inimovi nu m, '»f karn- 


3tl 
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iiig A good woikbook in the hands ot a skilful leathci is a valuable 
instructional aid 

Accessibility of instructional materials The accessibility of materials is 
an important factor determining then use The supervisor should deter 
mine whether mateiials ate sloicd in convenient places or whether they 
are placed in central dtpositories that aic difhculi to leach Often the 
regulations governing the loaning and use of materials loaned by 
libraries, museums visual instruction departments, and other agencies 
arc so eomplicated and ngid lhal leathers hesilate to ask foi these sup 
plies Theie may be no good system ol tolltctioii or dtliveiy of loaned 
mateiials lienee llurt m,i> bi long dclavs in securing desired supplies 
If there is a supply of mateiials in the school, it may not be arranged in 
good oidti in catalogued so tli.il tiesnid items lan easily be located 7 ht 
linancial at rangtim ills foi purchasing new supplies may he uniieeessarily 
iniolvdl so lhal tlitit is a long iiiiiival ol lime betwiin Ihc time ihe 
oiilei IS plaietl and ihc icrtipi ol ihr inaiiiials I In si and similar prob 
lems should be eaiefullv uivtsiigalid bv du supiivisoi Not the least 
imporlant question is tin aritssibility of jiupil icroids and reports, pro 
fissional books for uarfuts ind supplies ol itsis ami similar materials 
This fartor tan be improved in most schools 

The following mi ol intiiia will In htlplul m siiulying thi variety of 
pioccduiLs that may be used liy schools in handling materials and sup 
|ihes Till ciUeiia deal with the (har.uitrislirs the st lection, and iheii 
storage and tin 1 1 sponsihillii s of ihc leathers and pupils foi then caie 
The three types ol condiiions diseiilxd aie oulgiuw'lhs ol dilTLiinL phil- 
osii|)hics ol tcuhiiig and supuMsiou 


V'suiiii 01 rKOiiiniKis IN HwnilM Mmikims vnii Sni'liiis* 


i urinal j /lo luinial [ lufnrninl 


I If /itj sf/cftf t/ie maiiiiali anil ali/gtiil-' 


tenliil -1111)1(11111 in ikes tiniriinii siip|ilv list midc St-lrdiil In ilinst lisiiia 


slIlcikju ind rl( icj 
mines disti ihiilion 


prinupil'i spLcitli iluni iculiLis and lImI 
ffifbrri nul dissinoni^ ilitn in tlir of [Jip 

tciihtib Hoiking logcihci \ incri nfiMitirs to lu car 
mil (in 

|l'iini<si(in ID uIl In idmiius 

irui\t iifluers for e\iiTii 
naiuni Lxpeiiiniiu iticin 
jnd LTdliiiuiin of ne\T nil 
Ltn ils 


* "Matenala and Supplies in Unit Tedthing " Circular No a Informal Teachinv Series (Albany, \ \ 
Slaie Educalion Depnrtmcnl igir) 


uncritical studies of norkliooks aie inLiCdSing \ class rcDoit here should cover (in 
lent m**'? ilc 
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Vahuty of I'RocrDURi-s IN Hamminp M\ri-Hi\is v\n Sriiiiis [Conlinuffi) 


Fnrynal 


Less Formal 


Informal 


i H’hat me tUf desirable charatteristits of niateriab and supplies^ 


Standardi/ed 
Inirnrin foi all chil 
drci) in catJi ^loiip 
Snnll enmiph in he used 
al desks 

(Manned lu suppleiiicnL 
ihc ini hiii^,' of skills 
I iiniied to a lew ivpes 
Unc to he. diiiaied by 
icachei 


Planned to sii|ipleiiieiu the 
LLacliini^ of skills hut usid 
a& indixidiids need them 
I imitetl In a Tlu ispcs 
IMinted direciioiis lot Iheir 
use a LOinmoii aLLOiiipaui 
inent 


I 

I 


Variety in tvpe 
Vdapled to variety oC uses 
Lend ihemselves to uses 
made ot iliem outside of 
the sLliord 

SiiRKestive uf othci iitcdcd 
maiLu ils 

'ni^l^eslivc III m in\ and vii 
ltd uses to sun individuil s 
aiul [jruup s i^roiMOK ile 
minds 

INe IS dtinniinrd hv the ui 
dividu il s or group s pui 

pO.SLS 

The use III such condutJ\c 
to I hikl 111 ilth 
J eudiug to Ijige rather than 
sin ill u tivUies 
Suit d)l\ csihctic 


3 


What ij ndcffuatt dornfre spatt^ 


Small (iiplioiids liar 

A feu iMdc HheIvL's 

\Vt II hghieil space tonveii 

row slicUcs 

M III) hookshches 

il IHI^ 'll 1 ini’ed 

Unifoiin sp ILLS 

One 01 inoic tiiplioirds 

1 isih dLiLssiljlL LO iliL work 

IMired tor teirlici s use 

ixiiiihlc lo childicn 

j 

It liuul 

\d|iistililL lu Lhanging de 
111 inds 

Much siorigc spate tu care 
fur 1 irge ind sin ill ma 
icn ds 

Conveniently jjlaced foi 
children’s uses 


4 What jj iht teacher’s responsthiUiy m ycspect Lo mattriah and supplicsf 


Ccntrid uHill sends 
from snppl> list nem^ 
needed tu complete 
coiiisc of study 
Teiclici selects disinh 
iiiLs iiid canies re 
sponsibilits fni care 
ind ernnoiiiical use 
of these supplies 


Conpei lies iii making up 
ycaiiy supph list 
\ppoiiiis icriani childicn 
to mike iviilihle in the 
rest ol the gioiip the daily 
supph 


ConliilnilLs Lu tlie geneial 
list oL soiiices and supplies 
Searches new sourcLs foi 
needt il inni c i ills 
Coninhiiiis material of hci 
own 

Tonstructs needed matciials 
!■ xpenmenis with possihili 
Lies of mdicnals 
Makes a\ailahlL to childien 
sources foi ind means of 
securing needed mitenals 
Makes children rcspousihlc 
for nre and use of ma 
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Formal 


Less Formal 


Informal 


5 Vi'hat arc the rhtldun^ ifihojisibiUties ivilh ir'.fKit to tnatcnals and supjjli,. ’ 


U'lt matcuaJs given 
them as directed 
Disdibiite and uuIIlcI 
maiLfuls when ap 
puinled to do su 


M 0 J .1 tap ihic chiUlrLii have 
oppoi turn ties for iIil se 
ItLLioii disinluiiioii 'ind 
(ate 111 iiiiLLiial 
\I1 rldhlren made rtspun 
Slide for taiL and use of 
teriain matt mis issigncd 
to them 


( untTibute materials fruin 
their own supplies at 

huiiiL 

Constiuct ticLried materials 
It slIuioI ind at home 
Seek (vailablL suiirces of ina 
Linal 

Stiiire lULdcd nntcnal from 
I ivailible siHiULs in i 

^ pujpLi lisiiion 

I hildrcii develop a growing 
rc‘.poiisihilU> for the care 
and I conomiLj! use of 

tliLii own m vtiials inii.d 
I l)\ ill the group 


The use of concrete experiences Huaiist ol ilie exirtmc bookiblincss 
and \cibaiisni ol much ol classroom iiistnuiion, ihc sciiooh aic making 
inriLdsLcl usL ol a wide \au<.t\ ol concicu c\|KiiLncLi) to make learning; 
less fotnial and mote niLaniiigUil 'lluic .ul many solulcs of such cv 
pcritntcs objects nuKlcls imiscum exhibits exclusions, field tups, con- 
structive activities and diicci |jariii ipaiion in coniinuniiy cntcrpiiscs 
Tlicn tisi not oiilv claiifies ideas but also stimulates pupii intercsc, 
cncouiagcs pu[Ml activity and biiaks down the baineis beiwccii life and 
the school 

The Liiltua lot evaluating any conerclc cxjiciiLnct are (i) its uscliil- 
ncss in atliieving the puiiioses of insiiuction (2) its eonlnlmtion to the 
meaning and understanding of some impoiiaiil tonrept nr ol a sociril 
or an indusiiial process (‘j) the cxUiil to whitb it stimulates iiitical 
ihoijg^ljt and (j) its aiilhenlieii v and genuineness 

In a discussion ol consiiiKiive aciiviiies Hoin shows that some of 
those used widely in out schools today have little iL any authenticity, 
whereas oilurs ate Hue to hie and involve the jiai tinpation of jiupils in 
ical lifelike community enieiprises His analysis elassifies attiviLies into 
five groups aecortling to the degree of reality that is achieved and thus 
provides an excellent basis for apjnaising the merits of such activities in 
any classroom He defines tliese five levels as follows 

1 Lowest of all arc the constniriion's that are largely fanciful and almost 
wholly erroneous An Indian peace pipe is represented by a large bowl 


Ernest Horn Methods o{ hislruclioii m the Social Studies 'New York, Charles 
.Scribners Sons 1937) 

Reprinted from Methods of Imlruction in the foetal Studies b> Einest Hum bs 
permis&ion of Ch tries Scribners Sons, pp 420 429 The illii<;tr ilions given are taken 
from actual clissiouin aciiMties 
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with enoug^h steins so that all members of the council can STiokc at once, 
jiid a drawing of a single person rlmibing j steep hiJJ to leach a Jonc 
hut <it the top depicts the capture of Vicksburg 
2 A httic higher m the scale are various types of construction that lire il 
liistr.itive in a limited sense but that aic so far removed from the re ill 
ties llicv purport to repicsent as ui disuiiL rather than clarify the stu- 
dent s ideas Most paper construction belongs to this class Trees, animals, 
garden vegetables bridges boats tiains castles, and whole cities are 
made with scissors and paste In the same category are most representa 
Lions of scenes and episodes m sind clay, ind similar materials Although 
such tonsil ut Lions irc generally ludicrous in their in idequacy many show 
a degree of effoit and ingenuity tint deserve i belter outlet 
j Other types of models aie on a imuh higher intellettual level than those 
deseiibed above Modeling niiural fc itures and regions m relief with 
sand, clay piper pulp, or oihci plisiit inaten ils is no longer used so 
extensively as it formeK v\as but the pnctice is not uncommon even 
today Such models usii illy involve much more t nctiil study than in the 
rise of most of the hisioricil ind geogriphicd scents described above 
yet they suffer Ironi ihc simt hinii nions that ire always found in the 
attempt to reproduce extensive and coinpiuaieil liaiiires in miniiture 
The objetlion to such snull models is that unless they aic in ide to scale 
they distort die plivsieal le itures and if they arc in idc to scale, they 
lad to bring out the significance of tliesc feauircs It is in the under 
standing ol mure simple objects however that models hive proved 
most useful 

/[ (losdy akin to the consiruction and use of working models are those 
(onstruetive activities that help the student to understand llu piocesses 
by which fundamental initcriil needs tre saiislied The intihorls ol nb 
Liming food, clothing ind slielitr are mosi Irctjucnllv illustrated but 
loiisidei liile aLLcnrion is given also to nhicd piobltnis such is iliost 
involved m ti irispnri ition communu iiion nareuion the inipiovement 
of licdlih tin keeping of records and the in iking ol tools uul uiensils 
rnmiLive processes and those o( the petiod ol relative sell sulluitiiey ate 
most often diiplicattd 1 he duel steps in the iransturmaLion ol raw 
materials into usable pioducts are illusirucd 
5 I he direct participation m the solution ol community problems while 
not fidetjUiUtlv described by the term, iojutrudivi atliviLy has never- 
theless iTiurh in common with the type deserjbed in the piecediiig see 
non Many advantages inhere in these ouiofstlioul activities Ihey 
display solid problems in all ol tbeir compile iied human relationships 
Because ihcy dcmiiul die solution of praeticil difficulties, thev strengthen 
moril and inlellectuil fiber lo a degree not c isilv matched in the pio 
tecied tin unisiaiices of the school They give a sense of the responsibility 
and dignity of intluction into citizenship that is not equaled by any other 
type of pioject, and certainly not by types ol instruction that consist only 
in make believe or even in reading and talking about community prob 
lems Ihcy aie preeminent in ihe development of the various concoini 
tants usually claimed for activities in the school 

rile discussion ol methods of improving the use ot concrete experience 
will be fully considered in Chapter XIV At this point we aie merely con 
tcined with the basis on which the ttdchei and supeivisoi ean cvaluatL 
he use being made of this kind ot artivity in the elassioom this series 
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of levels can be used as Lhc basis ol discussions of ways ol impioving ihe 
use of concrete expeiicnces 

Visual aids in instruction To bring about desired changes in the bc- 
Jiavior of childicii the iiioclcin school uses a wide variety of visual aids 
still pictures of all kinds, sound md silciii nioLion pictuics, school 
jouincys of \aiious kinds muscuiTi iiniciials models and ixliibits charts 
inap'i and giaphic rcpiescntaiions In addition to these aids commonly 
iccogni/ed as visual thcie is also .1 wide xaiiLty oL Loucreti materials 
which aie alsti \isinl in natuie which ate used to gue meanings and 
inauipiilalive tvptiiente 

In geiifial the expciinuni*!! studies of the uses of the'se aids pariicu- 
lai ly ihus( tltaling with tin motion putine and exiuisioii show that 
ilicv have gciuiinc value m leailiiiii:' Signihnni guns in leainiiig have 
K'siilttd Jiorn iliMi usi (.spctiallv in sinli nias as the assimiliiion ami 
uLeuLinri ol inltnmation ih( di v* lojinn ni ol intiusis .lud atLitmles and 
the attjiusiiion ol skills and ociiip iiional itchnupits I lieu is an excel 
lint siimm,UY of ilusc suidns in the htKyfloIxdja nf Hiudfioiini 
Rr^(C{7ch uiidei the luading \ isn il Edutauon 10 whirli the reader 
IS ufened loi luuliei details lud .1 hihliogiapln These studies have' 
shown thai efu enetcivciiess ol the use of these aids dejnnds on a vaiiciv 
of factois such as the lollowing 

1 Ihe pLirpdsp lor vchuh duv nt umiI 

j The age ind l>if ki<ioiiii(l il iln rluldttii 01 gioup using iluin 
y llu cvpp nl niuciiii't suidiul 
I I he skill riiul iiuiIkkI ol picsuii uion 
y The uuIuiukuv o( the luiiuiils 
h Tilt inhiiejUL ol iln iljiIui 

Mit/iodi of it]idyi}ig lh< use unn/i of unwu/ (iid\ Visual aids should 
be Used loi idiuatioiial pui poses to devdop mcaiungs to broaden ix 
penenct and in arouse gtiiuiiir inuusi in the atuvuy al hand J hey 
should be Hue lo lifi Titisru, and (oiuct lu stale so that the pupils will 
be likdv lo esi iblish (oiieet coiucjits and will sinmilaud lo desiiable 
kinds ol responses and behavjoi II piojeelioii c()LU])inc nt is used s|)L(ial 
itteiiLioii should lx given lo smli inaiteis as good ligluiug, rlanty ol 
pio|ectKiu luinlniiabk scaling and Miiiilaiion Ihe visual iids selected 
hv the teacher and [nipiis loi the unit ol wun k should he coneJaled wnth 
other kinds of se nsory .ij)})eals espciiallv those ol heai mg and kinesthetic 
sense, so as to ionii a balanced rmilti-senso v expeuenec 

The of th( motiox puUires fold rhi\d (U (>eIo/)}m nt In the 

average motion pietuie ihi alci about one thud ol the autlieiicc is of 
adolescent age 01 youngei lliiee pel cent aic less than seven years of 
age The gieat niajoiUy ol children attend movies either once 01 twice 
a week \s would be txpetud, atleiielanee vanes gically with the day of 
the week Sometimes the ilicatei is a dean cool place, often it n hot, 
stuffy, ami pooily veiiLiiaicel 
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The movies children see at the theater are determined in part by what 
they like but mostly by what is available The great majority of films are 
adult in theme, such as ciime, sex and love Even though the material 
IS adult, It is presented in a form intelligible to immatuie minds, hence, 
It may be dangeious The choices ol children ate not necessarily the same 
as for adults When, in a leecnt suivey, boys were asked to indicate the 
kinds of movies they preferred, they voted as follows 

Westerns 20 pel cliU 

Adventure 

(^omrdv I i 

Mystery 10 


J he gills voted as follows 

Rom ante 
Liiim lU 
\Vestcrns 
Tr.igetlv 


1() ])C1 LLlU 
I ^ 

I J 


Research has shown that (hildien icnieinbci .is mudi of a pit Line as 
do adults Of action iliev liesi unieinbei spoils enmes, atis ol Moleiitt, 
and scenes with a eniotioiidl .ipptal Sid as will as liumoious 

details aie also well remembered Ihc ustlessness during night sleep is 
inereased lioin 15 to 2r, ])er cent aftei atlendanee .11 a movie, ron- 
sequtnlly, latigue and iiiuabiiity aie ofiin jjuscul iht iitxL day 

Frequent attendantt at movies has some nnlasoiabk efFtd on school 
woik but not cUcisnely so The (lclin(|uenr diild srrs mou mcnics ihan 
does the lunnial child This niav be a pi oust ag.iiii'iL the baiienness and 
drabness of his daily lile It is quite liktiy ihai pituires di pitting violence 
and (lime pioduee a most unwholesome cHcci on rhililrtn of poor back 
ground and on those who lend to be ovci-siiggtslible 

Movies have to some exleiu icplaced rtading In so far as thev liave 
reduced the ainouiU ol reading of excellent cluidien s liieratiue they 
may be legaided as a detiniieni On the othei hand a gl iiiec* at the 
dvciagc audience will convince the obseivcr ihat it coiiLuiis many iiidi- 
Mcluals who aic not the type that evci finds enjoyment in reiding good 
books For them the better service brings ennehinent ol expericnee and 
uiidcrsLanding of human motives, and often an uplift ol spiiiL the social 
values of this elevation cannot he overestimated The school laces the 
pioblems of giadually laising the standards of the children and of making 
suitable use of motion pictures in the instructional piogram because they 
are an insiiument of tremendous potential value At the same time 
producers and exhibitors must take steps to raise the general tone and 
quality of the films to a higher level The following statement by Charters 
effectively states the pioblem 

ia VV W Charten Motion Pictures and Yanth (Nev^ York, The Manoillan Com 
panv, 193J) pp 6n 63 Bv permission of the publishers 
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Ceriainly the problem of movies and the children is sn imjjoiiant and crtiical 
that parents, producers, and public must wdhngly and infellig-cntly cooperate 
to reach some happy solution The producers occupy the key position The 
public at present must take, within the limits of the censorship of the states, 
whatever pictures are made 

The situation points unmistakably to the establishment by the producers o£ 
71 childrens deprirtment whose primaiy function will be to experiment, to in- 
s’cnt to try out, to chminaLc to press persistently until they produce proper 
solutions to tlie problem Tins rcsLarch oif'ini/ation is clearly indicated It does 
not appur that such cxpenmcnuLion would be expensive The simple obliga 
tinn rests upon those producers who love children lo find n wi) nl imkin^ the 
motion picture a beautiful, hstinalinp end kindly scr\ int of childhood 

Cl iteiia foi the selection of motion pictnit r Many sets of siandardjj for 
cvaliiaLing instiuctional films have been proposed A survey of the points 
they include leads to the suggestion of tiHciia that should be considered 

1 The film should be chosen because it conirihiius directly to some need 
of the pupils that arises in the course of the on gomf^ aitivitv 

2 The film should be Tppropn.iic to the sJioo) live) at winch it J5 to be 
used 

3 The sncnl v dues inherent in the film should be carefully weighed 

4 Ihe film should ippeal to sou illy npjinnt d u jiive inir > csts and to whole 
some eniouoml responses 

5 Careful consiclenuon sliuuUl be Riven to the mechanics of me film, in 
eluding- sudi lactois ns the quililv of plioiography, vocabulary, conn 
nuity, duiauon cipuons and eliritv 

6 File cost and accessibility should dso be consitlercd 

7 TJie matniil should be iicunte and up to date 

Stanclaids foi the selection nncf use of film pinjrction equipment in 
ejude such Items as the lollow'ing sinijdieiiy, s'llrty, porrabiJity -iiUpt 
ability, durability economy of operation, and quality of sound produced 

hi studying the use made of visual aids attention should be given to 
such maitcis as the extent of use being made of these aids, their quality 
and adequacy the use being made of community resources in instme 
lion, ihe ilifficultJcs teachers and pupils entounler in the iiic of these 
aids especially the technical equipment needed, ihe training teachers 
have had in the use of visual aids, the extent of him damage, the training 
and use of student operators to assist the teachers, the storage facilities 
available and the kinds of visual aids accessible in the community 

The procedures to use to gatJicr these different kinds of information 
arc similar to those used to secure facts about any other aspect of mstruc 
lion observation of the classroom use of the materials, inteiviews with 
teachers and administi alive officers, questionnaires, reports, analysis of 
records of the use of mattiials, requests foi assistance, and the like 

The radio in education In rune out of ten homes adults and children 
spend several hours a day listening to radio broadcasts of varying degrees 
qJ excellence The extent of use of the radio in classrooms as a means of 
instruction has not been determined for the country as a whole by sys- 
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tematic invesiigation There is e\idence ihai iis iisi is iiidcasing in recent 
)ears due to the provision of better types of proi^rams by interested 
agencies A succinrt summary of the use of audio aids in 2,348 rural and 
urban schools of the state of Ohio revealed ihe following mfoimation 
which iliL survey staff believes picsents a picliiic that is somewhat better 
than can be expected for the different stales of the count] y as a whole 




FS 

No 



/5C) rent 

pr) rent 

Do schools have ndios^ 


r,i fi 

V) 4 

Do schools have CLntr.d radio souiicl sysiernsr 


» > ") 

8S cj 

Do schfjols have cquipnicnt foi pining item 

tiings? 

17 4 

G 2 f) 

Do scliools have transtription pi ivecsr 


7 

1)2 \ 

Do schools have recorders/ 


1 n 

Iff, 4 

Do schools list school broadc ists/ 


1 ' 1 

1) 

Do schools havL ladio woikshops/ 


- / 

1)7 ^ 

Do schools have radio tourses nr uiim*’ 


' 1 ‘1 

H-, . 

Do schools use oul of school huMdcislsr 


77 ') 

22 y 

Do schools have studtnis paiutipaiiiig 111 1 idi 

10 piogj ims/ 

1 1 1 

fib 1) 


A scrutiny of the dat.i pi<s(nt(d .ihov< icvcah a condition thai ^^'lH 
strike the tnchusiasi for ila use ol .ludio aids as \li\ iinsaiislTctoiv a 
situation due to a vaiicty of causes among them lack ol appreciation nl 
the value of these iids tlu failun of avail iblc pioi»iams to nutgratc with 
the rurriculum, dilhc uliu s ol s< Ik duling and lark of n aining bv the stall 
in ihc use of the 1 adio 

Criteria for al)ptaising yadio bioadanti fheu is a wide variation in 
the value and qualit) ol ladio bioadcasis lo) jusij in ijona] piiiposfs 
Many ol them art loi tiuti lainiiunt onh \^'hll( ihiic is it ison why tlie 
school should include siuli piogiams in its activities bs far the nior^* 
valuable type of nrogiam is one ihai is iiueiKlid mou difuiiieh loi in 
structional puipose-, I}lri has proposed the following ihict majoi 
eiitcria foi (valuating flic menis and adequacy of a bioadcast 

1 r ducitioii il Viliit 

(7 ilif tnft»rrmr;on lurJitiUirj' 

b Aie ihc gtiierali 7 alioiis die thddicn are likely lo make from the pro 
gram sound? 

< Are various points of view on Lontitnersiil mTtters pjeseiited? 

ri Arc lilt iniplicJ concepts acturilc? 

r i\rc ihc cnioLioml rc.ii lions of ihe lislcncrs likclv in bp wholesome? 

2 Cluitv and Conipiehcnsibility of Content 

a Can dit progrim be easily followed ind understood? 

b Is die progrira good radio •’ 

r Docs die m-itcnal presented lend itself to sound treitment? 

Radio in the Schools nf Ohio rtlurational Resrarrh liullElin Vol 21 No g 
(Ma\ 1 1 194.1) pp 1 1 148 

Adapted tioin ilic aiutle by I Keith Filer Tlie Iducationdl Lvaliiation of 
Radio Programs Hadin and the Classroom (Washington D C Nanonal Fdiicatiun 
Vcsociaiion 1941) 
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3 Interest and Appeal 

Q Is lliL miiteridl 'suitable for the level of maturity of the audience? 
b Is the material ‘talked down” to too low a level? 
c Does the subject matter deil with content within the range ot ex 
pencncc and interest ol the chiklrenf 

Such adcluiondl factuis should be coiisidctcd as the availability toi 
teachers of helps in conducting tin progiam, its i elation to the content 
of the curriculum, its iimeUness and the source of the program 

Mfthods used tn appyaise audio aids \iuho aids may be evaluated by 
means of one or more of the following piorcdurcs 

1 Observations ma\ be made of the ability of the pupil to use the aid 

2 ividence mas be secured of the extent to which they contribute to mem 
mgs ind undeisltindings 

^ \ sluds nici) lie m idc of pupil iniciest in the nd iml attitude toward it 

4 Tin ixttni of use mode ol ilie nid b\ tnrhcr'« ond piipih is in important 
ronneh i ition 

The reactions of pupils of difFtrnn iinnnl levels ran he cheiked during 
lessons 

(i The auihenticiiv ol tin inform itum should be checked 

7 Icsls Old c wmiii itions iniv hi gi'tu ifur ihcir use lo fliscmer lunv 
THUfli h IS been leiriud 

H \uls mu be rued b\ nic iiis ol cluck lists ind rating st dcs 

() The ipfiiopn iltnrss to iln igc iiul bukgronnd of ilu jiupils tin be 
on ihvt(l 

10 Spcti il uttniion should he jiud to ihe dunbiiiiv (oiistuulion hygiene 
iiid gtiKial ittiadiveiuss ol (lu iniiaiils 

11 l.vpi tiiiu 111 d siiulu s ol iIiL 1 iliK of ihcsL miumis iie the mi>u dr 
sii ilili bisis fd niikmg in fwlu.ilion ol these iids 

Pupil jiai ucipatiou in evalutiKiii ol ilnst nuiciials is tlesiiable They 
(dll leadily give lIkii iCtU lions as lo iln \ due ol difTiicnt kiiitls of aids 
Oltcn tluv prcpait niatciials ol this kind as a jjait of the legular class 
work Standards fm .ifipr. using then jnodiuL should be developed 
(oopeiaLively by Leaeliei and pupils In inaiiy schools the pupils ate- also 
taught bow (o ojiciaie tin appaialus i((|Uiic(l 

CiCriain adininisti atn t It iluits should tiso Ik consideicd w'luii appiais 
mg the use made of these aids Speiial alUiKKJti sliould lx given to tlx 
pioteciion inel pusdvalioii of the iiiilriials It should ht noud whttlui 
01 not they are eonvrnicntlv located ind itadils available when needed 
1 lie system of i equisitioning ohiaiiiing and leiuining them should be 
examined to see if it opeiates eHicicntly 

SECTION 2 

THE STUDk OF THE SOCIO-rHYSrC-VI ENVIRONMENT 
Ol- THE SCHOOl 

Ihe primary essentials of a wlioli some phvsieal enviionmcnt of tin 
classroom and the school as a whole iinJiieh 
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1 Attractive scheme of inienor decoration 

2 Provisions lor adequate lighting and air-conditionmg 

3 Well adjusted comfortable seating arrangements 

4 Work fatilities for construction and crtatne work 

5 A safe IS ittr supply and adequate toilet facilities 

6 fieneraJ rleanliness and orderliness 

7 Safety provisions and fire protection 

The fuiidaiiicnta] requirement for a uhoJesome social environment in 
the school is cniuait with rich well intcgi ated jicisonaliLies Peisonalitics 
that exercise i dcstruLtive influence upon teachers, pupils, and others 
should be removed from the sehool system Questions related to the ptob 
lems of personalities will be discussed fully in ihc chapters dealing with 
teacher development Here we shall be eonrerned witli inians of studying 
the physieal aspeets of the school and classroom that allcct learning In 
(he next section we shall considei elements of the eominunity as a whole 
that aliett learning 

Studying the school plant The iniimatc rclaiion between the sehool 
plant and the qualU) of the educational progiam as well as its ouiromcs 
IS not gtiieially recognized or eindeislood It seems char ihiL the program 
of the school m ly be seriously restiiend ind iinpcdid by an inadeqeiaLe 
plant The sehool budding should not be planned and tepiippeel merely 
as a plate in which foiinal inslniciion is to be the iloininaiu aetiviLy it 
should be planned as a liinctioning j)ait of (In (oial eduraiion d jnogiam 
of the comiuuiiU), it should bo llc\iblc enough to meet ellcttively the 
new deiiiaiids that society is eoiistantU miking loi the eniichmunt and 
broadening of learning o[)poiiuniiies and loi ilu exuiision of the fuiu- 
Lions of the school to meet changing conditions The divelopment of the 
enure school jilant should be legarded as an iniegial jiai t ol a community 
]5lanning progiain 

\ numbci ol rating scales have been devised that may be used lo 
apjiraise ihc constriiel ion of the school budding flic ai rangement of the 
lacilitus provisions foi sjittial vcrvires and tin itlequatv of the tquiji 
ment In rating any school building ihc laUi slinuld lakt into eonsidera 
lion such factors as the following 

1 The uiulerlving phdosophy ol cdtu.Kioii 

2 The txpicsstd purjioses rmulioiis uul ol)|Ccu\es of llic school since 
these diffei widej» 

^ lilt iiLids ind natuiL of the siudeiU body it scrvcii 

4 The nature ind needs of the coinniuiui\ 

A particularly valuable apjiioach to the evaliiaiioii of the school plant 
was developed by the Coopciativc Study of Secondary School Standards 
The assumption was made that evaluation alone is not enough, it was 
recognized that li cvaluaiion sumulaics ihc faculiv 01 the citizens of a 

School Plant (iq^o Ldition) Cooperaiivr Studs ol Setdiidiis Scliool Standards 
711 1 icVson Plate AVaslnn^rton DC 
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[omniunity to Ukf step*, lo brjiif^ aboul an iinptovcmcnt, the resuJrs of 
Lhe application ol a rating scale aie likely to be of greater value than it 
ihL scale IS merely applied m a routine way Thus the application of the 
stale tan scrvi two purposes, evaluation and stimulation The need of a 
flexible scheme of rating was also rccogni/ed hcrausc of tlic wide variety 
ol piupose, sizCj and function of ihc secondary schools in this couriLiy 
I he scale finally devisid as a icsult of the activities of a large number of 
individuals consists of "proinising conditions oi cliai aclei istics found in 
i^ood secondary schools ’ It was pointed out in ilu lepoii tlhit not all 
r)f the Items ai L ncccssaiy oi even dcsii iblc in tvtrv school The use 
ol th( scale i((]iiius lalings b\ foui svmhols 

r Condition m pioMsion is |itestiit lo .1 veiv salisf u ttirv decree 

— Condition nr provision is only ftirly well mailt 

O Condinnn or provision is not present 01 is not sjusf.uinry 

N Condition dots not »pply 

Vn cvilu.iticm can also be made, as follows in luimciu.d icims which 
aiL to be legal decl is convenunt svnibtils latlni than .lis mathematical 
quanti tiei 

", \'crv sMpiiioi 
I Siipciioi 
) \\u-\m 

Inlcrioi 

1 X'try inlcrior 
N Docs not appb 

Given below aic the niajor items and siibluads mrhulid in this laiing 
scale and the luimliei of spetific points (shown in partnthests) intlut'ed 
lor each of these sublitids 

llATiNr or ScHOoi Piani 

I The Sit( 

\ HnliJi ind safety 

I Conditions ilfetli tg lieiltli ( 7 ) 

1 C ondilions .itfttiinf; sifetv (C?) 

13 leonoiin and eflicieniv (U) 

C InHuLiui on lIu idui.iiiond piof-i un (u) 

II rhr liuihJmn: 

\ Hrallh ind silety 

1 Illumimiion (15) 

2 Condition of air (B) 

^ loilci and livalorv fitilities (i^I 

4 Provision foi other bodily needs ind tomfons (5) 

5 Provision for safety ol person and prnpciiv (16) 

B Economy and tlfieicnev 

1 FlcxibiJiti (8) 

2 Ltonomy ol sjiaet (6) 

Other tutors affeetmg efficiency and ironomv ( 7 ) 
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C InfluLiicc on lIil cdiicalional pro^iam 

1 ^LstliLUL factors, influences, and values (5) 

2 Adcquac) of space (27) 

;j Fixtures vhich facilitate the educational program (12) 

4 Suitable librar) faaliucs (11) 

III rrjiiipment 

\ Health nnd svfety 

I General provisions for health (10) 
j General provisions for safety (8) 

^ Provisions forheilili iiid s.ifei> in sthool buses (17) 

H LLomini> ind tffitienry (7) 

G Inducnte on the Ldiuiliond progrim 

1 (renenl equunntnt (15) 

2 liliraiy equi]itneiu (10) 

H Ollier special equipment (14) 

IV Sptiial Sen/icfs 

\ Cafcicna dining; looms and kiicluns (7) 

B Clinics irifiinuiy ind liospii ili/aiion facilities (4) 

C Sleeping incl studv quarieis (17) 

NOil The numlur in ( ) ifiti each poiiil iiulii lUs llu minilici of items incluckcl for 
lhat Item in the nugmil list which shoiilil In cniisnlied ruj details 

Olhei useful I uirif scales arc listed hi low In ihf minii.ils that actoni 
pan) ihcst. srnic cards the staiulaids for appiaisinp (adi item arc 
(Ifsciihed An examination of the details of (lu 1 aiiiig will ni ikt tkar tlu 
shoitromings of a building The rhiel limHaiions ot ihtsc and similai 
scales is lhat they are at best expicssions of c\pcit ojnnion onh since the 
validilv of most of the standaids employed has nor been established 
Hsc'ful rating scales developed since 1020 are the following 

Ihitterwonh School Building Score Card for OneTeidier School Buddings 
(^ onkers on Hudson NY A-Vorld Book Companv iqsi) 

1 VhMUN F S SiRAMR G D and Fnchhakdi N Srorecard for Physical 
1*1 on of Normal Schools and Teithtrs Colleges (New York, Bureau of 
Publications Tcacheis College. Columbia Universiiv 11)24) 

S\ RAVER Ct D and L^GLLlIAKUl N Score Card to Be Used in the Selection of 
School Building Sites (New \ork. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia Uiiivcrsii) i ()2»)) 

St indnrds lor Elementiiy School Buildings (New York Bureau of Publica- 
tions Colunibii University, 1933) 

Hoi V 7 C , and \rnoid W E, Score Card lor the Ev.ilu.Uion of Junior and 
Senior High School Buildings (Columbus Ohio (Jhio State University, 

pNCtiHARin N, Ilementary School Building Score C ird and Survey Manual 
(New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College Columbia University, 
u)i)b) 

Ihc SLra^ Lr-EngcIhdrcU Score Card [oi Elementary School Buildings 
IS reproduced on pages 482 and 4B3 The score card is useful for rating 

*7 L U Cbenoweth and T K Selkirk School Health Problems (New York, F S 
C'oft i. Co 1957) 
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school buildings of the tracluional type but does not meet standards re- 
quited to satisfy dcmanch of the modem tduLational progrnni These 
requirements and the improvement of environment will be discussed more 
fully in Chapter XIV 

Variability m schooi-building standards A yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education was devoted to problems related to 
school buildings In that book there is given a detailed check list 
against which it is possible to check either plans of proposed buildings 
01 the ariangements of existing buildings Ii is ba.cd m a consensus ol 
experts On pages 4B1-4S5 are given the results of an application of this 
checklist^'' to fifteen selected plans of sthool buihlings approved 
vaiious state deparLincntis Vci\ few ol the slandai d items were included 
for all of the hfteen buildings \ luimbci of iiein*) vveie found in only a 
few buildings The leadci vuJI find it picihtable to ronsiflci the data 
Item by Item 

f'Hl IVAri'^lIQN OV liriFl-N ScMOOl lUllDIM PlSNS CHO-IN I ROM 

Pamphiiis Issi'Uf u\ SiAiL S( Hool IHhidinc Divisions 

Ihe licqLRncy of die occurrence ol die lunis of the checking list in me hfteeti 
])] iiu n iiidieued in the (okijiin at die right 

I Duildiuii 

\ ( rfO'^ WUKtUK 

1 I rur in(( 


\unilK 1 

ind i\pr 

Fi iqui nty 

(') 

I'linnn nurimtsgiM u iil\ atiess lo 



(o) 

kiidiioiiuni 

i , 


{'0 

C vinii isiuiii 

B 



I ibrarv 

11 

( 2 ) 

Spuial exits piovidcd so m un letuities 

ol 


building may not be jiacrrupled when spcnal 
activities aic btini* (arntil on in 

(a) Auditoriimi 7 

(b) Gv'iinaiiuiii 6 

(j) SerMLi liUr lines lor lieiting ind luel seeiion'. 11 

(4) \i Icisl one Lnirinic dirtcily from ndvlLiir 

field 01 playfjrnund i-o servue loili is on 
gimind Hnor i- 

(5) Pinvisions loi proper tiilranec for loal ash 

ind guhigt seivire wiih a minimum of labor 

and intonvciuente ro die sthuol lu 

b Liitnncts so arranptd is 10 pieveiil undue hazards 

to pupils during Irec/ing wcadier 7 

a provision for luiure expansion i 

T/if Planning, and Comtruct%on of Schno} Thirty Third Yfaibonh of 

the NaLioiial Society for ihe Siuriv ot Fclucatiiin (BJoommgLon II] Public School 
Publishing Co Part T 

*»L 1 Chism Lvalualion ol School Building PI ins Appearing m Pamphlets ol 
Slate Educ-jiion Departments in tbtd , pp 44 4 ^ 
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STRAYEE-ENCELHABlrr SCOBS CABS FOR OBMENTABY SCHOOL BOHDINGS 


1 Q nrnAVB AND N. L BtCItHARlTr 



FRONT or SlKA^rR I N( ri.llAHDT SCORF CARD FOR 
FI rMFNFAR^-^CHOOl Bl ll DINCi 


II Jtitrinnl structure 

1 Corridors 

a Corridors pro\ide re^d) iccess to sLair^\a)s, exiis, 

ind sLiideni serMCe rooms 15 

b ( orndor, passages and stairwell com nn no pockets 

or dead ends in which pupils might he trapped 9 

2 Stairways 

n All stairways permit passage from ground lex el to 

top story 13 

b huiidings witJi two or mure stones have at leist 

tw’o staiiwaxs suflicicntly separated 14 

Spaces undei staitwavs tiec [10m storasc iloscts 11 
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HACK OF SrRAVFR-rNCrl IIARDT SCORE CARD FOR 
IIFMFMARS SCIIOOl IHULDINGS 


SpjLLs, sudi as boiler rooms leiitilation plants, and 
coal pits, lontcd in Insciiiciii ‘5 

II Service System ^ 

A Toilet iystem^ 

, Toilet rooms lor 1)0>S and Rirls provided on all floors 

(basement evcmpi) 1° 

a Toilet rooms fol sexes at opposite ends of building 9 

, Toilet looms conveniently placed with relcrence to 

stairways, torridors, and elassiuoras 10 
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2 A library reading room 

a Centrally located and accessible to all parts of 


building 1 

b In direct communicatJon with study halls o 

C hall\ 

1 located coiutnieni to siiiiwivs 7 

a In close proximiiy to libiar> j 

% A studv hall for every 200 pupils 1 


D A cajetrriQ, planned to serve bath \(h<K)l lumh purposes 
nnrt (nmmuoity gatherings 


>J 4(iii\i}ii!:tration Rooms 

A Piinripal’s pitvale office 

1 Principal's office located 

a In a suite of rooms 8 

ft Preferably to imnudnic right ol miin tuii iiue nn 

ground Hour 1 

2 Clri,ik room for office cmplovccs 1 

J efjf ftf j r' rooms 

j Onl) one leiclurs room piosidtd 7 

2 Women’s lesi room piovidcd r, 

\ jMtjis retiring rooms \ 


(. snvict iooion 

1 Ciiicrd considcniions 

r/ ffc dill suite .(diutfii 10 .uhiimiMMnori iiiiti j 

b 1 hese St ind irds pn.\.iil 

(ll AftLSSll)ll|l> to I \lls 4 

(i) Accessiliility to (oihis -i 

( j) Accessibility to loiiidors [ 

J A nurses looin loiining iiuthus ol i)u smu 1 

j \ \\ uiuig room ' 

1 Drissing rooms ad|oaiing 

a Nuisl s oditt 
ft V mtdiril (liiiic 

A vuitl\ nl this rtpnil Ttiiikis il iIchi that llicic is mi dgiiiiiuiil on 
saiisf.ii nils scliool building siaiulaids among tlit saiioiis st Uc education 
ilqiaitniuits A silitinl budding mas br cvrclltnt in .ippi ai ance, in ccori 
oms of consiriu Lion and tost id maintenance bcU at the same time be an 
educational misfit ovsing to lanbs' an aiigcnu nt of rooms, inipropei lora- 
tion of necessary facilitus, and other educational inadequacies It is 
evident that those ssho ate loiiccincd ssith supcrsisinn must concern 
theinselves increasingly esnh the chaiacrcirstics of budding ronstiuction 
and arrangement of facilities that will make it possible to carr> nn an 
effective educational piogram 

Determining the extent to which school facilities serve the community 
The term 'community school’ is currently used to define a school that 
has two distinct emphases namely, (i) scivire to the entire community, 
not only to children of school age and (2) the discovery, development, 
and use of the icsonrccs ol (he community as pail of the cdiiralional 
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facilities for caiiying 011 the program of the school Ihc communit)! 
school seeks increasingly to democratize lite in the school and outside its 
walls It cooperates actuely with other social agencies and groups in im 
proving community life The concern ol the community school is the 
consideration not only of local matiers but also ol problems of the larger 
community state, the region, the nation, and the woi Id The school 
selves also as a seiviec ct liter foi youth and adult groups It has been 
easier to develop schools of this kind in rural aicas than in urban centers 
because of the greater complexity of social organization in city life lin 
poitant developments, howtvei, are also faking place in this direetion in 
large centers of population 

The adequacy ol the provisions foi caiiying on a well rounded com- 
munity sehuol program can peihaps be best judged b\ comparing these 
provisions with those that arc rtgaidcd by cxjieiLs as essential The fol- 
lowing list can serve as a basis of analysis It is compiled fiom the volume 
by Engelhaidt and EngLlhardt PUnimne^ tin CoinninuUy S(}\uol, in 
which separate cfiaptcrs are devoted to the diseussion ol ihe deiails for 
each of the major items in the list " 

PkOVlSlOSS FOR PkOekAMS 01 (OMMl'NnS SfHDOJS 

1 A comuiunitv scliool aiiciilunum eqiiijijied foi lailio nul motion pietuic 
prugrams 

2 indoor ginic spaces 

3 Social redcUion spaces 

4 Cafeterias 

5 Housing pruMMons for orrheura elioidl miucI) nul eornnuinit) musical 
groups 

6 V^o^kshops lor irts and mils vsiih uiipic evlubii spot 

7 Home living lihoratones ituhiding Imim tlemonsii iiion pnriire liniiie 
suite of I iboratories 

H Cntnmunitv .school lihiary 

9 FdciluiLs loi eoordiiiatioii, coopcr.iiion, and guidiiite including psvihi- 
atne iiiul liL lUh scrMce, medical and denial ilinic'j vocalionil aiul 
education il guid nice 

10 Small giuiip discussion, planning and 5lud> rooms imhuling loruiii 
rooms 

11 Facilities foi vocuioml gruwih and adjuMincni, nuluding reli. lining 
and rehabilitation 

12 Community school grounds, rccrciuon arc is g irdens farm plots 

Either these faeililies can be placed in separate buildings intended 
pnmaiily foi the use of adults, or aelaptations can be made of existing 
facilities m schools, in the latter case, the same resources can be used by 
all individuals living 111 the community Few places have gone as far as 
the implications of the recommendations by Engelhardt and Engelhard! 
would extend the piogiam In laiger communities the establishment of 

'5 Adapted from chajDler heidings in N L Engclliardt and N L Ln^elhardt Ji , 
Viannmfr Ihr Cotmni\nil‘\ ^rhiwl CXestf York \mcncin Book Coinpinv ig^o) 
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schools desig'ncd foi adults is likely to be the cominoii piactice, whereas lu 
smaller localities the development is likely to be in the dncction of a 
single integiated plant for the entire community Whatever the trend 
may be, the possibilities are almost liniitless The extension of the pro- 
gram of the school and its enterprises not only helps to vitalize its 
activities but it also helps to impiovc the quality of living in the com- 
munity 

Checking items that affeci classroom comfort There tan be little doubt 
rhu ihe classroom ciniionmcnt has a dthnite inlliiencc both on child 
Jicalth and on the eoinfoi t with whicli ilu pupd pcUticipates in learning 
acLiVitics Ihe school shoidd lake sups to cheek cnvnoiimeiual inllucnces 
that may nffc'cL adveiscly the child s nonnal giuwtli and dcvelopmeiiL 
Such Items as cytsLiain, impioper seatuig, inadequate lighting, eiowding, 
and cvricine fluctuations of the tempciatuie ol the rl issioum obviously 
affect the ceunfoit with which the child works 

Tlu following list iiuludts the import ini items related to comlort that 
should be noted in studying the conditions undti vshieh learning 
piocecds 


Tactors ImoiviD in Ciassroom Comiort 

1 Conditions Causing E>esti.iiii iiul Heiiing Dilluuli) 
n Midtnce of Ljcstnin iiid he iruig di/licttliv 

h 1 o( UKin of pupds with visual and iiich(ur) dt lie jc nrics 
t Noise and disturbing conditions 

2 Sc King ProMsinns I Ii u Aflict Postun 
ii Proper desk heiglu 

b Pffipci seal height 

r Pheement and si uii of work surface 

d Spuing 

r Arrangemciu 

/ Surf ue foi work 

Illumin.iLioii 

n Adinsiment to lot Uiori of pupil in el issronni 
I) Adjustment <0 ili ii.uiensiics of pupd 
r AdjusrnienL to l isk uiulti Liken 
d Intensity of hulu on working suifices 
r Supplement iLioii of nJiural light by utifuril liglit 
/ Adequ.ic) ol light for looms used lor dilferent puipose 

4 G 1 ire and iMCssnr I igln 

a Diriri from sun ni it ci/iei.il soiiiccs 
b Rcllti led glaie from AUif ICC globe etc 

5 Shades 

a Quality 
b Adjustabdity 

6 Luminaries 

a Type direct scini direct, indirect 
b Loeaijon, sparing ind ^r^ iiigLineni 
c Intensity ol lighting in vaiious parts of ilu room 
d Distince from working surfart 
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7 Windows 
a Cleanliness 
b Ratio Lo wall space (norm 2025 per cent) 
c Location side icar 
d Continuity 
S Inlciior Decor ition 
n Quality of paint 
b Color scheme 
t Reflection f ii lor 
q lilickbniids 
a CoiTiposiiHiii 
h Siirfaie 
e Aiea 

d Placement ami liti^lii 

10 Arrangement of ?iirnifure 

11 Condition of Air 
a Humidity 

b Temperature 
c Mo\ ement of air 
d Ventililion 
e Snulls dust smoke 

12 Piesi ti( itnm and Display of Iiisiruttiond Materials 
a PUcciucn.t 

h Xnglc of ^ ision 
( C I intN ind size ol jirinr 
d Intcrlenmes with \isinn 

In most iiisc.iiiccs iluii. ait no gtncially atccpied standards by w’hicli 
ro tvahifitt the ircni'; in the Iisi Cciiain siandaids of illumination ait 
1 1 1 omnu lulod fni diffcunt kinds ol rooms whirh can seivo as a guiiU 
m cheekin^^ this ittin Thus fifictn fool candles aic legauled as the desir- 
able livtl ol liluniinatiou foi dassiooms ofliits shops laboiatoiics and 
gymnasiums, twcniyfive loot candles aic rtionntundcd for rooms wdicre 
sewing and otlui fint detail woik is done in auditoriums loekcr looms 
and coindois a level of five foot-candlcs is sufTitient In gtntial tht thief 
poinl to be bninc in mind is that tvtryihing possibh slioiild be tlone to 
cbmiuate conditions that cause latiguc strain, and discomfort The most 
compute and systematic soiiicc ol luthcntie infoimation a\ailable about 
most of the items in the list is the monogiaph b\ M E Broom, C Y 
Thompson, and H Gordon, Impmvin^ the Classroom Environment , 
published in 1943 Paso Public Schools, Texas The volume 

tan be seemed at a small cost 

It IS necessaiy that the supervisor should be able to interpret his ob 
servations in the light of accepted standards Butler®^ made an attempt 
to compile a standard list of items by systematically examining authentic 
sources about the items, heating and ventilation, lighting, seating, and 

’’I" A Butler Standard Item^ to Observe for the Improvement of Teaching and 
Classroom Management Fdurafjona/ Mrlftod, Vol g (June 1930) pp 517528 
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housekeeping The list of items he Anally compiled was chosen on the 
basis of agreement of experts in this field, whenever results of expen 
mental study were unobtainable Butler then tested the items foi 
objectivity by measuring the dcgice of agreement of two observers of the 
same class, and reliability by finding the agreement of the results of a first 
and second visit to the same teacher by one observer The following set 
of Items for "lighting" is one part of his complete list The explanations 
at the foot of the chan explain how validity, ob)ecti\ity, and icliability 
were measured 

The other gioups ol items arc similii in miuii I he [oinpUte eheck- 
lists given in the refeiemts on page ^86 will be found to be very' helpful 
in studying physual coiidiuons in anv classioom 


Sl^MlXRn llIM^ lO I OR lilt lMIRt)lFMrNT OF 

C LVSSHOOM M \N \f f MTVT 



t il'two ol™rv=rs MsiUng lie s.nr IcachiT'i flit. p«irpd visits of slmy dlftpiml 

‘’’Tp'vr’ttnl ol mrctnisnl bvlw«n Llip Brsl and svcniid visit- In Ihr sgliir tvaphpr, by obv bbservii, (si«y 
(Inuble visils ctf ‘'laly different (eachen) 
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SECTION ) 

METHODS OF STUDYING THE COMMUNITY 

Importance of considering environinental conditions outside the 
school It IS becoming increasingly evident that the school must give 
consideration lo the cflerts on children of environmental [actors outside 
the school A sinking example of these relations is icported by Buit-- 
who comjjaicd j()7 delinquent boys and gnls with 400 non delinquents of 
the saint age, tiu same social tiass living on the same stieets, and attend- 
ing the same school The table on page 491 summarizes the comparative 
data lot the two gioiips foi hcicditaiy, cnviionmeiual, physical, and 
])syehol()gi( al conditions T lure is a vciy stiiking diflcicncL 111 the results 
for these classes of children The liec|uency latios are largest for psycho- 
logical and environmental condititins In i!u latter group an included 
influences both within and without the home Though these differences 
are closely related to pioblcms of dilnu|iun(V iliey also have a bearing 
on other aspects of personality nnd learning In some respects the sthool 
must seek to counteiact the unwholesome effects of undesirable com 
muntty contacts It is clear that the supeivisor must theiefore take into 
considtration the home and comnuiniiy envnonment in planning the 
progicim of developmental and remedial teaching Man) detrimental 
factois may be oveicomc 

Surveying the community The intelligent planning ol an educational 
piogiam dejicnds on the av.ulabdity of information .iboiu local condi 
tions and needs The impoitanec of ihis fact has led to the undci taking 
ol sunevs of ixisting social, political indnstiial, eronomu and moinl 
conditions in many communities On the basis ol the inlormaiion thus 
seemed iht supenisoiv stiff has b(en able lo make effecLivc adaptations 
of the total insti uctional piogram to meet lord needs Continuing surviys 
are made in some communities 

'The community-survey approach has also been utdi/td by many indi 
vidiial Acliools^' and teaclieis to study tlie Joeal environment lo lotaie 
dlustratne mattnals and conditions that can bt used to relate the work 
of the pupils more closely to their experiences in life oiitiidc the schools 
and to make the instruction more vital and meaningful Piogiams of 
excursions to local institutions and places of interest can also be 
effectively planned as the basis of such a survey 

The steps in a community survey arc as follows 

j The awareness of some problem or need, socnl economic political re 
ligious educational 

fisCinl Burt Thr Young Dehnquenl (New \ork D Appleton Century CoI^pan^ 
hic ii|,i-,) p r,i 

93 Jnhn S Thomas ‘Studying the Community” in The Principal and Adminnlra- 
Hon, Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals (Washington 
O C Naiional Education Association 1930) pp 605 612 
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Rn \TioN Betwefn Juvfniif Dflinquencv and Four Sfts of Conditions 


Conditions 

Pettenh 

/ 3 rfin 
ffui nt 

ige af cases 

Ncn- 

dcltnquent 

Fre- 

quency 

ralio 

Coefficient 

0/ 

association 

1 


3 

4 * 

5 

I Hcic(linr> CondiLiuns 





\ IMiNsical 

d» ij 

11 7 

' I’J 

*7 

11 IiUellLctujl 

-'1 1 

7 7 

1 

1 54 

C TLiiipcramennl fvvith piili 





olopical symptoms) 

-1 1 

10 7 

2 -H 

24 

D '”1 empti ■unenial (with moral 





s)inpiuiTis) 

'.n 

‘7 5 

1 10 

4 ‘ 

Avenir 



2 r ;8 

59 

II V n\ n (inniLiil il ([indiliuus 





A Uiiluii tin hunit. 





1 ^^l\crt^ 

-4 H 

31 2 

, 311 

15 

j. Di ff ( tivo fatnilv 





rcl iUons|u])s 

'7 h 

•'17 

■2 2", 

33 

3 llckciivL discipline 

(10 (| 

1 1 7 

5 

,5 

1 \i(.iuus home 


ll 2 

1 

J 9 

B Ont''idc the home 

r. 2 

40 2 

■'■'1 

29 

Amtiuc 



1 U 7 

34 

III Coiuluions 





\ DoLloptnciual 

2' 3 

' " 1 

1 ^7 

17 

11 I’ illinloninl 

(M) 0 

517 1 

1 _() 

15 

Avci i^c 



- 3 ' 

20 

IV PbM lidlngu il CciiKliUons 





\ Inii lit ctu il 
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B kinotuiml 





1 liibciiii 





a SpcfiRc iiisiiiu Is 

VP 1 

1 . f( 

1 '15 

55 

b ( tiiLi il tiiuiimn ildy 


<1 7 

1 *- 


2 Acquired 





a IiiLcirsts 

1'. 7 

1 1 2 

T i’’ 

40 

f) CuillpIcNLS 

'■1 i 

JO - 

1 '7 

}5 

Avci ij;c 



3 'M 

1 


•riHuns in Ctiluinn 4 arc obliitud li) dnnJinR ihr fiRures in Cnliiiim by Lh- Iikutm in Lju 
Ihe fr((|iicncy of filH iLliu aiming ihr nun dehni|utnls is taken ihnmgh 'Ul h\ hr unil\ 
t LtLSFi of snptrnurmal ibililv not inclurtiri 


a A IjlL finding sLudy of the siliutuin and iii in.dysii of ronimunity 
agtnciLS ahead) operatnc md llicir fiindioni 

3 The devdiiiiinim ni i hi'''' "I disius'.ioii nl i pioposed program of ap 
plopiiite lelion and toordin ilion to fit the loeal siluiLioii 

4 The idoption and inslniilion of the proposrd piograui as approved by 
the community 

Elements to be included in a community suney The elements of a 
coramunity survey that will fuinish a souiiel basis foi knowing the coni 
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niunity and foi an undci standing of the probltms nf the school are given 
in the outline that follows 

1 Size of ihe Coniniunitv 

a Population trends (based on census data) 
h Trade iirei banking faciliLies size of industry and business 
f Attitudes toward size 

(i Community and school problems growing out of size ol community 
a 1 oration and Physical Setting 

a Relation to diinaie, soil, food production, center of population 
h Contiguity to natural resources national monuments, parks ttr 
r Problems growing oui of location and setting 
5) History 

a Founders and reasons for ihcir coming to the locahl\ 
b Importani dates and hisiorical events 
f Historical personalities— past and present 
d Historic spots accessible lor excuisiuns 
e Sources ol comrnunilv pride 
1 The People 

f! Age groups sex distribution marital status density of populatinn 
h Races and n itiunalities 
c Distribution ol wealth 

(I Presence of social rlasses and social distineiions 
f Oig.iniz uions— leligtous, fuiernal social 
f CuJiiiril lesouiees ol naiiondjiy groups 
g nelinf|iien(v trime site nicnr d licalih 

5 OcLup.uions 

n Production disinhuiion transport ition coininunieition 
i; S(i(iiLifi( renters tduiKiontl igeiuies 
c Changes in oecvifiations transiency of workers strikes 
({ Org ini/ iLuins ol woikcrs and othei otcupaiion il ginujis 
f Incomes w igcs uelf.iie working roiubtions 
/ Cliild labor 

g l.ieiluKs for guidantc tr lining plieenient rehabilitatinn 

6 C oinnuiiiily Organization ind Government 
ft >\dniinistraiive officeis and taxation 

h Judicnl bodies (hildrciis court 
r PioLcciivL ind diveliipmeiual agencies 
d Flections and poJuKs honesty in government 

r Relations of .seliool and gioups inlcrestrri in improving giivtinincni 

7 Health 

a Sources ol water supply salination sewage disposal 
h Birth and deiili lates incidence of illness and sickness 
r Hospiiils medical care provisions for care of aged and indigent 
d \gcnciLs Loruernecl with health problems 'ind their relations 
e Nutrition deficiencies unusual local problems and conditions 
/ School and community health program 
B Recreation and Cultural Opportunities 

a The common recreations and their general quality and level 

''I Adapted from know Vour Comniiinity, Leaflet No 57 of the know Your 
SiliooJ Senes (Washington DC United Sines OfTire of Education 1941) Consult 
tins hullctiii fui details 
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b Recreational and cultural faaliiie^ 
c The fine arts in the life of the conimunuv 
d Readmit habits and sourtts of reading inaten iK 
e Attendance it motion pictures, use of radio 
/ Participation in sports and acti\e recreations 
Evidence of unwholesome use of leisure time 
h Contributions ol the school to recreation and culiuii 
Q Housing 

a Quality appearance, age, size ol homes ownership 
b Evidences of crowding and congestion 
f Communitv plinning igentics 

(I Construe tivc interest ol commimilv groups in housing problems 
( \dequaey ol school plant ind facilities 

I (I VVellare \gcncies 

(1 Organw uions— public ind pin^ut 
h SouicLs ind idcquacy of funds 
I Number mcl location of wcKirt casts 
(I ProMsmns for the rire of ibe handicippcil 
r Welfare activities ol the school 

life type ol inloiinaiion cUsirttl will dcicMininc iht icihniqur to be 
used The survey can inosi profitably be iindcitaVtn is a cooperative 
tonrnunilv enterprise in which the siafl ilu jinpih and othci interested 
nunibcis ol the comnninii) ])aiii(ipaic J lu ]).utL]n of connnnnuy lilt 
iifkcls the concern ol all of us members foi ihcir common and mutual 
WClldK 

Techniques for studying the community Iheic art many methods of 
studying special aspects of lilc in the tommunih Some of these pro 
(rdinis such as the soi lal sui\i> ait bighly Uclinitil and iicjunc the 
sciMces ol an txpcri 1 hi most usdul rtthnicjiics that ihc teacher and 
inuicstcd iiulividuals t m (inplov lo gathii infonnaijon alinnt the com 
miinitv nc iht following 

1 Thf (^Toufj w/r 77 rni'—i mifhod of vliidying a siluatjon in which the 
interviewer seeks to drnvv infonnaiinn or expression^ of attitude from an 
assembled group of inteit'.lcd people ixtliei ihcin ibimigh conversations 
with indivichnl persons 

2 Thr persona! tnicrrifiu—n method ol speci.ih/td diitclccJ conversdtion 
in which the mtciviewcr guides tin responses ol the interviewee in a 
particular picmeditrUcd dirccnon 

^ The questionnaire — coiisjstjiig ol a senes of qiicsticins picparcd to be sub 
mitted to a number of individuals to obtain mass data ol a rather ele 
mentarv tvjie abiiiu some condition or situation 

4 PaitiapanI obicn.'atioTi—n method requiring the observer co take up 
residence among i group and to share its experiences The method 
involves excursiuns visits field woik active participation in wc^rk and 
play activities, and similar procedures 

^ The ecological method— lhat !«;, the study of space lelaiionships’ ol the 
conditions of community life usiiallv involving the preparation of a 

’ \n excellent example ol pi in for a communiiy survey is given in E A Wesley 
Teaihing the Social studies (Boston D C Healh ami C.ompans 19^7) pp 436440 
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social base map, showing the location ot various elements of the en- 
vironment, such as areas of crime and poverty, recreation facilities, poor 
housing, and so forth 

6 The lire nj documentary jourcer— the census newspapers school records 
records of social agencies, reports of research by other agencies, books, 
museums and so /orrh 

7 Ratimr of elements of the communt/y— various devices which can be used 
to get data about the social ind economic status of the homes of the 
pupils One such plan, the Sims Scoic Card for Socio Economic Status, 
requires the pupil to supply various kinds of information ibout his home 
that gives a very relialile index of its social status In tlus wav it is 
possible to secure information for a large number of homes in a rela 
lively short time Chapin Social Status Scilc " irquiies the actual visit 
to the home by some competent sociil woiLcr Hus procedure is time 
consuming but very essential in deilingwith problem cases \ portion of 
Chapin s stale is given lx low 


A PGRnON OF IHL ClIAI'lN S( ORI- C ARD I OR Ml ASURINC SOf lO LC ONOMIC SlMtJS 

Part 1 Matfriai lyuiFMtNi anh (uitural Exi'Ri-ssion oi rm 
I uiNr Room oi iHt Homi 


1 Floor softwood (G) 

hardwood (ui) 
j Large mg (0) 

:) Windows with drapes each 
window (^) 

4 Fircphcc with ^ or more 
utensils (fi) 

5 \rtificial light electric (0) . . 

kerosene (—2) 

h Lihrar) LTble (tJ) 

7 \rmch urs (8 each) 

Score on Part I 


8 Pi mo bench (4) 

() Desk ]jiison il sucitI (B) 

10 Bookciscs with books (H 
ea(h) 

11 Stwmg nuchint (—2) 

1 2 C out h pillows (_* i u h) 

I ^ M irni I lot ks (— i ) 

14 Prnodit ils (0 each) 

If) Nt wsp ipt rs (H tub) 
ih 1 clt phone (H) 

17 Hvdio (H) 


Part 11 Condition or Arid 1 is in I him Room 

To provide some olijeciivt lahng of quilililivc iiliiluacs of Ihc liMiig mcim such 
as esilictic aininspficrc nr ginrial imprcsMoii ihc lullns\ing idtliiinuil item'! nn\ 
be noted The visitor should check (he winds dial seem 10 dcsnihe the siiualioii Some 
of the weiglits nre of minus sign and so operate as penaliics lo iciluce the total srorc 
of the home 

j8 Cleanliness of room and furntshings 

a Spotted or stained (—4) 

b Dusty (—2) 

c Spoile.sii and dustlcss (d-i) 

iq Orderliness ot room and furnishings 

a \rticles strewn about in disorder (—2) 

h Articles in place or in usable order (+2) 

20 Condition of repair of articles and lurnishmgs 

a Broken, scritchcd, frayed, npped, or torn (— j) 

b Articles or lurnishings patched up (—2) 

c Articles or furnishings in good repnr and well kept ( + 2) 

BD Bloomington III , Public School Publishing Co 1927 

BT Minneapolis Minn University of Minnesota, igijG 
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21 Record your general impresiion of good Uite 

a Bizarre clashing, inharmonious, or offensive (—4) 

b Drab, monotonous neutral inoftensive (—2) 

c Attractive in a positive way, harmonious, c^uiet and restlul (“l“2) 

Score on Part 11 Total Score,* Part 1 and II 

*\\iLh penalties deducted 

The value of the community survey procedure A wcll-organi/ed and 
carefully conducted commifnity survey leads to the gathciing of a body 
of information through the use ol syslcmaiiL proccdiiiLS about ionic 
significant aspect ol life in the cuninruiniiy I he consideration of these 
data establishes a basis for intelligent planning ot the steps that are ncces 
sary to improve conditions These faets ait also of undoubted value 111 the 
seleetion of cunituluiii content and serve as 1 means of vitalizing the 
work in the classinom 

Paitiripalion by the pupils in a community suivcy pioperly arljjsted 
to then level of niaturitv is a valuable educative experience Not only do 
ihe pupils have worthwhile practice in the use of svsteniatu pioctdures 
Inr gathering the necessary data and oiganinng it lor jiurposcs ot 
iiidlysis and evaluation, iluy also paiiicipate in the cooptiativt group 
uJannuig and action recpiurd to rondurt j sin\(y Tliey gauj an insight 
into the social juoccss and see at first hand some of its weaknesses 
\tinidinH to Olsen the survey icclinuiue ’’ 

1 losicis cninprchensivc imderstanding of (oinniunily striidure and proc 
esses in their cvervelav opention micriction nnd nmiplixiiv 
j Stimiil itcs de[ith of into vitd romnnmiiy problems iinri trends as 

these Inve been inMuemcd bv pist conditions, present de \f ln])ment>i Tid 
Uitiirt piospeds 

Discloses problems which bhoiild be met not bet luse leaibei nr Lexibook 
loftdv siv so but IniiusL llit tvidcnte itself inescipably reveals the lutil 
4 Suggests possibihiics of student ]) iriitipaiioTi in the ongoing processes 
of the commiinitv Sueh construitive pirtuipalion Loopcrdtivcly earned 
on proMcUs fine yicisoiial AdtisfacLions as well is essential training 111 
denioeritiL citizenship 

y Develops awareness ol human intcrdcpeiidcncf and ol the prirtical nc- 
cessitv loi gcncril civit (oopernlion in carrying on successful individual 
and gioup liViiig 

() Promous superior citizenship by providing extended experiince in the 
making ol entinl judgnitius cuncenung existing condiuons Students 
learn thiough personal actions to base loiiclusions and rccomiiiendaiions 
upon factuil dita carelully assembled ob|Lctively interpreted, and me- 
ticulously verilied 

Discussion Qulstions tor CcNi-R^r iNTRODuerriON 

I Suminari/c quickly from expeuence or general reading a few points 
showing 

a How living in slum areas aflecLs the development ot pupils as learners 
and as persons 

Baprom School and Cninmunity, hy E & Olsen Covpuglii, 1945 by PiLiiticc Hall 
Inc Reprinted by pei mission of the publishers 
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b How financial support affects matenals of instruction 
f That instructional supplies should or should not be supplied to pupils 
(I The factors to he considered in selecting school building sites 
e That teachers should or should not participate in community surveys 

Orai Ri ports pok Individuals oh Smaii Commutefs 

1 List several of the most impoiLant niitcriii and social elements in vour 
fommunuy that you ihink aflirl pupil harning definitely for better or 
for worst 

2 Outline hrie/lv and make (ritical milvsis of the rntthods used in youi 
svsttm for tht selection of instruction d m itenals 

j Do the sinie for methods used to supph rnafemls adapted to the range 
of ability found in nil class groups 

I Describe briefly anv project in which you or a group altenijittd to mike 
systematic use of community resoiiiccs (If ineKperu need with this select 
any typical school survey and trim div evalu.uc wh^i was done) 

5 Describe hrieflv 'ind cnticTlls cv diiiit ni\ piojeci in which voii mav have 
participated aimed at conducting an idtijuate eoniiiiumtv survey (U in 
txpentneed find the acfoinu ol such a suivcy in tin hbi iry ami jnorced 
IS ihoic) 

6 Describe ind evaluuc the use nude ol motion piciuus and the ladio 
in snui school What souues or c ii dogues of tluse aids aie supplied to 
the teachers? 

Whiiun Kiporis lOR iNDivimiAi s OR Smaii Committees 

1 Develop a blink lot g.iiheimg inidiiniiion about m in nils in reading 
(01 language ms or social studies etc ) similar to that for arithmetic 
on page 44g 

2 'kpply to some school or iiiclivjclud rlissioom the cntcin ior use of mi 
tenals outlined on J>ig<s jr,i ^32 Would you suggest any ch urges in these 
critciia^ 

Consult the oiiginil Much by Zirbes and prtpaie levels of reading mi 
tenals lor lower grade levels siirul ir to those given on p ige 45^ for the 
middle grades 

4 Make a study of tht adequacy of avaihhle mitenals m some schoed in 
any field, iiithmciic soci d studies languige geography etc Try to sug 
gesL at least three levels of materials for the field chosen (Schools iisinf» 
a iinirit'd in contnst to j suhjerl organ i/aiioii will still be using niaitnals 
ntognizible bv (he ibovi il issilic uioiis ) Ponii out limitations 

3 Select a score card foi rating texts (several are available in the library) 
and apply to two or more tesis 1 \ dii ue the store card as well as ic 
porting findings on the texts 

(1 Prepare a check-list foi a text in 1 held where instruments are lacking 

7 Make i del uled and highly tniical analysis of a set of workbooks ( This 
IS an imporlTnt exercise in view of the wide use of extremely pcxir ma- 
terials ) 

B Make a list of the kinds ol objecuve inlonnaiion vou euuld secure about 
the content of a textbook in arithmetic reading language history etc 

9 Determine the level of reading dilficuliy for some book thiough appliea 
tion of one of the lormulas relerrtd to in ihe text 01 found in the library 
10 Make an inventory of the visuil aids meehanical equipment and other 
instructional materials available in some room or building 
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1 1 Check your school library against the American Library Association s 
starred list of titles for children Several other lists issued by school 
systems and publishers are also available (A recent survey of this tvpe 
revealed differences beii^een schools some of which had 6 per cent of the 
books and others Go per cent ) 

la Make a critiLal analysis of radio and motion picture programs offered in 
your romniuniiv Whit can be doiit by the school to improve the quality 
of programs given rommerciallv^ A\hat is now being done by intcristed 
groups of producers and of school workers to improve the quality ind 
to intrtase the number of educ1i10n.1l lilms avTihhlct 
i>^ Dcstrilic md suggest mijnovLiiit nis (il ncccssarv) in the methods used 
bv voui svsLLiii in housing and disttibuting nil tvpes of instnictiondl 
ni iti iials 

1 1 \.ppb a score card to in> ncirbv school building 

fc; DcAcrilie a plan whereby \our school sfaH intghr inmiit. and carry on a 
tommunity snnev fM ike a miniature vurvtv if possible) 
ib Dtscrrlie t plm whereby voiir school staff might cooperate iii the jelec 
tion and cv iliuiion of insiriKtioml miitnds 

SiicctsiiD Riaiuncs 

Arrvo H C fhr h\nn\KW a\ a T/rfinufu^ Con in bull on i to Edu 

nrion No yhi (Nrw Yoik Ruitau of J'ublK itions Icirhtrs College, 
Coluinbn L^mvcmti mmo) 

Hroom M L iMOMFHON C L ind Condon I hnpjovivf^ ihr Clnmonm Fr} 

viu}ti 7 )}fu{ (11 ]* ISO fcMs Board 0 / Idutatmn 

lU’swn i (» I 7lif J maOnlniy of luthtiKtu Supjilcmcnt-vrv Ediicalional 
Mrinogi iphs No ^H (Chicago Ibiivcrsity ol C hmgo Press nuji) 

( HAMUhKs M M Iiul Bin Tl W Hov' to Mah o ( nmrnufVfy Youth Siiit'o 
Slucs IV \mcucni \iHnh Commission Vol III No it (Washington DC 
\niLtu in ( (iiuKil on Idmuion m) ;•)) 

CIIAKILRS W w Motion Fiftuus ntifl Youth A Suttunuiy (New Voik The 
M.uriiill 111 ( oiJip in\ iQ ;>)) 

(lAl'P risiL R ( oinrmuiri'^ Sihooh tri iitton (Ntvv ^ork The Viking Picss 
Inr uipi) 

Coi(uKt) [ I koiii ( omrnuintv (New ^oik Russell Sage Found ilinn, ir)pj) 

Ovii Idgar Ihf ( oulmt of Moltnu Pntuu \ (New "Vork The Mirmillin 
( oinpinv 1 () {r,) 

Dtpiirinnnt ol Llemtnlary-Sf bool Printipils Sixteenth Yfmhnnk dp/irai smg 
ihr Eiementaiy Sdiool P/iigiom (W isliingion DC N iiional kdutiUion 
\*isi)ti iiion ] !)]']) 

Hoio to Know nnd How to V\c Yum i ommuniiy Kepuri ol tlu Com 

mittcc on Comiimnuv Life (W'lshingmn DC National Ldiu Uiun Wsou.i 

Radio luul th, CkiMulom RDporl nf llii H .[lin CummitlcL (Waslliii|;UJil, 

nC N.uioiwl Iikiriiinn \5snc1 iiion nHM 

Viiiml Educalion Rtporl ol lilt. Visual 1 llilialioil Cummitlee (WishiilR 

lull DC N.iliuii il I cliii 111011 Xssociation iq.lo) 

DfoarmiEnt of Siiperiisnrs mil llirrctors ol Imliuilion Fifjlilft rcnifirn* The 
' Mateuahafloiliuiliim (W isliinRlon DC N.Uinnal I chit ition \ssociation 

tnryclolLha 0/ Fducati.mal Kfj.,01/1 (Neu York The Macmillan Company 

kNcri^LT, N L and Engliharoi N L JR Plarinwg ihr C nmmunily Srhnol 
(New York, American Book Companv, iQlo) 
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1 NMiiiARor, N L . Jr , for Jimioi Hiiih Sdinol Buildings (New York 

liurc lu of Publications Teachers College Cnhimbia University 1932) 

, Elementary School Building Score Card and Scoring Manual (New York, 

Bureau of Publication'll Teachers College C^oiumbia University, 1936) 

I PLLR Stephen F The Teacher the School the Community,” Bulletin of the 
Commanon on 7 earhn Educntinn (Washington DC American Council 
on 1 due ition 1941) 

Probably ibc besl single liihliograph) lAnilahle Carclull^ annoniLil Contains ilso a 
list of organi/ itions mil agencies aincerneil with communitv problems 

Fvnluntion 0/ Secondary Schnnh C.intril Repoil (Washington DC Jhe CiO 
operiiii^e Siudv of Seiondar) Sihoiil Standards 1930) 

I\FRFIT S editor The Com 7 ni 4 ntly Sihoal Report ol (oininitltL on Sonets 
for CiUirituluni Study (New York D Applt (on-C intury Compiny, Iru 

lUijB) 

CjOOIiykqoni/ Bess Know Your C onimiinity as i Basis for llndcrstanding llu 
Schools Problems Leallet No yy (VV ishingion DC i Ldcril Secun'v 
Ageni), United States Ofhcc of rdiiiation 1941) 

CfRIiini-, H \ V CrUitjut ol Rnnedi d ind Drill Materials in Arithmetic 
Joujunl of Eilutational 7 {tiefiif/i \'ol 21 (Aj^ril 19-10) |)p sfu-ayb 

HFHrniRt. Ma\ J editor Radio and hii'li^h Tuuhtng (New York D Apple 
ton Ctnuitv Cornp iiiy Inc 19^ 1 ) 

Hoi Y T C and Aknoih W 1 ' S/andauh foi the Fvahititwn of School Build 
ing\ (Columbus Oliio ( 31 iio Slate Univcrsitv unb) 

Johnson h I liializiug a (jolUgt I ibuny (Chu igo AniciiLiiii Iibrirv Asso 
Liaiion, 19^9) 

Know Y our CommuuiLv ’ U S Oflut of bdui Hum Pim])hltr No 157 (Y\ ish 
ingLon DC 19^1) 

Parluulirlv good 10 th if it gives a number ol leuling tpiesimns nnilti euh he^rimg 
m (liiecL (I uluis Lo sigiiilKanl itiiiis 

Maiiir J B S( 7 ioi;/ and C ouiiiiiinily (New York MiC.iiwHill Book ( mn 
p Hiy Inc i(nH) 

McKlun, H C, and Roiiiiiis A B Audioli\ual yhd\ to In\l)ii( 1 iou (Ntw 
York MiGiivv Hill Book Coni|Mn\, Im 1940) 

Mitcheli, Moiiis R iiid oihus Youth Has a Pari to Pliy Pamphlet No b 
of the Piogicssivc LducUioa Xssoiiiiioii ServuL C luLii nija dsn 111 lib 
luiry 1942 issue of PiogiiSMVt rdufulion 

Ciiiuains the iisi uf 170 ilhistiaiions ul iiii|ur tonliibulorv leiming cxpLiiences 

National Society for the Studs ol Lducalion Tivt iily Ninth ytaihook, Rt/ioil of 
(he SoLuty '< LomrnilUi on Aiitlurutn (Bloomington III Publit Siliool 
Publishing Co 19-^0) P irt I Ch 4, Pail II Chs 13, 6 7 B 

, r/in/£cl/i YraihuuK The Textbook ui rducation (Bloomington 111 

Public Sdiool Publishing Co 1931), P irt 11 

hoity Second Ytaibook, The Library in Gnuial Education (Chicago 

University of Clncigo Piess 194 S) > P‘**t 11 
OisiN E G The School and the i ommumty (New Yhirk, Prentice Hall, Inc 
“JJ5) 

PiFRCF, Bessie L, Ctiizfn’s Organizations and the Civic Tiaining of Youth (New 
York, Chides Scribner's Sons, 1933) 

Pr^NT J S, Peisonality and the Cultural Pattern (New York Commonwealth 
Fund, 1937) 

Reckitss, W C, Vice in Chicago (Chicago Univcisity of Chicigo Press 19^3) 
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Rcxneu’ of Educational Reieaxth, 'School Plant and EquipinenL ' Vol 15, No 3 
(February 1^45) pp ‘The War Education and Society ' Vol 13 

No 1 (February, 1044) pp 555 I wche Year Index (Specui Twue) De 
Lcmber, jy44 Containi valuable rclercncc? on ill ispctt^ d 1 maleuah 
Shaw C R, and others Jitx>entU Jhlniquetiry nud Ihban Aieai (Chtca^, 
University ol Clncigo Pnss 1942) 

Smiiii, Dora V, 'Report ol tht CnininittLt on the Lv.iluanon ol TevtbooVs in 
Composition' t/trnrnttfry Fnijhi/i Rfvirw Vol id pp 151-155 
Social Sen/ire? find tfir Sfhordi Report ol tin. lilurationdl Policies Commission 
(Washington DC Nation d Idutation Vssociitinn ii)V)) 

Spi-aks Harold 1 he h mn^ing Hitrh Sxhool ( urxKulutn (Ntw Yoik AmeriLdii 
Book C^oiiipanv njio) 

SiRAYiR G D and Inchhardi, N L ]r , SLaudaidji foi Lltiiitnlary School 
/Jio/diMi'i (New \oik lUireiu of Public itions leuhers C^ollegc C^olumbit 
Unixersity ii^ •) 

Wapiis D and CARNuskv L LibiauLi and Htndtis in thf Slate nf Nnv York 
(Chicigo llniversiL) of Chicago Pitss n)P)) 

WiRi R idiior Th( VtilizaUon of C onimunKy Resoweex in the Svcinl Stxtdie^, 
Ninth Ytnihonh ol the Nalionil Council for tlie Sou d Studies (Washing 
ton DC N Uioriil Counid (or the Sotnl Stiidifs I'llB) 

Wilson M irih i, School I ihnny Sc ox (aid Sdiool Lthiaxy Ytaihookj No 2 
(CJiic (go \tncrieifi 1 ibrarv Vswui.iiioii, pp jt)7] 




Part III 

IMPROVING THE SETTING 
FOR LEARNING 




XI 


Improving the Interests Attitudes, ^nd Work Habits 
- of the Pnpd 


Adapting instruction to individual dilteiences 1 he ptoljtLm ol aiding 
individuals to dcvclnp iiid impiovc is coni])liraud liy tlic vciy gical 
laiigc of individual diflcrciicLs J lie cxpitssion ‘ niiln iduali/ai ion of 
insLiuftion apptats tu(|ii(ntly in discussions of eiUitalioiial piorcdurcs 
lo sonic, iiidiv iduali/ation means that the individu.il works alone on 
sonic lask not as a iucimIki oI a gioiip this point ol view is a gioss niis- 
(OiiLijnion llure is no inhiitni opposiiion hclwccn working as a 
iiicniljci otagioiip and al the same time tanking on aiiiviiii s adapted to 
ihe ruids iiKcicsts and abililits ot tin individual 1 lie leailiei who 
wishes 10 .idjiisi ihi Ic ii iiing ai tiviiy lo dilliitntes among individuals so 
tondiuts tilt woik ol the piijiils ihil tadi ol llieni e.in make Ins own 
eoiui ilniiioii to a gioup inuievt II the il.iss is allowed lo jiaiiuipatt in 
the sc III non and pi, inning ol ilit atiivilits to he uiidinaken it is moit 
likily th,n siiiillv mdivuliial i.ipunies and talents will he diveloptn 
ihaii if an iiniiiloi iiii d nathei unawaic ol ihi diHeienrts among indi- 
viduals in a el iss in ikes aihiliai) uniform assignments ol subjttt mattei 
lo be le.iiiud by ilii pupils Efhelive giiidaiue ol the learning artivity 
depends cm a knowdedge by the leailui of ibi cliai aeteristics and back 
giouiid ol i aeh pupil lo overcome karning tlilliciikies that ai ise in even 
ihe most will loiidiicled insliuiljon the teaehtt must know how lo nfiliri 
diagnostu iiiorediites to loiati ihe spieifie weakness to establish the 
lauses of the difficult) and then to iindeilikt ihi kinds of cnrrcetive and 
leinedial nuasuus likely Lo hi nig about an improvement Clearly the 
lock slip system' that thaiailerized llie sihools of the past is outmoded 
The significance of individual ami trait differences Any progiam ol 
instiuetion must take into consideialion ihc important facts about indi 
vidual and Liait diffniniis that have been revealed by the studies set 
forth in earlier chapteis ot this volume Then exists in any realm of 
activity a wide range in the indowments of individuals Ihe distribution 
of aptitude approximates the noinial tiiive ot distiibution Ihts is true 
'f achievement in reading athk tic skill general intelligence, and artistic 

suj 
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LalenL, as well as all other natne and acquired traits Individuals taniioe 
leadily be classified into specific types, however, since the various levels 
merge gradually and are not shaqrly difftrentialed 

The evidcnrt is iltai that the degree to which tht individual possesses 
different traits also vanes’ Hie widci the range of attjuired traits 
appraised die gieatei appeals to be the lange of talent Giaphs ol the 
tesnlts of dtagnostir tests in reading usiiall) are not symmetiieal in loim 
1 heir unevenness shows that in many eases the vaiious skills have not all 
lietn developed to the same level The profile given on this page is an 
illustration of the unevenniss ol the ilevelo|)inenl of vaiious tiaits in 
Lnghsh foi a siiiilent at the eollege level The chart shows unusual 



CHAKl SllOWIM, IINI'VI N DrVI LOPMI M (U V VHIOt S 1 RAl PS 

IS rNe.iisit Ai nil uiiiit.i li vi i 

Alvin C I mull ludivitlual Diapiusis, Stiulicv in Cullege LvcHuui iLiuns 
(Minncipiihs Mmii I'mvtisiiy of MiniiLsuti I’lcss 1931) p Sij 

sLitngLh oil some points and sciious wtaknesi on otheis Chaits [01 
other sLutltiits dilkud m.ukcdly Irom this one inditaiing iht neressity 
nl rcLOgni/ing iiidnidual dilftrtiues 111 |jlaniiing unicdial msiiurlion 
Brown - lias dLinoiisti ated the latt lhat ‘dull boys and biit^ht bo\s ihow 
an equal ainouiu ol niuvenniss in all ahiJiCics ’ and iliaL ilie same type 
ol elajjs ()] gani/aiion and iicatmint is itquiied loi both groups 

The data in the tliait also show the iiiipoUauLL of Lvaluaiiii^ the wide 
range ol skills and abilities of the various aieas o[ learning by coniprehen- 
sivc testing progiams so that any deliciency can be located If the student 
\shose prolik appears on this page had been given only the test in 

1 C Hull, Aptitude Testing (Yonkers on Hudaon, NY, World Book Company, 

lyaS), pp ai 

2 A W Bruvsn f/nn'tmiejj 0/ tht ibilUies of Dull and of Driglu Children, Coiuiilu 
liona lo Fducation, \o 220 (New Yoik Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Liuversiiv 192(1), p lotj 
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sequence of ideas he would ha\e rated high in English His weakness in 
outlining and grammar would not have been detected until much later, 
if at all 

Childien do not all profit equally from the same expciieiue because 
of the differences in their mental lc\els, in their readiness tor the task, in 
the effectiveness of their study habits, in their backgiound of expenences^ 
and in the effort the) put forth They do not respond to the given in 
ccntivc in the same way Children also differ m the rates at which they 
are maturing physically mentally, and emotionally They differ in the 
rates at which they leain the basic skills involved in spelling, writing, 
reading, and computing "Ihcse differences aie caused in part by diffei- 
enees which appear to be lived by heredity in oiiginal inborn naluie and 
in part to difterencts in cnviionmental infiucnees to which the) hav^ 
been exposed 

11k nulivulual should be continuously evaluated in terms of his own 
pottritiahdes developmental progress, and experiential backgiound 
llceausc the educative process continuously moihlies tin total puUiic, 
including th( needs, interests, attitudes, and porentiahiics of the in 
dividual, evaluation must be continuous Tlu need is foi a flexible 
educational progiam tonclucied by a staff which jiioceeds on a leiuative 
expel iniciital basis to adapt instruction to the wide range of intlividiial 
diiftiencts among the pupils At ihe same Hint Lonsicleiaiion must be 
givtn to the pToblom of dtvtloping ihc common aiiiiudes inLeiests, and 
kiiowdedgis legaidtcl as basic in life in a dtiuodatu sontiy 

s^r//ov / 

THE CUIUANCE I UNCTION Ol TUI SCHOOL 

Education aii guidance Insiriuiion ina) be itganled as bung both 
developnu ntal and ccnicilivr On the basis ol dcpcnilable sysK inati/f d 
iiifoiiiiation about the individual leainei— his needs, abilities, interests, 
traits, and capacities, and Ins expeiieiUial baekgi ouncl— the school 
through an efficient prrigram ol guidance alicuipis to help him to set up 
goals tliat art mcaninglu) and sigiuricant to him The school arranges 
a vaiiety ol luiutional learning experiences that if effective, will lead 
to the wcllioundtd growth and devtiojiment ol all wholesome aspects 
of Ins peisonality The chief piobleiii involved is to provide fully and 
efficiently for individual diffcicnccs among Icarneis The eontmuous 
stud) of the pupil by the teaclici by carefully selected means of evalua 
Lion and also sell appraisal by the individual himself are both important 
eJements of a well eonccivcil guidance progiam Whenever there is an) 
realistic evidence that growth and development are not proceeding satis- 
factorily, It becomes ncccssar) to identify the nature and causes of the 
(leficiency 01 shorlconiiiig by appiopnate diagnostic proceduies, so that 
the necessary corrective and remedial measures ran be taken as soon 
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possible Thus evaluation, guidance, and diagnosis are intimately inter- 
twined parts of a continuing unitary process of guiding learning 

The guidance function of the school rcquiics the creation, with that 
part of the environment under its control, of conditions most hkcly to be 
conducive to wholesome growth, and in other areas the seeming of the 
coopnation of the pupils and all other members of the social group in 
creating an environment that stimulates and sustains the growth of all 
The school should help the individual to set up standards of attainment 
and behavior by which he can at all times and in all places evaluate his 
conduct Dewey points out that "the planning must be flexible to permit 
free play for individuality of experience yet firm enough to give direction 
to continuous development of power ” " 

III recent years consulciablc attmtioii has bun given Lo die mental 
hygiene aspects of living and to the need of dincling the development of 
the emotional aspect of personality This problem has been presented b^ 
PicscoLt as follows * 

At the risk of hemg prcnialure bcnuic of inidcquitc knowledge the follow 
mg formuHtion of the proper r 61 e of education in innuennng the dev elopnient 
of a/Fective mitunty is presented That rdlc seems to be 

1 To iduHi/i the indnidiul children whose paiurns rd cjnoi/oji il beliivjor 
do not fall widun the nfcepicd range and to undcriikc rudueatioii 
j To provide dl children with experiences tint will siimulitc the pro 
grtssne development of pitierns of emotionil bihivior rciogni/erl as 
in i Hire in the light of the hnic needs ot the indiviHinl ind in ihc light 
of the cultural patterns m w'liich these nct'’’s must be met 
To provide the children with esthetic exjrencnrrs incl 11 lining m cs 
thetic expression that will develop the patterns that arc usclul to them 
in maintaining mortlc, for relieving tensions for icleniilving themselves 
with i cultural group and in gcncril for stnsiii/ing ilitm lo bcuitv 
/[ lo piovide children witli experiences that offer lliciii ilic tJunCL lor the 
development of a "milure” value sense ami of lovaliies so geiiuiiielv 
associated w'lih value for them as to be ehariU ten/ed aceuraicly is af 
ftetivc loyalties 

15 To provide children with enough opportunity lor the letive piattitc ol 
behavior grow’ing out of these value concepts tu establish m them i 
technique or habit of more or levs continuously rcev aluating their lovalties 
in ilu light of experience 

The fundamentals of an eflective eduealional progiam 1 he lelatioii 
of mental hygiene to instruction and learning has only recently been 
iLCOgnized The integrated attack on the solutions ol these problems b^ 
school and community has barely been begun 

I he phenomena of human personality arc undoubtedly the most com 
plex and elusive of all of the characteristics of the individual with which 

8 John Dewey Experience and Education (New Vork The Macmillan Company 
iq^H) p 65 

* Daniel Piescott, cliiiiman Euiotian and the Educative Process (Washington DC 
^luenian Couiieil on Education igB^) PP tog 
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the school has to deal The soluiions of the problems involve piotcduics 
that are subtle and devious and that undoubtedly vary from individual 
to individual They pervade all important aspects of the life of the school 
and community that affect the nature, direction, and quality of indi- 
vidual growth and development The changes of a political, social, and 
economic kind that must take place if the principles of social justice 
are to prcv^ail in the life of the community are Loo comprehensive and 
complicated to be presented- in this volume, but the need of certain basic 
changes is fully rerogni7ed by the authors In so far as the school itself 
is ronceincd the steps to be lakcn to insure the provision of an effcciive 
cdurational piogi im ran be stated concisely as follows 

1 Tlic school should provide a ciirric iilum rousisting of varied educative 
experiences iclapied to the age ability ntedi, and interests of the indi 
Mclual with the vim of helping him to live a satisfying productive life 

2 There should he a liroad rounded instruciional program conducted by 
competent ivcll iidju'itccl individuals and organized and administered ac 
(orchng to modern principles of education 

^ I here should he an ittrictivc physical plant and a wholesome environ- 
ment roiiiainitig concrete tnsiructioml materials, aids ind equipment 
that will stimiil ite le,irning of i soci illy desirable type 

1 1 here should he. i isLll-roiueivcd guidance program \Mth an adctjuaie 

testing ind record sssteni vshith assists pupils maladjuited in varving 
degrees ( (lutationallv physic. illv socnlly, and emotionally to adapt 
lIkihspIvis lo noiiiicd siiiool inci cominiiniiy life 

In this ilupLei wc shall considci biitlly cciiain bioacl undLilving prin- 
ciples lelnied to the first three of these steps The means ol improving 
instruction, curriculum, and materials will he discussed fully m succeed- 
ing cliaptcis In this chapter wc shall disruss the direct steps the school 
tan talc to improve the giowth and development of all pupils, primarily 
tliosc nhosc progress is not satisfactory 
Thf curriculum of the modern school The »,urriiuluin may be re- 
gal ded as the succession of educative experiences foi which the school is 
rcspr<nsihle The school is also concerned with the nature and quality of 
life outside the school and with the steps that can be taken by the social 
group to impiove living conditions so as to make life happy and satisfy- 
ing for all This is inevitable because the school wishes to do all in its 
power to insuie the optimum giowth of all members of the social group 
In planning the cunitulum, the school must take into account the stage 
of growth of each individual in so far as his physical and mental develop- 
ment, his interests, pin poses, and experiential background are concerned 
The objectives of education relate to all aspects of the personality of the 
learner, including his physical, mental, social, and emotional development 
and his educational achievements To insuic well-rounded growth the 
school should provide a comprehensive balanced program of experiences 
including both in-school and out-of school activities The school should 
recognize the need of helping the individual and the community to 
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develop an active wholesome prograin of recreation and a plan for 
uytig leisure Lime worthily 

y The curriculum should provide foi the direct participation of youth in 
the management and control of their activities in school and elsewhere, 
so that ihcy will learn through use ihc ways of democracy They should 
consider their own problems and also problems and issues of persistent 
long-time social concern so that they may understand social life and 
develop a dcsiic to participate constructively and cooperatively in the 
solution of the pioblems of life 

The curriculum should allow for a large amount of creative activity 
\I1 experience may be made creative The solution of problems provides 
a most valuable oppoitunity for iicative action This is also true of con 
slmction activities, appieciative experiences, sports, and even of those 
procedures concerned with the acquisition of basic skills and techniques 
of work and study Special provision should be made for opportunities foi 
the kaincr to explore .iiul eiiltivare his inlpiests anrl apritudes through 
a wide variety of co-curucular activities In up to date schools these ex- 
periciiLts have become an iniegi il pair of the lile ol ihc seliool and aic 
no longer regaided as “e\tra-curi icular ’ in nuiiu Ii is recognized that 
rhne is need of guidance in cieanve expression, rsprnalh for ihnse W'ho 
display special skills and irueiests 

/Piovision slinuhl also he made foi woik expenenee and woik inteicsLs 
1 here should be opportunity loi the expioraiion ol vocational apiuudcs 
at all times especially as the student appioachcs maiiirity To develop 
de sit able atiutides towaid woik the hainei should be led to see that woik 
expenenee should lie evaluattd in tcims of what u produces its social 
value, and ns appeal to the woikcr Society faces the pioblcm of pro- 
viding woik oppoiiuiiities for all membeis of the social croup, an exeecd- 
mgly complex task, involving major teonornic acljusimtnts Probably the 
most valuable contribution the scliooI can make is to carry on a con- 
tinuous study of the local situation and to inloim the community as to 
till situation and the tiends to be expected in the future A cooperative 
community, even state or national, attack on the problem is fundamental 
Tlie sihool should make certain that it has as cfTcciive a piogiam ol 
vocational guidance, naming, and placement as is possible, extending 
beyond the limits of the high school and including all members of the 
community who desire assistance and training 

The iiLcessitv of providing for the acquisition of special skills and 
abilities by which all intellectual activity is earned on, including 
language and the use of quantitative pioccdures, must be recognized TJic 
need of a control ovei these Iccliniqucs is constantly revealed to the 
learner by the experiences he has in life*, and this aw.neness of their social 
significance is a valuable means of motivating the efforts required to 
master them In traditional schools there are usually set aside special 
penoiU for ‘drill,” thus isolating the practice from the situations in 
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which the need foi the skill arises In many cases little if any effort is 
made to lead the learner to see the social value of the techniques and the 
contribution they make to the more efficient management of the affairs 
of life Drill thus often becomes routinized repetition of material that has 
little meaning lo the Itarnei In the mote ino<lein school e\eiy effort 
IS being made to integrate as closely as possible the use and practice of 
these skills and abilities, emphasis being placed on their ultimate im- 
provement and masleiy through use in meaningful situations The need 
of direct intensive practice to develop skill and precision in essential skills 
can best be provided foi on an individualized basis rind through the use 
of instructional materials that make possible a self-directed attack by the 
learner, independently ol the teacher in many cases This plan requires 
the careful continuous study of the necd'i and pi ogress of the individual 
and the use of appiojinatc instructional piorediiies when difficulties 
arise as learning proceeds 

P)ni(iplei of (Iifje) ( Jiiiatioii applied to the cn) ii( ulnm Because of the 
wick lange of differences in the ability of individuals it is necessary to 
adapt the curriculum to the talents and limitations ol cacn mdnidual 
An excellent state ment of principles that should underlie this diffeientia 
tion IS the following ' 

j In en il)I( each pupil sonuluiicously to saiislv ilu needs ol hunsclf and 
of othfT-. It IS necessary lo explore ihe capinues, inieresh and previous 
a((omplishnicius of every pupil 

j Boih in ccnueiu *ind in niethud the langt provided to niiei die needs of 
all pupils inuu be extended to meet ihe great uiigi ol human talent 
which the ‘ichdols now caie foi It is the duty of the school to fuinish 
such an environment as will bring about the opLinium dev clopmciit of 
e.uh iiichv iduiil 

^ ]n ennteru ind in metliori the fict that viiiuion is continuous must be 
retognized and in so tar as is possible provided lor 

[ Difterent ritefi of progress and different lines of study are both required 
to fit differences in c ipacity and to hirmonize with the different voca 
tinnal rccrcaiainal scnnl civic uid other duties which wqll (hiinitenzc 
adult file 

•, In die gcnenl appraisal of the work of individual pupils there should 
he greaiei einph.isis given lo ihe developnient ol individual talents of 
pupds— less aveiaging down and nion lultivition given lo wjIi never even 
slighilv useful trills a pupil nnv have in the hope thai ihese mav be 
developed into a coniribuiion to society and to the individudl himself 

b There is need foi gieatei recognition of the less academic activities of 
school 

There is luile need of discussing in detail these priiuiples They express 
in concicte foim the niajoi ideas that underlie the preceding dis^cussion 

Adapting instruction to individual diffeiences Because of the need of 
providing foi the individual diffoences among the pupils of a giade 01 

B Five Unifying Factors m tmencan Education Ninth Yearbook of the Depart 
ineiiL of Supci intcndeiicc (M ishingtoii DC Nation d 1 dueauoii Assoeiation 
pp log 1 1 1 
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class, the instructional pio^am should be highly flexihlL The contents 
of the curriculum should be adapted to the ability and level of develop 
ment of the group of pupils in the class The program for groups of 
supenoi children should be enriched Special adjustments should be 
made to explore the talents of gifted children Activities should be 
organised to promote the dtscovery of aptitudes, interests, and apprecia 
Lions of individuals A systematic program of educational and vocational 
guidiincc is an important dement in differentiated instruction 

Some ol the problems of cffectise guidance arise out ol the wide varia- 
tions in the abilitv of pupils in the same group The table on page 510 
gives the scores on lire Stanford Achievement Test of six pupils of 
appioximatcly tht s ime educational age and in five cases of ahinit the 
same chi nnological age 

1 hen educational ages do not vary more than two months, liowever 
lliLiL IS a wide variation in their subject ages The langc is from fourteen 
months in aiithintUc leasoiung to seventy-nine months in language usage 
An examination ol the stores for each pupil shows that the nature of 
then profiles v.iiies also Pupil 1 ) has a consistently average rating Pupil 
C has an extiemi Iv variable lating the range bting flora 10-6 in htciature 
to 16-5 in langiiagf usage It is obvious that these pupils present greatly 
diffcicnl piobkins to the loathei They arc typical individuals and do not 
upusent unusual casts I-'lftctivt adajitation of instruction to these differ 
Lines |iresLiiis siiious diffitiihits Obviously they are not a homogeneous 
group 

rill lisl below gives a In Ijifiil analysis of ihc wide vaiiety of instrur- 
lional proeeduies tint aie used in our schools to adajit instruction to 
indii ulual clillctcntcs 

1 1 he use of experience units Vvliich provide for a vide variety of activities 
(in (lifTrrcnt levels of difTicuIiy 

fi Problem solvin^j research and expenmcnlition 

I) Construction nctiviiits, resulting in intclltciual or inaten il prodiuts 
c Apprccniion experiences eiijoved by the individual 

(1 (arcaiive activities rcsuliingin original thinking acting and producing 
e Excuisions field Liips snd pai ticijiaiion in comniuniiv cnterpiiscs 
/ Opportunities for Itirning through use and direct experiinte 

2 Grouping of pupils cording to ihcir needs, interests, and level of de 
vclnpment 

a Classification into groups of similar social maturity and intellennal 
status 

h Promotion at irregular intervals ' 

c Program plinned in terms of future needs of individual 
d Fxplorator) courses 
e Classes for gifted diildren 

/ Special provisions for talented children to insure stimulating experi- 
ences 

g Rich program of co curricular activities 
h Adapting program of work to level of pupil ability 
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3 DiflerenLiation uf \^'o^k in classes by sucli means as 

a Readiness programs adjusted to needs of individuals and groups 
b Dilferentiaied assignmciiLs 
c DilIerentiaLed standards to be achieved 
d Dilfcrences in scope of course requirements 
e Differences in tunc allowed for completing work 
/ Supplementary assignments 

g Special assignments for more able pupils nr those with special interests 
h Use of books and materials of several levels of difficLiity 
1 1 sc of vsorkhooks 

4 LiboiiUury ineiJiods siuh as 

a Individiuli/cd instructional mitcruls lo develop basic skills such as 
those used in the Uinneik.i plan 

b Dalton plan of assignmcnis of different levels of difficuliv and cornpre 
hcnsivcness 

r Morrison plan ol guide sheets and ditfereiUi itcd issignmenis 
d Individual progiess pi ms in labontory and shop rouises 
e Dngnosis oC difhtulti**s iliai arise in ihc course of iLarnmg 
/ Remedial ind corrective me isures to elimin,ite causes of ciifTiculty 
g Prnvjsicm of a wide variety of materials for developing uuanings 
h list ol coTiimuiutv resources lo vitdi/c ind cnnih le lining experiences 

5 Spici.il provisions lor »ndid|usicd and slowlenning puniK 
a XdjusiincnL and couhiiig teuhcis 

fj OpporJurutv dassts 
r Ungraded classes 

<1 llospual classes Itn serious problem e ists 

i Special classes lor students who have failed some reipuied ionises 

6 (findanee services vliieh issisi in oiicnimg l)u suuUni ind in jd inning 
i piogiam of work adfusttel to fiis needs inteiests and poitniialities 

a Seliijol ps^ehulogists 
b \isiiiTig leichers and soeial woikeis 
e ( nuMselors nid vnt.tiinii d piiid inec experis 
d Home rofjin uuhers md ulvisoiy periods 
e I\fcdiL d bLi vires 

/ Clinicians to study liehivior probknis and rases of seiious relaiditioi 

Effective materials ol instruction The iiiipoi tance of an attiactivi, 
siiiiiiiJ.iLiiig eiivil onnicnt as a facloi in learning is commonly iLcogni/Lil 
Learning carinoi proceed easily and sncctssfiilly unless the malcnals of 
insLiiuLion aic aLLiaciive', interesting, and well oig.ini/ecl and unless then 
difhcuUy IS adjusted Lo the ability of the childien Rccause of wnde vana 
tions in the mental capacity of the pupils, u is usually desiiablc Lo have 
liooks ol difleient levels of difficulty at hand riieu shoiiJcl also be a 
wide vEfiieiy ol lefeitnce books and instructional mateiials SLandaids 
lor evaluating and selecting mateiials are fully discussed in Chapters IX, 
X. and XIV 

Mateiials joi mdn'idindizing insiiutLion on skills The most usclui 
materials foi indiv iduali/ation of insLiuclion and for remedial work in 
addition to those that have been described are the following practice tests 
ind woikbooks 
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Brucckner-I ewis Diag-nostic Tests and Practire Exercises in Reading (Philadel 
phia, The John C Winston Company, 1^35) 

Bruicknfr, Leo J and others, New (u 7 ?^eu/t/m ]Vorkhook in Arithmetic 
Grades 3 to 8 (Philadelphia, John C Winston Company, 1935) 

, Meaning and Practice in Aiithmetic, Grades 2 to B (Philadelphia John 

C Winston Company, 194a) 

Compiss RLiiiedial Caids in Aiithmelic (New York Scott Foresmaii and Coni 
panv) 

Courtisi Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic (Yonkers on Hudson NY World 
hook Compaii)} 

Couiiis Standard Piacticc IlsLs 111 HaiidwiiUiig (Youkers-on Hudson NY, 
\Yurld Book Coinjj iii)) 

Cuui tis Smith Pjctuie Stoiv Mcihud in Reading (Yonkeis on Hudson NY, 
\V Olid Book Compaii)) 

1 he VV'innctk,! Instiuction li Miiciiils, in the several subjects arithnietic, lus 
ifj!) gt-ogi iph), spelling (Winnctki 111 Winnetka Ldueational Press) 

dlUK an also iiuineious leading, iptlling, language, and aiUhniLtie 
uoikbuuks uhieh a wnle awake leaehci tan use to adapt instruction to 
nidn idtijl dilleientes 

ll should be emphasized thai much -wiclti use than ai piestiU should be 
iiirulc of the available i>pes of lusuuciioaal niaieuals which make il 
possible to adapt iiistiurtion in the basic tool subjetts in iht diHeicncts 
111 ibc i.itts ill wliifh (hildicn learn 

Artruttiy diagntwtu. and Mnudutl nmlcuai;, To enable the teaeliei to 
atljiist iiistriic tioii to the needs ol Hit pupils cnniul.uivL leiouls ot work 
in loimei giacies such as ha\c been desenbed n Chaptei VI should be 
dLcessible To aid a tile tnscoveiy ol laults didgnosLit tests should be 
available llu necessaiy leniedial materials sJiuuld also be piovidetl 
^Vhetl tlu y aie lacking, the leachti inusi (Ilmsl them UeeausL oL their 
va^UL as lueeiiiives, iiiLlhods of showing the pupils iheir progiess frcjin 
tune to time such as gi iplis ol usis iisults, piogiess (halts, and similai 
ties ILLS should be used rcgulnih 

Guidance and counseling In many seeoiidaiy sehools and higher insii 
uiLions ol leaiiiing ilieit is provided a sysieniatie piogi im of guidance 
ind rounsthng Giiulaiiei fiom the beginning was (oiuenied chiefly 
with vtualional elioices ol sludcnts It wa'i latei evKiided to irielude 
ldueational guidance, that is, the selection ol suitable touises in terms 
ol the intcicsts and fuLiiie caietrs of the indiMclual More recently tht 
(oneept of guidance has been bionclencd to include what is now usually 
called "counseling whuJi is roncctiiecl W'llli the djietuon 0/ all aspects 
of learning, including personality development Wrenn has defined 
counseling as follows 

Comiseling is a personal dvnamic relationship between people who approach 
a mutually defined problem with mutual consideration for each other to the end 

^ Guidance in Educational Institutions Thiily Sexienlh Ytaibuuk of the Naiiunal 
ioeicty [01 Lite Study of education (Blouroingiun Ql , I'ublie School Publishing Co 
lyjii), Part 1 p 121 
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that the younger, less mature or more troubled of the two is aided to a self 
determined resolution of his problem 

From this point of view guidance is a function that pervades all aspects 
of the educational program, including curriculum, instruction, extra- 
eurrieuUi activities, administration, and eommunity relations Guidance 
leads to the focusing of attention on the feaiiier, his needs and problems, 
rather than on the courses he is taking It aflects the administration of 
the school in such matteis as flexibility of scheduling, attitude toward 
extra-eurricular activities, legulalions about attendanee, discipline, and 
school community relationships The purpose of guidance is the optimum 
development of each individual in the light of his polcntialitii s 

The basis of effective guidance and counseling is infoimalion about all 
essential aspects of the learner s personality, that may help in tlie solution 
of any problem that may ai ise The types of mfoiraatiun melutle many ol 
those that aie useful in educational diagnosis, n.imcl), data about Ins 
school history, his aptitudes and abilities, his home background and the 
community environment in which he lives, his goals purposes, and in 
terests, his social and ernolional matuiity and adjnsimtnl 1ns liiahh 
and his economic and financial status 

The techniciucs useil to secuie information about the individual s vot i 
tional picfercncLS and aptitudes are siniilai to tliose ustd in studying Ins 
educational achievements and in making cdiuaiumal diagnoses excejil 
that they are foetiscd primarily on matters ichtcd to rlioirc ol neeupalioii 
These proeecluics include fust of all vaiiotis kinds of Itsls, suih as iiiLel 
hgtnre tests, achievement lists, peisonalitv lesis lists ri| vocation il 
aptitude and skills, and guidance tests and inventories One of the most 
Interesting of the last ol these is tin Kclaiivti Hand' stiies iiselul ni 
self-appraisal and guidance Thi li.illtiv imliidts six usis ami two inven 
tones as lollcnvs 

£(lut jiion il GiikTiiuc 1 ls( 

Hcaltli Cuidinct. ]esl 
Recre iiioii il GiiidincL '1 csi 
Sciudl Civic Guidaiuc Test 
Vocational Cruidtncc Itsi 
Sludcni fiid/^niLiit Guidance IlsI 
In\entor) of Student Thus 
Inventory of Student Sell R 

Numerous It ss loimal proceduics arc also used to seeuie essential 
infoimation similar to the techniques of diagnosis desciibcd m Chapiti 
VII, including the analysis of records of social, civic, and protective 
agencies of the community The most useful devices ate rating scales, 
invenLoiics of information, mteiveiws observation of behavior, reference 

^ e, N Keliliver vntl Harold C Hind Gnidancf icst^ and Inventories six tests 
iwo invciiiones manual student profile chart and class record (Yonkers on Hudson 
IVorld Book Company, 1937) 
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Lo diaries anecdotal records, questionnaires, and case histones The 
advantag^es of a well-kept system of cumulative records and personnel 
folders as a source of information for guidance purposes is obvious 
One of the most complete accounts of guidance in the modern school 
is the National Society for the Study of Education's ThiTty-Seventh Year- 
book, Guidance in Educational Institutions, to which reference has 
already been made 

A schedule for evaluating a mental hygiene program The basis of 
studying and improving the mental hygiene program of a school is sug 
gested in the following schedule prepared by Fenton " The evaluation 
should be undertaken as a group enterprise in which all persons con- 
cerned with the problem have the op|)oiiunity to participate The ratings 
while subjective and qualitative arc likely to reveal to the staff where 
the weaknesses m the piogram Ik and to suggest the points at v/hich 
impi ovements can be made In a sense the ite*nis in the schedule tonstitiUe 
i stnes of siigpcstuc standaids 

Scinni'ii KJK lUL IxAtiviioN oi iin Miniai Hsciinf Prikiram 
or AN rirMINTVR\ Sciioot 

KTY roH RAiiNf A— Fvrellcnt, H-Good C— Fair D— Poor E— Vrrv inidtquvtc 

1 l)fj( 'I ihc rn f^'uii/'ition and conduri ol the school contiiluitc to the wlioli 
soini pirsonahlv adjustment of teachers and pupils? 
a To v’h.it degree arc special efforts made to understand the needs of 
indnulual pupils through the employment of counselors and other 
guidance specialists who use (i) tests of academic aptitude, (2) 
nicnsiircmcnt of educaiional achievement (j) iludv of social history, 
(^) personal interviews (r,) physical cxaminiiions? 
h How much u done bv wav of renudial insiriiriion in (1) reading 
(2) amhmeiic, (5) speech (4) suidv skills (5) other fields? 
c Docs the health prngt nn sirtss privtntive as well is ihcrapeutiL as 
jiccts of pupil well being 

d lo what degree .tre h ijipv spout iik oiis nnd consirut five recreational 
txpcnenees provided lor ail pupils-' 

e lo what extent was tlie svstem of iviluation (1) developed through 
fiiully particip iCuni, (.:) understood by the facultv and (i^) under- 
stood 'uid icctpied liv fill pupils*' 

f III llie promotion of pupils to wliat extent is their physical, emotional, 
ind social sLilus considered as well as their aeademic achievement? 
g Does the specid education program make adequate provision for (1) 
the superior (2) the relirded (3) the phvsieallv handicapped and 
(/j) the socially maladjusted? 

h As lor records (1) How adequate are pupil records? (2) How freely 
in they available for the use of teachers^ 
t How W'ell IS the school equipped (1) to give individual guidance? 
(2) to employ the guidance conference to give teat hers a better under- 
standing of the pupils? 


s Norman Fenton Mental Hygiene 01 Schnol PtacUce (Stmfoid University, Calif, 
Stanford University Press, 1943) pp g ii 
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2 Do ihe conditions under which ihe teachcis work contnbuie to their oc 
cupaLional adjustment and mental health? 
a How pleasant, clean, and cheerful are the physical surroundings? 
b To what extent do the communitv mores permit the teachers a reason 
able amount of personal freedom’ 

c How adequate arc the salaries of teachers with regard to persnnil se* 
runty and independence? 

- d To what extent do teachers feel that their job tenure is secure- 
e Is there adequate provision for sick leave? 

/ Do the teachers have health insurance? 

^ To what extent does the teachers’ lounge (i) provide reason ible quiei 
incl privacy fa) contain furniture and conking equipment for tcachei 
comfort? 

h How adequate is the plan of teacher raiing/ 
i Hnw (airly is the distribution of cvtia iluliLs h nulled? 

/ Can the teacher fed secure in adapting her Jiittliuils to hei awn back 
ground and ability? 

Dots the community accept its responsibilities lor tlic mental Ingiciie of 
teachers? 

a How well ate tlie iciclicrs welcomed iiuo ihc community life? 
b How lai docs the teaching piolcssion enjoy prestige comparable to 
that ot olhci jirofcssions? 

c Are (Ik dcnnnds ujion teachers lime uid cftori in adrliijoii to pro 
fcssjonal duties reasonable? 

d How well arc the teichers eHoris at self improvimtm appreciated and 
rew irclcdt 

c How' miuh docs the administration entourage iridurs rerreaLional 
cnjoymcnti' 

f Does the tc. idler have a sense of belonging and o) loniributmg to the 
communitV'' 

4 Does the mental hygiene of the sthool reflect itsdl in ihc miiital hv(?ienc 
oJ the part nts/ 

a To wliiL extent do parents in general hive i syinj) iilu iic knowledge 
mil understaiidiug of whit is going on at school- 
h Da pirents undersl iiul iiid icecpt the svsiem of pupil evalu itioiif 
c Are paiLiit study classes planned (i) to interest iht jiiienis in iht woik 
of the sehool? (a) to insliuct them in chiltl psyehology’ 
d How advanced arc die plans to hive piicnls spend tune at school oh 
serving the program? 

( How much docs the Parent Icicher Association enter into the lile ol 
of the school? 

/ How extensive are the opportunities other ihan the P ircni Teacher 
\ssnrntinn offered for parental participation in school lik- 
g To vs hat degree are teachers friendly and hospitable in iheir relation 
ships with parents? 

5 Is the scope ol treatment in mental livgiene broader than ihe school itself? 
a To whit extent does the school refer hchaMor problems to guidance 

specialists in the community? 

b How far does the school cooperate with the familv welfai t agencies in 
the communityi' 

c How muth IS the school involved in the afiei school recreational and 
oUier welfare progiams of the children’ 
d To what degree docs the sehool cooperate with youth organizations 
such as the Scouts? 
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The use of Lhe schedule should make iL clear that mental hygiene 
IS not something new and unfamiliar but a \iral and significant foice that 
opciates in any well conducted school This factor is receiving ever in- 
creasing attention 

Records essential for effective guidance The purpose of school rccoids 
should be to aid the staff to understand individuals so that effective 
guidance can be given A wcll-dcvised set of recoids rcquiies the setting 
up ot educational objeccniis and piovides for the gathering of informa- 
tion which enables the stall to determine the extent to which they are 
being achieved Rccoids should contain as complete and leliable infoima- 
iion as possihk on the basis of which icpoiLs of pupil piogicss and 
development tan he made to the homi, so that school and home can deal 
icKipciativcly and consistently with the individual The records should 
.11 all times be .uailablt to tlic staff Records should give evidence regard- 
ing a pupil s icadmcss for siucccding educational experiences Trans 
fciabk icioids assiiie coiuinuiiv of guidance The following statement 
liorn the voluint bv Simtli and Tvlci sets up a suies ol criLeiia to be 
used as ihc basis of evaluating any system of records " 

1 \ny louu devised dintdd be based on ihe objeeiives ul ic niters and 

sehoob '.(j tlial b\ um i MMUiniiiii^ sluih ol 1 pupil will throw light 

(in his suiccssivc viagev of development in powers or characteristics be- 
lieved lo be impoi t ml 

1 Tlu foinis dealing with pcisond cb n leteiisues should be deseiiptive 
1 idler dun of the naiuie ul a side 'ihcicluic inaiks of any kind ui 
jiliunieni is on i struglit line rcpiescntntg a stale hum Ingliest to 
lowest should not be used 

\ Lveiy eilort should be inide to leach agrccineiU ibout the m^aiuiig uf 
inn II lines used iiid to nuke ilieii sigiiifieanee in teiuis of the behavior 
uf i ])ii[)il undeistoud liy iIiom iL.iding die record 

\ Win never possible a chai ac icrizjtion ol a person should be by description 

of typuil behavior rather dim bv a word or phnse that could have 

vvidelv dilfcrcni nuinings 10 djilercni people 

■j TJie lornis should be flexible cnou^li (<i allow choice of heirlings uiiiki 
xduch siinlics <jf pupils can be nude dius dJouing a scliooi dcpaitmeiil 
01 tcachci to use the objectives considered important in the particular 
situation Ul lor the pailicular pupil 

() CharticLcri'itics sludictl should be sudi ihil leaeheis will be likely U' 
have opportunities lo observe bclnvior th it gives evidence about them 
It IS not expected however, that all teachers will have evidence about rill 
characteristics 

7 Forms should be so devised and related that any school will be likely 
to be able lo use them without an overwhelming addition to the work ol 
die teachers 01 secretaries 

8 CharactenstiLs studied should be regarded not as independent entities 
but rather as facets of behavior shown by a living human being in Ins 
relations with his environment 

0 Fugene R Smith Ralph Tvler and the Fviliiilion Stiff Appraising and Rfcnrd 
ing Studoft Pirj/^iro ("New ^oik Haipci s. lliuilicrs una) pp 467 46B 
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SECTION a 

I^DUCAIIONAL POLICY AND PUPIL PROGRESS 

Changes in educational pohcy and administrative reorganization to 
improve learning conditions It is interesting to know the kinds of 
practices fieJd workeis btlic\e would be helpful in impioving the learning 
sitiiaiion A large number of supcrinicndtiiLs were asked to answer the 
(|uesLion “To reduce pupil failure, what (fioiii youi experience) are the 
SIX best means which involve a change in educational policy and ad- 
ministrative reorganization— for example homogeneous grouping and 
differentiation of courses of study “ The term failure was used broadly 
to include the different sorts of learning difficulties The twenty-five 
cJiangcs mentioned moat frequently by the superintendents of schools 
arc given below Some of these changes ha\( been evaluated in ihc 
previous discussion They arc arranged in order of frequency of mention, 
and the number of times each item was mentioned is given ,il the right 
of the Item Tn all forty-nine changes wcic listed in ilu oiigiiMl report 

Means foh Rlducinc Pupii Faiiurf throuch CiiANtis i IrntMioNAL 
Poi lev AMj AdMINISTRATIVI Rl ORUANIZAllON 

(Reported by Superintendents of Schools) 

1 Organizing homogeneous giouping 241^ 

Division into groups ictording to 'ibilii) (the biscs of cl'issifu uion 
should include other factors than intelligence) with llexible regulations 
^vhich will permit transfer when ichicvcmcni or lack of nchicvement 
justifies 

2 DilferenLiaiKiu of curncuUiTn and tourses ol suuh 10 fii pupils of 
difftrent levels of ahilitv 

better organized md gnded courses of stud) which more nearly men 
present diy life needs and ire adjusted to the needs of children Rich 
and flexible rurriculum idapted lo all types of children Minimum 
and maximum retjuiremenls in quantity as well as quality of work for 
each grade level Reorgani/ation of nialenal to provide greater in 
lierent interest 

Applying rational promotional pnclico 

Remove artifleial biiritis for promuuon promole cluld at anv iinic 
during the term when his rate of growth and development shows that 
he IS ready promote child on b isis ol whaL is best for liiiii iiidividuallv 
keep each pupil doing tlie bist lie ean rather than establish a common 
hurdle for all, develop policy of promotion in which failure is not 
a means for stimuldUon to better work, but a result of poor adaptation 
4 Providing special classes gg 

Speeial classes for children physically handicapped, low IQ backward 
or atypical, new entrants, exceptionally bright, with special tilenb 
overage, maladjusted, with foreign language difficulty weak in a par- 
ticular subject, and with a special vocational interest 
15 Employing better teachers B4 

Selection of higher pow ered teachers who arc more experienced ind 

^ Fit'r Unify ng Fnrfnrr r/i iinrucnn I ducatiofi o/i rit pp 61 6j 
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betiei Lrained, and through iii‘Servic£ craimng keeping them up to a 
hi^h g^rdde of efficiency 

6 Using standardized tests Ro 

A definite testing program, including mental tests accomplishment 
tests, diagnostic tests, and prognostic tests 

7 Adapting the schools to meet individual needs of pupils 7fl 

Provision for individual differences including individual attention 

and in some cases individual instruction 

8 Reducing size of classes , 74 


Smaller classes uith provision for individual contacts bcivvtcn pupil 
and teacher 

One superintendent of schools suggested increasing the number of 
pupils pel teacher in some subjects and reducing the number in other 
subjects another suggested smaller groups in beginning first grade 
mother smaller classes for those of liiniud 'tbilily, and many asked 
for a general reduction in pupil teacher load 
() Developing a conusteni program of child gmd nice or counseling 58 

\n adequate plan of school counseling— educational health social and 
vocational guidance— in both the junior and senior high schools under 
the direction in eich building of one or more specially trained school 
counselors 

10 Providing helping or coaching leather 

AssigiiineuL of cKtra teachers to each school to instruct slow children 
individually or in groups spccnl teachers vsell trained and fitted 
temperamentally 

11 Providing an accurate supervisory program 40 

Definite intelligent supervision which improves tc ulicrs in service 
encourages study of pupils and rcsulr*, in crcitivc icnching more 
unified supervision, including research diagnosis and follovs up 

ij Securing better motivation through piojcri tt irlnng enriched ma 

tends and pupil activity programs (jfi 

1 Carrying out a vigorous health program 42 

Health program designed to discover and remedv, as far as possible 
physical conditions which interfere with school progress— better phvs 
jcd environment health service which will exclude pupils with con 
ligious diseases including colds physical txamin iiion of all pupils 
corrective physicil training and health courses designed to develop 
good health habits and proper altitudes and ideals toward health 

14 Providing better equipment 34 

Buildings equipment and materials of in-ftruction suitable to pro- 
gram studies and varied needs of pupils, adequate library and labora- 
tory facilities, and teaching aids 

15 Introducing departmental instruction sH 

Some superintendents of schools urged that departmental work be in- 
troduced as low as the third grade others that it be introduced in 


grades 4 b, and some did not want it until the sixth grade or ibove 

16 Administering a w'til balanced program of cxtracumculum activities afl 
Increase pupil's interests through music, art, dramatics and athletics 
provide adequate supervision of extracumculum activities 

17 Organizing the schools on supervised study plan 26 

iB Establishing closer contacts wath parents 24 

ig Introducing new methods of organization and teaching 21 

30 Enspioying visiting teachers . 
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'si I engthenin'T ilie school day or tlie school year . , .. it) 

A longer schoul day which permits the mcluMon of many worthwhile 
and interesting activities, a school day long enough to complete all 
work in classrooms, thus eliminating home work, longer school term 
22 Admitting pupils to the first grade only when they are mature enough 

to do first grade work . iB 

Admission to first grade only to those apparently rcidy to progress, 
regardless of age but w’lth sub primary provisions for those not ready 
2s^ Setting up definite educitional aims 17 

While some supcriniendents of schools argued for a cleircut difiiu- 
hnu of objectives expressed in measurable terms others uiged that 
there be less rontern ovtr inisierv of skills and techniques and more 
emphisis put on attitudes iiul ideals in Icaiiiing 
24 Re\ismg marking svittin 17 

Insistence that teachers h t\i a clear notion ol w h it lating or m n king 
really means marking and rcptiri system which emphasises eiLijeii 
ship qualities, rei|uiring dirteieiit staiidardii of pupils of different levels 
of ability— several supciintendeiits ol schools ehinimte grades on re 
port cards, giving mite id a sLiieinent as to whcihei or not the jiiqiil 
work IS satisf letriry le whcihtr he is chiing liis best 

Improving ficullv meetings and ftcully tduinnships 17 

less form ilism in faculty rclaiionships-secunng ilu umli rsi mding 
,ind (oopei itum of teaeltcrs through commiiue work and studs of 
coinnion prolilcms, regul ir teachers’ meetings lor organired sfudv ot 
pupils needs, pretention ol pupil lailiires and discussion ot indnidin^ 

(ISIS 

The administrafive organization of the pupil population foi in- 
struction CerLaiii |)i!n(ij)lcs of a more 01 less adtninisirativc cliaiacL(> 
ar( basic to all good instiiiction and must be taken iniu ( onsiiUi ai 1011 in 
organizing the educational progiam 

f'alue of gioupirifr of pupils^- The hrst essential to good leaching is a 
caicfully (Oiisideud plan leu ginupiiig llu j>upils The jiujjils 111 a giade 
or some c diu .11 ioiir*I level may be clividid into classes on vannus basis 
such as age. achitvemcnt, or ability, and the classes then fiirihti sub 
divided into groups according to thru needs, their iiitLiests and special 
.ipLUiides, depending on the nainrc of the work TJiese groups should In 
changed whcncvci conditions may warrant it The jinmarv eoiisidciaiion 
should be the needs and abilities of the individual children as established 
by av'dildblc reiimls of atbievcnuiU, inleiests and intclhginic Spiii.il 
classes for menldly cUfertne and seriously subnormal cbildicn who .in 
unable to profit fiom the legidai class work should be piovidcd Suitable 
piovisions should also In made bv hcihh services foi ehiltlun who an 

11 T/jf Groupnig of Pupifs, Tfnrh hfth }farbonh nl ihc* Vitiuml Society Fni thr 
Stiidv of Educ/ition (nloamingtou 111 I’lihlii Sdiooi I’liblishin^ Cu 103(1) I’lirt T i>> 
licvoted to the discusMOu of tJic prolilcni of ginuptug ft cniph'iu^t.s the iniportanct; iif 
considering social grouping as well is grouping on an intellectual or nchitvemcii' 
basis 

12 For a cumpicL dnnled di>Liis5ion of ihii general problem see W H Buiioii 
lutruciuction In FflutalKm (Nov ^ork D \pplelon Ccntiirj Company, Inc, iqsj-j) 
C h zi 
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physitally handicapped or otherwise not up to par because ol bad teeth, 
poor Msion, and the like Chniral facilities and specialists in remedial 
instruction to aid in the diagnosis and iieaiment of severe learning diffi 
culties should also be available In small places the superintendent oi 
some teacher with special training can often give teachers the needed 
help 

Readiness lor learning In the lower grades it is especially important 
that the readiness of young children tor the study of such areas as 
leading and arithmetic he ditermined bcloie instnirtion is begun Then 
IS good icasnn for believing that consnlcrablc difficulty can be averted 
hv adapting methods and materials of initruction to the mental, physical 
tthifKionil, and social maturity of the children when the time eoiiies 
that then is some ^aluc to the activity 

hetts ])Oiiits out (hat the teaching of reading to beginners would be a 
less complex task if every cliild could meet these requirements 

1 ImmcdiUe needs that require satisfiction through rending 
a SiiffitienL pre reading cxpeiientes to the reiding appetite and to be 

nsare of the signihcance of visual symbols 
{ \ social icl|iurmcnt siifbcicnilv adtcpiife to cope wnh give and rake 

situuioiis in the average classroom 

j \ chrnnolooical age whuh would have made possililc a gcniral develop 
merit nl tht organism siilficient to cope lulh reading iicuvities 
r \n mu rest iii and good itiitudes touard reading 

b \ lc\cl of mentil maturity that would insmc i rtisonablv lapid rate ol 
learning 

7 \ hackgrouucl of mrormation pertinent to iliii which he is to read 

H 1 ingu igf lacilitv adequate to deal with cliieti and sieariou^ or second 

Ii met cxjienencL 

1) \bilit\ ii) ilIuc ideas accurately and rapidly 

.(I V mniKiiv span ih U would insuic cciinpcteiKy m lollowmg diuctinns 
iiid in rtliUiiig experience pcrlinciil to that which is being read 

I I \bilits 111 hcai sounds sulBLienLlv W'cll fcji normal communu iiion 

j MiiliiN Lii make aiuhtoiy discriminations snfTicienily well to uquire phonic 

icchiiujues for w’orcl rceognitioii 

V 1 l\cI nf \jsual efficiency sullicicnl to permit the rapid deselopnieni of 
spttifiL Msuil skills required in reading 

II \hiluy to mike visual discriminations siifTieiently well to icquire reason 
ablv lapicl control over sight word and visual analysis terhnirjue.s 

j, \biJil\ tc percciie differences ir color so that such words is 'red and 
blue ’ represent plienomtnii wuliiii his expenenee and so that experi 
Liices gained from reading mav be applicel m workbook and art activities 
i6 iVfofor control siifficientiv developed to permit effirient eye movements 
lo l.inlitate the handling of books and to make possible participation in 
construe tion and physical dctiviiies 

111 * \ Retts Factors in Readiness fin Reidmg I’durulKninl 4dmmtUration and 

'>upi n'liioii Vol 2f| (Apiil, 11)4^) pp 191)^30 

Viihiu T Galt-s I lie Necessary Menial Age fnr Beginning Rcitling, Flemrntan 
Sdioul jowual, Vol 37 (March iilJ 7 ) pp 1971509 
i CO J Ruierknei 1 he DevelopmeiiL ol Readiness lesls m Amhmetic Journal 0 } 
f durational Re\farch,\o[ 31 (SepLcinbei 1940) pp 1521 
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17 An intc[Triied ncr\om svstem free [loiii ilLfeets that would interfere with 
learning, such as speech disorders confused dominance, and word blind- 
ness 

iB \ general health status that promotes a feeling of wellbeing and an at- 
titude of approach to, rather than withdrawal from, w'nrth while learning 
activities 

Burton points out that "readiness is the pedagogical counterpart, so 
to speak, ol maturation, but includes social and intellectual maturity as 
well ' He. points out that tins important piintiple is often and easily 
nnsintcrpretccl He says 

We are led to think of "readiness' .is i definite locus or condition This leads 
to three subsidiary errors (a) neglect of the gciictic development nl mv power, 
skill or understanding (b) waiting for 1 ni\tn cnniliiion ot readiness to appear 
of itself (c) assuming without investigation th.it leitliness iniisL he present 

In regard to (n) we know that growth is a sttadv ongoing process The 
designation of any given point in the developmental sequeiue is rcadiiiLSs lor 
iliL given learning must he hirgeh arbitrary Tht ( 6 ) type of cnor m ly cause 
teachers to overlook the value ol sLiinulaiiuii, oppoiiunitv iml Lr\ out thus 
unduly delaying a given leirnuig The (t) error nuv itsult in too e irl\ 
stimuluiun and forcing because re idiness is deemed to line lieen lUiinetl 
This results m frustration ind in formal attempts to bung on 01 inclutc re idi 
ness 


Regaidless of differetues of interpret uioii i verv nn|)ijiUnL point is involveil 
namely when to introduce te'itiiii leaiiiing expciienees rhe jiroldcin is one ol 
balaiiee or pacing The only w ly we cm tell whether i siiu ol leitliiiess his 
been achieved is to give Icaincrs the opporiuiiily to liain .iiul then to watch 
W'hat happens The concept ol 1 vents of rculincsscs is jirobibh s ifei ih in tin 
concept of a hxed locus for readiness Guided by the k irners reactions wc can 
idjust to readiness or— il it is prt ferred— to growtli 

Earlier ba^ev of grouping Foi iiuiiiy ye.irs various adnumvti a tiv e plans 
have been used to group children Some srhemrs, such iv the Batavi i 
svitem and the Santa Baibaia I’lin, were designed to .issist the slow 
pupil so that he could complete the woik of a gr.iele in tin same length of 
time as the normal pupils Other plans, such as the Cambndne Plan, 
the St Lotus Plan, double and multiple track plans such is the Portland 
Plan permitted the more able pupils to advanre at a lastei late than the 
slow 

More recently because of the availability of data based on standard 
tests, attention has been given to new forms of organization wluch 
enabled each pupil to progress at his own rate Often plans such as that 
in use in Winnetka provided for completely individualized instruction 
in skill phases 

Pupils are being grouped on the basis of their mental ability, new 
plans are being devised for adapting the curriculum to these ability 

'•■WilliamH Burton The Gvidanre of Learning Aclwitm (\ev/ \otV. H \pplelon- 
Century Cninpanv Inc 1944) pp I'ig. 160 
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groups, such as the Detroit XYZ Plan, new kinds of individualized 
instructional materials arc being constructed 

Ability grouping In order to secure more homogeneous grouping ol 
pupils many schools have used plans of ability grouping, that is, dividing 
children into classes according to their mental ability Research has re- 
vealed the fact, however, that homogeneous grouping on this basis is 
actually not achieved Even undei the most careful and scientific gioup- 
ings (here are found laigc diffci cnees in pupil achievement which must 
be provided for in teaching 

In nnnv quarters the social dcsiiabiliiv and the cdiuaLional effective- 
ness of ability grouping have been seriously questioned The discussion 
has been well sumniaii/cd b) Miller and OlLo who say 

Nnnc n( the studies has aCUinpCed to measure tnv outttimes except pure 
achievement It mn\ he that the social tnd psychological advantages coming out 
of hoinogencnus clasiificjiion will justify the piaciice, even though there js no 
si^nificjiit di/ferencL in acluevcment 

If one were to nuke ,i final sumnurv statement about the studies of abilil) 
grouping one would have to sav tint, so far as achievement is concerned there 
IS no rleii cut evidence th u homogeneous grouping is either advmtageous or 
dis idv vnt.igcous The studies sctrii In indicitc thit homogeneous classification 
may be cfluuvc il accuiupinicd b) ptoper adaptation in methods and matenah 

A flexible plan of grouping pupils Hililicth has dcsnibed as follows 
A plan (il pupil classificatiun that has been in usi for scveial years in a 
progressive school sysitm eniollmg about four thousand children of an 
unsclccicd American population 

The chssifinnnn scheme (inplo)ed in ihc elemcnnrv school is similar in 
sonic rcspuls to the usual thrci track phn Exceptiomllv giltcd or deficient 
pupils ire pi ircd in scpinte groups The stlcciion of these pupils is nude on 
ihe basis of combined educition.d ind intclligenrc tests and opinion based on 
general observ ition At iuifriblc intervals surveys of intelligence and achievement 
of the entire pupil population art conducted after which pupils ranking in the 
Invsest and the highest ten per cent of Che population are reexamined with in- 
dividuil inulligence tests Trom among tliese pupils the nndidates for special 
groups of superioi and deficient pupils arc selected lor these groups classes 
are jjrovidcd iii eadv t lenieutary-scliool building Tniisfei to sueh groups tlocs 
not t.tk^ plate until adccjuatc study of eacli child has been in.ide and the parents 
have been interviewed 

All the rest of the elemciitarv school popul.it(on reniiin in legular classes 
PupiU in special groups ma) ptogress more rapidly or nioie slovvlv dian pupils 
in regular classes The actual rate of progress vanes with the particular group 
and adjustments of tlic curriculum arc made in view of the needs of each group 
Pupils in regular classes ma) be further classified on the basis of general ability 
to progress, if there are enough pupils in any one class to justify the organization 
of more than one group 

ibW S Miller and Henry f Olio Analysis of rxpn imental Studies in Homo 
geiiLoiis Grouping, Jounial of Educational Rescarrh Vol 21 fl-ebriiary, 1930) pp 

voOeiLiuclc H Hildiplh Piv Sfri'irt'* for ScUiml V}uhlems (\oiikt:ia on 

Hudson, Y World Uouk Cn iijjo) pp iy.| igd 
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Pupils who h'i\c rt.uhec! their ihirltenth biithrlu withtiiu g^rnduatin^ from 
the sixth kU are sent to ,ui opportunity hig-h sthnol which is centrally located 
H ere the children are claisihed largely on the hisis ol mental abililv \ few 
pupils are found in this group who art retarded soltlv heruist ol illness or 
frequent transkr hui not because of mental retardation Such pupils are pre- 
pared as quickly as possible for the regular junior high school The majority of 
pupils 111 the opporturiiiv high sdiuol lemiin thcie unUl they reach tlie age 
for leaving sehool In this school much more opportunit\ is provided for in 
dukrial and household arts on elementary levels and for concrete experience 
thin IS provided in the elementary schools ot in the regular high school 

In this scheme of classification no hard and fast rules iic idhcred to The 
scheme ]s entiicly flexible it every point illoiviiig lor ch inges and adjustments 
as ihe need arises Results from a pariiciilar lest are not used as the only basis 
for grade plitcmcnt or classification \dditiunal dcfiils in the classification and 
ediuaiiond jirmisinn for suhnoniul pupils in ihis sihool system iii dtstiihetl 
by Ricthel 

1 lie success ol this scheme his been proved bv the leirniion of a 1 irgci 
.lumber of overage piijiils in school for a longer period ol rime than under 
svstcins used jiiivioudy lud m the opinion ol ilu jsrincqiil bv the btliei 
juejxjriiiuii ul lliesc pupils (oi lili 1 lie number of ret nded ihihlun in icgiilir 
clissts has bceti gicitly icdiued Tins cl issilu ition sdicmc his ilso ptovitl i 
tJiiiL saver for the csjicd.illv tilenied pupils It lus provided toi gicitti homo- 
geneity of pupil capuiLv in ilu itgulai ilissrooms In tins silieme tnscr j^iipils 
(ail of ptomoijori thin is oidinanlv ihe cast htginning pupils who ate louiid 
to be niLiil ilh i LL iickd .ux not 1 cquiied to sti uggh with Hiding tind ai iihiiiLtic 
before ilu \ .ac leadv leu siicb work 

The possiljiluies uf iruliMcIutl insiimtion au not uvciloukcd in such a 
scheme In the pist m uiy pi ms ol individuil nisiuieium have bieu put into 
opcntinn vsuli liitlc suttess Siuh eflorls hive hciume iniue siuccssful with (lit 
ilcvclopnunc ol i’ t piojeet method the invention ol sellehHking ilrvuis ind 
drill maleruils .lad the possibility ol defining goih in terms of stand irdi/ed 
test scores 

The feasibility of homogeneous grouping As a result ol an cxpeii 
jTiLTital study oi vaiious methods of gtoiipiiig tluidicn and related pro- 
motion polirits Cook dtew iij) the following sciies of sLaiiniciUs about 
latiois limiLing attempts to use hoinogtncous groups foi insii ucLional 
put poses 

1 When lilt various abilities reqiurid foi srlmol are niLasurcd in ige units, 
vs L find 1 laiige of fioiii six to ten yf irs u the sixth gndc lev'cl with 
gieatti diflcicmcs abosi ih u level and lessei ilificTences below 

2 AV’htn vsi itteuijjL to iiduce tlie uiigcs of abiliiies by leiiiiding slow 
learning pujuls and acceleiaimg fast learning pupils we increase the 
propcjrlion of slo »v Icariuiig pupils in each grade vve lower average grade 
achievement, we do not decrease the langc of abilities in jnsiiuciional 
gioups ind by pliting fast Ic irners who arc relatively young in die 
same gioup is sloiv learners who ire overage wc cieatt serious social as 
well as educational problems 

3 When we attempt to reduce the ranges of abilities through homogeneous 
grouping on (he basis oi intelligence or general achievement test scores 

17 w w (>ook G^OMping and Promotion in the Elenirntar\ School [Minneapolis 
Minn I niMisiiy uf Miiinesold I'resv, lyii). pp >17 5 ^ 
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wc find that the ^^llablhL) ol the msinutional groups ^viih lelerence 
to specific achie\eTnent scores is reduced only by approxirmtely 20 per 
cent 

^ When pupils in the lower 5 to 10 per cent of classes are failed because of 
low achievement they do not necessarily become better adjusted eduen 
tionall) or sornlly in the retarded position 'I he iv iilible evidence indi 
cites that on the average they achieve as much, if not more bv bein^ 
gntn regular promotion The all important factor seems to be not 
whether ihev art proiyoled or failed but whether their needs are met 
wherever they are pl.ired 

5 The vatiibiliLy of instriit Lional gicmps with rcfeicnce to limited goals 
St I laif^tlv 111 terms of niaicrial to lie mcmori/cd may be leduced by a 
cliiving LvjiL of leuhinp piotctliirt Such hiiiilLd goals tend to cultivate 
the mtuiniy 1 iiher ih in tht highci mental processes they are usuillv toe 
idvanred for the slow leirning pupils ind too simple for the fast learning 
pupils Wlien unlimited goih irc set in terms ol understandings, skills. 
Old tiliiliucs th u c uh piijjil can athicvc in situations ch illenging him 
to do his best the vari'ibility of the group tends to increase after a period 
of instiuction The better the tciching the gu iiei (he increise in 
V in ibiliry 

h 1‘iulj ibly the best bases for grouping children are chronological age phys 
i( il development ind sotial dcvelopnunt lire idci chit grade levels 
induitc riilur (Itfinitc stages ol ichicvtment should be abindored lor 
in reilitv the) represent very bro id, over! ipping b inds of arhirv einent 

The influence of promotion poliries on pupil giowth and progress 

Piuinotion policies \aiy widely in tht schools of this toiiniiy A icrcnt 
suivey of non piomouon of pupils 111 sclLcied cliniLntaiy schools in 
the si. ire of New’ \ 01 k showid, loi e\iin|)l(. tliu ilu peieenlage ol non- 
pi onioLion £oi the systems \aucd fiom 1 8 per cent to 21 pet cent, wnth a 
niciliaii foi all schools ol 85 pei cent The vanation W'as mueh greater 
foi iniliv uludl giadts, r.mging loi insiantc jii giaik 4 from a sehool with 
no failutes at all to anolhei school with 1^4 pei cent failure at this grade 
level Ihcst cliffi. 1 cures aic tyjiital foi the couuiiy as a whole The efleets 
ol non [)i oTuniion on jnipil piogrtss are reflitUd by the amount of re- 
taidaLioii \vei rcpoiteil in iq'14 that ol a gioup of la.uuo Texas 
iTemeniaiv-sfhool pupils 56 per cent had not made noimal progiess 
Similar evidence ol a high rate of retardation is given in practically 
every school survey that has been published in recent "^ears The trend, 
liowcver, is in the diiection of a rcdiuiiuii in the amount of retardation 

The arguments thai have bec'ii most fieipunily advanced foi non 
])romotion aic the following 

1 Repeating the work of a given grade w'lll assure mastery of the subject 
mvttcr taught at that grade level 

2 Non promotion will rcsiih in the formation of 1 group of pupils at the 

18 Leo J Brueckner The Chanj;irig Eleniefjlary Srfinol (New ork, Inni Puhli.shinK 
^omp^n) 

II' r f 4 vcr The Progress of Pupils in the Schwils of Texis— 1 q^z liulletin 
nf the SecUon af SuptrinttiideiiLi (Austin, Tex lexas ijiiic Teachers Association 
1933) 36 pp 
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next grade le\el ihat is more homogeneous iti ibility and level of al 
rainment and hence problems of instruction will be reduced in so far as 
adapting the work to individual differences is concerned 

3 The threat of non promotion will cause the pupil to make a greater effort 
to learn and thus assure a higher level of attainment 

The fallacy of these assumptions has been established by a number of 
important experimental studies After an analysis of the results of these 
investigations, Saunders drew the following eonclusions which sum 
niai i/e* verv e'ffcctivcly modern views on the undesirability of a policy of 
non promotion of the traditional kind 

1 Non-promotion of pupils in order to assure mistery of subject matter is 
not 1 justifiable proeedure Many children who uc not promoted learn 
less than they w^'uld have learned had they been advanced to the next 
grade 

2 Non-promotion docs not result 111 honiogtnciiy of afhicvcment within i 
gr ule 

5 Non-proinotion cannot be justified in terms of distiphnc idmiiiistei cd 
tn the child or to his parents 

4 Non proTiioiion usually intensifies emotion il iiistibihty of children 

5 Non-promotion because of inadequate mcnnlits insu/liLitnt attend imt 
imperlett health, or lack of emotion il stability is not b ised on valid 
causes nr reasons 

f) Non-promotion is an admission of ineflinent ten lung inappropriate ad 
mmistrativc pr<(ticcs, and inadequate (due monal pluming 

7 Non pronioiion has no pi ice in \ school m vshich rhildicn arc properly 
motivated and work to the level of their individual eapaeilies 

Means that ran be used by teachers to reduce pupil failure The same 
group of superintendents referred to on page r^iS wms asked to aiiswei 
the question "To reduce pupil failuie, what (fiom voui expeiicnte) die 
the SIX best means which oidinauly lie within the reach of ihe eldssioom 
teacher— for example, diagnosing reading dilficulties of individual pu- 
pils?’ The twenty-five means mentioned mosl fietjuentlv by the 55^, 
supeniuendenLs nf scliooU are given below They arc arranged in order 
of frequency of mention and the number of times each was mentioned is 
indicated at the iighl In all, fifty means wtie listed in the repoiL of the 
study 


Mfans bv Which Tfachfrs May Rfouci Pupii I-ailurf 
(Reported by 555 superintendents of schools) 

1 Using achievement and diagnostic tests follow'ecl up by spcc1.1l help 
and remedial work— test for defiaencies and diagnose pupil difficulties 
in each subject 

2 Giving individual attention to pupil needs and interests ^ou 

Teachers suffieiently interested to learn to know pupils as individuals, 

20 C W Saundc^'^ Promotion or Failure far the Elemuitary School Pupil (New 
York Bureau nf Publications, Tenchers College Columbia University 1941) p 44 
•^1 Five Unifying I'aclnrs in Amtrican Education op ext , pp 60 
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to show sympathetic understanding, and to give individual help during 
class periods and m personal conferences 
^ Grouping according to ability providing differentiated courses of 

study, and applying teaching methods suitable to each ability level 199 
ij keeping work within the grasp of tliL pupil 175 

Study individual needs and then formulate units of instruction in the 
light of Lhem, give pupils of low ability simple assignments, develop 
units of work that will tax die powers of superior pupils— reorganize 
the course of study 

5 Learning about pupil’s home conditions and securing cooperation of 

parents 170 

Visit pvrents of absentees and of childern whose work is unsitislactorv, 
hue knowledge of pupil’s home and an understanding of home diffi 
cultics and personal ambitions, hold conferences with parents after 
special reports are made to them strive to secure a fine cooperation 
with the home m developing a satisfactory attitude on the part of the 
child 

6 Diagnosing reading difficulties ol individual pupils and giving re- 
medial trcaimcnt 157 

Improving reading ability of cverv pupil beginning in the first grade, 
eiuourigiiig good rciding habits reading with mitcntion to details 
training pupils tn coniprt iuriul whit iliey read, putting more emphasis 

on lapid silent reading providing more casv re iding that the child 
ma) give hu ulluliuii tu tlic cuutciu md mcuiin]> of the biory rather 
than to the words, and thus form the habit ui iliinking while he reads 
introducing wide range of reerc.itury reading to arouse new interests, 
and seeuring careful utention to and leeling ul responsibility lor 
voribulary building in content subjiits 

7 C re iting an t^put dc cor/>t I'll 

Maintaining high morale developing enihusiisni for subject bj 
teacher arouse sufficient interest in e leh subject to c irry the pupil 
over the necessary mechanics of tiu subject, enrour,igiTig elose coiicen 
tratinn through securing tlic interest ind effort of the child in sue 
(Lsslully tompleting the work required, judicious use ol praise rither 
than repnni ind sulhcieiit freedom in work to saiislv the irueiesis of 
elnldren and to use those interests to motivate the school activities, 

( ipiLilize sue Less in ceiiain lines as a motive for aelueveineiu of attain 
ible immediate goals 111 others, and appeal to pride and ambition of 
pupil 

b improving iLaeliing methods 119 

Give nuiie thought to the preparation ul the daily lesson plan make 
liberal use of teaching plans and devices, vary metliod of aeeaek use 
project method, develop socialized reeiiitiuii, create a problem situa- 
tion as a technique of lesson assigmneiu, use laboratoiy type of class 
procedure diiLcrentiatc methods for slow pupils, and adjust manner 
of thinking to the thought capacity of the child 
9 Providing thorough, purposeful, iiid mutivited drill for accuracy 106 

See that the class and the individud student have drill exercises suited 
to their needs, give more time and ateention to a few subjects, drill 
for thought getting, teach all subjects with the idea of mastery of 
minimum requirements in mind 

iQ Teaching pupils how to study and hovk to organize ihcir work 9O 

Develop good study habits teach children what mastery means through 
ngJu study habits in school, develop general aids lor studying and 
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methods t)t attark \Nhirli apply to p irnciiHi subjerts such as spelling 
son'll studies ind geometry siipervistd study— make recitation a help 
ing period instead of a hearing period 

11 Improving health ol children 91 

Have liLiiih inspection each nioining rejei cases of illness to tlotlor 
or iiuisL itc til'll phvMcnl haiidiLaps aie diagnosed uitl lorieilcd 
Liiiphasi/e ncttssity ol health h.ihiLs give atlcnliou to ph\sical coiiifoit 
in classrooniv— adjustable seals, propel lighting collect temperature 
and Iresh 111 

^2 Giving indivuluil instiuctinn 84 

Iiulisidtial insiTurtioii p ti ticul.iils in lool subjects and according 
to one superintendent of sihools At dctciinintd points of difnciiltv 
keeping a recoid of these points cncouiiUicd and laying spcti.il cm 
phasis on them during the lulloiving yur 
1 Securing belter school atiLiicIiiuc 50 

Make eflort to reduce cbsence rarelul cluck up of ill ])iipil absences 
parents pioniptly notified ol child s ibsciite iiioie iKtniion lu pupils 
work after ibsince 

14 IiiipiONing OIKS prolesiional training wink in stnue p) 

Through suninur school attendince, extension coinscs ind piolcssion il 
iciding, secure bettei profcssionil cc|iiipineiU 
ir, \pplv flexible pnmicuion siiiulirds 'jj 

Develop I dcmocritic promotion sehemc foi ex iinpli h ise pnnno 
non on pupils Ktuiirncnt is rompired with his ihihry jnrnuh exirt 
pronitiiioii loi superior pupils but less sttess on arbiirars gride stiiid 
irds ind nunc si css on indivulnal growth 
lb \n ingiiig periods fc 1 spceiil help loi pujiils jt 

17 Ifiving fiupiU keep their iiulivicluil recoicls of irliit v emrni 27 

JncliMcluil uul cliss gi (pin ol acluevenieiu kept bv pupils under 
supervision jl llkIkis seive is a nicins of encour igenieiu and stiniulus 


jH Working lor idcliiuic inn— sjiccihc objectives '>b 

More (hlniiic olijctuves on the part of butli teacher and pupils, del 
iniic stand. lids of .uianmunt should be set up .0 that pupils may 
reili/e ilu full \eirs 1 ( oiiircmcius (One supernuendent of schools 
ucomimnd laiiv weekly and monthly objectives) 
iq 1 aking spend c.ire in miktng lesson assignments clear 22 

30 ProMthiig I working ilniosphere in tJie classroom— this will include 

suit.ihle it-iclniig ecjuijmient supplies and suppleintnnr> reiitling 2t 

31 DiMcling ingc cl isses into small groups 20 

II large el isses are iccessiry there can ue sin die* groups arranged 
woihin e leh cl is* 

23 Ptoviding expeit *uid nice lor pupils 20 

This will include proper direction in choice of subject ni.ii ter 
Developing a eliild tenieied letivity program, ananging tor greater 
pupil p ii iicip.ition iR 

III diis jjrogiani the te.uliers chiel interest is m developing pupils 
abiliLiLs, lathct ill. in in te telling subjects 

24 Seeing that pncticrd textbooks suited to the pupil's interest and vo 

cabularv are provided 15 

25 Giving immcdiitc altcntion to low giades 1^ 

Diagnosing difTieulties at time when best results for improvement can 

be brought about, checking on all failures at the end of each report 
period and not waiting until tire end of the term 
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An analysis of ihe dclailcd !,ug|>L!.tions m llic list givLii above should 
make evident the many different points of view fiom which the super- 
visor can assist the teacher to attack the task of ehininating factors in the 
instructional situation that may be causing learning difficulty for the 
pupils 

Reducing the amount of retardation Caswell has pointed out that 
the evidence as to the value of noii-promotioii as an educational policy 
IS almost wholly unf.ivorahlc hut that ihc practice still exists to what 
many regal d as an alarming evlent In some schools an attempt has been 
in, nil to eliminate the practice by executive order diiccting that non- 
|ii(ininlion be reduced to a minimum Siuh a procedui e obviously does 
nol solve the problem Unless necessary adjustments .ire madt the pupil 
IS in the siLiiation of being continually faced with woik which is moie 
and more beyond his ability A much more effective plan for solving the 
problem is for the entire staff to undcitake a coopeiative study ot the 
issues involved and then to map out a piogram to achieve the dcsiied 
tnd Tilt goal slioiild be the woi king out of a plan for providing adecpiatc 
cdnratinnal opporttiniiics for all of the pupils, a plan adapted to their 
needs and maturity and adjusted to then level of ability If this is 
tione, the teadurs and oiliiis coiutined will become familiar with all 
phases ol the problem of non-jiromotion and wiib the difficulties of solv- 
ing It, and lliey vs ill utidei‘tand the reasons for the steps that are pro 
jiiistd Ol laken as the ri stilt of gioiija atlion in ihe foimnlaiion of winch 
ihc\ have had an active pail A list of possible jiiot eiliires is given 
below 

The stejis lo be taken to icdiui the aiiionnt of noii-pi oniotion m oui 
schools mcessitate many acl|iisiiiu nts ol i dot atioiial pratiices Speeial 
eonsidcralion should be given to methods of adajiting instruction to in- 
dividual dillcieiites which will be girat wliaitvci the jilan of jiroraotion 
may be Lliai is adopted These include such items as 

1 More cffcclivp rr ctlmcsv programs to prep ere the jinpils for new work 

2 1 lie utili/ccicin ot instruction cl proirdurev which provide adequately foi 
dillerenees in the rales ai which pupils le ini 

j The adqililion of tfic diffieuliy of invtiiuiinnal m,ilenals to differences 
in the ability of the pupils so that all mav lie successful 

4 Effeenve gnidmce procedures which enable Ihc rc ichcr to study the 
growth of the student and to mike any netessirv adjustments 

r, A well-giaded curriculum m wliiili .idrquaie prcivisitin is made for the 
Wide lange of interests and ability ol the jiujids including a well rounded 
program of cti curricular aclivilies 

Cook has made a valuable scries of suggestions as to the steps the elr 
iiuiuaiy school can take to meet the situation growing out of the great 
vai lability within instriirtinnal groups, whatever the basis of grouping 

-2 H L Caswell Lducation in the Elementary School (New York American Book 
Company, 1942), Ch 11 
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or the policy of piomotion may be His recommendations may be sum 
manzed as follows 

1 The ddministration should make available to every teacher in the school 
instructional materials with a ran^e of difficulty adapted to the range of 
ability that she finds in her classroom The interest appeal of the md 
terial should also be broad enough to reach nil pupils This means an 
adequate and well-selected school library for ihr sclirtinn of books is 
more important than the number of bonks ^^alllbl( 

In addition to a wealth of honks there must bt in ilu rlissronin maga- 
yincs, newspapers art materials tools, work benches simple sciente lab- 
urdlory niaicrials, pictures, and visual aids of ill L)pcs TIil admniisLra 
lion must recognize that asking te idiers to tliminaie non piomotion and 
to provide for the individual dilferciiLCs in ilitir classes, at the same Lime 
providing only textbooks of the tradition il type is insLrucuonal niaiLrials 
is perhaps the lowest form of adminisLriiivc niLompcLcnce 

a The administration should reduce the tcadung load Lo approximately 
thirty pupils a teacher There is no evidence to support this recommenda 
non except the opinion of teachers who are skilled in the irt of idapimg 
group procedures to the needs of individud jnipils 

3 Educitional achievement should be thouglu of not in terras of the grade 
in which a pupil happens to he placed bin in terras ol the individual 
pupil's progress and level of achievement in spcnfir areas 

4 The pupils should have a I irge share of responsibility not only in setting 
the miinedi ue gods toward which they strive hut in rrjtuirmg their own 
work in terms of these goals 'I his proredmf insures tint the pupils 
attention will always he focused on the next steps in iheir progress 

^ The grade levels at which (eriain knowledges skills and abilities should 
be taught cannot be dcierinined with anv degree of spuinciiv The im 
ponatit ehing is to teach those items that are iiLeclecl at the time thev 
ere needed m the reading willing speaking loinputing and manipulat 
mg ictivitits in w'hich childien engige A\hen sixib gi ale pupils write 
letters to a sick classmate die errors mule by some pupils will be typical 
of scconel grade pupils, w'hilc otlicrs will be tvpual of ninth grade jiupils 
Ihe leielier must be prcpiicd to lead each jiupil ilirough tlm next steps 
in his development, rcgartlless of the level 

6 Since life outside the school rccogni/cs mtl lew irds a grut variety of 
aptitudes and conibinitioiis of apiiiudcs the school should do likewise 
The broadening of the element irv school curntuluin lo include various 
forms of practical arts hne arts i school piper extended educational 
field trips partinpuinn in eomrminitv affairs stimulition of hobbies 
participation in school government, the s.iie'y pitrol ladio programs 
and communily heilih programs is evidence ol the icccptancc of this 
pniiLiplc The elementary school should be a proving grountl in which 
the inchviduiil diseovers his peculiar strengths and weaknesses If every 
child is to find himself the offering of the school must be as broad as ihc 
culture of whicli it is a part 

7 Although correlations beeween desirable traits are alvvavv positive loi 
large groups an individual tends to vary greatly in speeifie traits In 
order to know a pupil s stiengths and weaknesses it is lULcssary to measure 
him in many tiaits and to construct and study his profile 

A large number of specific traits enter into a child s achievement in any 


Cook, op cit pp 58 6a 
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one area The peculiar combination or pattern of an individual s traits 
IS much more important than strengths and weaknesses in specific traits 
Since die pattern of traits of an individual is unique, the school should 
be a testing ground upon which the individual with his pattern of traits 
IS brought to grips with complex tasks set by the culture in order to 
determine what the individual can do 

0 Grouping lArithin the class by the teacher upon .1 wide range of bases is 
one of the most essential procedures in mLCting pupil s needs In the 
primary divisiun liom three to five groups within each grade is common, 
with the pupils grouped differently in each subject matter or skill area 
Because the range of individual differences increaiei in the upper grade 
one might assume that more sub groups are required on these levels This, 
however is not necessary because the books and mriLenah used in the 
upper grades are mure flcNible and can be adjusted to a wide** band oi 
abilities than can be done with primary grade materials 

An authoritative discussion of grouping available The issues relative 
to tlie problems of giouping children for instructional purposes were 
discussed in detail in Tlie Oiouping of Pupils, Part I of the Thirty-Fifth 
Yeaibook of the National Society for the Study of hducation The readei 
IS lefencd to tins book foi further information on problems of grouping 
The penodical hteiaturc contains current accounts 

Non-promotion at upper grade levels The adopLion of a piogram of 
uninteiiupLccI contiiiiui) at tlie level of the elcineniary school has impor- 
tant implieatinns a( ihi Icvtl of the junior high school There arc those 
in out sccondar) schools who mainiain that no pupil should be admilied 
Lo the (unioi high school until he demonstrates the menial ability and 
the degice of contral of the basic intellectual tools ol reading language, 
.incl aiiihnieiie lequiicd to puisuc successfully the program of studies 
provided at that level They maintain that pupils who aie not adequately 
piepaied should be letaiiied in the elementary sehool until they can be 
(citificd as ready and able to do the work offered in the junior high 
school 

Such a policy on the pan of the junioi high schools eannot be too 
seveiely condemned If adopted ji would result m the piling up of large 
numbcis of thihlren at tht sixth grade Jcvel many ol whom w'ould un- 
doubtedly become seiious pioblcm eases ebptciallv if thev weic iiol 
promoted loi any tonsulerablc kngtli of time, as so oUen happens now 
at the sixth grade level in states wiih state examination systems A much 
soundei policy loi the junioi high sthool to adopt would be the one 
now opeiating in many places, namely, the admission of all pupils from 
elementary schools at about the age of 12 years and the adaptation of the 
program of the junioi high school to the abilities, needs, and interests 
of these pupils As a maitci of fact, why need we any longer regard the 
elementary and junior high schools as different kinds of institutions, each 
with peculiar functions to perform? Why should we not, lathei, considei 
them as phases of a continuous development program in which wna^ 
IS best lor each individual is me j^iimary consideration? Incidentally, this 
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program of uninterrupted continuity at the lower levels has many im- 
plications for the senioi hi^h school 

I mproxnng (11 ti dilution helwten xiuiiaus leoel\ of education Supervision 
must lake steps to coordinate and intcf^iate the separate elements of an 
eduealional program into a lunetionmg whole Supervisors must think 
and plan in terms of the whole education of each pupil rather than 111 
icrtns of bodies of subject-matter to be taught at various levels A suivey 
of plans used b) competent supervisois to improve articulation between 
th^ vaiious units of education revealed the following wavs and means 

1 By developing a belter and cicinr understanding ol the educational 
plulosophv Hhich IS to govern llu whoh piocess of education lather than 
a senes of philosophies governing i nh adininistratue unit 

2 By delinitely planning a program loi ilu whole school svstcni from the 
kindergarten throuj^h Lh( highest giadc in older to .uoid breaks and 
overlapping 

-I By orfi inizing piograms ol (oordiniud supervision 

4 B) working toward a unification ol the woik between rhe various parts 
of Ur school svstcin i( kiiidcrgirten ind pnmnrv elcmcntvry and 
luiuor high school ind juiiioi ind senior lugh school— such unification to 
lie brouglu iliout by ill upenisorv (onlirtnies and mtervisit iiion of 
teachers ind principals in llu iiiiiis iniim di iif h ihove ind below them 

5 By developing courses of Mud) 1 1 pri unting tnojacr uiv c elhii is o( leaiheis 
and principals troni diHciem units (I Ik sc slmnld unifv tin work iiid 
it the same time piovidc foi individuil dillcunccs) 

b By seeing dial i ciunulativc c ise ucord is sent wnh enh jnipil when he 
goes lo die nc\i highei gi ulc or unii 

7 By deniuubng bctiei iiaincd leulicis 

0 By pioviclmg it uheis wiih in service sliidv clisscs based on jiimeiples 
theoiies and olijeetivcs common to the vuious units and their diflcrences 
in objcetives purposes, and piuceiluies 

q By coilLCting evidences ol pool aitieulition 

10 By using a supervisor) tcchnupit bisid U])on i single sci ol pnneiples 
igrccd upon by the entire loi d supervisor) group 

11 B) developing with le ichcrs an ovenuw ol ihe entire school program— 
in group conferences discussing the problem oF coiuinintv of wnik from 
the skills side is well as from the child s point nl vievs 

t2 B) giMiig to carli it icbcr loi (ompanson i upon ni ill classes m llic 
school sysum on the s mu iiiiiis ol woik is i night in his rliss 

1 j Bv eiicoui igmg less rigid dissifu iiion biooglii iboui b\ ,1 iigul gi idnig 
s)s[em 

14 By airanging (a) cxchangt ol elassiooiu visits between ihc saiiuus units 
and {b) exchange of teachers between the vaiious units 


SECTIOW j 

THE GUIDANCE OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Foundations of modem instructional procedures Insiruetioii is con 
teemed with the efficient sympathetic management of the educative ex- 
pencnces of children a roiuinuous "pUiuiing" activity The pnmaiy 
-i'hvL Untfyinft I actou oi -tinciKun / duration, up rit , pp 10 1 106 
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purpose ol ihc school is to assist boys and girls to improve their dail) 
living In a democracy instruction itcognizes the worth o£ creative human 
individuality and seeks to develop in each pupil the disposition, ability, 
and power to consider and explore the problems that are faced by himself 
and the social group, and the factors that give rise to them In many cases 
these problems should be those about which the pupils can do something 
to effect then solution in a coopciativc democratic way so as to produee 
conditions that promote and sustain cicative expeiience for all Pupils 
ihus come to expect further change by intelligent action and get ideas 
as to the diicction of expected change They become habituated to the 
list of suentiric methodology in dealing with pioblems They discover foi 
themselves the social values for which mankind has for many generations 
been snuggling The modern school fiirthcrmoic sc(;ks to help the 
stuchiUs to uiidci stand and leain the ways of demouacy by exemplifying 
in Its piogiam and practices the type ol hie which oui nation is striving 
to arhie\c 

Learning an active social process Dewey’s tclucational philosophy has 
presented the Mew that education should be regarded as an active social 
process This view h.is had a pow'crful inlhicnct on insiiuclion in this 
LOLiiitrv beiaust of the emphasis that jt plans on learning through 
'rictivitiLs ind fust hand cxpciienccs in iilclikc social situations The 
salient points in his philosoph) have been sunimarizcd as follows 

knowlcd^iL ongiinics m ictive situations or problems tliat education is 
preemmcntl) a suci il piucess, and tlut school life and social life must he unified 
the school Ijccoming coopcjunc socici) tint ihis facing of problems con 
sideling die means linking clioiees linking mistakes ichieving successes and 
gnmg on to orliei find inoic difficult pinbluns under the drnc cl social inspira 
non r.iilici than thit ol mere mihnnt) is ihc true pith to character and dial 
cclucaium, dins actucly eonsidcied is in hinnony with democratic phdosophv— 
IS in 1 ILL the norinal cdiu uimi ol ihe liee man in i society th u he and lus 
kllOHs cic.ite and rccrt.iic Uisionc illv considered it is the result int of many 
tendencies of ccnLuiies past lo which hiiel illusion has been micle, but it is 
more llnm that Jt is i c irelnl cntK.il syiilhcsts oJ these, in the light of a more 
ul\ meed knowledge ol psvchology and sociology with a profound appreciation 
ol die demands ih it demoeratv makes ol education and that must be satisRed 
if goveiniiitnt Ij> the people is lo be more than a phrase 

Ihc educaiional piogiaiu must provide a uch, wholesome, stimulating 
cnviioumciit which continuously presents the child with new and inter- 
esting possibilities that keep him moving forward with zest and initiative 
and give* him the oppoiliinity to piaciise those skills, abilities, and be 
havior patterns which it is desiicd to develop The personalities with 
which die iLdinti comes into direct contact should be well balanced, 
poised, and eiiltured because of the great influence they have on the 

-*5 Thoims Woody m The Activity Movtnicnt, Thirty Third learbook of the Na 
linnal Souety foi the Study of Fducation (lUoommgcon, 111 , Public School rublishiri^f 
( (I 1 934) P irt II p 39 
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development of the personality of the pupil Positive encouraging helpful 
suggestions are much more effective in eliciting desirable conduct and 
result in more enduring satisfying behavior than discouraging negative 
unfavorable contacts 

Dewey's interpretation of the role of the teacher There have been 
many different conceptions of the role of the teachci in the educative 
ptocess At one extreme there is the view that the teacher is the autocratic 
dispenser of tht subjcct-mattci that those in authority believe should 
be mastered by ihc learners At the othci extieme is the view that to all 
intents and purposes the teacher is an interested obsnver of pupil activi 
ties, leaving to them the choice and management of the activities ol 
the class In his book, Education and Expaierue, Diwey criticizes botli 
points of view and presents a statement of position much moie in hai 
mony with ruritnt views of the function of the teacher in the schools 
of a demociiitic society Lee and Lee have selected from his book a senes 
of statements which summarize his views rJearlv and succinctly It is 
evident that Dewey believes that the teacher 

1 Must hive that s^mpiflictic unclersiondmf' ol inriniriinls as individuals 
winch gives him vn idcv of vsh.it is aitinily going on m tin minds of 
those who ire learning 

a Must uiukrsund ilic needs and LapiiiiKs ol tlic indivuluals wlio lu 
Ic lining at a given time It is noi enough ihal eerfun nult-rials uid 
nicilidds ln\( jiroved clicccivc with oilui indiMdii.ds ai t>ilur Linui 
There musi he reaMin lor thinking ihii ihev will funitjon in gencruing 
an expincnce ihai has an educ iiive cjualitv with pariuul-ir individuals 
at A p.iuicul ir time 

I) Is responsible fot knowledge of individuals and lor a knowlcdgi of bulijeel 
maiLcr iluL will enable aetiviues to be sclitird vslmh lend themsehei Lo 
soei d oig.ini/aLion an oigini/ition m wlncli dl indivichnls havi an 
opportunity to contiibute something, ind in which the ictivities in which 
all pariicipatc arc the ehiel earncj of eontrol 

4 Must survey the cvpuitics and needs of the piiinnUr set ol individiiils 
with whom he is dcvlmg and must at the siinc lime arringc the condi 
lions which provide the subject ni liter nr content for cxpciiences that 
satisfy these needs vnd develop these npintics Ihr planning must be 
flexible enough to peiniii fiec play for individuality of expenrnre and 
yet firm enough to give dirtciion toward lontinuous dev riojjim nt ol 
power 

15 Must be able to judge what aitiiiides are ariinll) inndiuive lo (oiitinued 
growth and what are detrimental 

6 Must not only be aware of llie general piinciples of the shaping of aituil 
experience by environing coiuliLions but that they also rLcognize m ihe 
concrete wliat surroundings aic conducive to litiving experiences that 
Icid to giowth 

7 Must select chose things within the range of existing experience ihit 
have the promise and potentiality of presenting new problems which by 

2 B>rora Dewey op cil The qiioiations aic taken in order from pp 41^ fii, C5, 
ijg gf) 90 0 ', Quoted in J M Lee and Doiris M Lee, The Child and His Cur 
riculum (New York D Appleton Century Company Inc , 1940), p 225 Quoted here 
by peinnssioii of The Macmillan Company 
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stimulating new ways of observation and judgment will expand the area 
of further experience 

ti Should allow hi^ suggestion to develop into a plan and project by means 
of furtlier suggestions coninbuied and organized into a whole by the 
members ol the group 

g As the most mature member of the group has a ptculiaj responsibility loi 
the conduct of the intcracLions and intercommunications whicli are the 
■very hie of the group as a community 

The unit of instruction and learning It is commonly recognized at 
the present time that one of the most fruitful, effcctuc ways of organizing 
the insti uctional piogram is through the use ol units of experience Ex- 
pel icnce units deal with some need, difficulty, problem or topic of con 
ttrn to the learners Experience units aie oiganizcd about some purpose 
ol the karnci and consist of the sups necessary lo achieve tlie purpose 
V number of atiempts have been made to formulate the procediuc In 
be used in such units The general consensus as to the senes of steps 
involved may be mduated biieflv as follows 

1 The study of the needs uf the pupils the stiniulauon of interest, and ihr 
iclentirication of the problems or lopus with which the group is to hr 
concerned 

1 1 he Iodising of aiiciuion on the selected area the listing of the prob- 
lems ind topics to he considered, and the planning of future steps to be 
taken by indniduds groups and the class is i vliok 

j 1 lu githcnng ol mlurmaiion imdid through reading discussion ob 
scr^.innn experiment md other me ins 

4 I he iiKcgration of informiiion .ind the results of iction into oral and 
written reports exhibits, coiistniriions, works of an and various forms 
ol rrcitivc ictivny 

r, Prescimtion ind consider ition ol the results of study and investigation 
In the members ol the cl iss 

b kv ilu.uinn of the outcomes of the min by ihc pupils m tirms of then 
gods mil bv ilie tt uher in terms of the major etlucaiioml objectives 

Criteria to be considered in selecting units of experience In tlu selcc 
lion ol units of work such cTiiciia as ihc following should be given 
eoiisidi 1 ation 

T 1 h( extent to which the unit aj^proxiniates real lifelike situations and 
satisfies pupil needs 

2 I he extent to which i vude variety of activities arc possible so that theie 

are means of advpting the w'ork to individual differences among the 

pupils 

3 I he social values inherent in the unit and in the activities 

4 "1 he appropriateness of the unit in the development of growth 

5 rhe wavs in whuli it is possible to integrate the contributions from "Several 
areas of the curriculum 

6 The viluL of the outcomes in terms of pupil purposes, ideals, attitudes 
and so forth 

7 Ihe extent to which it leids subsequently to further learning activity 

B The exteiii to which it is possible lo provide opportunity for experience 

in cooperative group activity and for practicing the ways of deniocraev 
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An excellent discussion of different kindii of units of instruction is 
conUined m J A Michcner and H M Long, The Unit in the Social 
Studies 

Another excellent senes of (riitna as a guide in the selecting of a unit 
of expciicncL is the follo\fing statcimnt by Horkett and Jacobsen 

CrITLRIA to Bl CONSIUI RID IN SLI 1 (. I INC AND Ol VI I OIMNC A UmI OF ExPtRILNLl 

1 The unit blioulil invuUc inliinatc toiU.ict vitli an aspect of life sufTicientl\ 
important to merit caiiicst and pLi<)istciu siudv 

2 It should have many points ol cuniict with the present inteTCsts and 
experiences ot the pupils but should be siilfiriently new and difficult to 
challenge their enthusiasm and then Iiesi cllorts It should, howxvcr, be 
■wuhiii the children's abilities so that success is possible 

^ It should be sufficiently eompiehensivt to jinnick i rich variety ol ex 
pcncnces for the whole class and lor euli inilividuil and should ni ikc 
possible abundant firsthand cont icis vsuli semree materials 

\ The unit should be siifficienilv roinjirchensivc in pirmii the juipils to 
cany on a senes of tonscruiive iciiviiies ineluding purposing pi inning 
executing and evaluuing, and to inochlv ihtii ])1 ins and lUlivities in 
the liglu of their developing expeiieiices 

5 It should illuimnatc iinfiouant coiucpts ind leJ.itionships lead to ac 
C|uisiLion of accurate, usclul oig uii/cd iiiloiinatiun extend old iiUeresls 
and stimulate nevs ones lei^uiu s)sieiiiili( dunking uid ptobUin solving 
and provide incentives foi the excicise ind ikv eJojinu nt oJ uslIuI li ibils 
and skills 

6 It should ptovidc thiough various loiiiis of mdiMduil and giotip ex 
prcssion abundant opportunities lor (Injl)ing iiul cnnrhnig the new 
eonceptions gained Creuive expussmn thiough writing driwing, p iiiii 
ing, niodcling construction dranniiziiion pigeuuiy jiiipjuiry, music 
and other meins is in essential pin ol ihe pioccss of .i[t|uinng niuki 

slriiuling 

y Ihe unit should piovidc lor coiiiiniious sinring ol puiposes, actnitjes, .iiid 
ichievtineiiis iii in itinosjd eie ol (oopeiunc eJlori 

8 It should he pr.u iic.ilile in iJie panic ulai school iiul coirinuinity environ 
meiit at the piituulai tiiiiL, .ind vviih the jininuJai gioup ol ihildien 

In the iTicKlcrri school it is gcnei.illy leeogni/ccl iliat insLiuclion should 
be concerned not only with subject malic i but also with the experiences 
through which learning takes place In the iiaditional school the em- 
phasis was piimaiily on the iiiasleiy ol a set both of snbjeet-niattei 
through a relatively naiiow range ol fonnal artniiies, inilucling reading 
listening, memorizing, reciting, answtiing questions woiking examples, 
and drilling Little consielei ation was given to the development oi under- 
uanclings, attitudes, interests, and appreciaiions J he experience unit 
overcomes the weaknesses inherent in the subject mattci unit of the past 

27 J A Michencr and H M Long The Unit in Iht iiocial SIiuIks, Hirvaid Work 
shop Senes No i (Cainbiidgc Ma«s f.ndmit SlIiooI o£ Pclunrion Ha^^ ird Uni 
veisity, ipjo) 

-8 J A HockLit iiid h \V Jacobsen Modem Pmriuei in the J‘ It mr iitary Srhon\ 
UosLon Ginn and Comp iii) pp 7| 75 
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Differences between old and new procedures Man^ of the instructional 
piocedures in the modern school are in sharp contrast to those used in 
the more traditional school The following analysis of some of these 
differences, prepared b) Lee and Lee aftci a study of a number of similar 
statements, shows the variance in practices very clearly 
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HI 


I I 
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Old New 

A Coals 


Preparatian for the future 
pjcis and skijls tjught which were 
necessary for adult lile 
Passing- on the cuJtuial heritage 
Withdrawn trom community 
Static aims and materials 


1 M iking die iuusl of present living 

2 Facts and skills used to contrihuic 
to the total development of chil 
dren 

^ Understanding and control oi 
picscnida^ personal and son d 
needs 

j Uftlizts rcsouices of community 

5 A(i]iinnnncc with j chinging 
world 


H Leaifiiji^ 


Dictated, prescribed nnd ion 
tiollcd Icirning b) U\i and 
rc icher 

\‘.sigiung questioning ind evalu 
uing by teacher 

Vicjuibiluin u( skills and ahiliuev 
hv isohiied drill 

It lining through studvnig about 
lito 

1 lungs to be learned selected at 
cording to stcjueiiee in subject 


0 Le lining tlirough evpeiieneta in 
toll mg planning self direction 
(lismvcry, e\j)loruion and think 
ing 

7 Sell assignments, discussions of 
(uuhngs md evaluation of own 
k by children 

K \(()uisitinn ol skills and abilities 
IS a result of i need or lack 

I) Iiarniiig ihrough active partinpa 
lion m group and community hv 

ing 

in Things to be learned selected ae 
cording to maturation of rhildren 


C OigruoziTig Expeittuces 


Coursi organized into nigtilv 

spLciah/ed sub) eels 
( ourses lencletl lo be worked out 
in idvanee 

Courses utilized only intellectual 
materials of highly academic type 
Definite distinction between cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties 


Subject lines arc being broken 
(loxMi ind organization is t iking 
place around broiid fields or func- 
tional areas 

Pldiined in adviince but with much 
opportunity for pupil participa- 
tion and direction 
All types of experiences are uti 
lized, visual aids radio, com 
munity resources 

All experiences affeited by the 
M.hool arc pait of the curnculuni 


13 

M 


T ce and Lee op cit , pp 174 175 
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D Discipline 


J5 Imposition Iroiii above, rigid and 
passive 

lb External discipline 
17 Competitive, striving to beat ones 
assouales 


15 ENpression and cultivation of in 
dividuality in a woiking situation 

16 Control inherent in the social 
situation in which all arc working 
for a common purpose 

17 Cooperation with others to achieve 
a common purpose 


E Admintsti ahve VttHedure 


]8 Concerned with efficient routine 
19 Scheduling in small inflexible 
blocks of time 

110 Adherence to definite class divi 
sions 


iH Alt! to improving the cducationai 
cv))cricnces of children 
19 Scheduling in longer Ihxiblc 
blocks of time 

JO 1 Icvihle grouping of pupils 


Tilt LOiUrabt between tiadiiioiial and modem methods of instriiniori 
has been well suininaii/(d oy Burton in the lollowing senes of state- 
merus 

rnditional methods rest upon the beliefs dm 

1 SocKt) .incl education arc statu and nuiboni iri.in 
j The le irncr is passive and rectpiivc 

\ "f he learning process IS associ iiivt ancl/ni uldiiive (tin icinis nfruunfu 
and viechani'iUc arc oficn used) 

\ Ihc teacher 1 j a task seilei and drill iinsiei 
Modern methods rest upon the ocliefs that 

1 Society and education arc dvnniio* and flenuxi iiic 
j J he learner is a beh iving orginisni an am\( paiiiup.ini in lus own 
education 

^ The Ic irniiig piocess is cuiiiiiuious inuritiive iiuifioselul lv])cii 
eneing 

4 Ilu L( ichci is v p ti licip iling gouk 


Basic piinciples of learning as guides lo leaching Modem psychology 
holds thai die giowlh ol llie child hoin hnlli in adiilihood is a ton 
tiiiiious piotcss that cannot be divided into spctihc stages marked by well 
dcrined boiiiidaiics Each bodily oigan and eath inciiial funetion appai 
ently has its ovvii eharactei istic giowih ciiivi T hose elements develop ill 
different rates and mature at diflcrcnt points in the hie of the iiidiMtlual 
Development is thcielore not a single unilorm piocess that is gcncial in 
character but is rather the composite of a whole senes of specific growth 
processes, many of them interrelated 

The capacity to modify responses is a general eharactei istic of the 
whole life process The child possesses a very high degree of adaptability 
and capacity for learning during the entire developmental period Thorn 
dike has shown that this rapacity continues thioughout adult life to only 
a slightly lesser degree 

u) Burton Ihe Guidance of Leatmu/s Atlimlies op cil , p saa 
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The following highly condensed list of principles of learning represents 
a synthesis of the views expressed m many sources Special mention 
should be made of the ‘reconciliation ’ of the views of exponents of pre- 
vailing theories of learning by McConnell in The Psycholo^ of Learning, 
Part II of the Foriy-Fir^t Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education,’^ to which the reader is referred for a detailed analysis of 
theories of learning 

1 Learning should be goal centered The learning actiMty should be pur- 
poseful The more remote goals as well as the immcdn.te task at hand 
should be clearly understood The motnation should be adequate to 
maintain activity The means end relationships should be clear to the 
learner The contribuLioii of interest is fundamental 

2 There should be readiness for learning Reaihness includes not only a 
fa\nrablc attitude toward the activity to be pursued but also the capacity, 
maturity, and prcMous expcricnte necessary to successful performance 

!) LLarmng is reacting, there can be no learning without pupil response and 
artiMty There arc many simultiiieous learnings in any learning experi- 
ence Edtuation is a growth process invoUing experiences ad.ipted to the 
ige needs hcilth, interests and ability of t ich individual 

4 There should be intent to letrn The Icainer is more likdv to ret ill as- 
pects ol ()h]ecis, actn ities and situations lu w Imh he h is attended directly 
and nctncK 

^ 'Ihc learning experience should be niciningful and significant To be 
meaningful the csscntivl relationships involvetl must be understood The 
org'ini/'iiion of pupil experience and the use of what is learned in social 
icrnity facihintes retention 

b During the learning process rrsponses are modified by rhtir after effects 
Responses ire selected and elimimted organized and stabilized in terms 
of their relcy^nre to the learner's goal 

7 Spictd or distributed learning is superior to massed or concentrated 
leaiiuiig Frequent and strategically placed reviews aid recall and re 
tcntion 

8 The wholeness of learning should be emphasized Effective learning docs 
not arise from the niciiiorization of isolated facts or the mastery of parts 
divorced fiom wlicdes but from the understanding of essential part-v\'hole 
rcl uionships ami their organization The ability to detect differences as 
well IS likenesses is an important aspect of effective learning 

q know'lLdge of progress is essential to effeclwe learning Since a funda- 
mental condition of learning is intelligent Inal and correction, knowledge 
ol progress in learning ticiomcs an essential condition of learning 
u Transfer of learning between sitintions is roughly proportional to the 
degree to vshich the situations are similar in structure or meaning Learn- 
ing is facilitated by increasing the number of connections where each 
new association adds new meaning to the material 
1] Learning is essentially complete when the learner has grasped the es- 
sential relationships in the situation and has mastered the basic prinaple 
involved Suhsequent practice will ordinanly insure greater precision of 
response and a higher level of performance 

■’IT R McConnell Fhe Psychology of Learnnig, Forty First learbook of the Na- 
Uonil Society for the Studv of Fdiication (Bloomington III Public School Piiblishuig 
Co iqjj) Pait II 
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12 OiPiJcnrning^ (trcnfiiiens reteniion OierJcarnin^ should not be earned 
bevond reasonabJe Jjmits 

An cvrcJIcnf example nf fhe application of these principles is the 
simimarv o/iescarch on the teaching of spelling by Horn 

1 The studeiiLi cfforls should be focused upon wordf nr parts of words 
\shJth a pretest has shown him to be unable 10 spell 

2 The mode of sensory presentation should be preclomimntly visual but 
the correct pronuncntion of the uord b^ syllables is also important In 
the actual process of learning auditory, motor and kinesthetic appeils uill 
also be used 

3 I he emphasis (luting learning should lx upon visual inia^erv but ,mdi- 
rnrv and kinesthetic imagery which atieiui the pronunciation ot the word 
uul motor 1111 igery which dtcunipanies the writing of ilic word inrreise 
the effectiveness of learning The ust ol iinigcry is obviously related to 
the practice of recall Although sivini; the letters is not generally rccom 
mended it is apparently cffedive in the case of sonic pupils 

Imagery anti iiuigLrv types arc iiiunig the most baflling problems in 
psschology It IS futile to suggest as is sometimes dune, that teachers dis 
cover the image tvpe ol etch pupil is i bisis for his individuil method 
of study In the first place, it is doubtful whether students have imigc 
types that arc so exclusive or even so pudnnniuni as this idvice implits 
In the scinnd plu( the triincd psydiolngisf c innnt ill irk ilus problem 
with confidence and the lisk is quite Ixvond the abiliiy oL the classioom 
l( uher In the third place, the cvidciur seems to show ihit except in 
the case ot pupils suffering from stveu ind highly sptiiilued dis ibilitits 
ihnse vshn tend to Ic irn best thiougli nm Imm ol imigciv lend also to 
le irn best through otheis 

1 Aggressive eHorts to ret ill should he mu ispt ised with sensory impitssion 
I he pi utur of lecall is ohMousiv bound up wiili tlie use ol imagerv 
InvcsLigations 111 all fields of h iniing hive shovMi ihe (lueial influenie 
ol iceall It IS nioreovei the alnlily to leeall the word that is needed 111 
tile ■i])plicaLioii ol spilling lu wiiiien laiigii igt 

5 Distiibuled Uaiiung setiuv to be heiiei ili ui miss leuning bul tlu 
siutkiUs effoiLs m any leaiiung pciind shmild prob ibly not stop slum 
of a temporary m.istcry Tne genei il plan ol revievss will afford a mini 
mum distnbuiion but this plan should be suppleiriciiied, p irticul.irly in 
the ease of students of low ability by adduional distributed learning 
periods 

G Both in the anginal learning period and dining each review words 
should be nverlcirnecl le, they should be learned bevond the point ot 
one successful recall The term nv erlearning’ is somewhat inept since 
overlearning is essential to mastery and in the long run saves time The 
amount of overlearning that is cffiiacious in spelling has not been ar 
curately determined, but the desirdile amount nnv be expcited to var^ 
with individual students 

7 hince It 1!) advisable that the pupil assume the chief responsibility for his 
progress, he should be led to appreciate the importance of these pro 
ceclures He will have greater confidence in them if he knows that they 
were painstakingly determined for his service by careful scientific methods 
A conviction that the intelligent and aggressive use of these steps in 

azFrom W S Monroe editor Encyclopedia of Educational Research pp 11771178 
^V permission of The Mieniillan Company publisherv 
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learning will bring results is essential in the development of the desirable 
attitudes which contribute to eHitient work 

Guidance of specific learning activities Numerous statements of lules 
for effective study and work are available in the literature of education 
The basic principles underlying the gcntial rules on study have been 
summarized by Barr as follows 

1 Distributed practice is more effective than concentrated piactice 
i Leirning wholes is more effective than learning by piris 
j Reictinns Tcrompanied by satisfying effects arc more quickly learned 
than thoAC accompanied b) di2>sdtisfaction and annoyance 
\ Pupil interest is closely Tclated lo pupil abihly interest in an activity 
cannot be secured unless (he diild can ^uccLssiully function in that 
activity 

r, Meaningless niaLciial is sooner forgoticn than meaningful material 
() Reifiions icquired in one siiuiiion tend to iransler to other situations 
everything else being equal that method of instruction is best which 
setims a mavimum amount of spicad 

7 Dcnioiisit uiun and ictivc paiucip uion aie often superior to verbal de- 
liCiiptiunii 111 Ic.uning 

H Fuiictian ill) tiughl iubjccL 111 ittcr is longest ret lined and easiest applied 
Ihc absence ul aii) one of the above conditions may constitute an ade 
((u uc cause of pool work 

Ihesc and other iacLois aie fully diii(ussed in luijltu tiLatncs on the 
psvehology of Icaiiiing and on how to suidy and will not be reviewed 
lui e 

Scvcial mqjtJiLdnt itudies have been uudeiukLU 10 dtuimuie the pnn- 
tiples undeilying nicihods of Jdutly in paiiiciilar ficlcU, such as spelling 
These investigations have eulminated in some cases in clear-cut statc- 
mciUs of piineiplcA of leainiiig slated as guides for the leainer which will 
oidinarily insure success when applied m studv \ typical analysis of this 
kind for the field of spelling n the following statement 

Step I The first thing to do m Icmiing 10 spell a word is to pronounce it 
corrcLlh Pruniiume the woid saving each syllable very dislinrtly 
and looking closely it each syllable as /ou say it 
Step II With closed eyes try to sec the word in vour book syllable by svHable 
as you pioiiimiiLL* it 111 i whisper In piunuunting the word be suie 

^'5 A S Barr luluxlut tinn to the Stiuitific Stuffy of Siiptivninn (New Yoik D 
AppkLon C eiiiuiv Lump my Int Jyji). p jOIj 

34 See, for example, C Bird, Lffective Study Habits (New York, D Appleton Century 
Company Inc 1931) W F Book, Lcanimg How to Study and Work Effinently 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1926), A L Hall Quest Supervised Study (New York, 
The Macmillan Company 191b) Guy M Whipple How to Study Efficiently (Bloom- 
ington 111 , Public School Publishing Co, 19^7) John Dewey How We Think (Re 
vised edition, Boston, D C Heath and Company 1933), W S Hunier, Experimental 
Studies of Learning in Carl Murchison, editor The Foundations of Experimental 
Psychology (Woreester Mass Clark University Press, 1929), pp 564 627 
SR L Horn and L J Ashhaugh, Pjogreis m Spelling (Philadelphia J B LipplncoU 
Company 1935). pp xv xvi 
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to say Lich syllable distinctly After saying the word, keep trying to 
recall how the ward looked in your book and at the same time say 
the letters Spell by syllables 

Open your tyes, and look at the word to see ^httber or not you had 
It right If you did not have it nghl, do step one and step two over 
igain Keep tr)ing until you can say the letters correctly -with closed 
L\es 

When you are sure that you have learned the word, write it without 
looking at )our book and then comp ire your attempt with the book 
111 order to see whether or not )OU wrote it coiTfcily 11 voii did not 
wntL It correctly, go through steps one two thu*c and four again 
Now write the word again Sec if it is right II it is, io\Lr it with your 
fund and wtUc it again If your scloiicI tn il is right write it once 
again If all three trials arc right you mav say that you have learned 
the word for the day If you make a single mistake, begin with stip 
one and go through eacli step again 

There are other such statements of technitjuts for tlie study of wonK 
in spelling, most of which arc quite similar to this one 

\nother approach to the pioblcm of direct guidance of learning is iht 
analysis by Freeman of the available evidence as to the correct position 
to he assumed by the indiMdual for handwriting His statement of pim- 
(iples for detei mining thedcsuable position is as follows "" 

1 The writer should sit end 

4 The feet should rest on the floor but the seat should be high enough to 
place the thighs in a hon/unial position 
f 1 lie edge of die seat slioiilcl project a few inches undei ilif edge of the 
desk 

\ Ihe writer should fiee die desk squiieh 

The foreirms should rest on the desk for apjirovini iieK ihiee fourihs 
of dieir Iciigdi with the elbows dboiil three or four inehes from the boch 
h 1 lie jijpcr should he diretily in front of the writer 
7 The uip of die desk should slope «i liiilc tcmvrd the wnler 
H The piper should be tilteci so that the lower edge forms in ingk of not 
mciie dim with the edge o( the desk 
i) Ihe fore irm should lonn i right »ngle with the base line nl the wTiLing 
lu The pen oi pencil should be held loosely 

(I flic hand should rest on the third and fourth hngers rather than du side 
14 The Innd should be held with ihc palm down until the wrist is pracii 
e dl\ le\el 

ij 'Jlie light should coitil from the left side or above, or both 

Horn has piepaicd a staitnicnt ol principles the application of winch 
b) both teacher and the learner will, he believes, make the best provisions 
toi the retention of ideas and the development of experience in the iocial 
studies These* arc the outgrowth of a critical review of the existing ex- 
perimental evidence in the field of memory The list of principles which 

F N Freeman Piintiples of Method in Teaching ^Vriting as Derived from 
Scicntilic Invesiigaiion in J’lghlernth iitirhnok of ilie National StKietv for the Stud) 
ufFcluciiioii (IlItHniiingioii, 111 Public School ruhlishmg Co 1919) Ch 1 
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are diij(usscd in dciail m Dr Horn's book, Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies follows ” 

1 Both teacher and students should know the chief characteristics of for 
getting and the best ways of piovidmg for the retention and development 
of experience 

z There should be a clear understanding on the part of both teachers and 
pupil's of what IS to be learned, whether facts, concepts, principles, at- 
titudes ways of working, uar knowledge of sources 

The amount and qudity of what is retained arc hea\ily conditioned by 
what is done in ihe period of original learning 

a The instructional materials should be crgani7ed m teiTi s of one or 
more significant purposes 

I) Students should be encoui iged in an aggressive, active, and purpose- 
ful attitude toward the problems under attaeV Of special importance 
is the determination to learn ind remember 
( It IS irnperitne th it all important ideas be rleir accurate, and well 
organized Otherwise, efforts to provide for future use will be largely 
a ^vaste of time 

rf The irnpres'jinn whether through reading hearing or observation, 
should he mieispersed with attempted recalls, in order to show short 
comings m the result of the impression 
f Overk irning ippears to be ecoiioniieal in the h>ng lun even in the 
earlv siagcs of learning Mu(h nioie thorough work must be done m 
the ongiiiil learning period than at present before the point of over- 
learning IS even approuhed 
( The coiunbuLion of mteust is fundamental 

[ Thcie must be definite provisions for review No matlei how well any 
miteri,il is understood or leirned in the original learning period it tends 
to be gi iduall) forgotten unless definite provision is m ide for mamten 
ince itul growth 

•j There nuiit be a material rcdiutioii in ihe amount to be learned Thii 
insistent emphasis upon the reduction ol the imoiint to be learned does 
not inipl^ i rurtaiiment of deluls or i (hminulion of the rigor of the 
.search (ni truth V\hit is needed is more ngfuous thought operating on 
inoit details but devoted to the siudv of a smaller number of basically 
iirijjoriant m liters 

In eaeh of the above rases the emphasis is on principle!) of learning 
Pupils must be taught how to adapt these general principles to their own 
pjiticuLii needs Because of diffeienccs among individuals no attempt 
should be mack to impose a single pattcin of woik and study on all 
learners Through careful guidance however pupils should be led to 
select from among tcchnicjucs of known mei it those that aie most effective 
for themselves For analyses of piinnples of methods of teaching and 
study in other major cumciiluin aicas the reader should consult the 
hifThteenth Yeaibook of the National Society foi the Study of Educa- 
tion The Reviews of Edutaltotial Reseanh listed m the bibliography 

''7 The list of principles comments, and sub principles with amplifving discussion 
appears in E Horn Mt/hods of I-mtntrtion in the Snnal Studies (Ncn Vork, Charles 
Srnljiier s Sons 19^7) pp 4971^09 

Fourth Report of the comniiltce on Economy of Time lA^hternth Yearbook of 
the National Sonetv for the Slud> of Education op nt part II 
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at the end of the diapicr pioMclt a conmiiLiil list of studies and sum 
manes of the findings for each of the majoi fields of insiriiction at all 
levels of the school These reviews should be in the library of every 
supervisor 


VLrT/OV 4 

THF IlASrS or CORRrCTIVE AND RIMLDIM INSTRUCTION 

DiffiruUv of correcting unsalisfactory conditions ft has been repeat 
cdl) demonstrated that training and piattict ordinarily pioducc marked 
thanges in specific tiaits foi instance, uacliing piocctluics that siiess raic 
of Hading will uiidei noirnal conditions jiiodiue a mnked iiuieasc in 
llu pujid’s rate nf rraHing^'* Snnilaily emphasis on pi obkm solving in 
arithmetic will yield execllcnt icsulis^" II a pupil does not icadily re 
spoiul to instiuciion the teacher must take steps to locite the source of 
the difficulty and to apply appropiiaie remedial and con ec live measures 

4 here aie marked differences in the ease with which dcsinhlc changes 
can he biought about Some of the dthciLiiiits sudi as nuiiial dcfccLs, 
cannot be (Oiiectcd by any knemn tedniKpiLs Otlui fuilts siidi as stni 
tiring are oficii vciy cliffiiult to correct alihougli in most cases rauliil 
trtatincnt will pioduce niaiktd changes ” Hygienic mtasuics can in inosi 
lasts gri itl\ alleviate jilivsinlogical we iknesscs, sudi as laiilty vision mal 
Tuiiiuion and glandiilai clisiuibances Many ol ilie minoi diffitiiliits that 
aiist at vaiious siagis in tin loainingol ihi v.nions sdiool siil)|(iis loi 
example Jip movements in reading or comuing in anilnnetic disajjpcai 
with the passing ol uiiu and giowili in eoiinol ol ilii basic skills Otliei 
lanli s Midi as hilure to learn basn skills in ai iihiiu lie oi ihe voi ilnilais 
ol a foil ign laiigu ige aic ruiiudaiive and bi come moi e sei mils the f.u iliii 
llu siLuhiit piogiLsses Till icdiieuiovi of diaiaitii nails, inttiests 
aiuiiitUs, and llie like is often eMumtly diftuiili lo arconijilisli bit lusc 
ol ihe inability ol ihe school to eontrol in the community the iiilliienecs 
that condition them The coruclion of these laiills is usiiallv an nidi 
vidiial piohltni and should be ap|noadied lioin this poini ot mi is 

The mental hygiene factor in remedial instiuction Iliii nham has made 
the following statement of the place of menial hviiiene in llu nisiiue- 
Lional piogtam 

1 The primary aim of mental hvgiene is the preservation and development 
of a wholesome pcrson.iIitv and ihc prevtnunn of persnmhu disuulers 

J” Arthur I Gales Thr JmpTvvrmrrti nf Rradirti^ (Revised Friiiinn New Voik The 
Nftrmill.in Companv imi) 

"loWoilliJ Osbuin and 1 J Drejiniii, Piiililem Soli ViiLlinuiic rdiunlionnl 
Rr^inrrh Bulletin, \o] lo (March 4 i£ 13 *) pp 1231*8 

’'Lee! liavis \perch Pnthofngy (New \ork D Applcinn Ccnturv Coinpan} Inc, 

•I- W H Burnham The holeionif Personality (New \ork D Appleton Centiirv 
Company, Inc 1932), pp 476 477 
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2 Hygiene requires respet-t for the pt.r&onality of each pupil as a unique 
and indcpciiilcnt individual — an ob|ect for observation and study, but 
never for snap judgments 

i) Hygiene requires regard for the whole personality as an integrated unit 
the whole ihild as shossn in his interests and beha\ior, in home, phiv 
ground and the like as well as in die school 
q For the preservation and the development of a wholesome integrated per 
sonality hvj^ienc requires a task of his own for each pupil and the ma\i 
mum of freedom in the choice and doing of the task 
r, Hygiene requires the adjustment of the task to the personality and st ige 
of development of each pupil, so that each may receive the stimulus of 
success 

6 H)gienic activity is attentive activity, for attention is integration In 
m my schools vith methods now used the teachers usual compiiint o) 
inattention suggests tint much of the work is not liYgieuii 

7 Hvgicne rerjuiies ihe avoidance ol conditions tlisiniegi iling and c^nlusln^ 
in ihe inslriKiion and irnning esjuLidlv harsli iiiiitisni sarcasm blame 
ind anvfhing (hat ufltcls upon ilu jicrsonihiv ol tht jiupil sudi is 
words and letums that call aiiciuioii to i peisoual dtlect or infeiioTitv 

H Hvgienc cuii)lnsi7es the health value ol the objcciivt or seienufie atti 
Hide oi in ediuaiuiniJ terms, die li lining iiiitude in its hi^liest funn 
thus eniphasi7ing tiuih lather thin upiniun lenning lather than leach 
ing and the value cil training m the scientific atiiiudc in ill school 
ictivitv 

General piocedures in corrective and remedial instruction 1 he classi- 
hcatiuu (d procLcUucs used in roruriive and tcmcdidl insti ii( lion gi\eii 
bcluu suggests a basis of action that may be a]j])l]Ld in a moic dchiiiic 
wav (o iiaiiuulat aicas of the cuiiiculuin oi luuns of behavioi It was 
clciived lioni ii survey of many studies in these fields 

1 Medical Care 

a Collection of jjhssinlogieal defects of vision hearing, etc 
b Lliraination ol licton tiusing I iiiguc 
c Clungt in nutrition and diet 
\l (rl mdul ir the r ipy 

r Lhminuion ol lot d inriciioiis ol tecih tonsils, etc 
f (uK ol disc isL siuli as syjihilis (iui|)hdiiis eti 
C’’ Ketre.iiion 
// Rel IX uion and rest 
•5 Psv'thologual PsmIu line Proudmes 

n Xuireiuss 1)\ the leirntr of (he sl'iuis ol his dillieulty and its signifi 
t tnee 

b Coiifultncein therapist 
< Use of rewnds and ajipioval 

d Use of penalties, punishment, and disapproval 
L Use of competition, VMth self and odicrs 
f Development nf interest in wdiai is being Icirned or done 
g Changing undesirable aciitiides toward associates, school community 
h Providing release from emotional conflicts 

1 Insuring appreciation and sympathy of associates through planned 
group contacts 

y Use ol suggestion idvicc, persuasion, direction reasoning 
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h Requiring shift of hand used in activity as in writing because of 
dominaiue 

I Providing praedee on faulty piocedure fliiougb knowing coriect one 
m Substitulion of iiiLtrests, stimuli oi goals for presc.ni ones 
n Kinesthetic sensation as in tracing forms of letters 
^ Mudiheatioii of the eurneulum 

a Adaptation of content of insuuctioii to devLlojiment level of the 
learner 

El Cireful analysis of steps of diffuuliy in le irning 
c Usi of rich social experiences to broaden background of meinings 
d \diustmcnt of vsork to ability, interests, and needs of pupils 
c Use of content of soeial \ due 

/ Me ins ol exploring new interests and speeiil aptitudis 
g Use of concrete materials from (he locality 

h Opportunity for cfftmvc functioning vMihin the liniiuitions nl the 
individurd 

1 Special hnspie II ilisses for siveit (lisabihts t ises 
4 Methods of Instruelion 

a S( If (li.ignosis hv U itiiei to Iol iie and iliiifs his shoi u onuiigs 
b Setniing eiuipet iiion of haniii in dir .qijilu iiion nf collective pro 
ceduies 

c Lxplinaticjii ol eoiieetive lieuiiieiu to be ipplied 
d Setting goils possible oi ubieveincnl by nulnidud lemur 
e Direct itiuk on speeihe shoiieunnngs nul dillKidiics 
/ Ad(uslincnt ol instruction to level ol jiiogress ol the individuiil 
g Sueli rcte iching is mi) be nccissiry 

h 1 etching ol cllectnc methods of prnecdiirc ind jieiception 
r J culling III ( fbciive siiidv li dills 

1 (onccLion of faulfv inini.d proctssc*; iiid \Uj>s in pioetdurr 
h Coricction ol fivilty ]i nulling of niiunils nul tools uf work 
/ Demonstration of iceeptid procedures 
171 Provision of good models foi suidv ind iniiliUiuii 
n reaching of eiuLehes ami luls to kannng 
a Provision ol pi icliee on desired li ill or abilitv 
j) Disii ilnitiem of pi leiiie so is to avoid boietlom and fnigiie 
q Aw iKTKss of U iriKT of suciess ami rite ol jiiogriss 
r \di]]l,ition nl instimiion to initiesis iiteds and iliiblv ol le truer 
f) Mateti ds ol insinution 
n Piojjpr dillicult) 

b Interest ind ippe d m ilu Iliiiki 

c Variety of tvpes adjuslid to elevtiopirum ol pniuulii irnis skills 
and abilities 

d Uiniulame of niiiciials siiiud to piiiposes 
c Adit^uiie provisions for slutlv and piuiiec 
/ SeiLiitifie specific aiions used in cousiimiion 
g Provision for individual ddlercnces in rates ol juogrtss 
h I leilitation of self diagnosis of difTiculties by learner 
1 Provision for ireatincnt of specific deficiencies 
; Progress graphs 

k Provision lor mainten ince of skills xnd abilities 
/ Rich viricty of supplementary aids to learning 
m Hygienic conditions in classroom 
6 Lnvironment 

a Removal of learner from unwholesome environment 
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b Correction of unfavorable conditions in the physical enviionmenL 
c Securing cooperation of associates 

ri Psycho-dierapeutic treatment of parents, teachers, etc 
e Securing cooperation of various social agencies 
/ Provision oi recreation facilities 

Principles of remedial and corrective instruction Under ideal condi 
tions the number of pupils who do not make satisfactory progress will be 
reduced to a minimum But under existing conditions there will be found 
m almost eviiy class numbers of pupils who are encountering learning 
(liffic Lilties ol varying degrees of seriousness Numeious studies have been 
made to discover ways of eliminating these faults These methods are 
fiillv dcstrilied in ihc rcfcicnccs 11 the end of this chapter and 111 the 
bibliography m Chapici VII They will not be reviewed in any detail 
it this point 

The lollowing general principles may be rcgaided as basic in a piogram 
of remedial and coircrtive instruction if impiovement l to result 

1 Cfjjniflf) thf" pnu'tb of the trtdtvtdttal The priimry consideration 
m planning an instiueiional progiam should be the giowih of the. indi- 
vidual Instead of thinking of means of improvimr paiiiculai skills or 
ilie work in some subjett the tcaciitr should locus attention on the prob- 
lem ol facilitating the wcll-ioundcd giowth of the Uainci ind discovering 
the reasons whv paitKulai Uaiiitis aic not making satislattoiv pjoguss 
'I he latter ap[Jioich is mon likely to establish .1 cnmprthensivt basis 
nl developmental and remedial teaching than the foimcr There is then 
some assur.iiue that all aspects of tlu learner’s peisonalily ini hiding his 
pliysiCfil conditions, Ins infclicdiral IcicI, his scholastic achievements, his 
attiLudcs iiid inieiests, and his general bchavioi will be given considcra 
lion If ailLiiiioii IS ffuused on the impiovcinent ol some nanow skill 
many important aspects of personality such as those listed picviouslv are 
likely lo be overlooked 

a lJ\e iriitrui I umfil fiuxt duns likely lo achieve diwicd goals Instiuc- 
iion must be guided bv cleaily foniiiilated ediualional objectives Means 
must be devised for determining the extent to which these oiittnmes aie 
being achieved The teaching metliods that art used should 111 so fai as is 
possible be selected from among those that have been validated bv scuii- 
tifie study, so that the teacher may have some assurance of success An 
illusLiation of siuli a senes of teaching procedures all of which have been 
cxpeninenlally validated is the following list of ways of improving ability 
of pupils in problem solving in arithmetic, compiled by Brueckner 

1 Having the pupils solve many interesting, well-graded problems during 
the arithmetic peiiorl will yield big returns More problems of this sort 

Educatimiai Diagnosis Thirty Fourth Yearbook of the Nalional Society for the 
Study of Education (Bloomington III, Public School Publishing Co itl3'i), pp 299 300 
This yearbook contains helpful analyses of means of facilitating learning in all phases 
of the curnculuin. 
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are needed than are now found in some arithmetic textbooks The 
tcarhtr should take advantage of the many opportunities that arise in 
the work of the class in their other subjects to bnng^ out the uses of 
number proccsse'i and to pve the pupils concrete experience m the 
nirinipulation of numbers in practical situations 

2 SiijjLiior pupils apparently can devise cfliciciit techniques of problem 
iolving, and they should not be taught a single, set technique All pupils 
should be encouraged to suggest solutions when new types of work are 
presented, that is sounder pedagogitally thin to assume that solutions 
must initially be presented by the teacher 

Pupils of i^crage or low'cr ability often h'i\e no s^sienntic method of at 
tacking the snliiMon ol problems Consequrnth it is believed that these 
pupils should be taught procedures to use m problem solving for without 
idtquae gnidanre they insent ind .uquirc \cr\ wasteful iincco 

noniical mclhods ol work 'Iherc prob dily is no single best way for all 
pupih 

1 Incretsing the Ttfuiars of compui ition in ptoblems bs svsiemaiically 
organized pracrice exercises on innnber processes and insisting that all 
compulations be checked will increase stores on piobltm lists by elimin 
aiiiig the nuiiierous ertors aiising in (onipuitiion 

4 Lxtrcises in tartlul rt iding of the kind iiuliided in manv reading and 
tiilliineiic Lexiliooks and in supplement irv work ivpc reading miicriUs 
and antliiriiriu workbooks ire scis Jitlplul Tlu \ due ol leit iiling 
problems :thou]d he citipii isi/td Requiring pupih to resiaic piahleiiis in 
their own woids is a \aluiblc check on then conipiihension of the siiua 
non presented in a problem 

Vocabuliiy cxetcises on impoitini jriilnntiii teiins and number con* 
ttpts iiL essentia! Buswtil his clcaily shown the need of this type of 
work since iruny of ilie tecini nl iiims used in anihirutit do not appear 
in the mitcrnls in reading textbooks 

() Original problems prepared bv pupils and romierc applit itinns growing 
out ol lotal situ iiions mcl expenentis art \iluiblc means ol df\Lloping 
in the jnqiil the ability to sense' niiiiibtr uliLions and to generili/e 
Ins mimlier tontipls 1 lie it iihei must nnke eertun tint essential re 
1 luons lu tdiirid in stub a w iv th u the pupil set's the ril,itims in the 
solution ol novel prohltins 

7 In vsork on various origin d problems ilia! require independent study 
bv tht jmpils such spttific reading skills as use ol the mtltx and tnhU 
ol tonitiiis ability to summan/t mil tin like are often involved Ihese 
re iding skills should be taught ns put ol the instiuetion in arithmetic 

8 Neitness ol w’ork irid orderly an iiigeinent of solutions should be empha 
si/td 

9 Siindiidi/ctl progress tests and other methods nf showing the pupil his 
improvement in solving nrillimetic problems, applied at regular intervals 
through the vear aie an essential element in a well rounded arithmetic 
piogram 

Similar digests of scientifically validaied principles and procedures 
for instruction in other phases of the curriculum should be made avail- 
able foi teachers In dll cases the supervisor should bung to the attention 
of the teachei the results of experimental studies of teaching and should 
assist the teacher in ineui porating practices of demonstrated validity in 
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instructional procedures The limitations of this mineral pioceduie will 
be discussed in Chapters XVI and XVII 

3 Coiiudei the lelaiwe value of the ouicotiics In planning' the inslruc 
tional progiain clue weight must be guen to the lelative value of educa- 
tional objectives It test results show that a sixth-grade pupil is low in 
division ol decimals, the tcaeher must considei whether oi not time 
should be spent on the piactice needed to secuic m.isleiy, oi whctlici the 
time could be spent more uscflilly on some other kind of work Obviously 
an excessive amount oi time spent on intensive drill on skills and knowl- 
edge wdl lead to the ntgleet ol oiliei impoi taut outcomes such as atti- 
tudes, iiiteiests, and appietiations and to the use foi this pm pose oi time 
allotted to other subjects such as ait music, litciatiire and the like 

4 I)il( irtnte (it i‘fdnl)7i}iutal and comttioe instiuitiun It must be leeog- 
ni/ed that c\tn llujiigh rheic may b( well organized, eHinent instruction, 
some jJLipils will have learning diHic nines toi \anous reasons, many of 
them be)ond the etmiiol ol the Leachci One oi moic ol the \aiious 
laelois destrdjtd ui the pieitding tbapKis will be ojiciaLing to pioduee 
this condition It is ihc teat bn s piolilem to make a systematic study of 
the woik ol tin pupd lo deicimnie tlie liciois that art inieiftiing with 
desuable pmgiess and lo take steps to bung about impiovemeiit 
Reinedial insmuiion should lx itgaided as an impoiiant element in any 
well-iounded piogi on of insuiuiioii Except in unusual eases the 
leniedial piugiam should be in cbaigc ol the elassioom teathei raihei 
iliaii condiititd by soiiu uatiui ol a remedial class wlio does not have 
the ojijioituuu^ ihc tcguhii leadui has to mike the nteissaiy adjust 
iiiLiits of msLiuctioii 111 ail phases ol class woik to ilu luids of tlie indi- 
vidtial child The uspoiisil'iliy loi tin in uimnt o) any pupil should be 
delegaicd to one jicison 

5 Atlaih specific poiftls dnctfl) The inoie cUfiniuly the tool of the 
specific diflieuh) tan he chuinnmd ilu nioi e elite live ly c in the remedial 
progi am be plLinncd A child may he haiing diHiciiln in re iding because 
of a dcficicncv ol the eye, such as museuJdi unbalance or asi igmatisni Any 
remedial progi am thai laiK to lake this Msual defeet inlo consiclei aiion is 
likely lo be liitile Pupils who aie liaiing diHindty in long cliMsion may 
have a deficiency in subti action which is needed in this piocess Piacticc 
on long division is likely to bi a waste of tune until tins basic weakness 
has been coritcted Theic is ample tMclcrice that wclldirtcicd practice 
aimed at specific difficulues will in most cases yield laige retuins In 
general the rule applies that the best way to ovcieome a specific weakness 
or fault IS to attack that point directly The findings of educational 
science and related sciences such as ncuiology^ psychiatry, sociology, and 
psychology, arc making it inci easiiigly possible foi the teacher to apply 
lemeclial measures that will produce the desired changes 

6 Correct physical, emotional and cninionmenial factors intofering 
with lemiMng II is essential that steps be taken from the beginning to 
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correct physical handicaps and environmental factors that may contribute 
to maladjuiLmcnl Visual and auditory defects, malnutrition, and so forth 
must be remedied as soon as possible If the leaiiier has a faulty attitude 
towaid the school, a subject, or his associates, positive stejis must be taken 
to substitute good attitudes for bad ones It may be necessary to make 
euiiieular readjustments of vaiious kinds It may be advisable to change 
ilie instructors Unsaiisfartory conditions in the home must be changed 
If It appears that the unwholesome influences of the neighborhood in 
which Ilf lives aic affecting him unfavorablv it may be necessary to 
lemove liiiii from the immediate loealitv It is obvious that in the conec- 
tion ol all of these there must be close cooperation between the school and 
all social agencies coneeined with the taie and development of children 
The effects of cnviionniental influeiices on the bihavioi of individuals 
aie strikingly revealed by the results ol a survey oi the rates of elelin 
quency in nine mile zone areas in C.hicago, as shown in table on page rj5i 
It IS evident that the iicam ihe /one was to the Loop Distiiet, the 
greater was the amount of ele liiupn ne v 0 \ei a jrenoil of a geueraLjem 
the delinquency rale had remained constant in certnin interstitial areas, 
although there had been a maikcel shili in the national ehaiicter ol the 
jropulation in Llum Vs these giouj^s nioveel out min new subuiban areas 
their delinqueney rates dropped to hguies appropiiare to the new in 
vironmcnL It thus is clear thu fruiilul steps to reduce delinquency are 
either to remove the individual from an unwholesome ciivnonmini eri to 
change tlu local coiuliuons that conn ibuie to the cU (u icney Tire achieve- 
ment of such a iLsuli is jrossililc onh vshen all agtneirs in the community 
in any wa> cemeeined with the care ind eU sclojime nt erf lire mduulual 
eoopeiate 111 the steps taken 10 bung alroiit an imj)) o\ cine nt 

It IS being inei easingly reeogni/nl Iry sonnlngjsls, psyeliian isis ,ind 
others concerned with various aspects of the caic ind develojimeni of the 
individual that the piivcnlion of ciiine and )uvcnik ekliiiejLKncv must 
be it’gaidiel as a conimuiiity cntcipnst in which the schools must exeicisc 
leadciship 1 he Gluecks*^ published a book on picvinLive piogi.ims 
which gave samples of school piogiams, cooi diniiied eoimnuniiv pro 
grams, police piogianis intia- and c\ti 1 muial giiielance pieigrams boys’ 
clubs, and leerealion jrrngi ams From this mass ol concrtLc illustrative 
detail the writers set forth a number of principles that should urukrlie 
jjieventne woik Some of the moiu impoitant of these principles may be 
suininai i/ed as lolknvs lot the benefit of the student 

1 Crime prestntinn should tike inlo ireount the evidence that most cum 
mals show' definite aiui socnl icndcneies of altitude and behivior e irly 
in childhood 

s In most instances, children should be kept av'ay from typical contacts 

44 s Gliicrk ind Eleinor Ghierk cditnr; Crime A Synifjoituni (\cw 

■Nfiik McGiaw Hill Bwik Cai 1936) see iheir Jm'rjule Dchnquent\ Grou'ii U/i md 
Cnnimnl Carcoi in Reliospect (New ^olk The Comuionvstahh Fund Mjjri md 
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Rait of Dfitnqui-ncy in Nini- MiifZonf AuLAii FOR Eight Groups of 
D iiLiNQurNTS IN Chicalo • 
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*Chff)iJ R Shaw nrri othirs D'ltnqurnrv ireas (ChiL^lin Uni\irsj(y of niica^o ]'fe^^ 11329), 

p[) .14 ff 

tTh( I tinp Ilistnil 

tin liTiup-. T ihp nlc? in n eivph imle znnr area is Ihr ralio nf Iht number ol male juvenile de 
linquenlb lii the Lula] aKF’d Un lu sixlein male pnpulaiiiin for 1920 ihe ralici being expressed in lerms 
nl iliB number per hundred 

gin Uroup VI Ibt rale in a givin area is Ihe rntiri nf ihe niimbir nf offenders sppeinnjf jn lie 
Rnys (^riurL nn [einny chargi s during ihi ihree year piriud 1924 '’6 (n Iht liiial aged xvenleen In 
twenty mile pnpulatiiin fur 19.5 

II In Group VII die rale in a given arr'i js the prrcent.ige of aduH nlTendPrs in the total aged seventeen 
to fnrlv fniir mnlti piipuliiion in the ana 

fin Cnuiii VIII Ihe rate in a Riven irra is ihc ralio of the number of female juvenile delinquents 
to (he liilal agid len lo seveniecn female pupulauon fur 1920, Ihe ratio being expressrd in terms of (hr 
number per hundred 

wiih police station?, courts and correctional institutions until more 
sncntihc ind syinpTthetic efforts have filled 

3 An experimental altitude should govern the estahlishmeni and conduct 
of crime prevention programs 

4 It cannot be definitely concluded as yet that any one type of crime- 
preventive activity IS necessarily superior to or should be exclusive of 
any other 

5 Existing community agencies and institutions should be used to their 
fullest capacity 
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G \ crirne-prc\cntion pu)grani Uiould rccogni/c that children must 
ample riiitlei'i for their energies 

Trained personnel should be liberally employed in crime preventive ac 
tivily 

Although much good can be accomplished by whatever qualified 
'igeiicy in a community assumci the Icadciship in ciimc prevention, the 
public schools can jjlay an cspctiallv significant rok 
I he C»liutks suggest that ih^ schools should 

1 Ri(ngiu/c ph^sicil nnd niciiid hmduips 
j Ditiimint dissiiiislactions wiih scliool eiirriculunis 

\ IJiK irth Ollier reasons for m iladjustiiK lU lu ihc icqiiiiemenis of sociciv 
j llisiovei nil ins ol ni iking sthoo) woik iiiorc idi iclivL 
'j I si ibj'sli spinal el issLs oi m 1 iuu 1 !> loi lIhIiIuii possessing speciil ibih 
tics or disabilities 

b Counteracl tenclcncv to m undisiriminatiiig nniss LiiaLiiiint of children 

In a nunibci ol cominurntiLs thcic have been esi.iblishcd lIuIcI giucUmi 
(liniL!i that ate primal il) conctined with tin siiuly and tiLatiiuiit ol 
behavior disoiders A will n uned stall makes an inicnsivL study oi all 
aspects of the pcisonalit) ol the iiulivKiinl, his .issociius and home 
backgiound, with a view to loiaiiiig ilic iactois ihai (oninliutc to llu 
nialad|usiiiu nr \fui a (auiul consich i uion ol iln lasc a tcnlativi 
mciliod ol inciting these rueds is sit up The Lii,nnunt finlitics usal 
111 inipioviiig the siiuaiion include the lacihiics ol ilic dime ilslII ilu 
niiichnuiv ol ilu law vxlicii n(C(s^aly, the lionu , tlu sdmol piofi ssional 
casc-woi king aguicy not conm c ted w irli the sc liool organi/c d rt 1 1 c it ion a 1 
proftiams iiid, il nccissaiv, pJactnunt outside rl honii Di ignosis con 
iiiiiu s ihi oiigliout llu 111 ainu nt and the lu aiim ni is mod dud wlu m \ 1 1 
ii seems ad\ isabh to do so 

Sti mg Ins siiinin iri/c (I the most important steps tint can be ttiken 
Lo impiovc eondiLiuns k tiling to unlavorabk pcisoiuliL> divilopimiu 
as lollows 

1 C hinge the rittitudc nt personnel woiktis icvchers pirents other mem 
hers ol tlu fiinilv viul oihcr rhildun Inw'ird the child 

2 Ch inge Ol ic iii mge oilier elements in his eniironment 

T, Help him to acquire ceriun skills ind soriil roniincs that will enable him 
uirresslulb ' *kt his pirt in a group 
J Help him to acquire insight into a siUntion and to dismvei lor him 
self brtlcr wavs ol meeiing dilfieiilties or by helping him to gam in 
tormation on the bisis of which to make intelligent thnices 
Provide pliv and other forms of outlet that eii iblc him to work through 
and solve his contlicis foi himscilf 

6 Use sjied.il techniques for eximple psychoanalysis 

7 Self guidance ihiough goals aceepled or set up by the individual 

‘5 Rulh Strang Guidance in Personalitv Development ' in Guidann tn Edurntwnal 
fiM/ilii/iniu np cit , r in I Ch 7 pp iq7 22q 
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"Norman Frnlun Atiiilal Jlyguni in Sifiopl rroiiitt Olinfnrd UmversiLy CaliT Stanford Lniveiilly 
Prr'^s ig4Jl p 4M 


7 Pioiccd on a tentative basis and modify procedm es when it appears 
advi\able Because ue rannol be ceilain iii most cases wliaL the cause ol 
a ctefuicncy is remedial instrucunn must proceed on a tentative basis 
When the teacher has isolaied what appeals to be the root of the diffi- 
Luliy, remedial measuies shoidd be applied The correctness of the diag- 
nosis will be shown by a lesiilting improvement It may, for example, 
appear that the reason for dilliiulty in a course m history is a reading 
deficiency If a remedial reading program results in improvement m 
hisloiy, the diagnosis probably was correct and the remedial program 
the proper one Because of the difficulty of making such a clear-cut 
diagnosis in man) cases, owing to the effects "f several factors not readily 
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isolated, the teacher must he pitpared to alter the remedial program at 
any time If little improvement takes place, a new attack must be made 
on the problem This \aried procedure adapted as wisely as possible to 
the appaient needs of the learner must be continued until the solution 
to the problem is found 

8 Seeme the interest and cooperation of the lemnei In all cases the 
teacher must make an effort to secure the wholehearted, intelligent 
cooperation of the Icarnci The learner must be led through st If diagnosis 
to an insight into the nature of his difficulty If iht teacher can give him 
a lea] apprccidUon of the Mgniiicanee of liis riifficultv and can make clear 
to him the steps that are most likely to leae! lo iin[jit)\emtnt, a willing 
attack on the problem is in most cases insurcel Childien of superun 
mental ability can analyze then difficulties more easily than infciior 
pupils can The foimei do not need as definite guidanec as the litter 
Intelligent pupils can usually correct eliftiriiliies when they aic pointed 
out to them The tcaclicr must assign iht child of inlcnor mental ability 
well-graded tasks that he can master The goals to be acbiescd should be 
adjiisteel to his ca[)acitv for giowth Iioni the ^ery beginning of the 
remedial program the icacher should tr> to make clear to each pupil the 
iiupro\cnKnL he is making c\en though it nia\ be taking place in ^cry 
small inncmcnis It is important that at all tunes the teaehci use instiuc 
tional mate i lals and methods which fully iceognizt differenres in the i ates 
at whic h pujuls leai p 

Measuring the adequacy of provisions for handicapped children 
Hillcboe suggesied a pioeedurc that may be used to aid in the mtasuu*- 
ment of the adequacy of the proMsions being made in any locality for 
vaiious kinds of liandicmiped childicn He can\ issed a laige number of 
line stigaiious and then esublished the per (ciu ol ilu jiopnlation noi- 
mally found for each of \ nimibci ol kinds ol hindiiappcd incli\ icluals 
^'hough all will not aece[n these figuies, they may be legarded as having 
high \alidilv His slandard ratios aic as follows 

lype of ]-im}dicnp 
\'isinl defectives 
Hearing dcftcLues 
Orrhopedic 
Cardiac nscs 
Speech defectives 
lowered vitaliiy 
Tuberculosis 
Epileptic 

Men t dly subiioini d 

The apjdication of these per cents to the population of a single locality 
Will enable the supervisor to determine the number of handicapped 

'”’0 L Hillcboe, Fnidnip; and Teaching Atypical Children, Contributions to Educa 
tion No 423 (New York Teachers College Columbia University 1930) 
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rhiidren of each kind there normally would be in that place A coinpari 
son of these figures with the actual number of cases provided for will 
reveal the adequacy of the provisions There is of course a degree ol 
error probable in this procedure This should be recognized in the inter- 
pretation of the results 

Various kinds of schools^ institutions, and agencies, both public and 
private, deal with these children The means used range from large 
slate institutions to classes ih the homes of the children The selection of 
the children and their placement in classes in which they can be given 
suitable care piestnt important problems to the supervisor In some cases 
standaids of admission have been adopted which have proven of consider- 
able value The following standards for admission to sight-saving classes 
ishich have been approved by the National Society for the Pretention of 
Illiiidness arc typical 

1 ChiUlrin who cannot read more than 20/70 on a standard Snellen chart 
in the better eve or who cannot read No 2 no at 20 cm 

j Mvopes who have more than 6 diopters of nivopia at ten years of age or 
under 

{ Children who have 3 diopters of mvopia whicli aie progressive 

1 Hvpcropes Inve symptoms of asilienopia and wliosc vision in the 

better eye falli below 20/70 

5 Children who have an astigmatism of more than 3 5 diopters and whose 
vision enniKit be brought up to more than 20/70 in the belter eye 

6 Children with corneal opirilies whose vision is 20/50 or less in the better 
eve 

7 C iscs ot imrcive keratitis wheie vision is 20/50 or less in the better eye 

8 Childicn having congenital nnricis, secondary cataracts, congenital mal- 
formation oT fiintlus lesions where no acute condition is present, with 
vision of 20/50 or less m ihc betier eye 

Note 1 Any ehild who in the oculist's opinion, would benefit by sight saving 
training should be accepted, subject to the suggestions of the oculist for 
trcaiiiiLrit and tr lining 

Notf 2 It IS assumed that these conditions exist after the proper refractions 
have been made 

Vaiious states have adopted similar standards of admission to classes 
tor mentally dchttives, crippled, socially maladjusted, and other kinds 
ol handicapped children 

Standards for appraising programs Crayton made an exhaustive study 
of the piovisiuiis for the caic of vaiious kinds of handicapped childien in 
the states and cnics of this coiintiy Wide variations in practices were 
found The different plans W'crc appraised by a commission which then 
projjosed policies foi the state of Kentucky for dealing with this problem 
Vciy suggestive standards foi evaluating state and local programs were 
drawn up The following standards for the care of crippled, caidiac, and 
tubercular children illustrate the criteria that were adopted for evalu- 
ating the piovisions for the various kinds of handicapped children They 
may be applied in the appraisal of the provisions foi Lhe 5 e children in any 
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community Crayion’i repoit contains similn standards foi dppiaising 
piogiams for each of the other kinds of handicapped children Cidy ton’s 
coitijilete series of standards was used to evaluate provisions foi handi- 
rap[)ed children in the schools of New York stale 7 he results aie re- 
poiicd in Biucckner's The Changing Eleminia^y ScJiool 

Standards ior Evaluating Provisions i-or Ckipi'ild Cardiac and 
TlBtRCULAH Clin DREN 

1 There should lie some practicil and etTiciLnc protfnin for loc ind diug 

nosing the needs of the ciippkd ilu cirdiu iiul the lubercular This 
would peril ips include 

a A law icqiiirinn lliat biiih rtcoids indic uc llit LMsiLJirr ind tvyje of con 
genital ch [lll 

b A law requiring dial the school census note ilie evistcnrc nl obvious 

dtlLCtS 

c School clinics 
d Traveling dunes 
c Count) surveys 

/ luhcTculiU tests incl Ronigcnologic il exiinmiuons loi ill lIuUIilii (\ 
pnsirt to open fiihcrrulosis ind loi other siispicious casts 

2 Provisions should In nude loi llit liospii di/ uion ol iliosc CTses which requiic 
iL In gcrierd two ()j)ts ol hos])ii d (ifiliius have tUInon^tr ued iheir wnrlli 
a A ccnLriii7cd orthopedic hospii d snpjinrtHl bv tin si lU nid idiuirusiered 

either bv the slue 01 by die stale iiudu d school (This plan senns lietlei 
adiptecl thin any other lor re ic lung ciscs in isoliud nnal coinnuniitu s ) 
b Onhojicdic laciluies of locil gciicial 01 diilthcns liospjuls LhcLkcd and 
approved by the state loi die cue ol du siau s paiiLiii (Tins plan is 
better in that it makes use of existing iaciliiics and nukes it unnecessary 
for nianv children to go Car from home loi iiLaimcnL) 

3 Provisions .should be made for the care of rlnlilirn under treitnnnt and 
those convalescing from optrTtions Under vaiying eircuiiisi inccs foui dif 
ferent types of care are feasible 

a Convalescent homes soineliines in connection with hnspitds which JiaiitUc 
nrthopedii cases (apyiroved as a means ol c.iiing for chilclicn [01 long 
yiciiods at less cost than in the 01 thopcdic liospit il) 
b Ninsts lo visit childieii coimicseiiig in llieir homes to supervise diet and 
cue and to idjust braces (usu dly tcisibk only in ni ncu nlics and in 
rises wliLie home conditions arc favonbie) 
c CIiniLs to which childien ire lakcn it icgulir iiitervils 
fl Tuberculosis s.inilnnums 

) Tha slate should bear the lesponsibilily of duelling and rinancmg, al least 
in part, the education of the crippled Vinous types nl an in[ieinents must 
be made the choice depending upon ihc situTlion iml the phvsieil enn 
diLion of the child 

a PiJvale instruction in the home (sometimes very uns Uisl ictory, but ccr 

41 From Sherman C Crayton, \ Proposed Progi im for ihe Cue and Education of 
Keniuckys Handicapped Children, Based upon Cuiirni J’laLiice and Philosophy 
within the State and Current lliroiighoiii the Umied States” HuUetin of the Bureau 
of School Service, \oI 7, No 1 (Lcxinglnn Ky llniversiiy of Kciilucky, Septembci 
*n 3 f) Quoted in Leo J Duicckner and others Thr Flvmcutary School 

(\cw York Inor Publishing Conipanv 1939) pp 231 If 
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tainly better than nonCj although it deprives the child of youthful com- 
panionship and outside contacts) 

b Bedside or class instruction in hospitals and m convalescent homes 
c Special schools and special classes in public schools (usually practicable 
only in cities of 14,000 and over) 

d State aid to assist children who wish to board in a city near a special class 
or school 

e Provisions for free transportation to special day schools and classes for 
children w'ho require it - 

The protcduic to follow in applying these iUndartls is simply to con- 
.fdcr the items listed as they apply locally 01 to the state and to check 
those tint are adequately provided for 01 aic not provided for The 
standards for the other types of handicapped children may he applied in 
the same way 

Sources of help on developmental and remedial programs It will not 
be possible betause of limitations of space to discuss in any detail the 
many remedial and developmental txcicises that have been devised In 
some cases thcie can be applied very sporihc corrective measures which 
Will bring about a big impiovcmcnt 
There aic many books winch contain detailed dcstriptions of develop- 
mental and remedial pingrams in the various areas of the curriculum 
Evfcllrnt general discussions are inchidtd in most of the books on 
mcasurtmcnl in the bihliogiaphy at the end of Chapter VI Several 
volumis are devoted totally to diagnostic and remedial proredincs The 
most useful of these aic 

Natinnil Society for the Sriidv of I.duir ition Thirty lourth Yea\bnok, Educa- 
tionaJ Din^nosi^ (Bloomington 111 Public School Publishing Co , 19^5) 
Briucknir Leo J Dmirno^ltc and Remedial Teaching of ^iifhmelir (Phila- 
dclphia I he John C Winston Co iqyo) 

'ind Miinv L O, DnignoKfir and Remedial Teaching (Boston Hough 

ton ^Milflin Company ig'ii) 

OAihs Arthur I fhe Improvement of Rending (Revned edition Nev York 
The Macmillan Company ntsiy) 

Buswi LL G T iiid John, Lenore Dingnoitu Stvdies in /iulhmrtic (Chicago, 
Uiiivcrsily ol Chicago Pi css iqah) 

Krlv -V , and Kiliev, T L Teds and Measwtinents in the Social Science 
(New ork Charles Scnlnicrs Sons 1934) 

Hmo to Deal with Problems of Maladjuslment 

Fenton, Norm in Mtnial Hygiene in Schoot PiacUce (Stanford University 
Calif, Stanford University Picss, 1943) 

Phlscqci, Daniel A Emotion and the Educative Piocess, Report of the Com 
mittcc on the Relation of Lmolion to the Eduialive Process (Washington, 
D C, American Council on Education, 1938) 

Zachry, C B and Licinv, M Emotion and Conduct tn Adolescence (Nevv' 
York, D Appleton Century Company, Inc, 1940) 

The reader should consult these references for illustrations of the kinds 
of remedial exercises that may be useful in dealing with various kinds 
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of deficiencies Oihcr sources are included m the bibliography at the end 
of this chapter 

Case studies Below are given several case studies, describing complete 
diagnostic and remedial programs in reading and mental hygiene 

Casf 1 Auditory DEncuNciES ** 

1 Case hiUory Case i was struggling ralher hopelessly m the second grade at 
the time lie was examined His age was 85 and his StinforH Rinet Mental Agt 
Bg He came from a icspcctible famih His Iither was the proprietor of a 
small radio shop 

2 Dingnoo V In silent reading abihiy C ase 1 li id an avn i^c Or ide Store of 1 5 
He read slowly and lahorinuslv When he eniouiuered chfliLulL w’orcls he studied 
the individual letters and tried to sound them as he h id been taught to do in i 
school that iitiii/ed formal phonetic instruction to dc\clop inclrpendcntc in 
word recogiuuon Oral trading and a precise method of letter sound translation 
were exlensivelv employed C.ase 1 showed less than a\irigc Fevers'll tend 
encjLS He could name the ktterA of the alphabet, but Ind diflnully gi'ing letter 
sounds and blending He w’as uniblc to rctognire s^llihlcs and phonograms 
He was likewise below the norms in the tests ol gising words with a stued initial 
or final sound In the nudiiory discnmin inon ttsis lit scfuied VI stores when 
his chronologic il igc w is used as a siandird Ttsicd with tin 2\ AiuImniPicr 
it was found that Case 1 w'as h ird of-hcarmg Hi showed up well in iht Ltsts 
of visual discriinimtion issocntise learning ind mtmoiy spin whin tht words 
were spoken rlcirly 'iiul he could see iht examnurs li])s 

3 Remedial tnUiudion The pupils trouble was partly due to mibihty really 
to paiLJupatc in much of the oral instrutlion and p inly to inaptiiiidc lor the 
phonetic .i|)proach A student remedial teichcr undertook to introduce annihcr 
appro leh in which visual, nthcr than audiior\ word characiensiics would pre 
vail She begin by teitlung the pupil to rttognire a few words and to coni]) ire 
them With eiili oihcr Ihc words were ihcn used 111 s nimis senttiirts iiul lull 
comprehension insisted upon Similir words were tonipind and tht dillenntts 
observed Pro|ccts in developing i diriionary and in m, iking Imoklris nitl woid 
lists were undertaken A First Reader w'as iniiudurctl and compnhLusinn ex 
ercises w'ert niidt up Typewritten shetts of addiiional eontext were piepiieil 
Words and phrases, written on slips or caids were used by iht pupil lu ion 
struct new senltiues Woicls containing similar parts weie eonsLaiiih eompired 
and attention drawn to Qiese parts Instrutlion in scirthing i word from If It 
to right for ‘old friends’ among the syllables or other puts was gnen The 
pupil was taught to viritc 111 manuscript A method of spelling which empha 
sized visual study, syllabification, visualization, and writing was introdufcd fairly 
early Occasion il flashcard exercises were used to emph isi/e recognition on the 
bisis of genenl configuration 

\fter about 1 month of twenty 01 ihirty-minutc periods i day the pupil 
began to demonstrate real ability lo learn new worih readily He used the 
general shape and the larger visual elfnients He began to develop ability to 
recognize syll ibles and larger phonogriiiis and to make use of them He learned 
to make the most of context clues He was followed up during ihrec more weeks, 
at the end of wliieh he seemed capable of handling himseir very well in second 
giade matciials His interest in reading became keen, as a consequence perhaps 
of several faeiors satisfaction in overcoming an old difficulty, compensation for 


Giles Thr Itnprmfemeut of Reading, op cit , pp 4B3 485 
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social difficulties due to his hearing, and a real rest for the content of books 
provided for him Six months later. Case i had a Reading Accomplishment 
Quotient of 104— that is, he could read 4 per cent better than the average 
pupil of the same mental age 

Casf a Difficuiiy with PHoNtiiL Bllnuinc 

1 Case history and diagnosis Case 2 8 years 'ind 1 month with an in 

telligencc quotient of qq, is another instance of difficulty resulting from exten- 
sive and ncaily exclusive phonetic instruction This boy showed little ability to 
recognise words as wholes and little familiarity with syllibles and phonograms 
Oral reading was slow^ and labored The errors were varied with no marketl 
tendency toward reversal errors The pupil knew his letters perfectly and could 
Inn.sl.itc most ol tliem into sound Unlike Case 1 this boy h id no difficulty in 
hearing or 111 disciiminating word sounds He secured M scores or better in the 
tests of W'ords of stated initial or final sounds and naming letters fur 

sounds 

The diduultv of Cisc 2 was that he w'as equipped wilh no techniques of word 
ret ogni lion txtept Ici ter bv letter phonetic translalions which he could not 
cuqiluv successfully His difficulty was in blending Case 2 could sound his Ict- 
tcis but could nut combine them well This ippcared to be due parlh to 
tension when he utempted to blend, parti) to too slow anil prerise soundings 
of the iiulnicluil Itucis, ind partly to luk of llexibilav He appcirtd to be 
trying hire! to sound the individiiil letters and loo conscious of the isolated let- 
ters to free himself fullv to the fj'-k ol blending them 

2 J{(}ii(dinl tiratnenf 7 fu hrst endeavot was to leuh Ciise j to make bettci 
usi. of pluuiciK ikill lire idy I iboiiouslv ai(|inicd wink broaclening his equip- 
ment wiih oibci icrhiiKjLics He was incoungcd to oliserve the generd shape ol 
words bv iiuaris ol v.uious iciiMiies in eoinparing and classilying words He 
was sliown how to ska aid fuse letter souiuU wink studvinp the visual form 
He w is enenunged lu try v aious combin iiioiis in quiekei succession of sound 
while stiidving the wordfoiiii aid thinking of the meaning when the word was 
encntintcird in context 1 01 sonic tiiiu little progress vv is micle but eventually 
after skilled and inlicnt guidance, during which Ik was able to nd himself of 
much (il his uquiicd tension iiul cxcitibility he began to idopt the suggested 
tcrhnique Progress wms consislcnt ilthough not 1 ipid lor i time but it con 
tinned until the blending procedure was of considerable help Meanwhile the 
hoy leirntd to secure help from purely visuil dues and from the use of syl 
1 ilnfic ■itiiin 

RfniLtlial nismii lion w is given 10 ( ist 2 daily for seven weeks and less 
frequently duiaig the following two nionihs At Ihe beginning of the instruc- 
tion, llie dVLiige silent Reading Grade on the primary tests was i 6, oral read 
ing 1 j ind word pronunei Uion 1 At the end of tire remedial program the 
Grade ijcores v\cie Priiiiiiy Re tding lesis (silent) 27 Gates Oral Context 
test 24, ind Wind Pi nuunciation 22 The first of these figures is approxi- 
mitely ecjual to the pupils mcinal grade Altliough marked improvement had 
been made, he was still a bit nervous and easily distressed m oral work This 
emotionality i\as probably primarily lesponsiblc for the lower scores in the 
oral tests iind it invites continued guidance 

Phis boy represents a case in which it might often be desirable to discard 
phonetic work entirely and oral reading largely for a time while making an 
entirely different approach in order to avoid the distaste and tension produced 
by the older approach Only by very skilled minagcment did the teacher 

Ihtd pp 4B5 4B7 
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cLcd in overLonnng- the emotional stress accoinpanvinjr tht. use of the older 
devices 


; I-UIK LaSLS 01 MAI AI)|l'SrMt N I > 

Haled as Adjusted 

Charles i^ecl i) years, 7 months, of normal mtclligcnte his referred beeause 
of school failure, show-off bchasior, and llightmc-ss He was llie young^cst oJ 
lliree children in a family of ibo\La\crigt sncul incl economic standing The 
nrliii childirn had alw lys done superior work m school Lvaniin uion rtveiltd 
the loss of sight in one eye and a severe reading disabilitv Most of the tieaL 
iTient, beyond remiclial reading was diieeied toward imprusing the attitudes ol 
the parents towiid him ind in eoiuincing them that the l)0> was not rc 
trirdi (1 ill iiuelligenee and that pr.iisc uid tncoui agement should be used with 
liini instead of seveie punishments ind uiilisoiiblL comparison vvitli siblings 
Ihree years and nine nionilrs 1 ilei In w is repoiicd by llu jiULiils to he par 
lull) uljustcd bv the teieher and the giiidiiia worker 10 be ciuinly idjusted 
'I lie fadier is still critical of ibt buy ind considers him eirtUss However 
Charles is nt gride tor liis ige likes dl his v\urk and bis recently been on 
the honor roll 


Rated u\ Partially didpislid 

Edward aged ir, years 5 monibs of dull noimd inielbgcntc was iclerred 
because of imrnaiure son il rlcvclopment ind school ininre Fhr home v/as salis 
futory from ilu stmdpoint ol I iiniK leluioiislnps and tiononm condition 
The father however w is somewhu discouraged iboui Idwnds cnniinucd clif 
ficulties md iho mother more conccincd iboiu the bov ^ silniol fuliiic iliiii 
about his socid licliuior The latter— pii(\ sieiling ind liiunev— occurred 
chiefly upon tht insiigiiioir of compiiiions Ltlwaul himself did not w mt and 
ordiiiarih did not keep llu uncles stolen Retonmu lul aions inthuled thnrniigli 
physical siiulv a chinge m school piogi 1111 fioin it idemu to \ti( iiioiul touiscs 
in Older to utili/c lus good nuclnnitd ibdily md nitinbc 1 ship in tlu Stouts 
to provide more wlioUsomt couiyraiiionship Ibc hoy showed iinniLdiUe mi 
piovemcnt upon trinslei to the continuiiion scliool When the piitnts fin dly 
ainngecl for llie phvsic il e\in)inniion however it vv.is lound ill 11 ihe hoy had 
i pituitary insufhc lency ind the physician tncouMgtd rlieni to cxpcn unpinverl 
mental is well is physic d cuncbcion following neunient As i lesult the\ re 
lurned the bov lo llir uguhr junior high stJiool wlurt In nviriid sonitwhat 
10 his old h ibits bill to 1 Jess iciious degree \t the uine of ifit follow up 
eleven rnonihs iftir the iniiiil Miicly ilii piieuiswere becoming aw ire of theii 
misiakc in irinsfening linn fioin continciatioii school He vsas reported by 
teitlurs pirciils and guid mee workci to be p mi dly uliusicd 

Haled as Unimprovrd 

Robert, igcd 13 yeirs, y mcmihs of normal inlelligcme was relerietl because 
of undesirable school behavior— laziness lying iru nicy from classes poor seliool 
work acicntioii getting behavior, and extreme nervousness Undesirable factors 
in the home were the somewhat strained fmiiieial cirLumstances and the pres 
ence of the xnalernal grandinolhcr, who persistently oveipioLecLcd the buy and 
overindulged Jiini TJic boy himself J)ad a iirabismus, only recently eorreeted 
that had undoubtedly made sehool work very difheult fur him and he was un 
happy about his deleeLive teeth AcJiiLvemcnt tests indicated that he was up to 

Vlucou up cit pp 
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Ills grade in school icconiplishmtnt in spite of his reported poor performance 
It was felt that this case would show improvement only as the home situation 
was improved and the recommendations emphasired the need tor intensive case 
W'ork with the parents and the grandmother This was attempted, but it was 
impossible to effect any change in the grandmother’s attitude Robert has shown 
improvement at times but he reverts to his old habits of irresponsibility At 
the time of follow-up, eleven months following examination, he was repoUed 
bv the parents to be pariirillv adpisied and by the teachers and the guidance 
worker to be unimprovtd 


Ruifd n\ II r>i w 

W men aged 12 )eais 8 months of normal intelligence was relened because 
tif aliciition getting bell iMor and failure to work up to capacity in school The 
]) ircnis were divorced \i the tinu of the sintlv the bov hid been living for i 
\c\r iMlh Ills faihci ind his siepmoiliei He is very fond of the latter, w'ho ap 
ptaied Ui he uncle rsiaiiding ind intelligeni in hci treatment of him Recoin 
incutluinns iiu fueled ilic provisions of ItgiUinilc outlets for his dramatic urge 
ind tin i nlarcement of firm understanding discijilinc it school The followup 
nport twelve monilis later rcveiltd ilut although in efioit had been made to 
catrv oui most r>l ihe re foirmitiidaiions W irreii s school w’oik w is poor, he wms 
iinible lo get along wall die oiliei childicn ind lie had begun to piny truant 
md 10 sit il Ihe lailui would like to hive ilit boy tun of the home as he 
appareuily It us that ^\ urtns piesenct may destroy the happiness he has 
found in his ]Ufs(nc nuinigi J lie pircnis ilu uuhers uul the guidance 
workir rill coiisi(ltn(l \\ inen worse ihin it ihc tmu oi ihe initial examination 

TliLsL rase suulics and othtis tint havi hicii rc])[)jicd illustrate the 
gt 1K1 a] ( one Ills Kill 1 c at hed (hat c llectivc diagiiostic and 1 1 medial iiUiUue 
lion not only 1111(31 oves athtc vement but also allecii related emotional and 
(leisonality pioblLiiis Bchavioi difficulties tend to disapptai with im 
jHOvimcnt in adiievemcni In oidei to obtain tluit results it is probably 
essential thii ilic behavior problem be closely related lo the lediiiing 
disability so that its leiuoval will uiuovc the factor causing 01 ton 
liibuliiig to the bchavioi pioblem 

()uiSIIONS 10 IntRODI'C !■ OfNI RAl DiSC l^SSION 

1 How signific ml a lacioi in leirning ind instruction do you regard mentil 
Ingienc to be^ 

2 Is iliLic iny lusis of grouping pupils ihit you regird as sitislactory? 

^ Js It possible lor the teacher to provide effectively lor mriividud differences' 

4 How desirable ire hospitij classes for pupils not able to progress sniis 
I irtorilv' 

y What can he done to p^n’rnt the incidence of learning difTirulty? 

6 What policy of promotion of pupils is operative in your schools? Would 
voii siibsciibe lo a policy of uninterrupted continuity and complete ehniination 
ol non-promotion at ill levels of the school? At inv level? What beaiing does 
non promotion have on child devclopincnt? 

Reports 

1 Describe some case in your experience in which systematic Steps taken to 
correct some fault or w’cakness were corrected 
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3 How can niediral examinationi be improved so is to provide data neiAed 
for dia^osis? 

3 What kinds of remedial materiiils are available for example, in reading’' 

4 What guidcinre proMSions are there in your schooh How adequate are 
they? 

5 Whit clinical ficiliLies are there available in vour lorility? 

6 ^Vh^t provisions aic nude by youi sthools loi Inndicapped children? 

7 Cntici/e the basis of grouping pupils used in \oui school 

Writtcn Ri ports 

1 Select some specific wc ikutsi m some curntuliini irt i ind indicitL in 
detail how voii would proceed to correct it l*^^le^'lhl^ tike some clifliciiltv )ou 
know to tvisL in the case of some piriiciilir pupil Fhn i remcdnl piogrim 
ipplving lo him 

a IVfake a list of n medial iii aerials vou tliink should he iviilfibh for the 
classroom teacher The maiLtials may be foi some gride level oi loi soiiu single 
irea of leai lung 

Compare remediil luejiuies pioposid by luiliors in rcftieiuts in llu bib 
Iiographv lor i pirlieular wcikiiess lo vshit extent tlo thev agreu 

4 Make i sludv of die vsoik ol soiiu itailui md noli ihe kinds of remedial 
nicisures she used These nu\ indiide steps iiktn ii in) ^tigi ol Icirniiig lo 
iliminitc Iciming difTicuhv 

5 W’hat evidence is there lint rorrcctne ind rcmcdnl work produces 
results? 
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Facilitating Teacher Growth 


This IS the second of a senes of four chapters dealing with the impiove 
iiient of conditions affecting pupil growth and learning The lint of 
ihese chapters discussed the improvement program as it relates lo faetois 
lesident in pupils This chaptei will discuss the improienicnt progiam 
as It lelates to the iiarlier An allempt was made in Chapter VIII to lay 
a factnal basis tor the improiemtnt piogram by disiiissing in some detail 
the means that one might employ in ilisrovcring the growth needs of 
tearhtis Heie wc wish to discuss llic means of helping teachers grow in 
the tesptets ahead) indiraird in lliis tailiri rliapter Before entering 
upon the discussion of the means of helping teachers, wc leview bricHs 
some rlianges tliai have taken place in riimiit conceptions of this subject 

ifCT/os 1 

IHL CON( r I'T OI (.ROWTIl 1 OR AIL REPLACFS THAI 
or TRMNINr, ILACHtRS IN SERVlCr 

Supeivisois as well as teachers are learners The discussion lo lollow 
has been tiaditionally designalcd as the training of teachers in seivicc 
Many things have happened in this field, however, since the authors firsl 
wiote on this subject some twenty ycais ago The expression “training 
ol leadicrs in service ' is no longei in good icpiiLc, al least, its standing is 
not so clear as it was some time back The expression as used by many is 
undoubtedly very closely associated with the icachcr-centcrcd concept 
nf supci vision which wc hope now may be supplanted by a goal-centered, 
cooperative type oi group activity m which teachers, pupils, supervisors, 
administrators, and all others concerned work and grow together The 
supervisors and administratoi s as well as the teachers arc the learners It 
IS readily clear that pupils aie learners but not so readily cleat that 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators arc learners All work together, 
howcvei, for the achievement of the purposes of education and learn in 
the process of doing so 

Distinction made between training teachers and facilitating teacher 
growth The terra "lianiing tn scivicc' connotes icarhci centered and 
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imposed jiupLi \ isioii The icjchei i!i giuen devices, tcchiiiqucs, skills, and 
trained in their use The teacher is (orjeded in his detailed techniques 
through haiiduig out readymade procedures The modern concept holds 
that tcacheis (and all educational woikeis) should have o()f)ortuuitie5 
for grmulh through the (ooptmtiur analyns of problems and through 
choosing from among several techniques or dtinsing new ones based on 
the situation conlionting the teacher Teachers (and educational woikers) 
arc not oidinaiily to he gweit limited specifics hnt to (hmlof) judg- 
ment in choosing or devising techniques winch fii the situation The 
teacher is to be aided in studving the significant factors m the situation, 
in evaliiiiting the stiength and weakness of his piesent pioceduies, and in 
the clioosing or devising of techniques There will arise within the total 
nnge nl supervisory situations, many instances in which the gumg out of 
specific procc'durcs may he the only possible action lint vu ‘ tike ovei 
only with verv chfiniie res' t v aticnis and uhen the snuafion clearly indi- 
cates the necessity of extreme action 

Groxi'th mu^l be couMdircd tn rclnfnni to ih( total stiiiuliou Ihcie 
arc two quite (lilFciciu appioachcs that wc vvonlil like' to nhr to bnefly 
in getting under way this discussion o( helping u.ulurs glow in teach 
ing cHeeineuess In one appioach teachei t’lovMli is ronsidcrcd apart 
fiom pupil glow ill, in the othei, the giowtli mills of teachcis aie 
eonsicleicd in jclation to (he larger iinpiovenunt piniij mi of whieli ihcv 
a c a part \Yi wish hcie to consider ilu progi.uu lor facilitating the 
tcaclier s giowtli as a part ol the liigei on going aciivjtv ol helping pupils 
grow Fxiuijilcs of these laigei ongoing jiiogiains ai e gneii latii in this 
chajiiLi The chfFucncc between the approaclns elms nor turn iijmn the 
imount of help gnen individual teachers, but laihei upon the appioieh, 
haiiie of icfeiLiiee, oi point ol dtpailuie, and iqion the inaiiiier in which 
assistance is given 1 he lielp given teacheis wi]] not be in cither c ise 
acejcleiual, but eaielul and sjslenialie Jii the ajipioarh chosen heie the 
piogiaiii for helping teacheis glow in teaching i lletUvcucss will (like its 
point of (lejiiituic from the leieliers’ Iclt metis,— needs that aiisc in 
piomoiing pupil giowih Ihe piograni will leiuin continuously to 
pupil growih lor validation All educational woikcis paiticipate in 
aiding the te leher to meet pupil needs and are in iiiin stimulaied to 
growth 

Teachers desire to be eflective Jt is a mistake to assume that teachers 
aie not anxious to impiovc their effectiveness As in dll professional 
groups ihcic are the incompetent, hut these aic the exception The 
average classroom teacher is just as anxious to piovitle an elfecLive seivice 
and grow in lus ability to do so as ait other school offinals Stliool-board 
members, administrators, and teachers art all representative of the people 
and interpicters of the common good, each with lus own peculiar lune- 
iion and opportunity to serve School boards and adminis'rators just as 
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often fail to provide the organization, leadership, and material resources 
for effective teaching as tcathcis do to provide the service Teachers 
through their own efforts, their committees on standards, and other pro 
fessional activities arc now actively engaged in many self-improvement 
activities It IS the function of administrators and supervisors to provide 
the organization, facilities, and leadership that will make good teaching 
and continued growth in service possible 

Imposed improvement replaced by self-directed growth Although it is 
hoped that supervisnis. and administrators will facilitate teachcis’ growth, 
It IS not assumed that this responsibility is solely or even chiefly theirs, 
as a matter of fact, the lesponsibihty belongs fust of all to the teacher 
Thert aie always plenty of oppoitiinitits to leain as one does what one 
is supposed to do Miss /cllcr' has very ably suggested m hei article, 
"Teaeheis of leacheis," th.it the alert teacher will learn from those about 
him He will lL.iin licim llie (liildien, fiom other te.icheis, and fioiii the 
Lomnumity Hi will learn from rhildien that kiiulmss is not enough 
His learning lioiu oihei leathers may be good or bad he may give up 
newel and Ijtltei inaclices lor eonloimitv or he may teach oclitis In aiiv 
rase Ik slioiild leain to work with oihirs Wliat the rummumty ran 
tt.icli m ly Ijc mcagci oi iith helpful or harmiul What one learns will 
tlepiiid laigilv upon ones outlook We fiimlv beliive that te.uheis hast 
a lesponsiliditv in iliis area and that the best inli lists ol ilu jiroltssion 
will hi scivid v hi n teachers sec ami act tijion it \(lniinistialtii s and 
siiprivtsois can help by making eonlinutd giowlh a possibility 

V/,C//OV 2 

far 1LRM1M\(. WHAT TO IMPROVF 

Deteiminiiig what to improve discussed in an earliei chapter Di let 
niniation ol vvliil in impiove was the siib|rrt-matter of Chapter Vlll 
As w IS Tcptattdly yioinled out iheie, one mav ajipioarh the pinblem iioin 
the points of sitw ol C|iialiLies of the person of mental preietpiisiles, iff 
peiloiiiiaiiee and ol pupil growth The hut that this pi oblem may be 
looked at tioni stiiral didtient points ol view and yet be the same 
problem has beiii veiy tunfusmg to some peisons The wiiteis have 
emphasized the onemss of these appioaelies. ceilainly m so far as all atm 
to piomote pupil giowih Some cducalionahsts prefer, however, to talk 
about the peisonality ol the tcaehci and employ then own language in 
doing so Some jiieler to talk about the mental prerequisites (knowl- 
edges, skills, altitudes inlirests, and ideals) essential to teaching effi- 
ciency, and some, at pcrfoiniancc Regardless ol where we start, we 
come soonci oi later to jicifonnaiiee, behavioi, or action, but when we 
want to impiove these, we tin ii to qualities of the person and the mental 

illik/cller Ic.ieluisot Jcirlicrs ttiuraltonal T Vo\ I (Mareli 1944) 

PP 34“ 34 I) 
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prerequisites to teaching sulliss We arc heie concLtned with all of 
these as they lelatr to pupil grouth The methods of mcasiuing pupil 
growth and discovciing pupil needs have been discussed at some length in 
Chaptei VI AI.iii) of the needs of teachcis will lie mien id liom those 
of pupils The uuteonie of stiidving the h ai iiing-teaLhing situation should 
be a list ol jmpil iieids and data rilatne to the niojc impoitanl factors 
in the situation nieluding iIiosl lesjdeni in the tearhei One may state 
the impiusenunt needs of tcaeheis as behavioi paLicins to be modified, 
as a list of itaihu traits” to be improved o** as tlie mtutal prerequisites 
to teaching efficiency as oiu prefers In the distussion to follow we have 
assumed that tcaclicrs, iiupei visors, and pupils woiking scparatcl) or 
jointly v\ill detirmint the sjiccifir usjHds in whidi the Leaehcis and 
leathing methods should be improved 

The term “teaching*' will need to be viewed broadly Possibly wx need, 
in detci milling wliat 10 lUiprovi, a ntw di finilioii of tt ulimg Tcaihing 
IS here (k/iiud to indudc not only those adiMtus immidiatdy associated 
with till' direction of leaining. bin also those associated with the large 
gioup of toneoniuaiit actniucs whidi tiu leadui is tailed ujion to pei 
1 01 in in connection w iih supii vising extia diindilai aciiMtie s ccHinseluig 
stiidtnrs, woiking wiili a sdiool si.ifl, and Ining in a lommiinitv "We 
Liust the reader will keep this bioadci cltliniiinn ol le idling in iiurul 
as he pioddls 10 what follows 

The wiy iliar the uadni goes about girting rloni what he is supposed 
to get iloiie is sonumnes rehned to as his 'ineiJinels (d teaching \i 
couhngl^, one thing that one might inijiuAC is tlie iLuhers nuihoils 
01 insli udiuiial pioieduii Dut ilu oidiiinv conception of nuihotl is 
a \Liy liniiK d one eovei mg only i veiv iistrutdl list ol spec 1 lies invoh ed 
in doing wxll wlnt the tcaelur docs or should do in ttaeJiiiig Mi thod 
indiides, for exiiiijilc not imidv isking (|iusijons, ni. iking assigniiients, 
aiiel the like but the sodal bilirivioi n( the teadier . it relates to tJic 
pupils and other jieisons w’lth whom he w'orks Some tradieis aie moii 
horitsi than otliris sonic aie kind gencious and tonsidtraLL— otluis, 
self-teiittied and silhsh some au well bu d— otht is ait not Some teaeb- 
eis have and some have not adjiiiied the knowledges, skills atntiidcs, and 
ideals that enable them to Ine with otheis with a fan degiee ol eflectivc- 
ness Ihe teadiei bungs much moie to his tcadimg than lus methods ol 
Leadiing in the conventional sense In lact he bungs his whole self to 
teadiing and it is wnh tins total sell that we an here com ri ned, pai tieii 
Iarl> as levralcd in bchasioi Ihciefoic, we shall not attempt to diaw 
a line between me thod 111 the oidiiiary sense and tlie teadicr’s personality, 
oi Ins move general loiras of behavioi A Iiown a shrug ot the shoulder, 
or a (juality of the voiec is as much a part of his method as using the black 
board, asking a question, or holding a panel diseussioii The intent ol 
what IS to follow IS, tlieiefore, to treat the teacher as a functioning whole, 
and include witliin the eoiuept of leaching mcilioels all forms of teacher 
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behavior that impinge upon the pupil directly or indirectly In what is 
to follow, wherever we talk about teacher activity, behavior, or perform- 
ance, we are discussing method 

Whether the definition of method is extended to include these essential 
qualities of good teaching or not is probably of little consequence, but 
It is important that the improvement program include these broader 
principles and techniques of human relationship Much of the success of 
the teacher will depend upon them 

Balance must be maintained between specific help and discussion of 
general principles A cuiious paradox is noted when random samples are 
collected of teacher reaction to supervisory aid One universal complaint 
IS that "supervisors impose their ways of doing things upon us They 
give us specific techniques to follow and insist that wc use them ” But 
equally widespread is the contradictory statement, 'Supervisors are so 
vague and general m their suggestions Why don’t they get down to brass 
taeks— tell us exactly what to do— give us useful specific directions?" Many 
of these statements are casual temperamental leactions and need not be 
taken seriously The previous experience of teachers with supervision 
aetoiints lot some of the seeming contiadiction A moie important point, 
howtver, is involved 

reaehers often ctiticize supei visors, professors, and textbook writers 
for failuie to give shaiply defined speeifie dnertions for classroom pio- 
ceduie flic pieserqilion of such specifies foi landom application is, 
however, a form of airant quackery, parlieulaily when made by a person 
remote fiom the seenc of action Piofcssois of cdueaiion and text writers 
do veiy often need however, to illustrate then sound general principles 
with extensive illusnativc materials drawn directly horn classroom situa 
lions Teaelieis, on then part, need to recognize llie value of principles as 
guides in choosing betwc'en techniques and m developing new ones 
Supervisory piogiams can in fact be far too remote, abstract, and general 
Progianis tan also be so spetilic and contiolhd as to inhibit and annoy 
teatliLis seriously 

1 lu clue IS found 111 analysis Pint, the seeming contradictions must 
be viewed in tht light ol levels of training possissed by the teacher 
Untrained btginiimg tcaeheis and those of mediocic 01 low ability will 
seek specifies and use ihtm In many cases ihis is all that is possible 
Even heie, however, modern methods of stimulating giowth should be 
attempted, even if only a little The alert, iiaincd teachet of wide expcii 
ence and excellent ability will be contemptuous and impatient toward 
specifics handed out with no analysis ol the situation The seiond point, 
namely the necessity for diagnosis and fitting of suggestions to the situa- 
tion, is even mote important The actualities of the situation when 
developed will determine whether the aid given to the teacher should 
be in the form of specific suggestions or of an invitation to study the 
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problem together The truth is that both gential discussion and problem- 
solving, and the giving of specific help are valuable when used appropri- 
ately All educalional leadcis need to balance general and specific aids 
and stimuli to growth in terms of the known facts in the situation 
Students may well icread here the opening discussion in Chapter II on 
the relation of principles to technit|uts - 

It goes without saying that rtgaidless of the appioach used, the specific 
problem whiih confionts the teacher oi the group cannot be too specifi- 
cally defined In this sense 'gelling down to specifics" is .dways safe 
Adequate background necessary lor good judgment in determining 
needs In the cooperative franu of rcltience here envisaged, pupils, 
teachers, and supervisors arc all m.ikiiig judgment about what to do 
Presumably, teachers have inoic skill and insight ihaii do pupils— supei 
visors more skill and insight than do leathers, hut as wt all know, ibis 
is not always the case Besides the icarbcrs pupils, and supervisors, thcri 
arc titbcrs not so intimately assoeiatid with the siluanon as thev who 
will be making juilgineiits too, is for example, jiaieiUs boaul menihcrs 
and other adult members ol die eoiiimiinity I he latter hovsever, are 
ordinarily not too nuieh coneerncrl with the nunc Inhniral aspects of 
professional education In anv case the |udgmenLs niadi bv these vat ions 
persons arc not always good and the question luri is how tan ihest 
judgments be improved Thetc are many tilings that one might do 
Fml ol all, those who reach |udgmeiits .ihinii what m ilo in specific 
situations might be lulpeil hv imdirstanding ihe fi amework within 
whiili judgnuius aie made Whit one dots m a partuulai learning and 
teaching situalinn will depend paiily upon one’s puiiiose pai ily upon 
the persons involved (teachers, |)tipils paieiiis, siipci visors ami so foi ili) 
and thin iimlei standing, skills, eajsadtics and amiiuUs partlv upon 
one's svstem ol values, standaids of achievement, and other gtncralirations 
that one holds lo be true, and finally upon one's ability to piiieive and 
infei the iniplieations of unique fealuies ol llie imme'diaie situation 
Secondly, we believe that judgments about what to do should improve 
with cxpciiciire, pailicularly when the results ol each dceision au care- 
fullv noled and thcic is a deep dcsiie to imjirovi Oni mav liarn by 
doing if one is willing lo modify means mithods, and malinals to get 
better lesults 

Finally, we believe that judgments about what to do m s|ieeilie situa 
tions may be imjiroved by providing appropriate background training 
Making good judgments presumes certain fundamenlal abilities, knowl 
edges, skills, attitudes, and ideals To promote the making of sound 
judgments, then, one will need to make ceriam that iheie is understand 

V Other interesting material will be found m Current Problems of '.iipirvisan Third 
Yearbook ol the Department of Supervisors and llircttors nf Inslriiciuin (VVashiiiEioi, 
DC, National Education Assoeialiuii 19,0) Also in C H Judd F,h, ration o!^ the 
Colttvalion of the Higher Mental Piacses (\l« loik Tile MaLiilillan Cnmpaiiv 
•93G). PP 6 17 Also acTiiered ihroiigh ihe penudical lilernture ^ 
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ing of die framework within which judgments aie made< that there is 
provision for practice in making judgments under supervision, and pro 
vision for background training m basic abilities We are here emphasizing 
the importance of these behind-the-scene determiners of human behavior 
The sorts of background needed may be made clearer by questions 
such as the following What must one know, feel, and be able to do, 
and what sort of person must one be 

1 To LonduLt sucLLssfuIIy a sixth grade class discussion of intcrgrnup re- 
lationships!' 

8 To help a single student reach a temporary judgment about a choice of 
vocation? 

s; To help a gioup of high school students plan sonic wholLsoinc social 
and lecreatioinl iictivnics' 

4 To help ninihgnde students comprehend sonic complex, principle of 
science? 

It seems clear that to help with these specifics ol learning and teaching, 
one must ha\c conudcrahle b.ickground 

Theie arc \crv manv bchind-the-sccne dtlerminirs of human action 
with which teaclurs and supervisors w'lli ha\i to concern ihcrnselves 
iome will be siimnird up in the qualities of the person such as considcr- 
atcncss, honesty, and objectivity, and others v,\]\ be snmmid up in the 
knowlcclgis skills, attuucies interests and ideals which coo'-iitute the 
prerequisites to good leaching Some will be native and not acquired 
Some will be given in teacher training institiuions, and some, acquired 
on the job in dovt lopmcntal piograms such as those here under discus- 
sion One of the ical problems of piofcssional education is that of 
getting jclcvant background essential to good teaching or that of han 
dling this background in such a manner that its iclcvancy will be seen by 
the individuals connrnecl There must be background, but the back 
ground must be pertinent and applicable 

The immediate and specific needs of professional workers will be 
determined by the situation In the chapter on the determination ol 
educational objectives it was pointed out that objectives can be both 
gcnciali/cd and pcisonalizccl Statements such as those reproduced above 
repiLscnt highly generalized summaries of professional needs We shall 
wish soonci Ol Idtci to get down to the specific needs of individual 
teachers or groujis of tc.ichers m particular Icarning-Leaching situations 
The needs of all teachers or groups of teachers arc not similar, the needs 
of any particular worker in any given category are seldom very extensive 
In any case, they seldom run the entire gamut of all possible ills 

These needs are of finite nature the needs of teachers for better 
assignments, better methods of approaching units, of inviting pupil 
participation, of providing for individual differences, of determining 
readiness, of conducting recitations, of directing complex working 
periods, of testing and evaluating, better methods of providing for cor- 
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relation fusion, unification of materials of guidance, better methods of 
improving reading, arithmetic, or spelling, and the like 

Problems vary from simple and minute to complex and extensive 
Variation may be from a difficulty in wording questions up to a program 
of transition from traditional to modern teaching, from the management 
of some minor routine factor of classroom management up to ten year 
programs of curriculum development It was the purpose of Chapter 
VIII to discuss the means by which teachers with such assistance as is 
available might discover their own intlividual nteds By rereading ihe 
summary at the end of Chapter VIII. the student may find a review 
of this discussion helpful at this point 

Growth in meeting these needs is affected hy several factors The needs 
as has been inditated, may relate to cither (i) current performance oi 
behavior, or (2) the determiners of. or controls over, behavior The effect 
of the environmeiiL, individual diffeieiites among leailuis the ihaiaclci 
istics of Iradeiship which facilitate or hinder grovvih, and other lactors 
need to be kept in mind A gi ncral classirication of intcccdcnt lactors 
is given here as a pttliminary to moie detailed discussion The si\ 
categories previously used weic (1) rmnronme/iltil jiidots, parlieiilai ly 
those that may currently impinge ujion the teacher’s normal way of 
living and professional development. (2) pfnonal fnefors, pai ticularly 
those more stable moial, social, physical, and intellectual eharacteiistics 
of people that artse from the joint effects ol nature anti ntii turc, (3) 
menial factors, parttcularly the specific knowledges, skills, attitudes, 
ideals, interests and appreeiations that constitute the nioie pliable and 
editcable components and immediate determiners of btlmvior, (4) genet nf 
state I of mind, particularly morale which is a great faiilitator and unifier 
of human action, (r,) effuiency of learning factors, pai tuiilarly the faetois 
of Intel est, individual difftiences, leadiniss, knowledge of piogiess, 
success, and intent to learn, and (6) leader \hip factors, particularly those 
that relate to the methods of Icadciship Ihe list ol factors heie chosen 
for emphasis is by no means complete, but we hope representative of 
those that will be kept in mind by those interested in latilitating teaehei 
growth We shall begin with a discussion ol some envii onmental factois 
conditioning teacher growth 


SECTION , 

ENVIRONMENTAL rACTTORS IN TEACHER GROWTH 

Types of environmental factors to be here considered There are many 
immediate and remote environmental factors that condition teacher 
growth There is little that can be done about the environmental factors 
that have influenced the teacher’s past development, but there is much 
that can be done about those that impinge upon the teacher currently in 
his present setting Ones environment is always a complex netwoik of 
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physical social, moral, intellectual and psychological influences Space 
does not permit a lull discussion of these influences, but five have been 
chosen fiom the teacher's immediate home, school, and community en 
vironnient for brief dest.ription (i) good personnel practices, (2) good 
housing and home conditions, (3) favorable community attitudes, (4) 
a good plant and working equipment, and (5) good staff relationships 

LrOiid personnel practices Teachers are human and are decidedly in- 
fluenced by the personnel practices of school systems The absence of 
favoritism in selecting and promoting staff membeis, honest effoits by the 
leadership to secuie adequate salaries, loads, and physical facilities en 
hance morale and stimulate growth \ heavy load does not necessarily 
lower moiale, but an unreasonable one is sure to do so Heavy loads, 
often necessary under certain conditions, must of course reduce time and 
energy available foi growth activities Security and freedom in teaching 
arc powerful incentives to giowth, the absence of these factois, a sciious 
hindiance Fieedom means, hrst. freedom fiom too many disti acting 
extra assignments, seconcl, freedom in chcxising one's own methods, 
matciials, and facilities from a wealth provided, and third, freedom to 
expiess one s views without fear of leprisal Effoits of the leadership to 
keep the rtcoid svstem, testing routine confeicnces, within limits is an 
aid to growth, faihiie to do this a serious hindrance 

CiOud hmiMiig and home conditions Industry is incieasingly leeog 
ni/ing that piii|JCi housing and home conditions are a powerful influence 
toi good among the workers So it is with ttachers It is difhriill to be an 
example of oui best ctilturc when living conditions arc representative of 
pool 01 undesirable elements in oui way of life The denial of the light 
to mairy and to have homes of then own is a serious hindrance to noimal 
living conditions which in turn unfavoiably affects growth Effort of the 
leadeiship to aid teaeheis with these piobleras is an excellent faetoi 111 
developing moiale and growth 

Favorable community attitudes Communities var) greatly in their 
attitudes toward schools, educational piaeticcs, teachers, and the teaching 
profession Teachers fieqiicntly rnmplain ol the limitation plated by 
various communities upon their lights as prisons They also complain 
because of the low status assigned to Lcjchcis and the teaching piofession 
They think that some communities, too deny ihem the lights of full 
citizenship There has always been some cleavage between the school 
and the community over what constitutes sound educational practice 
Often teachers have not become integial parts of the communities which 
they serve Efforts by professional leadership and by the community itself 
to remove these unintelligent attitudes toward teachers is a basic factor 
m securing for the community far better schools 

A good plant and working equipment What teachers can and will do 
in trying out new methods of leaciiing will depend in no small measure 
upon the learning aids and equipmtnl with winch thev wnik 1111 hiding 
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audio-visual aids, libraries, laboratories, special equipment as needed 
and rooms suited to modem instructional practice Schools diftei greatl) 
m this respect Mihough teachers may lack the initiative to seek nevi? 
equipment they will frequently, with pioper leadership, use what is 
?vailable Many of the thin^ that teachers w'ould like to do are g^nuinelv 
limited by the lack of supplies, equipment, and special facilities The 
building as a whole may ha\e a stimulaiiiig oi dcpicssing effect depending 
upon Its ch.iraiter 

Good tfn/f rclafionshil)5 The attitude ol oihci staff numbers is no 
small faclor in leachci growth Some are fiieiullv, stiimiLiting, and eii 
cour aging, otlieis, laekadaisual, antagonistic and skepiiial It does make 
a difference whether or not other members of the school staff show a 
friendly interest m what one attempts to do in iht way of iinpiosed 
techniques, methods, and edueatiunal praaites The standaids of com 
petenry set by other worktrs and rlicir dtsiie lo inipif»\e arc important 
influences in all school situations Administratn t piariKts too can be 
autoeiaiic, discouraging and depiessive oi tluy lan bi ili iiiuei atic There 
IS much that the administiation can do to leliase entity Schools dilfei 
greatly in these respects 


SECTION V 

FACTORii or TlACHtH GROWTH RESIDENT IN THE 
TEACHER AS A TERSON 

Types of personal faetois here discussed Iluie an manv ptisonal 
qualities resident in the rcathti himsdf— good plnsital and iiienuil 
health, adequate mental capacity and aptness in liunun uliiions— 
esstniial to continued giowih in scivire It is soiiu limes assuiiud di u 
these minimal pci sonal prerequisites for continued glow th in sen ice h.n c 
been met by the selective factors opeiating in the edueaLing instituiions 
and/or by the rtstnctive influeiKcs of cmplo)ni(:nL oflicials Probably 
too much has htin taken foi granted in tliesc rcspetis least it is not 
uncommon to hear these pci sonal qualities icleircd to as liinilalions on 

Mltliilptl disriissuin nf ihese fadors «pei <li\c in |rocn siliiition will hi 
[niind in 

Rahcrt F Ci ille JiuMViIli iiii H nation, \ii E\ uiiin Uion of FilIois Sliiniilaimir oi 
Depressing^ leicher Men ile ' Cnltfomia Joitmal nf f Irinevtnn’ rdticulion 1 ol - 
(‘\ugust, pf) 7-1 1 In ulililion lo a lisiing ol in luv rat uirs ihe iUkIl iiuliriles d 

gLncial techiiiquL foi siiicl)jiig Much fjcLuis one iiol aikqujiLly iiulioiiLtl in Chipiei 
VIII 

In *idrliiion to a small luimbei nl Minilar studies there are nvimcinus general dis 
ciissioiidl presentiiioiis withoui dala suili as 

Walter G Patterson, 'Personnel Policies as the Ilasis for Teachei Mottle Ameucan 
School Board Journal, Vol 107 (October 1913) pp 26 27 

George R Johnson Freetlom to Teach The Was to Realize New Purposes in 
Educaiiui] ’ Sdiool and Socicl\, Vol (Jtd> >9H) PP t? >9 

Mary SaundLl^ No Time £01 Teaching Schna* F \icutive, \'ol 64 (Se[)ieniijei 
"Ht) PP ‘7 |8 
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(he professional effiLitncy ol tcachcis Some of ihese personal prerequisites 
are relatively fixed qualities, some will respond to good leadership, all 
represent foundational materials upon which improvement programs 
must be built In any case, they place limitations upon what can be done 
in particular learning and teaching situations 

Good health One of the very important factors conditioning con- 
tinued giowth in service is good health There is probably no other 
piofession that dtinands more physical stamina and staying power than 
'lots teaching The hours arc long and the work is heavv Not only must 
the teacher have an abundance of physical energs, hut he must be reason- 
ably free from physical defects and disease The hittci is important both 
because of public coiictin over health and because of the energy losses 
to the individual that aiisc from poor health The state of the teacher’s 
health will place defiiiite liiimaiions upon what ran be done in any 
given situation 

Adi quote intelligence and common rente We have used the two words 
here together because their are difTcient sous of intelligence The ordi 
mry intelUgcnre tests measure academir aptitude Stnee we depend so 
much upon books and book Ic.armng this type of intelligence is impor 
taut For teachers who have the academic aptilndc and inclination to 
use bonks these mav hcinnie an unpoitant source of guidance, but for 
thnst who lack this ability and inclination, such will not be the case 
I iktwiSL, some teachers arc very much more concrete in their thinking 
than others, and some arc much more abstract This fart in part underlies 
much of the argument about abstiactnrss and concit icncss in education 
People also tliffci in pr.ietirality The mere theorist is a pcison who, be- 
laiise of training, experience, and habit is accustomed to omitting certain 
iniporlant types of data that nerd to be ronsidcrcd in reaching judgments 
about particular situations So called practical people aii> likely to give 
undue weight to the as|ie'tts of the immuliate situation to the neglect of 
fundamental pnrjinses and principles People diller gicatlv in judgment 
and common sense, and this fart conditions what can and cannot be done 
with dilfeient persons 

An abundance nf encigv and diivc People dilTci gicatly in vigor and 
drive, and these differences are important in determining what can and 
cannot be done m pai ticular Icaining and teaching situations All icxi 
frequently, supervisors, adminislralois, and professors assume that we aie 
all alike Wc differ greatly in many resperts, jiai iiriilarlv in the amount 
of encigy that can be b: ought to bear upon the job at hand These differ 
ences arise from many partly psychological and partly physical causes 
Frequently a lack of drive may arise from a lack of interest, from mental 
conflicts, and from disintegration, sometimes, from poor health, from 
undei nourishment, and from improper functioning of our endoermes 
1 hose attempting leadership might well considei the energy differences 
in people 
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Adaptabtlity Either by nature or training some people are very much 
more flexible than others Inflexibility may arise from habit, inertia, or 
an uncompromising attitude, from lack of drive referred to above, or 
from a closed mind Age is not the only factor in adaptability Whatever 
Its causes It IS not uncommon to defend one's inertia by appeals to high 
principles and ideals Some people can be brought to new ways only with 
ixtreme rare, others themselves see the necessity for change and make 
the necessary adpistment immediately with ease and poise The adapta 
biliLy diffci cures in people will limit whai can be done wiih and for them 
Apiues’! in human relationships Persons vary grcMtly in their aptness 
o! skill in working with others Note, for example, the free easy manner 
with which some ptople work with children or adults and the halting, 
stumbling, offending manner of others The techniques of teaching that 
one nid-Y use effei Lively will likewise depend in no small dcgiec upon one s 
common habits of acting or reacting to human situ itions One of the com 
moil mistakes of supervisors is to assume that because some particular 
iechni(|ue has woikccl lor tliem it will work for otluis The tendency, too 
of some people to copy blindly the manners of others is open to the same 
objection Within bioad limits what one can do will need to be adapted 
to one’s own peculiar assets and liabilities The behavior puterns of 
people, although not wholl) fixed, oidinuil) respond \cis slowly to 
change koitunaLely they do change undo skilhil guidance Attention to 
these patterns will facilitate teacher growth 
Emotional stfibiUly It is comiiion knowledge that people diflei greatly 
in onoiional tendencies selfconiiol explosiveness and mental balance 
Some people aie more active, optimistic, and enthusiastic than others 
Theie aie also feelings of supenoiii) oi infeiionty that will need to be 
reckoned with in deciding what to do Then there arc cases of nciiroti 
cism in vaiving clegiecs of seventy There are many realities of the sort 
here siiggcsied that will need to be considered in planning what to do 
The preceding discussion was not meant to be complete or extensive 
but rather suggestive of the trends of the thinking in this area There are 
many books that have been written on the subject The readci may find 
the following helpful 

Burnham William H . The Wholesome Personality (New’ York D Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc, 

Prfscott, Daniel A Emotion and the Educative ProrrvT Report o[ the Com 
mittee on the Relation of Emotion to the Edunusc Process (’W^ashington 
DC, American Council on Education iQjH) 

Shafffr, L F The Psychology of Adjustment (Boston Houghton Mifflin Cora- 
pany 1936) 

Allpori, G W Personality, A Psychological Interpi elation (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company Inc, 1937) 

Doiiard, J, and others, Fiusiratton and Aggression (New Haven Conn, Vale 
University Press, 1939) 
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Sherman, Mandel, Mental Hygiene and Education (New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co , ig^g) 


Human Abilities and Leaining 

HoRNry, K , The Nemotic Personality of Our Times (New York, W W Norton 
R. Cornpnn) Inc, iq^7) 

PiANT, I S, PcTionahty and the Cultuial Pattern (New York, Xhe Common- 
weaUh Fund, 1937) 

The impravement of personality The pcisonal factor is of basic im- 
portance to all activities in which individuals or gioups work together 
Uiis J5 tiuc even when an individual or group has power over other 
individuals or gioups Democratic leadership exercised among equals is 
impossible without certain chaiactcristies of pcisonality The piime im- 
portance ol this for administration and supervision has already been indi- 
cated m Chapters II and III A pai tial list ol the characteristics of a good 
leader was given thcie The nnpoiLanrc of desiiable personal charactei- 
isLics in the teacher is obvious to all obseivers Giowth in desirable pei- 
soriality eharaciciistics is, then, important lor all staff members 

The development of a desiiable peisonality is possible and not unduly 
difficult it seriously attacked Popular interest in this is manifested by the 
great number of books, jjamphltts, newspaper columns, and magazine 
articles dealing with peisonaliiy and its improvement A great deal ol 
the jjopular m itet lal is shoddy qiiat keiy, rtsulmig in supti ftciaJ ch mges 
of suifacc nianilestations only The underlying structure of personality is 
not affuicd Valid facts and piineiplcs arc avaihblc, however, together 
with reputable mediods of nnpiovcnicnt Important growth in desiiable 
peisonality tan be achieved 

An adequate discussion of peisonality and its impiovemcnt cannot 
be picsenttd in a gcutral volume such as this E/Ioit is made heie to 
piesent a npuiable outline in cxtiemely §Jtcletonized form Students are 
uiged to read extensively in the excellent literature available It is to be 
noted also that personality is interpreted in somewhat different ways by 
various scholars in the held 1 he account licrc is admittedly but one of 
several, though cfloit was made to present a consistent theory and 
practice 

Various bases of interpretation A simple framework for thinking will 
be of gicat assistance to students attempting to interpret and evaluate 
vaiious divcigcnt pronouncements on peisonality^ 

^Thoufih advanced discussions in this neUl will be quite beyond many normal 
hcbool and Lullcf^L studcntii, in^trucLors and some advanced students may wish to read 
further The hooks lisced are suggested as starling points most of them containing, 
evcellent bibliographies for further lefciciice There xa overlap between the groupings 
Group I 

W B Cannon, The Wisdom of the Dody (New York, W W Norton b Company, 
Inc, 193a) 

C M Child Physiological Foundations of Behavior (New York, Henry Hcdi and 
Company, Inc 1924) 
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An individual is Arst of all a mechanism In the eyes of some that is all 
he 15 But he is also a biological organism, his organismal structure being 
superimposed on the mechanistic base Finally, as both common sense 
and controlled observation indicate, he is a purposive agent, capable of 
ivill and choice At least he changes his opinion and, within limits, acts as 
if from choice in such a way as to defy prediction on mechanistic and 


G r Co[rlii]| /4)ialainyi and Ihc PiobUin of nthavtor (Canibi idge Ma;8 , Cambridge 
l;iiivtrsit\ iiizt)) 

J S Hililine Ml rhaiii\in. Life and Personaltly (1 ondon J Mumv Ltd 19 M) 
See also retciLiice Lu same aiiLhor iii Gioup 

C J Hcirick Neurolngiial roujidattojn of Behavior (New York, Heniv Holt ind 
Compaiiy Ini 1937) The Thtnkint^ Machine fChingo, University of Chicago Press 

>929) 

L T HubhoiisL Mind tn rvolutton (Second cdiiion, Ncix York The MacTnillan 
Company iqiT)) See ilso refcrciuc to same itiihoi in Giiuip 3 
J Lueb The Mecham^ltc Cnniiffiinn of life (C bingo Univirsiiv of Chirign Piess 
itjia) 

Joseph Needham Afnii a Miutitm (London Kcgiii Pan] 19^7) 

R H Riiip C ojnfilnrrncy, the houndation of Human hi hai’ini (Ners York 1 he 
M.iniull.in Company, iqsi^) 

Group 3 

Louis Bcimaii The Glands Rtgulaliiiff Fenoimhlv (New Yoik The Macmillan 
Comp.in\ njsfl) 

YV H Biirnb im Thr Wholesome Pnsonahty (Neu York 1> Applcion Century 
Company liic 19^2) 

I C Colib Till elands of Ddliiiy (London W Hcintmann 1917) 
t G Conklin f-frrcdit\ and Fm/irnnoTrnl en thr DnrrInfimrnI nf Man (Prinreiun 
NJ I’rincLloii lliuvcrsitv Press inir,) 

John Ileucy Human Naluit and Condiid (New York lleni) Hull ind Cunipmy 
Inr 1911) 

Sig'iiiiiiid Freud 4n Introduclton to Psychoanalysis (New York Boni uid Livcnght 
i9io) 

H S |ciiniiigs Prinnethf u\ or Diolof^ and tin lihianci nunt nf Man (New York, 
L 1’ Diilloii (nmpin^ Inc 192*1) 

L I Kempf Thr lulnmntir I-unilio?is and the Peisonality (Neiv Yoik Nervous 
and VlLiUal Disease l*uljliAliirig Co 191B) 

C R Sloikard Thr Physical Basts of Personality (New York W W Norton <1 Com 
pans Inr 1031) 

J B Watsun Behaxnoi 4n Introduction to Couipnifl/ne PiMlirdony (New York 
Henry Holt and Company Inc, 1914) Psycholof^ from the Slandpainl of a Bcfiaviorist 
(Revised edition, Philadelphn J H Lippinrotl Company 19^'j) Brhai'inrism (Re 
vised edition New York \V W Norion IL Company Int 19J0) 

Group J 

YVilliam Brown Alnid and Ptisonalily (New York G P Pnlnam s Sons 1927) 
YVildon Carr The Unique Status of Man (New York Ihc Macmillan Compaiu 
1928) 

J S Haldane The Sciences and Philusopliy (Londuu, Hodder and SLuugluon 1929) 
The Philosophical Basis of IJtolugy (London, Hodder and Slougluun 1931) 

L r Hobhouse Development and Furpoje (New York I he Maimill'in Company, 

1913) 

L P Jaeks, The Education of the Whole Man (New York Haij^er R. Biotlieri 1931) 
r 1 Moigau, Emerirent Evolution (London VVillnm and NorgUc 1926) 

(. [ W Patrick II liol Is the Mmdf (New Yfork The Marmillan Company 1927) 

W M Wiieeler EnitTgenl Evolution and the Development of Societies (New York, 
YV*^ W Nurton k Company, Inc, 192B) 
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orgamsmal assumptions The individual is predictable^ but he is also 
creative and original 

Briefly, this means, first, that a man possesses a body, particularly a 
neuromuscular system, capable of response, and a certain Few reflexes He 
easily acquires a large number of conditioned reflexes or habits Break- 
down of any part of the mechanism affects the activity of the whole All of 
these are aspects of the personality, mechanistic in nature Warning 
should be sounded here that the student be not misled by the brevity of 
this and following paragraphs into thinking that this simple statement 
disposes of the problem Undue simplification is dangerous, but simple 
statements of this extremely complex process are all that can be given in 
this \olumc 

Second, it means that man possesses the organs and functions of a 
living organism He must carry on the processes leading to survival and 
reproduction The fundamental drives of anger, fear, love, and sex oper- 
ate and arc vital components of his personality The functioning of his 
cndociinc glands is so important that a whole literature has sprung up 
around their relation to personality Disease and injury affect the per- 
sonality through eflect upon the organism The innumerable acquired 
loves hates, and fears arc also (aciois 

But third, man is not merely a mechanism at the mercy of stimulus and 
response or an organism controlled by heredity and environment He 
can— and this is most iinpot lant— choose, examine, and manipulate causes 
delibeiately using tliem to achieve his piiiposes Under this intervention 
of conscious analysis and choice, the mechanistic cause becomes a means 
and the effect becomes a consequence of deliberative thinking and action 
Man IS a seeking choosing creative being He is sell conscious and aware 
of himself >\ny account of personality musi take info consideration tlic 
incalculable factors of inherent variability, and of will and choice operat- 
ing in purposive behavior, and the further effect of this behavior on the 
personality In seeking his adjustments the individual engages in equal 
and reciprocating intercourse with other individuals and with the world 
He affects other individuals and the environment and these in turn affect 
him Instead of being wholly bound by his environment, he changes and 
produces environment with far-icaclyng effects on his personality He is 
a social-moral being 

Personality is affected by an individual's inherited mechanism and 
functions, by his organismic nature, by his creative, purposing ability, 
and by the effects of environment upon all of these 

Those enamored of the mechanistic view lean toward the method of 
trait analysis, the listing of many traits, and the treatment of them 
statistically as if they were discrete parts of an operating mechanism This 
type of thinking consciously or unconsciously operates m many discus- 
sions of the rating of teachers 

Those regarding organismal nature as dominant interpret personality 
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in terms oE "instincts,” racia .1 drives, urges, appetites, etc Here we find 
emphasis on the sublimation of sex and anger, bringing them to heel in 
the service of the organism The Freudians go to the extreme of catharsis 
through free expression, whereas others argue for intelligent and rational 
repression or suppression The development of various desirable "drives” 
IS important As indicated above, glandular action and disease are scruti- 
nized in their relation to personality Tiails aic clcsciibLd in terms of 
behavior reactions and, adequately deluniLtd. arc open and susceptible to 
statistical treatment and piactical discussion 

The thud group stresses the uiiiqiiciiess oi ilic indi\idiial growth and 
development of ideals and standards the growth of iiidgmcnt and ic- 
Hcctivc thought, and the cttect of cnviionmtni The variable and creative 
aspects are regaidcd as iiiiportaiu 

Despite exircmelv clever arguments inicipreiing pti sonality on one 01 
another of these levels, it seems inttlligent, in tht absence ol complete 
final data, to examine all three levels in iinei pi cling this factor, so impor 
tant in our lives Let us suinniaiizc In n Ov 

1 The individual is a tncdianisni As sudi In is a spice time energy pitieru 
susceptible to scientific .iii.ilysib X*. in dl nicdunisins the p irts are 
siinulL.ineous iiid ruiulioii m uiu ditcciion I lie principle of cvpl niiUion 
IS cause and cJTcci 

2 The mdiMduil is i biologic oiginism As in ill orginisms ihr tunenons 
nf the puts irc cleicrrmncd b) die lilc fuiuiion nl ihc wliok 71il lime 
Lion of one p irt may lie nken over by inoihei I hese puts liinction in 
two directions Ihc principle of cxpl iii.iiion is htredu^ and environment 
The individual is a purposive agent i socudinoial being lie is eng.iged 
in rtriprocal response with olher individuals and ivjih iIic outside woild 
in seeking adjustnicni The piinupic ol viliduinii is inidligtiu pin 
posing 

With this all too biicf, and perhaps laihcr abstiact, hamework foi 
guiclmte, let us examine various slaitmtnts as lo total ]it i snnahty ami 
separate traits 

The personality is an organic whole, not a collection of “traits “ The 
general principles of modern biology and psychology nut to men Lion the 
broad trends in philosophy, stress the impoitancc of the living whole 111 
contrast to a summation of parts A personality js not the sum of a large 
numbei of discrete elements, it is a functioning whole ’ 

Confusion between whole and part widespiead in common disciiiswn 
Common, everyday use of terms in this field shows eiiher serious mis 
understanding of meanings or great carelessness First, tlie word pejson- 
ality IS widely used in everyday conversation and 111 some more serious 
discussions when actually but one aspect or characteristic of the total 
personality is meant The single "trait ' is often a striking but relatively 

B Diiicussion IS confined Lo ihe normal personality, no reference being made in this 
brief summary to disturbances or derangements vsiLhin a personality or che more 
serious schizophrenia, i e split peraonaiity 
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unimpoiLant aspect of a total personality A utterly lacking m seven- 
tenths of the elements of mature personality is often said to have a 'fine 
personality" when wliat is meant is that she is merely pretty, or vivacious, 
or active in social affairs In the business world personality is used when 
the reference is to extreme social polish, tact, great ability to manage 
men, to salesmanship, to undue aggressiveness or impertinence, and so 
forth Certain savants possessing most elements included in mature, 
balanced personality of the highest type are sometimes referred to as 
having poor pcrsonakties when what is meant is that they lack affability, 
do not talk the vacuous nonsense of the day, refuse to be interested in 
trivial concerns which ' made a good newspaper story " The obvious 
stupidity of much everyday discussion of "personality” should have long 
since indicated that there was incoherence or irrelevance somewhere, but 
ihe a\ciai*( eiLi/cn is not ordinaiily inteicsted in exactness of termi- 
nology 

Second, a tendency opposite to that just dcseribed is cneouiaged by the 
application ol methods of activity or job analysis which gives a picture 
of personality as made up of scores, even hundreds of 'traits ' It is quite 
common to see hs(s of these desirable and undesirable traits compiled 
bv wiiiets advising young people and upon rating cards for teachers or 
coniinurial employees An analysis of 2og teacher-rating cards revealed 
a list, tot ding iweiity-ninc major items with hlty sub terms And a total 
numbci of meiitions well in the' hundreds Wlien it is considered that the 
terms used aie subjective and largely undclined, the chaos is even gicatei 
If such summaries wcie 111 fact reliable, no one could begin to undcistand 
peisonality, a complexity of myriad aspects It is doubtlul, however, if 
analysis as applud to mechanisms can be ajiplied in like minnci, il at 
all to organisms Tlu natures of the two are different As will be shown 
biieflY latci, anahsis suitable to personality research is a more arduous 
task than die iiieic listing of charactCTisiics R.uing-card lists as they 
stand arc leeklcss an ays, indiscriminate conglomerations of symptoms, 
fundamental attitudes, sheer notions, commonplace designations iiidiid 
ing many noncompaiable items Such an approach would give us a "rag- 
bag ihcoiy of personality Piiscnt trends indicate that the fundamental 
aspects ol personality are vciy few These rating caul trait lists when coni- 
pded w'lth discniTiination and wdicn used by competent observers do 
have a value as will be shown later Published without explanation, 
minus strict definition of terms, and used wuhout undeistanding they 
engender much fallacious thinking 

Illustrating a more reputable view of whole and part The chief error 
illustrated m the foregoing paragraphs is the belief that arbitrarily de 
fined traits— ranging from sincerity, initiative, resourcefulness , and judg- 
ment through tact, enthusiasm, coopcialion, to neatness, docility, and 

"A S Barr and Lester M Fmans 'An Analysis ot Teacher Rjtinf; Scales, The 
NsOon’r Schools, Vol 6 (September 1930) pp 60 61 
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thrift^i^re. entities, basic elements of the personality Some of them are, 
and some are not To be a trait, an item should be established on rational 
grounds or should be statistically demonstrable as an independent vari- 
able and should be persistent Most items in trait lists are mere symptoms, 
inditalions, clues to the picscnee or absence of underlying understandings 
and conduct attitudes which are, in fad, the genuine elements of per- 
sonality A simpler way to say the same thing is to point out that 
mittatjvffj resourcefulness^ honesty^ as commonly used, are but colloquial 
names used to designate and describe ceitain types of observed reaction 
1 hese actions, dubbed honest or dishonest, rcsouiceful ot imitative, as 
the rase may be, are indications ot the fimelioning 01 laihirc to funttion 
if fundamental ideas, values, native intelhgenee, of tiaining and disci- 
pline, etc One 01 two simple illustiaiions, even though very briefly out- 
lined, may make this dealer 

A mgn returns a purse containing a considei able sum which he has 
found in the street Every one then speaks of him as being honesty as if 
the honesty were a characteristie like blue eyes short suiuie, or quirk 
reaction time What is really meant is that the aclion may be dassilied 
as honest Instead of saying that ihc behavioi mav be dassilied as honest 
or that the man acted in an honest mainici we make a nauiial mistake 
encouraged by caipless language and say that it is ihe individual who is 
honest This, of course, is not serious it understood, and it serves common 
mtcrcouise satisfactoiily But when it leads to llii altubulion ol 
"honesty'’ as a positive something in the indivichial's malt up, thniouglily 
muddled thinking ensues There is no such lliing as "honesty,” exeept 
as the name used to desciibe actions The true personality elemtiiLs hcie 
are probably (1) systems of ideas concerning the naiuie of pinpeily (2) 
sufficient intefligence to distinguish between meum and hnim, and (3) 
an attitude of desiring to act in accord with the right The latter faetoi 
in some cases might not be conscious or analytic but the result of tiaming 
These items, not "honesty," are‘ the elcmints of personality in the indi 
vnliial At the risk of being repetitious, we may say the individual is not 
honest m the sense that he possesses some tiait characteiistic, or niystcri 
ous personal attribute known as honesty There is no such thing He is 
honest, that is, acts honestly, beraiise he has aiquiied certain understand- 
ings (ideas) and values, which art the fabiic alike of peisonaliLy and of 
civihralion, and has the intelligenee to operate these ideas and values 
When these are present and functioning, we tall the resultant behavior 
honest When absent or not functioning, we call the behavior dishonest 
A further absurdity in thinking of honesty as a positive attitude or power 
is seen in the fact that the actions of an individual may be classified as 
honest in certain fields and cases, though quite dishonest in others This 
is usually, though not always, a question of judgment or discrimination 
(intelhgenee) for the better types of individual, and of values and training 
foi the less mature The more generalized one’s concepts and habitual 
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modes of reaciion are, the more nearly one's actions come to being always 
honest, and vice versa 

Similarly, individuals who steal, he, and cheat, do not do so because 
possessed of a characteristic known as dishonesty, immorality, untruth- 
fulness Depending upon cases, they do so because, (i) they do not have 
the intelligence to see consequences of the act, or (2) knowing the conse- 
quences, they do not have the intelligence to sec they cannot escape those 
consequences Put posituely, this last means they think they "can get 
away with it," which is usually an error in judgmentl Still others (3) 
knowing they can and will get away with it, do not possess such values 
(standards) ,ind discipline as enable them to resist temptation Some 
more primitne mentalities yet do not undeistaiitl the nature of property, 
the sallies of truth, the value of confidence engendered through playing 
fair Individuals who steal and cheat do so because they are not strong 
enough to soh'e their pioblems otheiwise, 01 because their personalities 
are underdeveloped either through native inability or lack of training 

If the basic cltmcnls in personality can be in fact thus reduced to 
undci slandings, apprctiations, attitudes, and patterns of behavior which 
arc somewhat even it not absolutely, consistent, the relationship to the 
tuiiuuliiin becomes cleat It is quite possible to develop peisonality, or 
charaetei, or "honesty ' by pioviding foi the experiences leading to the 
desired understandings, ideals, and patterns 

An illustration of a positive characteristic shows the same susceptibility 
of ledurtion to other and basic elements Resourcefulness, like honesty, is 
often rcfeiied to as if it were a fundamental attribute of the individual 
There is no such thing as resow cefulness, though certain arts may be 
called usouniful and may be regarded as indicating the presence ot 
fundamental personality eleiiunts In this case these would include (1) 
native reaction time, (2) trained alertness of attention, (3) wide training 
in the field (4) long expel icnce with occasions demanding resourceful 
behavior, etc As with honesty, individuals may be marvelously resource- 
ful in one held and hopelessly naive m another 

The effect of e/ivti onment on personality cannot be oveilouked The 
material and social factors which surround an individual exert an impor- 
tant influence upon personality and behavior A teacher is placed m 
congenial surroundings, given work to his liking, treated with respect 
by superior officeis, given credit foi suggestions and opportunity to use 
his own judgment Under these circumstances the teacher eagerly furthers 
the purposes of the organization of which he is a member, carries out 
the policies, performs experiments, makes suggestions, and voluntaiily 
assumes responsibility He is rated highly by superiors on cooperation 
We may assume for the moment that the error is not made of regarding 
this as an attribute but properly as a name for actions performed, the 
true personality elements being intelligence and certain concepts and 
attitudes For the moment we are on the trail of another aspect of the 
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problem, namely, the influence of conditions Let us now assume a 
change, involving a new chief who is arbitrary and arrogant, who enforces 
pettv regulations, who steals suggestions from co-workers The competent 
teacher of mature personality will try to cooperate until stopped by re- 
buffs, increased load, and threatened loss of respect She settles back to 
routine work, dropping voluntary projects, doing what is to be done but 
wiihout spirit The new chief rates her way low on roo/ieinhon^ Ob- 
viously the crucial thing here is the woiking conditions both spiritual 
and material, sujipljing a luriher cine lo the inlei prclal inns of prison 
ality The operation of lundamcntal pcisonality attiihiites, as revealed 
by attions, is vitally affected by the situation in whiili ihcv aie exercised 
A study of factors conditioning pcisonality is as important as that of the 
attributes themselves, and was discussed biiellv undei inoiale 

The analysis oj "traits' it 0/ loniiikiobte Inaitiiiil valiii Jleai ing 111 
mind the cautions just expressed in picrrdmg paragraphs, the analysis of 
sharply defined "traits" or ihaiactenstic behaviois may be undci taken as 
a preliminary to programs of inijnovenient and giowth It is tine also that 
observations or "ratings' are oidinaiily affected scnously by the nature 
of the trait rated, b) the type of individual being ohsentd 01 ntcil and 
by the natuial biases of the laiei Ruing scales piojieilv defined and 
used by trained obsciveis are howevei coniiary to populai opinion, 
reasonably reli.ible Dr Goodwin Watson ’ iiics six or mote studies show- 
ing this, and others aie avail ible In tael, hi says that ap.nt fiom rating 
scales and physiulognal mcasiiies few if any of the ' tests' ot peisonality 
traits, character, etc, ate free from takabihiv After [deading guilty 
himself, he scores sharply the tenilrncy 10 publish sttuhes in the lield with 
a carefree disreg.rrd for lousideiations ol itli,ibiht\ anil validitv Fianzcn 
and Knighi " state that some of the ovci lap ri vialed bv con tlation studies 
can be eliminated by critical dcfiiiiiion and tianiiil i.itiis Vn inteiesting 
summary of studies on '01 iginahly ’ by Chiton'' shows that the tiait 
IS not sLiffieiently ilenutd 111 most studies as docs also a study by 
McClatchy The chai art^i istic of personality 01 hihavinr control— be it 

tC B WTtson \ Siippkniciil ir\ Rc\ir>\ nl ihc t'ini lU nl Pcisnmlity 

Trails, Journal of Educaliojial P'lyrholot'Y \ol i8 fFLliriiiry 1927) pp ysj By 

sF n Kiufflu ind U H Fnnzcii I’llfills ni Riiinj( SlIhiius Jnuinnl of Educa 
tional R([fmrh Vol 12 (\piil lyzs) jip 2u.l ai-j 

u Glenn U Cleeion Oii^inalih Journal of -Ihuunnal and Sonal Ps^chnlmry, Vol 
21 (OLioljer DeccmljLr kjjO) pp 301 TM 

<f>V R McClitrh) \ Theoretiral and iiiuk ol the J’crsomlit) Trait 

Onpimlity as Herein Defined ’ Journal of Abnormal and Snnal P\ychnlnp! (October 
December iqzR) pp 379 

W W Charters and Isadore B Wliitely ‘ Summiry of Report on Analysis of Sccre 
lariil Duties and Friits Sennrr Dullcliu No 1 (Nesv York National Junior Personal 
Service, Inc 1924) Conuins excellent concicte ricscupiions of acts uidicTtive of mi^^i 
rulity initialise etc 

W V Bingham Personality Estimalr For Prospective Mavagei in Industry (Pitts 
burgh Pa , Carnegie Inslitute of Technology) 

Glenn U Cleeton and F B Knight, The Validity of Character Judgment Based 
on Fxternal Ciitcria Journal of Applied Pivr/io/og^, Vol H (June 192^) 
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understanding, attitude, appreciation, ability, skill, tendency , or what 
not— must be sharply and clearly defined so as to be recognizable by 
competent persons The behavior patterns whether studied directly or as 
illustiations for the controls must also be defined and illustrated 
Allport quotes Symonds as saying that since we are never sure of the 
existence of traits, nor of their definition, we should concentrate on 
reliability, and let even validity await its turn Several studies show, as 
indicated above, that given (1) an adequate definition, and (2) training 
in observation of beliavior, rateis manifest an astonishing ability to agree 
on minifcslalions of the trait as defined Progiams lor the improvement 
ol lilt Liait" 01 of tile beliavioi pattern can then be undei taken 

Definition of personality It is evident fioin the fon going that we must 
foiget the trivial and fragmentary meaning ascribed 10 this word bv the 
oidinarv usage' of business men, lecturers, and the "man in the street" 
An .idequate arcourit would necessitate an eneyelopcdit tnatmeiit of 
human physiology and psychology Theiefore, wc must be content with 
biiet SLimmaiy suienieius, liagmcntary as they aie, since they represent 
tlu bf sL iliouglit of ihosc woiking in the held At ihc close of the chapier 
a composite statement will be attempted 

Burnham opens his oun outstanding aceount thus 

"io titiempr iiq ittouiu of the different farlois fhaf m ike up human person- 
alih IS 1 isJi in the extreme nnd )ct in al! pnciicil socnl functions m all co- 
operainc industmi ind business oecupations m politics education, and 
rnnr'ils wc icier ever) day multitudes of times to siuh ficlors as intelligence 
(onstieniiousncss iiidgineni egotism, altruism, and tlie like, in our rompanions 
and af(]u iint.inces 


Some d i\ i\e shall probably have a scientific char.u (erologv as Allport is 
suggested that will give an anilvsis of the different tnits of humui personality 
iiitl in .ucniint of ihe conditions of die dtvelopnieni of cicli Such a science 
would make possible tests of cult pcrsniulit) iiail and classifii ilion according 
to the development ol each For this at present no adequitc dat 1 ne available 
Many extenrltd scientific invcstjg itions ol the conciete tiuils must be made 
before siuh v science is possible 


W H Hughes 'Refining rsiimiles of Pcrsoml Qualities Thr iVnfion t Schools, 
Vol 17 (February iDSO PP 5560 

P M Symonds An Anilvsis of Tact, Journal of Educational Research, Vol 21 
(April igsn) PP 241 ^',4 Fine illuslraiion of analysis Admittedly subjective but of 
value Not only dcmonsiiates a method but shows that 'tact' u not always desirable 
and tliat situdiion picilly alftcts funclioning of hdhit system Excellent for Siniil ir 
leport by class 

31 G \V Allport, 'What Is a Trait of Personality?’ Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Ps-)rhnIo!^ Vnl 2(; (January March 1931) pp 3118372 

Moitiin Prince Why We Hive 1 nils— Normal and Abnormal The Theory of In 
tegiition of Disposition, Journal of Abnormal and SoctaJ Psychology, Vol 33 (January- 
March, 1929) pp 22 23 

i-Binnham op nt , pp ss 23 

13 G W Allport Some Guiding Pnnnples in Understanding Persomlily ' The 
Fainih (June 1930) pp 124 12B 
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Other authontie^ would diHci as to the possibility of a purely scientific 
treatment of personality because of the intimsic variability of human 
behavior and the unique nature of indnidualiiy 

Burnham quotes with approval the following from a German writer 

the personality represents the total psychophysical organism, both physical 
and mental The mental personality emhr'itLs the total mental capacities and 
tendencies that are influenced by education ami critical c%periunce as well as 
by physical conditions and processes Tims he dcsigmtps escry actiiiry of man 
as a function of his personality— all such charactenstirs as his manner of be- 
havior, his rhythm of activity, his temperament ind tendencies 

Moic compact statements arc lo be loiind throughout the rapullv 
glowing litcMture of which two samples may be given here Morton 
Prince, for long an authotiiy in abnormal psvcliologv feels that pci son 
ality IS made up of, “sentiments, ideals, moie complex habits, fixed 
acquired beliefs, prejudices, likes and dislikes, accepted ethical and social 
codes of conduct, aspirations and enduring desnes, innate uigcs (crav 
jngs impulse-., appetites, etc)" 

He goes on to say that some of these arc obviously innate, otluis 
acquired, that they mav be oiganized into systems of ideas or of scnti 
mints and that some art obMoiisly secondaiv oilicrs piimiry 

Similarly, Allport behoves that personality w’lll b( found ronijioscd 
of traits classifiable as (i) intellectual, (2) tcmptramtntal (\) volitional 01 
kineiic (4) esthetic, and possibly some otliers He nitniions in pissing 
the inadequacy of the old four-fold rldisifitaiion of rein])uamenrs in 
dicaies the complex nature of volitional factors and the influence ol 
environmental circumstances A more explirit dthnirion and discussion 
rif “traits" will be given shortly 

The principle of integration However different schools may vaiv in 
stating the components of pcisonality, they all agree on intcgiation as an 
indispcnsabh characteristic 

On the mechanistic level integration means conidimtinn in opei ition 
resulting in successful performance Certainly, part ol any personality is 
an orderly, efficient, bodily mechanism 

On the organic level wc have what was prob ibly the ni iginal use o( ihc 
term mtegiatioii the proper functioning of ihose processes by which 
organisms maintain themselves and survive The terms rr// presemation, 
surrnvnl, lepioduriion, are commonplace Health, strength, vigor are 
indices of integration here 

Integration m an intelligent, purposing agent, means sanity or whole- 
ness of mind That is, the vaiious charactciistics, urges, powers, abilities 
are fused together so that fundamental unity is achieved This makes 

Burnham np at, p 65B 

1 Prince, op at 

IB C W Allport Personality and Character’ Psychological Bullelin, Vol i8 ^*.60 
tembei ipsi) pp 441 456 
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possible the coordination of ideas and impulses, the control of strong 
urges and appetites, the ultimate resolution of conflicts through inteh 
ligent choice, absorption and coherence m pursuit of a chosen and worthy 
purpose 

Courtis phrases it thus 

An integrated personalily is one whirh is fully "developed which can par- 
ticipate effectively in social life because he has built into his o\mi character 
by the assumption of responsibility and die exercise of choice in terms of life 
values, desirable contrels of conduct, which has definitely considered the prob 
lem.s of economic, political, social, and individual life, and acquired from his 
consideration a sense of responsibility for social as well as individual progress 

Obviously there are differing degrees of integraiion and uneven devel- 
opment of various traits Minor conflicts and inconsistencies do appear, 
hc)we\tr, that there appears to be a fundamental tendency toward in- 
tegration may be seen in the epoch-making neurological research of 
Lashley 

In working with animals and human patients I have been more and more 
impressed by the absence of chaotic behavior which wc might expect from the 
extent and irregul tr form uf the lesions 

This unity uf iciinn seems to be more deeply rooud than even the structural 
organutUion There may be great losses of sensory or of motor capacities, 
amnesias, emotional dctenuration dementia^but the residual behavior is still 
carried out in an orderly fashion It may be grotesque, a caricature of normal 
behavior but it is not unorganized 

The foregoing was taken fiom studies based upon subjects undei 
cxpetimentatiun or suffering injury or disease lo brain tissue In another 
discussion he states “There is not a summation of diverse functions, 
bur a non spcciah/ed dynamic function of the tissue as a whole ’’ 

The development and modification of personality As stated above, 
pcisonality is often regaulccl as non modifiable oi modifiable only with 
great difficulty however, miirh random everyday obseivation clearly 
indicates that this is not true Modern research is clear in indicating the 
possible means of personality development The wide dissemination of 
the so-called “bond theory of learning was dctfimental in that it led 
to emphasis on the conditioned reflex as a meiliocl of development This 
would sadly limit personality, emphasizing the lower habitual reactions 

S A Courtis, ‘Redding Between the Lines in the Twenty Sixlb ItaifjooA of the 
National Someiv for the Siudy of Education (Dlooniin[Tton 111 Public School Pub 
lishing Co , igsG), pp g4ff 

Ira S Wile The Bascii of Personality Adjusiinenl, ’ School and Society, Vol 34 (Oc 
Lober 31 1931) pp *',84-588 

L Thomas Hopkins, Iniegttilum Its Meaning and Application (New York, D 
Appleton Century Company Inc, 1937) Extensive detailed discussion 

19 K S Lashley, Basic Neural Mechanisms in Behavior," Psychological Review, 
Vol 37 (Jvnuary, 1930) pp 1 24 

R S Lashley Brain Mechaniirns and Intrlhgence (Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1929) p 176 
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and minimizm^ the all-inipartant principle of integration and neg- 
lecting the complex higher units Recent ncuiological research render- 
ing the “bond theory" untenable will eventually rectify this A seemingly 
oppoi tunistic or superficially hedonistic philosophy of life anti of educa- 
tion stressing the more piiiTiilivc types of picasuic and displeasure, satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions as the crucial factors in learning have 
disti acted attention iiom the importance of discipline, effort of will, 
intclJcctual appichcnsion of right anti duty, and their accompanying 
high level satislactions as factors Certainly satisfactions, likes, and dis 
likes are important but no more so, li as much so, as the contiasting 
factors noted 

The tesnmony of both gcncial wiiters and of investigators is clcai 
Peisonality is modifiable, and us improvement may be made the ohjttL 
ol conscious attack Methods and icsults will vary with individuals and 
with tidits VV^L may exaimiu fust an extensive case study, and second a 
general suinmaty ol guidame 

Rcfcinug to an cxcclloit study by Sisiei Mary \quinas McL lughlin - " 
wc find the means noted below used to study and modify tlic two tiaits, 
.istuidante iiid submission Diagnosis and niodifu aiioii fui nnpinveineiit 
vvciL taiiKcl on through personal iiucniews o) an oigani/cd iiatuu the 
application of analytic scales, aiul the iiuhvidual piepaiaiion ol remediaJ 
(harts 1 he (oopei.ilion and assistaiue ol the subjirl’s assoeiaics was 
secured Insiglii into the prohUin vsms lostoud tlnongh sihcied gtiuial 
itatlings and analogous case stiulies As fai as possible physical iiandi- 
eaps, paiLiculdily speech clilhculiies, wcic couccLed, sinulaily, eiunon 
mental factors weic removed 

Alter a period of time cleai (iidiruc of defmiic niothliabiJuy w is 
dciivcJ The devices dilleicd in powei between the tiaits and bLiween the 
saiious individuals in the study l)t velopincnt was iiioie difficult at tilt 
iippei levels but non* the less present 

based on many such case studies and upon the opinion of general 
iheoiists, the following teiuativc summnv may be pusuiucd 

I siiONs ink ihi- Imikommim oi Pirsonaiiis 

1 Deliiii peisunditN paiiieiil iily the (li,u,iticu^Uc )uu A\jsh lu eUniniaLe 
Ol develop 

^ List as iiJcquatcly as possible the specific objediie maniltsi mom of the 
given characlens'ic, or of (ts 'ibscnce 

^ Perform honest analyses m terms of these definitions of behavior indexes 

4 Attempt to apprehend the reasons (iindersiandings, ideals, and attitudes) 
for the value of such conduct, and then rather consciously attempt to g’^ow 
into the desired attitude and behavior Seek cxperiencLs toward this end 

5 Seek advice from friends and from those who aie indifferent Observe and 
iniilute good models 

2oSutei Mary Aquinas McLaughlin The Gt7icjir and Constancy of Ascendance and 
Submission as Ptrsonality Trails llnivcrviiv ol Iona Sludies m Lducation Vol 6 No 5 
iDcamhcr 1 1931) pp Bfi H7 
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6 Scudy phvsical conditions and immediate environment foi possible hin 
drances or modihcaiions, making such changes as are possible 

7 Secure an understanding of, and consciously adopt what is known as, the 

objective attitude in the whole matter Secure understanding of and 
attempt to avoid rationalization, wishful thinking, and other forms of 
magic 

8 Believe in the worth of one’s self and of one’s task in the world, noting 
also that a variety of interests should go with devotion to one major 
purpose 

9 Understand that genuine effort and persistence are necessary No hocus 
poLLis nor mumbling of incantaiions isil' achieve the difficult change in 
one s peisonality 

The characteristics of desirable personality More and more one is 
foicecl to the conclusion that the essentials are not numcious, as would 
be implied by most interpretations of trait lists As indicated in the fore- 
going pages the few essentials include a good bodily meclianism and 
.icUquate native intelligence With the full iinplications made explicit, 
personality could be epitomized in the ancient statement, "A sound mind 
in T sound body " There is a meager list of inherited automatic responses 
d few racial drives, a few emotional reactions By far the largest part of 
complex humdii personality is made up ol ae(|uircd beliefs and altitudes 
(onecrning the world and man, acejuned values, and tendencies to act in 
accord with those values 

Remembering that cliaraciciisiics of peisonality will cover all levels, 
remembering particularly that the uniquentss ol individual personality 
is pai amount raiiembcnng hnally that “personality" should be indi 
vulual and not generic in its icfcienee, we ma) ventuic a tentative sum- 
mary The general major items here inditated can each be broken down 
into lists of understandings ideals and attitudes These, in turn, are 
susceptible of treatment in the course of study Experiences designed to 
devcloji tlum may be piovidcd in the curriculum 

1 First ind foremost mav ht lisled bodily health or phvsical well-being Not 
only do niclin,nv evrrydav aiuvities necessitate this but enthusiasm good 
spirits morale or optinusiic outlook enabling continuous performanee of 
ones duiiis all dcjitnd upon a good physical basis 

This meins first tlial die individual is possessed of knowledge about 
care of the bodv habits excinphrying tins knowledge, and a desire to eni 
ploy these hibiis T!ij> miiJd be irnpIifiLd interminably into detiilj, of per 
sonal hygiene of the nervous sysicm, the respiratory, digestive, and excretory 
systems It me ins, setond avoidance of disease and injury, or when these 
are inescapable, intelligent effort to avoid permanent untoward conse 
qucnces It means, third absence of such physical defect or deformity as 
would seriously interfere not only with physical functioning but with emo 
tiona] and intellectual attitudes and elficiency 

2 Second may be noted desirability of adequate native intelligence There 
should be balanced mental development including habits and skills of 
attention, good judgment, memory, imagination clear perception, ability 
to analyze, organize, and present the results of critical thought 

I Third emotional balance and tranquillity are important That is. it is 
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imporunt that one ha\e ts’hat is commonly called d disposition which is 
cheerful and optimistic This iniolves control, tra.ning sublimation of 
racial drives into any number of acquired drives Specifically it means 
control of anger jealousy, etc, the development of a sense of humor, and 
perspective 

4 Integration of the whole physical and mental indi\idual has been stressed 
rnntinuoudy It is interesting to note that 'health' comes from a Saxon 
word meaning “whole “ The desirable personality is whole balanced, 
integntcd This is characterized by euphoria on the physical, and by a 
sense of reality on the mental side Professor Burnham phrases it thus 

The wholesome personality is characieri/ed by a sense of reality, of 
validity, and ol security This is comparable to the euphoria that ac- 
eompanies a condition ol complete physical health An individual who 
licks this sense of personal health has a sense of unreality of inseruritv 
ind apprehension that mi> at times he alarming 


Ihesr fundamentals may he siipplemenied by i number n) functional atti 
rudes and abilities which enable ihe personahtv lo function and which them 
selves are aspects of the personahtv 

A The following fragmentary list is lllusfrul^( of desirable intellectual char 
actcnstics 

(1) Respect for another s point of Mew the ibibt> md willingness to weigh 
and understand the present position siuiis md mouses o) the other 
Icllow ’ any one with whom oiu must dc i] 

(2) Knowledge that any worth w'hile .itt.unmenr in tlu world necessitates 
serious training arduous effort and persistence disliclitl in getting by 

(3) An adequate know'ledge of the immedi ite md umote goiK of life, and 
particularly of one s work in life 

(4) Alnlity and willingness to become absorbed in one’s task 

((5) The ob){jctivc attitude, willingness and ihiliis to face the facts, refusal 
to waste time arguing with the incMtahlc 

(6) Belief in an orderly world, entailing consequences fioni i lusis md re 
sponsibility in igcnts 

(7) A sensitive curiosity concerning the niturc of things 

(fl) The habit of delayed response, involving the suspension oj juilgment, 
weighing of further data etc 

(g) Belief in the evolutionary, experimental nature of the world and ol lile 

B The following list of 'conduct attitudes” proposed by Dr If C Morn 
son, even if incomplete and tentative, is illustrative of the dcsiiable values and 
ideals to be included in the personality The values which should be found are 
those which clearly further the right or the good in the long run There is of 
course vigorous, almost violent, controversy over what ts good or right, much of 
It honest but much of it selfish sophistry Among careful thinkers of wisdom and 
insight there is considerable agreement concerning ideas of duty and responsi- 
bility which are manifestations of values As slated, Dr Morrison's list is an 
idmirable illustration of attitudes based on recognition of certain values As 
attributes of personality those attitudes consiitutc functioning conduct controls 

Burnham op cit , p 674 See also Gardner Murphy, Lois B Muiphy, and 1 M 
Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychology An Interpretation of Reseaich upon the 
Saiiahintion of the Individual (Revised ediiioii, New York, Harper ^ Broiheis 1937) 

-- H C Morrison The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Revised edi 
uon, Chicago University of Chicago Pre^), Ch 20 
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On the higher leveh these involve conviction plus a tendency to act in accord 
therewith On the lower levels reactions may be habitual rather than reasoned 
responses Professor Morrison’s penetrating and highly stimulating discussion 
may ^ell be made the subject of a class report There is overlap with the prc' 
ceding list of understandings 

(1) The acceptance of delcrrcd satisfaction 

(2) A sense of the consequences of ones own ictions 

(3) Altruism 

(4) A sense of fair play 

(5) A sense of property rights 

(6) Spirituality in tlie sex relationship 

(7) l^ig'ht acceptance of criticism 

(8) Acceptance of the value of cooperation 

(c)) Fidelity to promises 

(10) Obedience to constituted authontv 

(11) Sustained tijipliCiUion, capaaty for hard work effort 

(la) A sense of duty 

(i-)} Willingness and ability to assume leadership 

(14) Fortitude 

(15) Punctuality 

But what has hctonie ol the long list of 'tiaiis/’ hundreds of them, 
ranging from nrtguialify and initiative to n(atness and dodliiy^ As in 
dicattd carlici, these aie names for actions which in turn arc based on 
the more fundamental aspects ot personalii) I he foregoing is a tentative 
and beginning attempt to indicate the nature of these and to point out 
lines oi tuLure thought lor the student 

Pur purposes of pradual mtcicoursc and icady um we will doubtless 
rontiniie to use the common trail names found in all popular discussions, 
rating cauls, and cheek lists, and hallowed by long usage As shown 
earlier, such use can be made highly icliablc whin definition is clear and 
judges tiained The fart that such tiait designations are probably noi 
\alid at all docs not dcliact from carefully controlled practical use It is 
important, however, that eveiy one fully understands what is being done 
in so using these rnninion and luhuicallv unjustified terms 

The ihict emphasis in all this is on definition We must define sharply 
and know whcicot wc sjicak The desirable tiaits for the teaching person 
ality aic the drsiiablc ehments in the personalities of mature, competent 
men and women anywhere in ilie world Tiny aie the desirabh com- 
ponents in the characters of ladies and gentlemen wherever found 

si-cnoN s 

MENTAL FACTORS IN TEACHER GROWTH 

Types of factors here considered We have described in the immediately 
preceding portion of this chapter certain personal and environmental 
factors that facilitate teacher growth Besides these general personal and 
environmental factors in growth, there are many specific knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, and appreciations that condition growth 
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These, tor lack of a better term, were referred to in Chapter VIII as the 
mental prerequisites to teaching efficiency In a sense these mental acquisi- 
tions arc the product ol each teacher's own peculiai abilities functioning 
in the cnvironnients that have impinged upon him through his past 
dtvclopniciual histoiy Taken at any given lime, however, they eon 
stitute very definite controls over what can be doni to facilitate teacher 
giowth \Vc plan to consider here three types ol mental controls (i) 
some attitudes that faeihtale teaeher giowth (2) knowledge factois in 
teacher growth and (3) habits faeihtating teaehei growth 

Some attitudes facilitating teacher growth There are many generalized 
attitudes that facilitate teaeher giowth Some ol these will be found in 
ones philosophy of life, some 111 ones aitiiudes towaid children and 
toward one's peers, and some in one’s attitudes toward one's occupation 
We wish to discuss hetc some of the attitudes dosely associated with 
teaching itself that wtitild appear to facilitate teacher growth We wish 
to discuss particularly the impoitance of tiu ttachcr betng convinced of 
the worth-whileness of teaching, and of hci desire to improve in service 

Teachers muil he anwimed of the nnpoitaiKc of tenchwg Unfortu- 
nately, this IS not iht cast foi laige iiiiiiibcis ol teat hers today, men and 
women alike It is a stcond, thud, 01 even last rboici wiih many Basically, 
the social ordei of vshith wc aie a part is itsponsible loi this condition 
first, because ol its attitudis towaid ttarhing, sttoiul, because ol the soeio 
jihysical enviioiinienl pioviiltd loi teaihtis 111 sdiool home, and com 
muiiity, and thud, because ol the financial u vs aids piovided teachers 
I'cadieis and supersisois, too, have helped jieipetiiate these conditions, 
first by too liiquently titamig tin linaiuial lewaids ol teaching as the 
sole and inipol tant coiidition to cflttlivi vvotk si mud bv their very 
limited concept of teaching as classiooiii iiisiruction in the school sub- 
jects, and thud, by isolationisin in cdiiialiuii, the tin 01 eeineiit ol the 
school horn the community and lack ol teat hti community contacts 
The pioblem is (1) to get teachers iiilciestcd in te telling, (2) to get 
teachers who see the lewaids of teaching in tlicir bioader ramifications 
and (3) to get ttachers who are willing to eiscmplity newer conceptions 
ol the teacher at vvoik But first ol all, leaditis must he conviiiccd ol the 
impoi tance ol teadiiiig 

Teaihei \ mini di wie to impiove Teadieis must not only be convineed 
of the importance ol teaching, but they must desne to improve Three 
conditions help to develop a dcsiie to improve (1) convincing evidence 
that the situation needs impiovement (thus, one reason tor the continued 
and careful mcasuicment of pupil giowth) (2) tonvineing evidence that 
the situation can be impioved (many teachers have long ago convinced 
themselves that factors in ihe situation beyond their control make im 
provements impossible), and (3) convincing evidence that the situation 
tail be improved within the time, money, and energy expenditures that 
they wish to make This last factor is one of the most potent m limiting 
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what teachers will do Unfortunately, many philosophers and researchers 
are not realists All too frequently they operate (or reason) as if we were 
in a world of unlimited time, money, and energy There are many things 
we might like to do if time, money, and energy were boundless, but 
practically and realistically they are not Most teachers are willing to 
work when they can see results— results achieved with reasonable ex- 
penditures of time and energy On the other hand we must not hide 
behind the "no lime” complex 

Tlioe must be a willnigneu on the pail of teaclins to tty new ways 
of doing t/ungs Teachers have been lotded or misled so many times by 
supcmsois that many will be too skeptical to cooperate readily in new 
impiovemint plans This statement in no way denies the fact that they 
have been profitably and gloriously led in some places To get things 
moMng again it may be necessary, however, m many instances first to 
demonstrate in a limited situation what can be done— as in experimental 
reseaich Many school systems aie now taking this ])iccaution Systematic 
studies ol teaching will supply an impoilant rhcck on the purely verbal 
attacks upon the problem of teaehing so eommoii to the profession Foi 
some, full pi oof will come only when they have had an oppoitunity to 
try the thing (or idea) themselves, and set that it works under the condi- 
tions under which they woik leathers can lead themselves to bettei 
teaching tluough the same loute 

Tfie importance of the liarher’s nttiliide It would be difficult lo over- 
estimate the importance ot the teachers attitude in the improvement 
piogiam Thtie is extensive evidence that the leainer’s attitude influ- 
ences learning, such as can be found in almost ariv good book on educa- 
tional psychology^’ In the rase of teachers, one observes that not only 
does learning lad to take place when theic is neglect of the Icainci’s 
attilude, but in some inslanees the opposition is so maiked that the 
whole piogram may be endangticd Siipcivisors frequently lail to sense 
their own madequa,.ies in this respect and describe teachers as reaction 
aiy, uncooperative, and intlfettive Though it is tiue that some teachers 
arc guilty of more incitia than others, the negative attitudes ol many 
teachers toward the impiovement progiam are in the mam the product 
of poor leadership In general, it meiely means that the supervisors eithci 
have not sensed the impoitance of the teacher's attitude or have em- 
ployed ineffective pioceduies in working with teachers The teacher's 
attitude is just as much a fact in each learning situation as are the pupil’s 
intelligence, the length of the school term and other generally accepted 
facts of education, and when one comes upon opposition to the improve- 

23 Arthur 1 Gates and others Educational Psychology (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1942) 

Lois Murphy and Henry Ladd Emotional Faclurs m Learmng (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1944) 

Paul Thomas Young, Motivaiion of Behavior (New York, John Wile^ IL Sons, Inc , 

1936) 
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ment program, it merely means that someone has failed to place sufficient 
emphasis upon the teacher’s attitude or has employed poor techniques 
Failure to get the proper attitude on the part of the teacher means the 
ultimate failure of the improvement program 

Some sufjerviwTs fail to create favorable attitudes toward newer 
inethofh of leaching The motnational methods of supervisors are not 
always effective The supervisor, out of his experience many contacts, 
and professional reading, comes to see the nenssity for educational 
change Seeing the importance of change lu coints to advocate modified 
procedures in learning and teaching and in othei aspects of the school 
system for which he is responsible without giving teachers an opportunitv 
to see the need as he sees it Teachers arc tieqiicnrlv without the super 
visor’s background of experience and comaets Teachers are however, 
faced with the responsibility of putting educational theory into practice 
Under these conditions they arc naiuraJIy much more conservativ^c and 
doubtful about change than are persons less well accjuainted with the 
demands of the immediate situation Then thin arc many inci tias One 
of the very best illustrations of the influciuc of ineriia can be seen in 
the great gap between theory and practice in the classes taught bv some 
college professors of education \ relative Iv sm ill niimbei practice in 
their own teaching the tilings that they ])i(arh Siipi r\ isors seem to for 
get these vciy important facts in then work with tenrhcis, and instead 
of planning improvement progiams rooperaiivih thiv lH(|iienilv leave 
the problem to chance sales talks and verlial tlivurs Tl ilu supervisor 
IS a good salesman and presents his ideas will, lu ma\ si nut the out 
ward coojieration of the majority of his iciicbmg staff at least tern 
poranly uniil ihp new idea runs into diffuiiliv \s aliiailv has been 
said, there is always a wide gap briwcen tluoiv uul piacrui and w^hat 
is casilv advanced in thcoiy may be mosi diffiriilt to put into practice 
These clifficiilties will be discoveied in aiumpting lo pin the new pro 
glam inio operation and as ddfiiuliies ai isi ilu icaelicis will have 
questions to ask, first, as to detail, and later, as to ihe general leasibilitv 
of the program as a whole Such inquiiics will stimulate othci less 
convinced teachers to laisi questions until snoiui oi later ilu supei 
visor finds himsejf committed to an educational pingiarn without the 
suppoi t of his teachers This is a thing that occurs, as wt all know, all too 
frequently in American education The failure of supervisors to catch 
the psychology of this situation gives rise to much of the conflict and 
ill-will that exists between teachers and supervisors 

Discussed in terms of the basic approaches to learning— such as verbal 
activities observational activities, and direct contact dctivitics— the thing 
that has happened in this case is somewhat as stated below The supervisor 
has relied upon verbal communication as a means of securing the neces- 
sary new attitudes Though the verbal method is not without value, as 
witnessed daily by salesmen and saleswomen of all sorts, it has, however, 
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certain limitations in education, particularly when the ideas presented 
appear later to come into conflict with the experiences that one gathers 
from direct contact with the thing itself, or where teachers may observe 
othcis to react negatiicly The supervisor foigcts that although it is true 
that the presentation to him may have been a verbal one and yet suffi- 
cient, the social situation provided by college classes and conventions 
may be very difleient from that provided in the local school system The 
general attitude of college classes and educational gatherings is ordinarily 
positive The audience is selected and made up of persons already favor 
able to new ideas and not inficquently already committed to the idea 
presented The prestige of the speaker is an important factor Not to 
confoim under such cundilions is to incur the ill-will of the group of 
which the obseiver is a member Back home the situation is different 
Instead of relying upon social pressure to force recalcitrant individuals 
into line, the supervisor may be confronted with a community and leach 
ing corps that arc temporal ily or even permanently hostile to the ideas 
presented There is frequently no veiy strong positive social pressure pci 
suading teat hers to newer modes of behavior Under these conditions the 
verbal method of erntmg new attitudes is frequently not successful, and 
some more convincing pioeediiie may need to be applied Cooperative 
group attack, let it be repeated, will be more eflective 

To turn from the ncgativt to the positive, it may be hcljiful to recall 
that we are geneially more tonvinecd about things that we have experi- 
enced directly through contatt than by verbal presentation This suggests 
that exposure to new ideas should bi so managed that individual tracheis 
or small groups of teachers may hist tiy the new ideas out for ilieniselves, 
without too much negative social piessure, and sec that they work and 
that moie progress will be made ilirougb the use of die newer ways Nfw 
attitudes may be developed, but to cieatc favorable attitudes in negative 
climates, it would appeal best to rely less upon verbal appeals and to 
rely moie upon gtoup planning and n actions fiom experience wi.b con- 
crete learning and teaching situations where teachers can experience 
directly the new values and feel suiei about them Supervisors should 
create situations where teachers ran set foi ihtmsilves that projiosed 
changes an of value to the teachers an their own efforts to Itaeh mort 
effectively The fact that new interests aie grown from old interests and 
that we value those things that woik foi us is pist as tiue of teachers as 
of pu|)ils and poinls the way to a nioie effective tvpt of leadeisliip than 
that frequently supplied The psychology of this situation is deserving 
of moie attention tlian it gets 

Some knowledge factors in teacher growth In eunsideiing the improve- 
ment program it is customary to assume some prioi training and experi- 
ence on the part of the teachers involved, at least that ordinarily provided 
by teacher-training institutions The adequacy of this basic training 
should be revealed by tht siiivey ol the teathei s competency outlined iii 
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Chapter VIII It would seem that this basic training^ should include at 
least the following understandings 

1 A List of Specified Understandings Concerning" 

a The social order of ^hich we are a part, the function of the school 
within this order 

h Child nature, needs, and growth 
c The factors and conditions for effective learning 

d Satisfactory levels of performance for various levels of ability, of ma* 
tunty, and under given conditions 

(The list of understandings would cover many pages Illustrations will 
be found in many textbooks and monographs dealing with the areas in 
dicated ) 

2 A Long List of Technical Understandings Such as 

a That there is an ends-nicanv relationship between setting, curriculum, 
learning, teaching etc, mil the purposes of education (The curriculum 
is not an end in itscll nciihcr is the teiching nor the environmental 
set up for learning— they are means to ends) 
b That the purposes ol sihnol education protted from pupil needs as 
conditioned by their interests cipatitits and developmental status 
c That the meins to pupil growth arc varied, including sensory expen 
encLs, such is seeing heiring smelling Itcimg and the like brought to 
impinge upon the pupil (Jirougli ditcrt coiiiaci verbal comnuJiiKation 
and ohicrv ation 

d Thit |iulgnicnt is involved in the choice of mt ins (Some courses of 
action art more appropiiiK thin oihns vslicihei a pariiriilar coursi 
of iction (means) is more appropriaii ih.m inotlur depends upon the 
purposes persons, puiKiples, and condiiion^ involved) 
e 111 It ihosL me ins are good— bio idly conceived— that get good results 
(nmwiihst'iiuling preconceived noiions, jilulosopliiral iheoiics or scicn- 
tihcally validaud socillcd criteria to the contiary) 

/ That iTieniil ibilitics and persond t]inlities arc merely the precursors 
of action (They must be viewed dyii iinuaJly, Jiuwevfi as patterns of 
behavior ) 

Probably what is listed here is too much to expect in the way of founda- 
tional undci standings, but ii would seem that these things should not be 
ovei looked by tJiosc who aspjic to uiipiove tJie Jcai ning-teaching 
situation 

Tuunuig and t xp< ] o/lcrf the kiuwlrdge factou "Icaclicrs vary 

gieatly in training and cxpciiencc Some of the differences in opinion 
about what to do or what can be done 01 what sJioulil be done in parnc- 
ulai situations or in general aiise from the fact that those expressing 
opinions have widely diffcicnt sorts of teaehers in mind Many of the 
one-room rural schools of the Midwest and the South ai e manned by 
young inexperienced teachers frequently with less than two years of 
college training Now the situation thcic is something very diffcicnt from 
w'hat one will find in our larger school systems such as Detroit, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis and 1 os Angeles Some believe that the situation is so 
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criiical with these less well-trained teachers that more prescription is 
essential to keep the schools going at all Although there may be tern 
porary gams from prescription, the answer inevitably is better trained 
teachers and less prescription 

In many respects the mature teacher is an even greater problem Even 
though he may have been originally well trained. Ins training may not 
be up-lo-date The educational scene changes rapidly The world has 
just experienced the greatest upheaval of all times Our outlooks and 
practices both in and out of school need to be chaiigctl in many funda- 
mental rtspccls Few ttather training instiiiitioiis would claim that thest 
new and changing needs have been adequately anlicijialed in the institu- 
tional training provided teachers Both the beginning and experienced 
teacher may lack the understandings necessaiy to effective leadership in 
the complex situation in which we find ourselves 

Habits that facilitate teacher growth We have discussed thus far the 
feeling background and the knowledge backgiound for the improvement 
program Another important determiner ol traehtr growth will be found 
in the behavior pattetns to which teachers and supervisors have become 
habituated Few persons except those to whom the mailer has become 
one of sjiteial concern realiee how completely they have bceome bound 
by the ways of doing things to w'hich they are accustomed Most of us, 
foi example, have come up ihiougli schools that have meant classrooms, 
teaclieis books and irritations and so we continue by the same means 
An occasional soul more creative or venturesome than others has broken 
away fiom the usual loutine, but not most of us The pattern of current 
education was set m the mam some rentuiies ago by the invention of 
printing with movable type Bv and laigc, the great inventions of radio, 
sound motion pictuies, and television that should revolutionize schools 
and cdiuaiional thmkiug have gone iiiiluedtd excejit as they are supei- 
ficially employed heie anil there And so it is with the many little things 
that ronsliiute teaching 1 host who would change the prtltrii of teaching 
must establish habits of seeing old things m new ways, and of overcoming 
the mei tias that stifle progress 

The impoi tance of creativeness in teaching and supervision It has 
been repeatedly emphasized m what has been said here that the ways of 
doing things are not good m general but good for certain purposes, 
persons, and conditions If this is true, and we believe it is, teachers and 
supervisors will need to bring much creative imagination and sound 
judgment to their teaching to do the things that they should Teaching 
IS not a thing that is blueprinted m a central office somewhere, but it 
IS something done on the spot by those with the imagination to do it 
True enough, a certain sort of uninspired teaching can be done by those 
without imagination, but our boys and girls and young people deserve 
better than this Much has been written on this subject in recent years 
and rightfully so It is hoped that the reader will turn to some of the 
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better discussions of this subject foi careful study Thcie is nothing in 
this creative concept that conflicts with the practical-scientific point of 
view developed in this volume The final test of all creative activity is 
whether it works, brings satisfaction, and leads to desirable results 
broadly conceived 


SECTION 6 

MORALF AS A FACTOR IN TtACHFR (.ROWTH 

Morale is not an end in itself vvliuh can be achiL\Ld by special 
methods Morale is a natural outgiowtii of all die factois which con 
tribute to the de\elopmeiu of an adcc|UJte successful, and satislyin^ 
setting foi one s woik To aim at morale as a speeial and separate mattei 
IS likely 10 Jesuit cither in a lalse and insincere spiiit which c\apoiatcs 
under pressure, 01 in contempt for Icadcrslnp eoiUempt which is in 
itself a form of low mot ale Morale is a natural accompaniment ol 
growth and in tuin an evrelUnt sinnulus to gruwih it siipjilics in 
rmotion.il atinnsjjhcrc eondunxe to giowih Accoiding 10 Housi - 

Morale is (1) .1 metsurr of will or icnclenrs rt) iri (i) rbii is smh jr 
in\ol\es the rotndin iiinn of (oniponenl lenclcnnis (j) ilnt ir can bi seen m ui 
trniard some end or .is coordm luoii niiJi rc/ereme 10 some pinposc nid (/) 
tluu it is (lependcin upon i siiiieuiial coniluion ol m ini/ ilion 


Morale where it exists in mcisuriblc degree is to lie ihoughi ol is a lasting 
consistent organization of these person.i] auitiules as ibt\ can be inobili/ed m 
'i corporate activiiv through the group 


Mor.ilc lA a term to be applied to the rtlatntly ((unplUc loordmition ol the 
iLtiiudcs and ictiMtics of the group and to the resulting ronsisicni iinilitrl ind 
tffertist, lull iMor ol the group ^s a corpoi itc w'hole 

Munson indicates still other essential ehaiacteristus 

Monle IS a unn which should be. used lo exjircss the mLtsure of determini- 
tion to sutcetd in the purpose for which the iiuiiMduil is Lnincrl in for which 
the group exists It describes the nature and degiee of toopei irion eonfidente 
and uniiv of uncltrsianding synipidiy and puipuse existing between the mdi 
\iduils eomposiiig iht group It is fitness ol mind for the purpose m hand It is 
i sense of stihdanty of streiiglh and purpose, and 'ibility to undcigo in the 
dceoiiiplishmcnl of i common e tusc It rises and falls horn CTUses which intclli 

Unn \ Neal and others Sw/un'irioii ajtd thr Crrnliwe fenrhets ttflh ^ear^)nnk 
of the Dcpirtmeiil of iuptivisors and Direiiurs of Insiiueiiun (\A ashmgLon DC, 
National IdueUinn As.soLiation 1932) 

^ 'Iloyd N House Industrial Mmale, unpublished Dncior s Thesis [buversus of 
( hingo 1921 pp I jg 156 itk) 

Fdward L Munson The Management of Men (New \ork, Henr) Holt and Cum 
p my> Inc 1921) p 3 
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gent analysis can usually detect, and which when once detected are usuaHy 
capable of being corrected 

It will be noted ihat the two foregoing icfercnces aie from the liter ii- 
ture of .ndustry It is a sciious aiticism of the etluc.iliorial profession that 
this vital problem has been attacked hardly at all m the field of education 
There ai e, however, a few limned piescntatioiis Lliat have been made b\ 
school workeis, and these will be summaiized shortly 

Psyc}\ologi(a] bases of wniale Morale is not only a desirable but a 
desired condition What arc the general psychological incentives and 
Liigcs that lie at the routs of moiale? The following list ol desiics is 
iMsed on the excellent siiidv earned on several years ago by White 

The desire 

a Ifjr pisticc indi\idu.il and group 
h Foi ufogniiion 

r For stimiiUiiiig le.iikisliip person il md institunondl loyalty 
fl To siiisfv ones sense of aclntvtnieni 
t lor sttuiuv ihrough idjusinuni lo ones job 

Sciutinv of these items alioids a ])i(Jiminai> mow of the (ondiiions mult] 
which morale will develop Before turning to a listing of stimulants and 
( 1 ( ptessants, the reader will gam further insight ihiough scrutinv of the 
(vidnues of rnoiale oi of its absence 

P\ycIinl(>{fU n! andenref of the fnfserKe or nbsencr nf mo^nU \ ^cry 
good statement is found in Smalls sludv of exerutne abilitv Umler 
good conditions all levels ol woikeis vvill deailv manifest ilu follovMiig 
attUiules 

1 H( IS cniluisi isiK ,ni(l silf-conndeni Me respects his nwn judgment "ind is 
culling both to nitikc decisions and lo irrcpt full responsibilitv fr>r mv 
(ouisc nf icLion nhich tliev involve 

2 He likes Old iisjKris those in aullioniv over him iiicl Ins fellow wtnkcrs 
mil IS LonfidcnL that ihc\ like .iiid uspeiL Inin He is je clous ot tlieir ^ood 
opinion ind is c ueful to be vvorthv of it 

s\ He enjoys his work ind takes juM pride in its cju.ilitv ind in his .ibilitv lo 
ircomplish results He believes tint those in cuthoritv apjntiiiitr this 
ibilit) nnd he will go to endless puns with difhcult jnoblems in order lo 
•u Loiiijilish results whieh isifl jciscily ihur esteem md loiificlciuL 

4 U he IS sure of ihe hi^h regnd in which he is held by his cmplovcis he is 
confident of the iLtciiiion of his position and iJie iecunty of his hilure He 
IS free from worry eliecrfuJ opliniislic, ind contented He is iible to enjov 
his leisure beeiusc he leaves his business problems at his olfiee 

Before making application to educational work we muAt again note 
that the statements above are drawn from business organizations 
Authority is stressed, and there is appaicnt some propaganda designed 

2 T Leonard D ^Vhite CondfCiotis of Municipal Employs mtnt in Chicago (Citv of 
C Imago 1925) 

-is Sumner G Small ‘Hosv to Develop i'xeculive A.bility Through Personalil), 
hidust)ial Management, Vol 61 (February 1921), pp 115 116 
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to keep employeei. happy as employees In education we must substitute 
the term leadership for authoiity and stirss more the cooperative relation 
ship than that of cmployei and employee Intelligently interpreted, how- 
evei, the four items supply valuable iruidami 

Obviously the aLtitudcs of persons of pool morale aic the opposite of 
those stated Smalls statements are icpioduced below because they are 
more than mere re\ersals of the positive points The detaih supply mucli 
additional guidance 

1 They lack enthusiasm and sclf-confidcnn They ivoid derisions or respon 
sibility ,^l^^ays attempting to pass the decision and responsibility to those 
over them, even preferring to iic^cept ihcir snap judgintni and to proceed 
on a course they know to be luong raifier dim to art on their own initia 
live Ihev feel thes will obiain liule iredil foi (oiiecL iction but kncn\ 
they will be highly censured foi nusiikis md L\cn It ii the loss of iliLe 
positions 

2 They dislike ind do not itsptd then superims or fellov ^sorktrs with the 
exception of a few in i clique foiincd tlefinsisely for inutuil proLcclinn 
They letl that the blame for all niisl ikes is sluhcil to their shoulders by 
ihnr superiors or fellow workcis loi the pinposc ol ath inrini’ iheir cause 
■ind discrtditing them in the eyes of the inanigtineni 

1 They dislike their work and take little pride in it loj it is seldom com 
mended Tliey think rhcniinagcrs fail to ippretuit then ability they dis 
like to tatkk anything wliidi iiu\ result in ciitiusin and ilie furiliei 
jeopardy ol iheii positions ind iliev concenirau ihtir energies in ivoiding 
or (ontt ding ihose matters whidi have betn ilie subject of past tensuie 

1 They arc sure they lack standing with the iri iniignneni ind aie eonstantU 
in danger of losing their positions Ihey an wonted depressed pcssi 
Tiiisiu ind unhappy Then leisure is elouded by worr> iboui the uneer 
taints of then fiiuue 

With lilt change of soiiii woitls aiul inieipieidtions these jioints are of 
value in eonsichring the iiinule ol school woiktrs 

Fat tors inirniral to tfu development of moiale An early objective 
study of moiale is the one by While ri lured lo above This was an ex- 
Lcnsive, eaicfully analytic investigation o! ihc iaetors influencing morale 
among inunicipal employees in Chieago Piaetualh all his jioinis aie 
(liiLctly ripplieable to ilii sdiool-' 

CiOndiiions depressing iiioraie 

1 Lack ol recognition 

2 Lark of proper and uiiiioiin discipliiu 

3 Handicaps to development of iniuaUve 

4 Absence of a coinmoTi social life among the group 

5 Maladjustmenc of salaries individual and group 

6 Inequality and maeeuraey in results of efhciciicy ratings 

7 Prevalence of puliiical inlluence in determining appointments, promo 
tions regrading of positions assignments, ^nd other phases of personnel 
managenicnt 

'» While ap nt pp p H 
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Anderson points out that certain piohibitions and inieifeiences with 
a teacher’s private life are destructive of moiale He cites ihc following^ 

1 Prohibition against such recreations as card playing and dincing 

2 Positive re(|uirenients, such is church 'iticnclance ind Sunday School 
teaching- 

j Proscription of mainage, or following certain outside iriteiesis deemed to 
interlere with school work 

4 Attempts to secure increased coininunity ser\iLL from the teacher by re 
quinng that she li^e in the district remain in it o\ct sscckcnds etc 

5 Demands of oath' taking flag saluting, and other scrbalisms growing out 
of a grossly mistaken idea of patriotism 

6 Rules against giving or receiving gifts 

The Ameiicnn Association of School Admniist)nto]s list^ the factors 
which break moiale The American Associaiion nf Sthiiul VihninisLi atois 
list^ the factors that break moialt as follows ‘ 

1 Public lack of regard for teachers .ind the leacliing piiilessinn 

2 Lack of fnctlom ol speech and action aciordtd piihlir employees 
^ Restnriinn on noniLiching aciuities 

\ Work with ininiaiurt minds 
5 Intangible ouuoines 

G Faukv schutjl organizition md adminisiration 

7 In uU(|ii lU s ilaiies 

Using ilic fou going and oihti fragnu niai \ disiiissions as basts we 
may oigani/c .i list of faciois mimical to moiali 

I Factors in Community I tft 

\ I ick of (omnumifs rcsptci and loopci iiinn 
li L uk. of oppon unity for ch sir iblc soci il life 
C I Tfk of comlort iblc and clesirihle Ining (ju n tcr>< 

D Presence ol unncctssnv risirainis prohihiiions md intcrferenies with 
pm itc li\ c s 

II Fic (ors 111 Ihrinltlligcnt \dministi iiion and SiipirMsirm 

\ I ailurc Co orient new si iff r iciiiln rs sn i ills or pjolr>isinn tills 
h I iiiurL lo in\ itL p iriicij) uion in poliis and jrl.in ni iking I iilure Co rci 
ognizc rontnbiilions or good uadiing 
C f iilure to iminCain tonsisienils i sound dtknsihle pnlicy ol .idministn 
tion incl supervision 

n Fukirc lo miintun i sound eniplosinem siiuatinn 

I Sekcrion ippmuiineni pionioiion on capnfimis peisonal or pulii 
ical bases uncleseived ipjroinliiu ills and promotions political inter 
leicnce widi tecJiiucaj fiiiicvs 
j LasimiiiuLc assigiimciits and iramlers 
j, Maladjustment of salaries 

4 Too short contriHuil peiiods insecurity nf tenure 
^ Rapid turnover ol both administrative supervisory staff and teaching 
group 

"'ffarl W Anderson Hamstringing Our Teachers ’ Atlantic Monthly, Vol 141 
(Maich 1930), pp 390397 

31 - Carroll E Reed and others Morale for a Free IVorld, Twenty Second Yearbook 
of the American Assoriation of School Administrators (Washington, DC National 
Education Association 1944) pp 238246 
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6 Absence of reLirement or pension plan 

7 Restriction or absence of sick leave, of sabbaticals for travel or study 

E Failure to supply good working conditions properly constructed build 

jngs properly equipped rooms laboratories and playgrounds, proj>ei 
sanitary facilities, adequate and comfortable letinng rooms for relaxa- 
tion, etc 

k Failure to supply ambitious, enthusiastic, technically adequate profes- 
sional leadership 

Factori> favorablt to the development of moiale Turning once again 
lo White s study, the following methods ol stimulating morale applicable 
to the school arc selected from his total list (i) systematic lecognition, 
(u) better organization and pioccduics ol managcmcnl, (3) grcatci op 
poitunity ('4) survey of physical coiuliiions (5) survey and 1 cadjustment 
ol salaries, (h) adequate and Ian distijdinc (7) desirable social hie (8) 
leadership by those in positions of .luthoiity 

III Hocking’s very inteu sling piagmatu analysis of moiale he sug 
{^(sts a number ol factors which wi may apjily to school tondilions Ht 
states that morale is enhanced by (1) piopti time in which to accomplish 
work, (2) good physical condilions (1) coufuleiuc in one’s skill and 
ability, (4) iLspett and cooperation fioni the lomniuniiv, (5) ehmination 
of liKLion (6) appeals to the imagin ition and imbition 

Doisey suggests that moiale will bt imjiiovtd if (1) teaLhei’s load 
assignments au fan (2) theie aie good physual sin 1 oiiiulings theic 
IS saiit sLipeiMsion, (j) piopci salaiv, tcnuir and nintmtni prosisions 
(■5) sabbatical ycais, ((») suk Ua\es and (7) hill rrtdii giMii (or all 
pal ticipation and contribution Similanty in the fiiidnigs ol dilfeient 
Studies IS significaiu 

The imdirnn Association of School Idminihixitfns \ng[r<\fs mouilf 
building pjadiKS The American AssociUion ol School AdminisLi atni s 
suggests the following iiiotalL-biiilding piaetiees 

1 Mutual support from other si iff members 

2 Effective organization of teachers 

^ Conmiunily leadership in projects for hum'in betterment 

4 Worthy objectives 

Oddly enough none of die studies 01 discussions iiuntioii health as 
a sepaiaLe and distinct factor in morale, however, 11 is iinquesiinnably 
indicated by a dozen or so of the iiems which are listed Hence, we may 
emphasize health as a piimc requisite lor morale 

The following outline presents most of the essential factois in the 
maintenance of morale 

W E Hoeking Moiale and Its Enemies (New Haven, Conn \,i]l University 
I’less igiH) p 1 j2 

Susan M Dorses I'lnmoting Friendliness m School Relationships The Nnhon’s 
Schuulij Vol r, (Apiil i4Jo) pp 41 44 

Reed and others op cit jip 246 253 
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I Leadership in Community RelaUonships 

A Secunng community recognition and respect for the school and its 
workers 

B Providing, in so far as an administration can, opportunities for adequate 
and desirable social life 

C Aiding in the secunng of adequate and comfortable living conditions 
D Mmimi/ing, in so far as an administration can unnecessary and unwar 
ranted restrictions upon and interferences with private lives 
II Leadership in \dministration and Supervision 

A Maintaining a consistent policy and practice of orienting all new staff 
members socially and prolessionally 

B Inviting and providing for continuous participation in policy- and plan- 
making recogni/ing contributions and suggestions 
C Maintaining a consistent and rational policy of administration and su 
pervision, thus making for confidence and security 
D Maintaining i sound employment policy 

1 Selection appointment and promotion on the basis of objective 
techniques and merit 

a Assignments and transfers made with due regard to the difficulties 
ind necessities oi jirepiring lor and idjuMing in a new situation 

3 An adequate salary schedule based on principles reasonably auto- 
matic in (iperuion, and uiih in open top 

4 Reasonable security ol (enure and .isoidancc of .innuil elections ind 
contr Ids 

r, Elimination of causes of rapid or too great lurnover in so far as pos 
siblc 

() V retirement pension, or annuity plan 

7 A 1 iir policy of sick leave, reasonable eist ol security sabbaticals for 
travel or studv 

Syprnijsion and the mawtenanre of moialt SiijKi \ ision has a veiy 
special place, if not the crucial place in clevcloping moialc Wc ma\ 
ritall at ihis point all that was said in Chajitn II dbiinl the piinciples 
anti tc‘chni(jues of democracy which arc at the lieari of this problem 
In conclusion we picsent a set of suggestions for the supervisoi in 
nioi ale work 

SnprrinsoT'i wtll contribute to morale 

1 Through manifesting faith and confidence in all then co workers 

2 Through evpertness in professional leadership displavrd (Teachers will 
have confidence in and work freefy with supervisors who are knovsn tn 
be experts ) 

Through a willing and unselfish expenditure of time and energy in 
meeting problems and in rendering service 

4 Through ninintaming a policy of cooperative attack and solution in all 
problems and tasks 

5 Through inviting the participation of given individuals and grnups in 
terms of the training, abilities, and attitudes of those individuals and 
groups (Thus tasks and problems will be entered upon with reasonable 
assurance of success with resultant effect upon morale ) 

6 Through giving full public credit for all contributions 

7 Through judging contributions, suggestions, and results achieved in 
terms of the persons concerned and the conditions involved instead of 
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hy some arbitniy standard, through objective data and standards how- 
ever fra^entary instead of by personal or capricious standards 
S Through leadership and administration which is kindly, sympathetic, 
and cooperative, and at the same time objective and impartial 
9 Through providing every opportunity and facility for the exercise of 
freedom, initiative, and experimental attack upon problems and tasks 

If morale is absent or seems to be disintegrating, the workers concerned 
-thould immediately, (1) locate and define the fault, (2) make a diagnostic 
analysis of conditions creating the weakness (3) foimiilate cooperatively 
definite measures fur correction of the condition, and (4) apply these 
measures, that is, do something aboui it All Loo often morale woik is 
confined to vague, sentimental appeals ant! evangelical exhortations \t- 
tion IS an excellent morale buildei 

A wealth of material on morale is developing currently in both in 
dustrial and educational situations Tht following list is but a sampling 
of the wide variety available 

Cralll, Robert T and Burton, Willnm H, ‘An Fxaminalion of Factors 
Stimulnling or Depressing Teacher Morale,” CaUfomia Journal of Elemen 
iaty Education Vol 7 (August pp 7 14 Listing of specific factors 

logether with description ol t(rhni(|u( for studying the problem 
GuiDiN C S and RuTTtNULRt H J The Dynamics of luduHiial Democracy 
(New Yolk Harper & Bros 

Hou^ir f David What People \[ani fioui Bunness (New York McOrtw Hill 
Book Company Inc, iqjH) Vn iiiiporiini and enlightening iiutlv 
Lhwiis Kurt LiPPiTT Ron dd and Whim R k Paiicrns oJ Aggressive Be 
haMor 111 Lxperimciitallv Crcitcd Social Cliniuci. Juumal of Social Pry- 
r/jo/ogy, Vol 10 (Ma) njpj) pp 271 2()() Vn t\j)Liimciual study in 
classroom procedure but with direct implications lor morale 
Rofthi isHfRGi R F J, and ndiers, Maimgement and the fVoiko (Cambridge, 
Mass , Harvard University Press iqjij) One of the most remark iblc studies 
available 

Taylor trank J Fitting the Worker to the Job, The Kendn't Diged, Vol 
40 (January 1942), pp 12 16 Condensed irom future (| inuary 1912) 
Waison Gootlwin Tht Surprising Discovery ol Morale' Piogrciui/e Eduen 
lion, Vol 19 (January 1942), pp j^-ii An inierprctive desciiption of the 
Ructhlisbergei study with extensive ipplicdiion to education 


SECTION 7 

EFFICIENCY OF LEARNING FACTORS IN TEACHER GROWTH 

The principles of learning suggest yet utlier conditions essential for 
teacher growth Learning to teach is a form of learning just as much as 
learning certain facts of history, how to work with other people effec- 
tively, or how to drive an automobile, and as such it is subject to the 
general principles of learning laid down by competent authorities In an 
earlier section of this chapter we discussed certain attitudes, understand- 
ings and habitual modes of behaving that may act as controls over what 
one does or does not do What one may do in any particular learning- 
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teaching situation will depend in part upon the demands of the situation, 
in part upon the persons involved— their interests, capacities, and per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies— and in part upon the principles of learning, 
teaching, and supervision that we hold to be true There are no standard 
tricks of the trade equally applicable to all persons, pui poses, and situa- 
tions The choice of effective learning here under discussion furnish one 
set of controls that one may employ in the guidance of learning activities 
of teachers 

Sources of information on important principles of learning It is not 
our purpose to reproduce here the many excellent lists of principles of 
learning already a\ailab]e in the literature of education For these the 
reader is referred to such volumes as 

DASHfLLL John l\ederick fundamentalt of Genfral Psychology (Boston, 
Houghton Mifllm Company 

Davis, Robert A , Ptychology of Learning (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com 
p.iny Inc, ]gH5) 

McCoNNiii 1 R ind others The P^yihology of Leauiing loityFirst Yea)- 
book of the National Society for the Siutly of Fdutaiion (BlooimufJ ton, 111 , 
Public School Puhli«.hing Co 1912), Part 11 
McGrocH John V The Psytholo^y of Humn)) (New York Long 

mans Green Ks Co , 1942) 

MuRPHt Lais, ind Laud Henry, £mo/romi/ Inclors ni Lea)ni’tg (New York 
Coluiubi i Uni\Liuty Press 191 j) 

Gails Arthur I and others Edmalional (New Yoik The Mat 

milhin Company K)ii) 

Burion W H The GuufancL of Leatnmg 4 clivilies (Nlw ^oik D Appleton- 
Ceiuuiv Coiiipaii) Inc, 194*1) 

In tliLSL and oLhci vohiincs, supciMsois and tLathcis will find much 
helpful miUtrul on it at lung and karning liow 10 teach Siiortir lists ol 
principles will be found in Chapter IX All of these piinciples have ini 
plications for leaiiiing Lo Lcaeh, and we liope that the icadci will eome 
to make moie general use of them Six ol these principles of pailieular 
importance m facilitating teacher growth ha\e been chosen for emphasis 
here 

The leoiTiiTig exfjeiietice must glow oul of a fell need I his jiriiuiple ol 
learning has aheady been implied in tiu distnssion ol the motualional 
factors in the improvcmcnL program discussed earliei in this chaptei 
Supcrvisois may see the need of some suggesUd impio\imenL teatheis 
frequently do not In Chapter VIII and the earliei poi tions of this ehap 
ter, ways and means of assisting teachers to discover their own needs were 
discussed They must not only discovct needs, but they must diseovci 
them in such a manner that they see then importanee This feeling of 
importance or of the necessity of doing something must be genuine if 
the many obstacles and the inertias that block piogrcss are to be over 
come Another way of emphasizing this same point is to say that supei- 
Msion slioiild be goal centeied and piiipnsrfu] 
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Interest is an important factor in learning Interest in any given activity 
arises from many different facts and conditions In the first place, every 
normal human being tomes into the world with certain very definite 
biological urges, drives, oi whatever else one cares to call them These 
biological urges,''" such as hunger, thirst, sex and so forth, are tangible 
things, generally found in all human beings They constitute merely a 
'starting point as the individual matures and his social contacts broaden, 
these urges take on many different forms In general, new intciests arise 
from old interests For a new interest to emcige it must first serve as an 
effective means to some valued end or goal II the means is an important 
one, if it satisfies the purpose to which it is put (and there may be many 
purposes), and if the final ouicomc is saiislattoiy and mccLs with soutii 
approval, a new interest may arise Ii would ajijieai that all new iiiLcrcsts 
emerge horn old interests in some such fashion as described above and 
that such a pnnnple is true foi all— pupils teachcis. and supervisors 
Supervisois fietpicntly fail to provide ihe conditions that lead to an 
interest in teaching and in the improvtinint of teaching methods Under 
jnopir Icadciship most Lcatheis should develop sinceie interest in teach- 
ing and impiovement 

Sattsfncfiun and rutrett mu^t nttfnd Ihe tinrhing ad The principle 
of saLislaeiioii .ind success is frequently violated bv those who w’ould help 
renrhers Ji js noi uncommon loi btginning aatluis foi example, to be 
given assignments completely beyond then training experience and 
maturity— assiginnenrs that inevitably !«ad to trouble Many experience 
difficiiliHs will) (lisdplini man\ find vei> disii’ /?ing Imutarions placed 
upon their personal habits and ways of hving many find themselves 
denied tilings that lhc> v lUu much more ih m uadiing The total effect 
IS cousidciablt unhappiness a sense of jncoinpetcnc), and faiJuie The 
continued impci viousiit ss of many supervisois sujiei iiUcndcnts and 
boards of education to things of this sort have led to no end of discouiage- 
incnt on the pait of teachcis TJic job to be riont needs to be managed 
in such ti m.uiiiir that success and genuine satisfatiinn may aittnd 
leaching 

Teacheis chffej in intoeHs, needs, and capacities, and piovisiov must 
he liiadi foi ihesc different es in ihe impiovement piogiam No piineiple 
of good teaching has been so generally violated in the field of supei vision 
as the pjiiKipk of individual differences In a very real wav. supervision, 
by means of bulk tins, Leaelieis’ meetings, and confciences as commonly 
employed, is mass instruction of a sort now generally discaidcd in the 
instruction of pupils In the use of these common means of supervision, 
teachers are treated as if their needs were all alike That such a thing 
should happen is, of course, inheienl in the tiaduional approach to 
supervision rather than upon the relation of these means to the ends 

Artluu I Gates Psycholo^ for Studenis of ^duratwti (Rci'iseil edUion, New 
York The Macmillan Company 1931) 
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served For many supervisors, teachers’ meeting^s are only \agucly a means 
to an end, they have become in a very real sense ends in thtmsehes It 
would seem relatively certain that they were not thinking of helping 
individual teachers Though this type of supervision is not without 
merit, it should be clearly recognized that it is of the mass instruction 
pattern and subject to all of the shortcomings of this type of instruction 
There are many ways in which the individual needs of teachers can be 
recognized One of the earliest recognitions of the fact that not all 
teachers should be 'treated alike in their training was by Kyte who 
introduced into his text a special discussion of supervision for different 
types new teachers, weak teachers, and superior teachcis This is valuable 
and in keeping with the situation as it is observed m praLtice It is hoped 
that supervisors may keep at least these three fundamental different tvpes 
of teachers in mind as they plan for the continued training of teachers 
in sciiice It has been the purpose of this volume to employ however, 
not merely group methods of providing for individual dilferenres but 
to carry the application to the point of adapting the means, methods 
and matcuals lo the interest, needs and capacities of individual tcaclurs 
Moie will be said about this in a later section of this chaptei on limita- 
tions in what mav be done growing out of the character of the person 
mvohecl in the impiovenienc program 

Learning is leociing and theie can he no learning without it Another 
very impottant psychological piinnplt someiimcs foigotteii oi otherwise 
oveilooked m learning is the principle of reaction There can be no 
leaining unless there are leactions to the conditions about one This 
principle has wide application to leaining to teach In the hrst plact 
no mere routine performance of the teaching act itself will educate It is 
not the gloss amount of cxpeiicncc that counts but the amount of 
analyzed experience There must be reacting, and this fiequently can be 
made much more effective by directing the learner’s attention to the 
significant aspects of the experience in progress Psychology abounds with 
illustrations of activities long pei formed without attention and not 
learned Another very important application of this principle arises in 
the use of observational techniques Persons frequently fail to learn 
because significant acts of Leaching pass by unnoticed One way to sriinu- 
late the learner's reactions to the significant elements of a learning situa 
tion IS to call liis attention Lo them This principle also applies to such 
techniques as teachers’ meetings If teacliers are Loo iired to listen, are 
bored, or otherwise not interested in the subjects discussed with them in 
teachers' meetings, there may be a minimum of learning In general, all 
learning involves reacting • 

Knowledge of progress is an important condition foi effective learning 
One of the more important principles of learning generally violated oi 

30 George C KyLe, How to Supervise (Boston Houghton Mifflin Company, ig^o) 
PP 3B3 457 
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neglected in teacher eduraiion is that of knowledge of progress Thorn 
dike has shown in his experimental studies of learning ” little or 
no progress is marie in learning when the subject is uninformed as to his 
progress Though similar studies have not been earned on with teachers, 
the principle would appear equally applicable to learning to teach The 
general violation of this piinciplc of effective learning arises partly out 
of the fart that the importance of the principle has not been generally 
iccognizcd and parti) out of the fact that supervisors have been generally 
without adequate instiuments foi ihr measuiemcnt ol leaching efficiency 
The sub|c(tive evahiaiions mad( bv llic ttachei himscll and the supci- 
Msor, Irom timt to tunc ma^ hx the inapjjiojn laie responses instead of 
the light responses The means ol evaluating teacher growth have been 
discussed in Chapter VIII 

Some (omment^ on the uu of principles tn facihtnli'ng teacher growth 
Educational principles constiturc one of the important controls o\er 
behavioi to which reference lias been made frequently in thii volume 
Our purpose in this chapter has been to discuss some? of the general 
features ol the program lor facilitating tcachci growth Wc said earl) 
in the ehaptei that wc would stait witli needs Then we emphasized ont 
set of conditions namely, some of the immediate onvnonmenial factors 
that may limit nr facilitate teacher growth l*ollowing this wt reviewed 
ilirce seis ol pcisonal factors thai mav condition teacher growth, namely 
(i) those mote oi less stable qualilics of tht ptison such as intelligente, 
common sense and adaptabiliiv (2) those mou ediuable specific knowl- 
edges skills, attitudes ideals, interests and app) cciations that act as 
(onttoh ovd bchavioi, and (j) morale In the present section wc have 
emphasized tht importance of the piiiicipics of tconoinical learning in 
facilitating teacher growth, in the marciiah to follow inuncdiately wt 
shall diSLuss some principles of Icadciship What one may wisely do in 
any particular situation will depend upon (1) the need or purpose, (2) 
the sous of persons involved, (3) the principles of learning, teaching 
and leadership that we hold to be true, and finally (j) the limiting 
aspects ol the immediate situation The puneiple then is one of tht 
rnipoi tani general guides to what to do and how to proceed in facilitating 
teacher growth 


SFCTJON S 

PRINCIPLE OF LEADERSHIP THOUGHT TO FACILITATE 
TEACHER GROWTH 

Types oE factors to be considered here The final set of facilitating 
lactors to be considered here are those relating to the quality of leadei 
ship piovided in school situations The general principles of leadership 


ftTt 1_ TWoTtk^vVe TuTiAnmpnltils oj 1 i amine fNcw Nork, Bureau of Puhlicalions 
Xeachers College Columbia llnivcisit> iq^a) 
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have already been discussed in Chapter III \ number of statements of 
the principles of leadership as applied to teacher growth have appeared 
in the literature of education The statement below, which may be taken 
as representative of the emphasis in this field, is based upon statements 
by Corey, Goslin and Spears 

1 Leadership should be problem centered Necessity develops novel ap 
proaclies, people v»ork best when what they do seems important 

5 Ihe need for ^roup action must be felt by those participating in the un- 
dertaking It must not be imposed from without or above 

^ Start luheie the gioup ir Croups are usually quite heterogeneous iii many 
respects they differ in readiness capacity, and the energy that they bring 
to bear upon v^hat is to be done 

4 Slow progrcM n the luh Red learning which involves changes in prac 
titcs lather than changes in vcrbaliraiions never comes quickly 

3 -ictually do wmelhtng Guard against the enervating tendenev to dis 
course and discourse until everyone is disgusted with chatter ind anvious 
to do something else 

6 As fni nr por\ih!e the actmty rhojild be of a (oopnntive sort inT;o/i^i7jg 
wide pnitiripntfoii finm those ronceined Get tcrichers pupils and niem 
hers of the rominunitv all working logeihei 

7 The JeadiTship must slwiulofe those concerned to the best of which they 
me (apfihle It should le'ease energy, not bottle it up 

H / (adf)\hip IS cnnstnyitly ahti to new oppoilMniius to do and (trow The 
task must lie ipisrouhed vmUi creative nnagindlion 

y Thf ijinft/i \ho\ili( (inplo's the pitiuiple of nllfinale leadeiship Cict as 
m'lnv cliHtreni [ifisons is possible into positions of Uddershtp 

JO A fret exchange of ideo\ is basic to gioup n< lion \s lar as possible those 
attempting to express ideas sliuuld have a lug]) sense of fiirness objectiv 
uy, irid iiuLh 

11 Di\(ui\ions should bf jashiuned out of the conihined tlnnhnig of those 
affecitd Deiriocraev must supplant .luiJiuiiOu jaiii:>m 

12 Coidial initipeisonul ulationshtps aic impoitani Teachers who know 
and like one another personally aie nmrt ajU to ch inge as a consequence 
of group action than arc teachers who inierj)rel t proiessiona] difference 
in puiiiL of view as a personal attack 

ij The gioup should (niouiagt. conslnul d'aluation Lvaluation is impor 
taut jji Jiidiealing boili mccis and progress m meeting these needs 

14 Good uioids aie nctcssaiy Good terse permanent records of group 
acLonipli.shnients should he scrupulously kepi 

Space docs not pcimit eommeiU upon ilusi seveial principles indi 
vidually They die dll impoitdnt however, diul worthy of wide dcecptancc 
and application We would hkt to cjiiphaAJ^e the' importance of group 
action 

-sSiepheiiM Curey 'Coupeiative Staff Work,” 5c/ioof J?pvieu» Vol 52 Qune 1944) 
PP 335 345 

SB W t, Guslin Wlicii \Vl Work 1 o^^ethcr, Educatiui al Leadership Vol 11 
(January, 1944) pp 221 aaq 

Harold Spears and others. Leadership at IVork, Ftfletnlh Yearbook of the Depart 
ment of Siipervisois and Directors of Instruction (Washington DC National Educa 
tion Association 1943) 
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The importance of group actum The fori going statement emphasizes 
the importance of group action The idea is not new by any means, but 
a tremendously impoitant one in a democratic order The Greeks, partic- 
ularly those of the Penclean peiiod, provided a large amount of group 
participation m the formulation of public policy, the English-speaking 
people have from early Medieval times fought loi freedom of speech and 
group participation in governmental affairs The town meetings of New 
England arc illustrative of the struggle for and practice of democracy in 
public affairs Of all of our public institutions, the schools have been 
among the slowest to introduce democratic technitpies As one examines 
the literature relative to school praeiice over, say, a c]uartcr ol a tintury 
past, one finds, however, increasing eoneern over the piaet.ee of democ- 
lacy 111 formulating instructional policies and prngiams 

The scope of democratic thinking has been ni'Utmlly exiended in ilu 
last decade or so As early as i^2\, Barr reported uidesjnead use of tin 
eomniitiee system of jilaiuimg euriieula and ionises of study, and, iii 
Detroit, a ])lan for getting all tiaclurs to pai(jfi])arc in group planning 
for the public schools AVith his book, TtacJicj-Pupil Giles •*- 

gave new empliasis to pupil ))at tieipainni m planning Seveial good 
books upon community pauicipaiion in planning have appeared le 
cenlly Universities like the University of Wisconsin have employed 
democratic group planning techniques, as lai back as the mind of man 
runneth not to the contrary, in foimulating ])o]i(ifs, pl.inning curricula 
building buildingi, setting salarit s, and many foi ms of community service 
The reader will find many splendid examples of the giowing inteicst and 
practices of democratic group planning in leicnt upuits of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and veai books of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curiiculum Development^® 

Many of the aigumenls foi democracy have been based upon the Bill 
of Rights and the protective fcaiiircs of personal ic presentation AVi 
would like to emphasize here, however, not merely the desinbility of 
individual repi esentation from the |)Oint of view of the protection that 

VI \ S Dan Mikinit thi Course of Sliulv J (fuailuinaf Mfffifirl \ t)l ^ (iUa\ 
June i(|2t). pp ■^71 ‘J7H ^27 nfi 

H H Gilts, Ttarhcr P\if)if riannini’ fiNcw Voik H irppr Ditillurs iq|i) 
C»orilon \V DIatkwell Touwd ( ounnunily Undu Untiilm^ (W ishmf^ioii D( 
Anieiican Council on Lilut ilion iQ^s) 

Stephen 1 1 pier I he Teacher ihc '^chool, the Community BullLlin of the Com 
mission on Jciilier tihiLiiion (W isiiiUf^ion DC AineiiLaii Cmnuil on Iiliuilion 

Samuel Evcrcit, Tlic Cuiiifiiunity Sihonl (New York, D Ajipklon Cciuury Compan), 
Tiic iggH) 

E G Olsen School and Community (New York Prentice Hall Inc 

Charles E Piall and C Leslie Cusliinaii Teat her rducntion ni Strvite, prepared 
for the Commission on Teacher Education (Washinnion, DL, American Council on 
tducation, 1944) 

Paul Misner and olhcis Group Plaruiiiig in hducatinn JV4S Yearbook of the De 
piiliiieiiL uf Supervision and Cuirieulum Development (Wa^bin^ton, DC National 
Lduriiion Association, iq4,^ 
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It affords the individual but also from the point of viciv of getting good 
ideas and workable programs of action Education is a very complex 
process— as a matter of fact complex enough that it cannot be encom 
passed by a single individual What may appear complex, however, to 
the single mind need not be nearly so complex to the group mind When 
we leain how to use many minds effectively, many of the problems not 
now comprehended at all or comprehended paitially or pooily should 
be cleiily encompassed The physical sciences have used group thinking 
with great success, there is no reason to believe that it will not work 
with the complex pioblcms of human relations and education. 

SECTION p 

SOME SUMMARY STATEMENTS OF CONDITIONS 
ESSENTIAL TO TEACHER GROWTH 

Many persons have attempted to summarize the conditions essential 
to teacher growth One of the best recent summaries is one issued by a 
suli-comniuttc of the Noith Central Association of Colleges and 
Sttondai) Schools ■*'' Tins report emphasizes (i) the fact that the envnnn 
iiicru must be conducive to mavimum growth, (2) it must promote 
meiinl health, it must reltase energy, (4) it must rncourage demo- 
cratic cooperation on the part of all concerned, (5) it must piomote 
tlTtttive methods of problemsolving, and (6) it must provide maxiniuin 
oppoi tunities for crc.uive thinking The following fifteen criteria stated 
fioni the point of Mtw of cnviionmcntal factors in teacher growth are 
pTOjioscd bv the Association for evaluating the in-service education of 
teachers 

1 Tnsiivicc ediKiiion should encounge demnrratic cooperation of mem 
hrrs ol the leaching staff in the solution of problems 

2 In service cdiicitinn should provide ever increasing opportunities for 
tc uhers fn dcselop the ohdity to assume responsih/hty lor leadership in 
stiff activities 

3 Administraiion and organization should exist primarily for the purpose 
of coordination and record 

4 Leadership should he a function not a person and should pass from per 
son to person as such individuals have a creative contribution to make 

5 Pariicipatioii m and understandmg of school management should be 
guaraniccd to all in propoilion to their willingness to accept the respon 
sibility 

6 The administrator should be encouraged to conceive of his function as 
a CO worker and guide in the educative process 

7 Cooperativ'c planning should be encouraged, cooperative action should 
be the result, and cooperative evaluation and study should ensue 

B Sharing the rrsponsibililies of planning the work of the school sliould 
result from a philosophy of cooperative participation 

9 It should encourage teachers to share with each other and with pupils 

C A Weber, Basic AssumptionK for Fvahntinn of Techniques Employed in 
Secondary Schools for Educating Teacher, in Service North Central Atsonaiinn 
quarterly, Vol 17 (July, 1943), pp i9-*7 
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and prirLiUs ihe respcjnsibiliLy of planning the i\ork of die school evalu 
ating progress, and introducing changes in procedure 

10 It should encourage teachers, pupils, and parents to participate actively 
in curriculum planning 

11 It should guarantee that major decisions as to basic principles, objectives, 
score and organiration should be made cooperatively 

1^ It should encourage each member of the staft to will Inr every other mem 
ber of the staff that member’s highest good and to gi\e freely of his own 
serMccs to help secure thai highest good 

It should guarantee that each niembtrs wishes sh.ill lie given relatise 
> dnr Ijv llie group ind that siidi wishes sliill not be put aside 

I 1 It sliould develop group morale where evennne knows that his ideas aic 
respected wlicrc iiuh niendici knows that Ills itlc is must stand the tcsl 
of group consideration 

ifj It should cncoui igt every inimlicr oi the staff to be group conscious 
md to think of himscU is ni agent ol ihe group 

The following criicna were piopostd by the Association for evaluating 
the techniques einjiloyed lu the uistiviee ethicuiion oi tcacheis 

A Cuicna Relating to tlie Purposes of InStivice Education 

1 In service cchicatioii should be concerned with rciliinking and rccon 
structing the cdtu uioml piogi im 

s It should IjL coiucincd wiih cuniculum development 

% It should shed light upon the most recent developments in theories of 
learning and ihcir implic ition foi educntional practices 

4 It should he concerned with new developments incl new discoveries 
reg irding child growih and development 

5 It should be concerned with providing more 'idecjnue learning nn 
tcrnls more promising proceduics for linking leirning efltctive and 
more adequate evaluation of these maicnals ind piocedures 

6 The program should engtndei dcvelopiiuiu ol objectives consistent 
with pujul needs in the light ol the requiiements of a demoeratic soeittv 

7 It should pioniote rele uc hum iiaditional comses of study systems of 
gciulcs, promotions in irks aulhonlaiive adiiiinistraLion, and unsym 
pathetic attitudes on the part ol the school community 

8 It should cntouriige and foster selecting of subpe t matter on the basis 
of iiLcds, inieicsts and abilities of pupils 

9 It should engender continuous study ol pupiJs and locus attention upon 
pupil growth rather than upon subject matter 

B Criteria Relating to Factors Resident in the Itaeher 

1 li should engender sensitivity on tlie part ol the teacher to the full 
social signifieance of the task of the teacher 

2 It should engender a felt need lor th inge in the school program and 
foster release from traditional procedures 

3 It should engender a dynamic social outlook that recognizes the neces 
sity for changes in society and provides a signiRcant role for the school 
in bringing them about 

4 It should engender awareness of the social economic, and political 
problems of the community, both large and small 

5 It should encourage teachers to become careful students of adolescent 
childhood and to become experts in directing learning rather than 
experts in subject matter areas 

6 Ii sliould acquaint teachers with recent educational research in how 
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leirninfT takes place, methodii of teaching, etc , and should acquaint 
teachers with current educational periodicals and books dealing with 
the problems of education 

7 It should provide tor reviews of educational research and summaries of 
educational research and should encourage teacheis to become familiar 
with such material 

B It should encourage tLaihcis lu evaluate pupil giovvth in terms of 
these (jb)cctives 

9 It should encourage teachers to develop coopciatively a woiLing philoso- 
phv of education b ised upon scientific knowledge ind democratic 
orientation 

10 In-service education should begin with problems which arise out of 
ihc specific situation in the school 

11 In service education should result in the discovery of what actually 
constitutes the problem 

C Criteria RcHling to Methods 

1 It should provide foi participation in forums, meetings, and conferences 
on cuireni social pioblcins 

2 It should encourage ciitfiil, svsiliiiiuc study on the p irt of the entire 
staff uf the child s lioiut and the community 

^ It should cncoungc pirticipiuon in soudJly significant activity with the 
childicn in school and is citirens o! the community outside ol llu 
school 

I It should engender orginiraiion of all ihe social agencies ol the tom 
munity 

5 It should foster experimentation and evaluation o) cxpeiiments iiid 
should a(C|unnt teachers with the significant experiments in education 
lieing condiicicd or lecently completed in orhir sdiool siLuaiioas 

6 Ii should tncoiiragc the study ind discussion of Iciirning problems 
Ij iscd upon diieci experience in the clissioum siluations and should in 
lurn cuiicntlv dcteiimne die icdireeiion of such experiences 

7 Jhc ]Diogiam of inseivicc iducaiioii should engender eaieful study ol 
ihc child .s rniinnuiiitv 

B It should cncouiage leithcrs to s'udy nrcfully the developments in 
cuiriculum planning in other schools 

q It shfuild result in c ireful siudv of recent resenrrh in the general area 
of curriculum development 

10 In service cducuion should provide for sitii.iiions m which relevant 
ide IS 01 plans of action are eiiierniiied and discussed as possible w ivs 
ol solving pioblems 

M Inseivicc ediic ition should pinvide lui txperimeiii iiion with the plans 
of .uiion which have warnnud assertabihi) of success 

ill In service education should piovidc for evaluation of experiments in 
iciiiis ol die consequences in the light ol the b isic difficulties to be 
solved 

The criteria here proposed seem to be in harmony with those already 
proposed earlier in this chapter 

The teachers of the Colquitt County and Moultrie Schools (Georgia) 
summarized these conditions m answer to the question, What are some 
of the conditions conducive to teacher giowth? 

47 Maurice E Troyer and C Robert Face, fii'a/uation n? Teacher hriiiratu)}\ (Wash 
ington, DC American Council on FdiicaLioii igid 1 "" 1 '” 
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1 T caLlicrs grow when they have a feeling of achievement and when they 
havL the rtspLLt of uLhers 

2 Teachers gruvv uhen they stl up cletr and worthwhile purposes within 
their re ich 

3 [The] clarity of [the teachers] purpose increases as they see definite re 

suits in the li\es of students On the oiher hand as teachers tr) many 

types of things and see results they come to ha\e an increasing clarity 
of purpose that will act as a guide for future iction 

4 Teachers grow when thev hne m my varied free and open avenues of 
tomniiinic ition with others 

5 \ feeling of belonging to the group is necessary for teacher growth 

b Teachers must have freedom to experiment with their own hvpothcses 
and plans and must not be limited loo much by established procedures 

7 Teachers grow when school iciivitics arc centered around environmental 
problems 

8 Cooperative efforts among teachers in w'hirh thev feel themselves i pirt 
of the group, find common purposes ind work togeifiei to break down 
harriers make for teacher growth 

q Teachers grow as they patiitipue in expeiienres leading to an under 
standing of the total school program 

10 Teachers grow as thev Inve resprmsihilities thev are capable of jiilliUing 

n When person d matters are satisfuionlv ad)usud learliers tend to grow 

12 Teachers gross when they are woikiiig in yobs thev ait trained to handle 
and for which they are enioiionallv ind phvsic illv idaptid 

IS) Te.icheis grow as thev aie able to develop graduiDv md when thev do 
not liave to Lake on dunes and responsilxliijcs ilu y nc not icadv to 
issiime 

14 Free and easy icl itionships with thildien pronioU iLiditr growili 

15 Icidicrs grow when they find economic sccurilv ind have snllincnt monev 
to live the good lilc, to buy (lit snidl tilings nntssarv to nuntil eisc 
ind ulien they do not hive to ni ikc tc idling i cnniinual battle against 
penuiy 

Ihis suiniiury niatle by ttachtis m the fit Id is eonspiLuously Irctil iruni 
the aecusatioiTs of "theoiy and “imposition 

Individuol problem soItuk^ tie ri means in si If nripTmirmcnt have 

emphasized in the imniediateh preceding pages of this chapter the imjiui 
Lance of group action It is probably tiue that no pcison cvii piogiisscs 
veiy fai, liowcvet 111 tlu difficult 11 1 ol leaching wiLlioui becoming a 
(aicfiil student of its many iiitucacics This the intneslcd teacher w^ill do 
icgardlcss of outside assistanec Such study and irnpiovcmcnt may be 
tairied on at lea.si ihite levels (1) the level of intidenla] observation, 
(2) the level of svsieniatie nivestigition, and (j) the level of controlled 
research All thiee ol these ajDpioachcs to learning niav be valuable in 
the hands of the alcit teachti We wish to emphasize here the impoitance 
of pioviding teachers with oppoi tuiiities to study their own felt needs, 
both incidentally and systematically, as in classroom research Out of 
the systematic study of ones own pioblcms, tcacliers should learn much 
about how pupils learn and grow, and effective methods of helping them 
leaehers will find the systematic type of investigation a time consuming 
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but valuable experience Never to have had an experience of this sort is 
10 have missed something of great worth With proper safeguards the 
field of classroom experimentation and investigation opens up to teachers 
an activity of tremendous import for the future of the teaching profession 
This activity must, of course, be counted in the teacher’s load 

Teachers as well as supervisors should be alert to sec and solve prob- 
lems The tendency in instructing pupils is to introduce more learning 
ol the problem solving type In general, the results appear beneficial 
Theic is every icason to believe that the use of similar methods in 
learning to teach or in guiding those who would learn to teach should 
also bring worth w'hile results ivcrvthing possible should be done b) 
supeivisois to help teachers to acquire a problem-solving attitude toward 
the piobicms of learliing and to attack these pioblcms systematically 
\ point was made in Chapter VIII of the fact that the principles of learn- 
ing derived fiom laboiatory rcseaich must not be accepted as a matter 
of f.iet and applied to the less well controlled conditions of classroom 
instruction without furthci tests in the rlassioom^® If this is a fact, and 
It appears to he so, then teachers and supervisors should only accept 
the Ksults ol laboiatmy icsiareh subjeet to verification To assure them 
sth(s that thtsc lahoratoiy derived geneiah/auons hold iiue foi the less 
well tontiollecl conditions ol the rlassioom, tcacJicrs must plan for the 
stematie stiidv ol these generalizations undei actual teaching conditions 
1 he geneial subject of tlu cxpeiiinental study of sujicrvision and teach- 
ing will be (lisrusseil in Chapter XVll 
Some illustrations of improvement programs There arc many reports 
of aitciiipts to apjdy ihcsc ncwei contepis of teacher education to concrete 
Ic iriiing teaching situaiions available in the liteiaturc of education Cur- 
1 iruhim-dev cJopmeni programs arc inercasingl) the vchjrle for staff irn 
piovcment I'wcj sucli dhistrntions aic presented below 1 he examples 
are chnsen fiom wulciv diffeicnt areas and leadeiship 

Th( Done County cinijciihim piojert 7 he West Dane County 

euiiiculum piojert is a part ol the Wisconsin curriculum program, from 
which It secured its nnginal impetus The general plan of the curriculum 
project was ouilincd by the State Committee in a special bulletin called 
'The Task of the School,' cooperauvely developed through wide partic 
ipation Following the guide piepaicd by the Curiiculum Guiding 
Committee^" the county superintendent of schools took the first step 
by railing together a county meeting at w'hich time the project was 
discussed To cut down on travel the A^^cst Dane County teachers were 
grouped into seven community gioups of about thirty-five teachers each 
A chairman and a secretary were elected by each group of teachers 

A S Barr An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supennuon (New 
York, D Appleton Century Company Inc, 1931) 

« Gordon N MacKenzie and others. ‘Ihc Tisk of the School, ’ RuIIeiin No 1 Cm 
nculum Guiding Committee (Madison Wis Slate Department of PiihJic Insiiuruon 
^945) 
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These se\en chairmen, the secreianes, and the resource leaders were 
or^nized, under the county superintendent of schools, to form a liaison 
committee for the general oversight of the project'"’ This committee 
representing the teachers and others conceined prepared detailed direc- 
tions for ihc planning of area meetings, a statement of the functions of 
chairmen, secrctanes, and resource leadeis, and a list of topics for four 
area meetings The following topics were suggested bv the Committee 
for discussion during the first yeai of ihe projett 

Mreting^s in October pcrsomlity {hincterisiirs jrULrLsts, aptitudes ,ind 

abtliuci ol children 

Noa ember (leinuLiatic practices in d issrotim proccduies 
I’ebruarv he lUIi— pcisonal and public mcntil and physical 

Mardi ch inges in y\h.u the school offers and ihe need lor 

extended serxiccs 

Although each group w.is autonomous, ihc I laison Committee pic 
pared and supplied the cliaiinijii of eacli ionl t;ioup a list of tojiies that 
U thought might serve as a suuci in ladi arid discussion Ihae are 
many such lists The one loi ihc pcisonalii) characteristics ol children 
15 given below 

1 Personaluv clifterenct s persist 
s Svnipicuns synihoh/c sore spots 
H Illustnlion of causes corrected 
4 How spccialisls inav ud the ti idicr 
ff Inadequate feelings and how lliev afltd dnldren 

6 Every pupil a personaliiv 

7 Classtoom actiMucs aireriing nuiud In ilih 

Ntiti The hsis nc not siipposcil lo be polislud stnrmtnis bv tinutiiliini cxpei ts 

The iiuK sduduU suggested foi aica meetings was as lollows 

1 3ti— 2 problems iml)zcd 

2 JO— 4 JO bnding answers (gioup round iiblc discussion) 

4 JO— 5 JO .inswenng questions (count) supermtciidenl s staff and resource 

le tders 

5 JO— C JO supper (Lutheran Church) 

6 30—7 30 small gioup discussions continued 

7 30— B 30 general session, summaries by small discussion group secretaries 

comments by resource leaders, listing of problems tor tuithei study 
and consideration 

This ichedule was modified as each group thought best A summary list 
of questions left for further study in one of the first area meetings is 
given below 

>'0 The author is indebted to Mr Lester Evans principal of the Lake Wood School 
Madison Wisconsin and chairman of the liaison committee for the malmih from 
‘vhirh this summary was prepared 
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IVe start uftt/i needs We choose fiom among We use needs 

needs 

What are needs? What shall we choose? How are needs satisfied? 

Where do we find them? Who shall choose? What experiences will satisfy? 

How do we find them? How shall we choose? How much experience is 

How do we state them? How many shall we worth while? 

choose? Who shall deride what and 

How shall we group how much? 

them? When are needs adequately 

satisfied? 

TIic reports of each area meeting weie forwaidcd to the chauman of the 
liai‘'On committee for summaiy niimcogi aphed summaries were then 

forwarded to all pai tiripaiits A detailed inventory was taken— near the 
beginning and again near the close of the school year— of each teacher’s 
practices and attitudes t elating to the lacks of the school An excerpi 
from this inventorv prep.it ed bv the chauman of the liaison committet 
is gI^Ln below 

I'rc Occasion Vlmost \ Education d Prarlices 
quenth all) Nc\tr 1 is .1 icichtr 

I Use data from observation of my pupils to 
understand their differing aptitudes and 
abilities 

j Accept student interests ns a guide foi 
classroom chsuission 

S Tie'll llie chfleieiiL Lliild” us a case fur 
study in child personality 

4 Use teacher pupil planning ol classroom 
procedures and of units of work. 

5 Show arinr intcTcu in the health of ms 
pupils hy stimuHting good health pnctires 
iniong them 

6 Use knowledge of the abilities of my pupils 
which 1 obtain from personal conterenres 
with (lum 

7 Encourage backward pupils in mv group in 
cicsclop interests and hobbies 

B Recognize th.it childrens personaluies dif- 
fer Irom one .mother and adjust methods 
accordingl) 

q Use small groups or committees to acenm 
plish previously planned work 

10 Come CO school even when suffering from 
1 severe cold nr other illness 

B Educational Attitudes 

A U D 1 Careful observation hy the leicher takes the place of those 

detailed tests which hnd out the iridiMdu.il weaknesses and 
strengths of the pupil 

s A teacher must present all the material in the textbook 
and course ol study regardless of the interest shown by tin 
class 


A U D 
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The school must concern itself with the personality ^runih 
of the child as well as growth in skills and knowledges 
The teacher and the children together should plan their 
activities, rather than the teacher planning them alone 
The teacher has enough to do in teaching her classes with 
out being involved in the study of the health of her pupils 
A teacher need not gne siand.irdircd tests m subject fields 
since, through personal confeicnre ivith the pupil she is 
enabled lo form judgnienis vshich better indicate that 
pupil's ability 

I he effective teacher will endt nor to entourage interests 
in some children, while at the sinie tune change or at 
tempt to change ihai same inicrLst in another duld 
One of the first steps ih 11 i itachcr should take as 
sisting the thild to develop his jjCTAonalitv is to lecogm/c 
the characteristics of dillcicnt t\pcs of person ililics 
In order to acquire iruis of indLpcndciiLL, leadership and 
cooper iiion as well as the subject skills, it is netessiry that 
pupils wrork in<l(])indcnil) of tub other 
"Ilicrc IS little relation Ixiwctn the Utuhers nun heilth 
practices and those of the pupils under her siipirvision 

The Colmado Training Confacncc In ihc second illustialion heic 
citcrl, a university staff member tries a funttioiia) aj)]>ioaLh to psycfiolofrv 
IliL aiifhoi (onliniics as follows *- 

It IS ippircnt ihit if (ducational psyrhologv is to mike inv rc\l diffcrfiicp m 
the thinking nnd tculiing of readieis ihc progrun dI prnlpssjon j) inining 
should bt i (oiitinuous mm wherem ilie educiiionil jisvibolonisi and iht tlass 
room tculier work together m die solution of ic irnmg mil 11 idling piohlLms 
One iTuans of uhit\iiig tins aim is through ilic ( oM/rifiiff' cunduited 

for ttidicis on the |ob die tcidicrs picseniing dieir oun piobknis and sug 
geslioris foi iliLir solutions and die cdut uion il psvthologist contributing 
llieoiics Old iLscaicli data 

Ihc leainitin Confcuuce as sponsored b\ ihc Ihircaii of hducation il Re 
scarcli Liiivcrsicy of Cohn ulo is now in its loiirlh n In oiikr ih u the pro 
gram miy fit the needs of the local school sysicm il 11 plmned t cnnsidcnbk 
time in adMiiCL incl it u 1 cooperative affair involving mniiibuuons Innn the 
icachcrs, the superintendent and the educniional psvchologist 1 he prtlimindry 
plinning includes consider ition ol tlit number ol leadieis u euh etlucitional 
level ^pp^op^l,ltL time of the stliuol ynr fur holding the ronfcicnrt time and 
pi ice ol meetings prepai'iiion of suggestions lo iculicrs feir adv, nice prepara 
Lion and similar milters The tcac-hers aie urged to give considerable ihimglu 
lo their frcquciulv recurring problems) of Icaniiiig and te iching and lo be pie 
pared Lo consider possibU solutions The value ol ihc conlcicncc is deLLiinnud 
largely by the circ with which it is plmned 

The conference as usuillv planned makes use of tvvo types of prngrim one a 
general session and the oiliei sectional meeliiigs, adapted to the special needs 

61 A = agree 
U = uncertain 
D = disagree 

92 Robert A Davis, The Lcanung Conference The Blending uf Research with 
Teaching Experience JourTiai of Edticaltonal Research^ Vol 37 (October, 1943) pp 
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A U D 7 
A U n R 
A U D q 
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and interests of smaller groups of teachers The general session ordinarily con 
sists of brief lectures by members of the University staS, some stress learning 
and others stress testing and evaluating The purpose of these lectures is to 
present an overview of the problems of learning and evaluating and to set the 
stage for more detailed and analytic treatment of the problems chosen for 
special consideration in the seciional meetings 

Teachers most interested m learning attend a learning section, those most 
interested in measurement and evaluation an evaluation section A specialist 
in elementary education serves as consultant for teachers in the elementary 
group a specialist in. secondary education serves as consultant for those of the 
high-school group It is the duty of the chairman of each section to direct the 
discussion along pertinent lines and to prevent digression to topics unrelated 
to c]a>isrooin learning and evaluation A secretary keeps a record of all sig- 
nificant discussion and with the aid of the chairman prepares a summary of 
generali7aLions formulated by the group The consultant for each section brings 
Lo the discussions research data ind noteworthy practices in other school sys 
terns Problems and opinions of teacliers lorm the basis of discussion it is 
prt donurianLly a tcacheis' meeting 

The discussion m the sectional meetings as those in the typical workshop, 
rn ly leid m divcisc directions and express the attitudes of individual teachers 
unhout coming to grips with few sigiuhcant pioblems common to members of 
the group Tlure is need for good leadership The chairman of each section 
must at all times direct the discussion toward significant problems and prevent 
Its being dominated by (ert.iin individuals Ji is difficult too, sometimes, for 
some i( ichers to proht from a modern discussion of learning ind teaching be 
caus( of eithci inadcqincv of gtncr4il education or lack ol continued professional 
study 

The tonfenrut is ordinarily concluded wulh i geneial meeting wdiich the 
memheis of ail sections attend that time cich sectional cluiirman presents 
a summary of gcnerali7'Uions or viewpoints formulated by his group, if time 
permits still funlier discussion by individual members is encouraged The pur- 
pose of the find meeting is to present for muiual benefu of clementirv and 
secondary sihool te lelitrs i summary of signifiiant viewpoints developed by 
teachers and consultants Detailed reports of sectional meetings are used in 
planning future ronferentes 

Perhaps ihc most sigiiifnant contribution ol the conference is die opportunity 
thit u affords for blending theoretical and reseirch data with tcadnng experi- 
ence The consultants bring to the conference recent theories and research 
findings regirding the nature and direction of classroom learning anti eialiia 
tioii, the teacher'! bring their most pressing learning and teaching problems 
together with dieir experience and observation concerning possible means ol 
solution Ihc coiisullaiu fiecomes intiinately acquainted with the everyday 
problems of die ilassroom levcher and comequently becomes more realistic m 
aLULude Luwaid Jus own teaching research, and writing The readier is stimu 
laied to Utack his teaching problems in the light of recent theory and reseirch 
and to tr) out new leehniques in die held of lus teaclimg interest The sectional 
meetings afford uuujue oppoiiunily for leaehcrii lu prcseni iheir problems, lu 
share poims of view with other teachers hiving similar problems, and to evalu- 
ate in the light ol their own experience results of research -contributed by 
consultants 

The illustrations here chosen are examples of effective leadership They 
differ in detail, in emphasis, and in vocabulary, but they both stiive for 
Euoblcm-centcied teacher growth Working together in cooperative im- 
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provement programs like those just described should bring values such 
as the following 

1 More teachers have a sincere desire to grow and improve 

2 The relationships that exist between the human beings connected with 
the program are freer more democntic, and more friendly This ap 
plies to the relationships that exist among the school boaid the adininis 
tralors, the teachers the parents and die children 

3 There are more sincere edoris made to work together on cuininon prob 
lems and toward eummoii goals on the paiL of the scnools in the unit, the 
administrators the teachers die parents, die children and community 
ageneies 

4 More teaehers have a bettei understanding of the children with whom 
they work and of the nature of cliild growth 

5 More teachers believe that school experiences should be centered nround 
the problems, interests and needs of die mtliviclual 

6 More teachers believe that ihe function o\ the school is to serve the com 
munity in which it is lofiied 

7 leachers understand better amt me inoie sensitive to eeitain soeial prob 
lems which now exist in our comiiiuniiy 

B More teachers use coiiununity and acidemic lesourees efttetivelv 

y More leaeheis have a bioider undeislanclmg of the told school piugram 

10 More icaeheis ire willing to use an expeiinicnLal approach as they lunc 
Lion in die school piogram 

11 More teaeheis have i gicaier respeet for themselves nul die work they 
arc trying to do 

stenoN JO 

CHOICE Of SPfCIlfC METHODS AND E\1U RIENLI S 

The ultimate goal is the impiovement of the teacher in action It has 
been the puipose ol what has pieteditl to itcalJ and discuss biicHy a few 
c)l the many factors conditioning teacher growth Our ulnmate goal is to 
Luilitate teacliLi giowth. paiticulaily itaching efficiency as ii relates Lo 
pupil giowth We aie ultiniaitly concerned with the Leachei in action, 
and our idiimatc goal is to nnpiove this action VVt have leleiud Lo this 
goal \aiiously in broad tciins, as the modification of icachci beliavioi 
.IS the development ol efficiercv in pci foriiiancc, and as the impiovc inLiit 
ol tcarhing nieihods lo improve teacher beliavior perforntnnee and 
teaching methods, one must however, ordinal ily go behind the scent of 
action to the dcLeimincis of action It has been oui puipose iii what has 
preceded to discuss some of iht more inipoitaiiL clctciminers of what 
teachers may and should do m the guidance of pupil giowth 

The details of teaching methods me not hcie discussed Although our 
ultimate concern in this chapter is with the teacher m action, it is not 
our purpose to discuss here the details of teaching methods The many 
things that constitute good teaching procedure are important, but they 
make up the subject-matter of another volume in this series, namely 

Trover and Pice op nr pp zqq ^rm 
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Burton's The Guidance of Learning Activities'^ Our purpose here has 
been to present in broad outline the logic of the program for facilitating 
teacher growth, the factors that condition teacliei giowth, and how these 
factors influence the means, methods, and materials of teacher education 
in service, rather than the details of teaching methods 

The choice of methods and experiences for facilitating teacher growth 
will depend upon many considerations There is always a judgment 
factor in the choice nf the methods and experiences that one may employ 
in the racilitation of teacher growth It probably goes without saying that 
the leaiiiiii{> cxjurunccs will not be similai foi all teachers Probably the 
most impoitant deteiniirur of what to tlo will be lound in the teachers 
growth needs The methods b) which he or others concerned may dis- 
cover these needs have been discussed in Chajitei VIII Other liiiiitations 
will b( placed upon what can be done in paiiicular siiuations by the 
personal qualities of the teachers, such as differences in inteiests, 
capacities, and achieveiiierits Some limitations will be imposed too by 
cnviionnuntal fattens such as tommunuy mores, administraLivc policies, 
and upiipment broadly conceived Then there arc the eontiols that arise 
fiuni the knowledges, skills, altitudes, interests and ideals of paituular 
iLiclieis Some will feel limited too by a hoM ol sntiulogira) and psycho- 
logical principles that they hold to be true such as the principles of 
Icaining and le.idcidiip IJie choice of means methods and exjjeiieiices 
lot Idciiitatiiig teaeliei growth will be limited by all ol these eonsider 
atiuns 

The kinds of learning experiences from which one may choose One 
big advantage ol leaniing on the job is that the woild’s best laboiatory 
is always close at hand From this point of view the choice of learning 
expel lenres has already been made One may, if In chooses, however, 
supplemtiiL these experieiues b\ leading, obseivatioii and discussion, but 
the oppoiiuniiiLs of learning by doing in ones evervday artnity should 
not be ovcilooktd To become truly profit lent in tt aching requires much 
practice and an extensive background of experience ‘icciired cithei first 
hand in learning by doing oi vicaiiously ihiougli observation or through 
veibal tonimuiiK dtion To catalogue completely the many kinds of cx 
pcncnccs tor teachers— cxpericnecs considered helpful in overcoming 
vajious handicaps shortcomings, and difficulties— is beyond the scope of 
this book A paitial list of experiences valuable for increasing pupil 
learning and ivhich will be of some assistance here will be lound in 
Chaplei XI 

T}\e specific techniques used in assisting teachers are discussed in 
Chaptei Ah It has been the purpose of this chapter to discuss certain 
general features of the improvement program rather than the devices by 
which the program is to be put into operation In choosing the type of 

■*W H Burton The Cwuidance of Learning Activities (Nen York D \ppleion 
CcnLiin Company Inc 1944) 
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picsLiUalion here made, it was felt that the choice ot methods and means 
might be rendered more intelligent by this type of presentation The 
tlcvice IS the immediate means of getting something done Sometimes 
the) arc used intelligently and sometimes they are not Sometimes they 
become outmoded and new blueprints aie needed It has been the pur- 
pose of this cliapici to supply the baikgiound foi choosing wisely Iroiii 
such derices as arc now available and foi constuirling ntw ones as 
needed The specific means by which the imprcncment jirngiam me hid 
ing teachei giowtli, may be earned loiwaid will be discussed in the 
ihaptei to follow 

Chapter summary Wc have tmphasi/cd, in this chapter the lact that 
leaeheis pupils, and supervisors art all Icainers and ,uc working together 
lor the atliievcment ol the purposes of ediieation Vmoiig tin conditions 
esscnlnl to growth are first, those resident in tin enviiormunt, and 
secondly, those resident in the teacher I he lactors in the envnonment 
thostn lor emphasis wiic (i) ptisonml piacliies (2) housing and home 
conditions (y) community altitudes, (:)) tilt sthoiil plant and wuiking 
eiyuipinent and (y) staff relationships The lactois lesiikiu in tlu Itachei 
thosen loi emphasis wen (1) health (jf liaining, and ivpencnce ol 
leathers (3) common sense and inltlligenre (]) dnve (y) adaptability 
(G) aptntss in human iclationships, and (yy emotion tl itndeniies C.iow 
mg out ot these two large groups of laclois tnd then mtciartion aiisc 
the immediate attitudes, kiiowledgis and skills that loiidition Leaehing 
effitienty These factors weie discussed iindtr ihiee htadings (1) motiva- 
tional factors such as the teachei s desire 10 improve, willingness to tty 
out new ideas intl moiale, (2) knowlcelge fartois such as umlei standing 
the (liild ihe Uaining piocess, and the social oidei ol wliith iht school 
IS a part, and (3) habitual modes ol behaving that rnav limit ni l.ttiliiatt 
teachei giowth Moiale was thought to be an nnpoiL.int latlor in teathei 
giowth Ihc following pnneiples of elfettive hanuiig weie emphasirnl 
in haniiiig 10 inch (1) leather growth aitivities must grow out ot hb 
needs (2) the teachei 's attitude is an impoilant facloi in letrnmg (j) 
satisfaction and success must attend the ttaclimg att (4) tcaibcis diffet 
m interests, needs, and rapariiics (rp learning ts leatling md theie 
can be no learning without it and ((1) knowledge ot piogrtss in Icainmg 
to teach is impoitant In general, the leadership sliould he mch as (1) 
to promote maximum growth, (2) to piomote mental healili (3) to re- 
lease tntigy, (j) to encourage demorratir coopeiatioii (5) to pionioti 
elleitive methods of solving problems, and (fi) to piovidc maximum 
op]iui tunnies foi creative thinking— to cnumeiatc only a tew of the pnn- 
cijiles ot good leadership considered important in fatilitating teacher 
growth 1 wo examples of leadership in action were cited (1) the West 
Dane County curriculum project, and (2) the Colorado Learning Con 
ferenees It was finally emphasired that help must be given to individual 
teachers in meeting their own felt needs 
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ExLRCIShS AND RlPORIS 

1 Suppose that you are tlie learner whose cfFertiveness is to be unproved 
\\Tnt do you consider \our chief assets? I labilities’ Choose one respect in 
which you would like to improve and indicate how -you think you might pro 
ceed tn get good results What difficulties do you anticipate? How do you expect 
to meet these difficulties? To ■what principles of learning do you expect to give 
major attenlion? How do you expect to detcrminE whether you have learned? 

2 Suppose that you are responsible for helping a beginning tiacher in her 
first week of teaching What diflicuhies do you aniicipaLCf' How would you 
meet these difficulties? To what principle of learning would vnu gi\e major at- 
itntiori/' How would you expect lo dcicnnine whcthei the Icichcr had been 
Helped? 

i| Supj)ose that voii are responsible for helping a mature teacher in difficulty 
What diffiLultics would \ou anticipate? How would you meet these dilficultics? 
To what principles of learning would you give major attention’ How would 
\uu dcLcrniiiic avlicthcr the teacher had been helped’ 

4 \ssiimL some specific perform mcc difficulty observed or reported to you 
b\ one of ^r)u^ teachers Hoiv would you proceed? What background informa 
tion would you desire’ To whit principles of learning would you give major 
ittcnlion’ How would sou determine whether you had helped? 

15 Suppose that vriu wislied lo mike a coopciauve attack upon some situa 
tion in need ol improvement How would you solmi the assistante nl oiheis;- 
How' would soil difennine ilie lespctls in whuh ihc smiaiion needs impio\L- 
meiu*' Him wotdd vnu dioost the incins and methods by winth die situation 
iTMV he improvtd' How would \ou lecontile dilTeienees of opinion about what 
to tin' How would \uu iviluitt the cfTcetixcnesi of your efforts’ 

fi Iiidniduah or smiil tuinmiiteii. iiuv present to the class summaries of re 
seaiili suidips mule on the ivpic il difficuliies of inexperienced and experienced 
K uliiis (Tins IS import int in connection with Ixcitises 2 and sj given diove) 

7 file (liipitr mdiriLcs clc irly ihit staff incmbtrs often need to know' far 
innu than thev do corucming shine given ire i or topic is lor inuince tliild 
natuie iiid needs the niiuie of the socnl oidcr the nature of interaeiion 
heiwicn iridividuil ind snci d group md in mv iiilicrs 

\ssiiine ih u i need has Ikcii discovered Drsciibc a body oi inoic or less 
well oigiiii/td niiitriil In ning upon the pioblcm and need w'hich has been 
issuiiicd Present in skeletonized loini 1 progruii designed to iniliite i tooptra- 
live study ol this initeiial Two or ihicc siudcnis iiiav icport progiams lor 
cl.iss analvsis A committcL might woik on an extensive illuslriiion 

Discussion Quishons on iiit Dlvi 1 oi'minf oi PcRSONAiirv 

1 Sccuu oiiL 01 more of the socallccf tests lor personality traits or chincLcr 
After stiidving ihf m iniial and any current discussions of use present a cnljcdl 
analysis flu lest may be tried on the class if desired 

2 Review any current articles which discuss cither (a) the rational or .stalls 
tical idcniifir ition of a traic or (h) the modification of a trait 

g Review similarly c ise study reports 

j If time permits and competent students are interested an analysis of cases 
m ly be made during the remainder of tlie term — an analysis similar to the 
study by Sister Mary Acjumas 

5 A simple, brief exlnbit and report may be made on teacher rating cards if 
desired 

G Tor most classes a review of the articles on origmality by Clccton, and by 
McClatchv, and the one on tact by Symonds fsee footnotes') will be desirable 
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y ^fitr (ireful study of the articles of Clccton Miss McCl itchy, and 
Syiiionds (nnd others jf found in current liter itiirc) select a trait and attempt 
similar analysis Ihis will prose to be i saluible exercise and doubtless should 
be a proiip project 

8 Review' selected studies on the rcLitionsluji between traits and teaching 
success (This rnav be done by the instructor il dttmtd too diffitult for some 
classes ) 

f) Describe as accurateU as possible ibt viiv best hij;!! school teacher you 
had Consider ill items nuking for suittssliil leiilung in the given case 

10 Do likewise for the poorest teacher voii c in reiiicmbci 

11 Compile a shoit liihliogiapbs of in\t sligitions on causes of teachci 
failure Summui7c and icporl 

If tune peimiis .iiid cornpeteni suidtnls ire inUicsied in uieinpt m iv 
be made o\cr several iveeks to niodih i 11 iii of (hcii own jiei sonaliiies Dcsclnp 
adcsiribli one nr cr idic itc in iindi sii ibk iii in M ike a raicful plan first incl 
keep (Iriiiled record of jircuicUiirs bchivior iml resulis 

1 Ach meed students shnulrt review (01 the rl iss my nirrent discussions ol 
pcisnnality pirticulirl) those w'hich dc il vmiIi pirsoiulitv as an nrginic whole 
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The Improvement of Curriculums 


\ (.iiiruTilum develops in answer to the needs o£ a g^roup of lejmers. 
and to the demands of a ^nen society A curriculum is made by a teacher 
and his pupils as thc) work together Teacher and pupils icecive con 
iinuous assistance directly and indirectly horn many prisons and from 
many soinccs The superintendent, principal, superMsor*,, subject-maLtei 
specialists, school jisychologists, lay groups and social agencies, advisory 
commissions all contribute, usually through the teachers’ guides and 
(Jiiough the c urneulum-improvcmcnt program which developed the 
guides Many contt ibutions are direct and made on the spot I he dev el 
opmciu of a specific emrieuluiu is, then, a coojitrativc aeiivuy in which 
many peisons [laiticipatc The curriculum, u must be rcemphasiacd, is a 
pioccss, not a (ixccl existence Caswell and Campbell ^ call it a synthesis 
ui iiitegiatinn of the iiillucntcs and elements entering into it Hopkins - 
111 a siiiiiLiIating discussion distinguishes between di signing (the active 
process ()1 meeting needs) and the design (a still pictuie of a moving 
piocess) Hopkins notes that many adults design a runiculum for othei 
adults or foi childien wlio do not see the design since they did not partii- 
jpate in the dc signing 

The amount of help or guidance a given teacher may leccive from 
several sources will vary with amount of tiainmg, professional skill, and 
professional altitudes possesscel Ttacheis of less training and with 
metliocic piolessional insights, .ittiiiides and skills will of necessity ic 
tLivc fai more guidance even direction than alcit elynaniic tcadiers 
One dim of in-service piogiams ol giowlh thiough tuirieulum improve- 
ment IS to raise the levels of teacher initiative and responsibility Educa- 
tional woikers in order to participate well in cuiiiculuni development 
will cither possess oi will develop in the course of the activity 

1 A critically appriised philosophy of cdiiriUon 

S A clear conception of how ihe reorganization uf experience or the inte- 
grating process proceeds 

1 H L Caswell and D S CainpbeJI rmnciifiim Drvplopinent (New York Anicricin 
Book Louipany \ 

2 1 Thomas Hopkins, InUraetton tBosLon D C Hcaih iiid Ca:impan\ iQiil ( h i) 

ba? 
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3 Detailed knowledge of the growth and development of children 

) Skill in locating and developing pupil needs 

5 Skill in developing the various spcciali/ed types of learning outcomes 
foncepts or understandings, attitudes appreciations generalized iibiliiies, 
ikiJJi funrtJonul knowledge 

() knowledge ol how and when to help children in selecting and using educa- 
tion d materials and experiences, how to guide without dominating 

71 u writing of a course of study or teacheis guide, 01 ol source units is 
a sjjLCiali/ed task icquiiing ceriain specialized skills, sufficient tunc, 
laciliLics, and money Committees or gioiips aie given 1 esponsibility tor 
developing a bulletin or series ol biillciins known as the course The 
work IS that ol selceting, oiganiyiiig, eiliiiiig, and unifying iiiateiials fiom 
many souices into such furiii that the uatbei may use it easily in the 
synthesis wdiich is the specific curriculum 

The modern course, as has been indicated, should grow out of a cur- 
riculum inipiovemeni program, 01 develop simnliancously with ii This 
chapter w'lll therefore open with a distussion ol curriculum impiovcment 
programs 

Types of curticulum programs Cause foi initialing impiovcment of 
either course or curmulum usually is found in some dissatisfaction wiiIi 
results, or with some factor which contiihutes direct]) to results 

Three lypes of improvement piugrarii are lecogni/Ld by Savhn 

1 Programs designed solely for the prep nation ol courses of siudv 

2 Progrims planned in terms of <ourse of siiulv ])njni iiion bur nrgain/ed 
so IS to pninioLc acceplancc of ihe completed cniiisi b\ Lc.ulicis tlnough 
participuion of rcprtsenmivc tc ithcrs in its pupiiiiiiDii 

^ Piogrmis ]d inncd on a broad basis foi (he improvcmciu of insltiulion 
wall (ourst of study picparation only one though in iinporiini aspeti of 
the program 

1 he thiLL types illustrate the dtvelopniciu of ihuught fioni the tiadi 
tional p»^tpaiation of foinial, static coursts to jirocesses used in the 
modem development of dynamic cumculums 

A piognun of cun Kulum imj^iovcmeul is fai bioadti than tlie develop 
meni of a given cuiriculum or the v*friting of a courst 01 senes of guides 
An impiovemtiit program includes study ol all (he majoi (Icmtiits which 
attcci the individual teacher’s curriculum and which ciitei into pioduc 
non of documents A lepuiable cuiiiciilum piogiam necessitates fai- 
flung study by ?11 staff members and by groups, based upon defined local 
needs The political, economic, and social structure and aim of the sur 
lounding society, its hopes and aspirations, us tensions and shortcomings 
nt-cd to be undei stood Public opinion lowaid eduration must be known 
Progiams of advice or information tor the public may be part of a cur- 
iieulum piogram The aim and philosophy of current educational prac- 

Galen Savior taclnrs Associated with Parity pation ni Cnoperative Prn^am^ ri/ 
Cuniculuin Devrlopineiit (New \ork nurtaii of rublintions Icuhcis Cnllegi (n 
l(ini]iii liinirsm 'HI') P ^ 
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iiLC need to be studied and understood The nature of iLarners, then 
growth and development, their characteristics at various levels of growth 
all need to be examined and used The abilities, needs, purposes, and 
individual differences among learners must be studied The origin and 
nature of subject matter, the development of present curnculums, all 
need to be scrutinized The nature of the educative process and the effect 
upon it by persons and material facilities must be analyzed The nature 
of modern outcomes of learning and the many new techniques of evalua 
lion need speeial study 

A piogram of rurriculuiii iiiipio\Liiieiu will go further than develop- 
ing tiiiiiculums in given classrooms, further than willing course-of-study 
.lids A program of curriculum impro\cment to be successful must bring 
about many important changes within persons and within the elements 
constituLing the setting foi learning Changes wiiliin persons will be in 
ihcir attitudes and understandings, in apprenaiions and skills Partici- 
pants in a cuniciilum piogram will develop knowledge and conviction 
concerning ihc aim and philosophy of education 111 a democracy They 
wilJ develop facik knowledge of the nature of experience as the essence 
of the educative process They will have a widei giasp of subject matter 
and bitter under standing of its uses They will leain better how to eval- 
uate the complex and subtle outcomes of modern education 

\ program ol (iirrirulum improvement is a. il not the, major concern 
of supeivisoi) le.ideiship A staff eiig.igid in such a program js demon- 
strating professional aims and attitudes, engaging in professional activi- 
ties of the higdiest type A curriculum improvement program is the vehicle 
for most of the general supeivisory piogiam 

s/rr/ov / 

THE i'Ri\rn'irs governing a curriculum 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM* 

The discussion to follow draws heavily upon other summaries given 
cailier and hcncc is abbreviated and cross refi renced to avoid tedious 
repetition 

I A dynamic leadership will accept from all sources suggestions leading 
towaid initiation and development of cuiritulum programs Leadership 
will assume that change is the order of the day, will provide for it This 
prevents crystallization and tends to prevent periods of violent distuib 
anec from time to time The piogram will originate ideally in some 
on going activity, interest, argument, criticism, dissatisfaction, suggestion 
for improvement, proposed new depaiturc, individual experimental work 
undciway Any ilcm may be canitalizcd upon by the group under Icadei 

4 The writeis acknowledge m connecfion I' ith this chapter their great indebtedness 
to the manuscript of i recent book by “Vlire Miel Chongmg the Curriculum A Social 
Process (New York D Appleton Century Company. Inc 1946) and to Miss Miel s 
careful commenl!) upon this chapter 
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ship In some instances it will be necessary and desirable to set the stage, 
to suggest, or in some indirect way to motivate the program To the 
degree that a suggested program meets the needs of the group and the 
actualities of the situation, it will be accepted The normal motivations 
of all human beings may be utilized readily A program may start in any 
of a score of specific ways and be based ujion any aspect of the total 
educational piogram A wide survey of programs now operating in the 
coun try reveals a number of procedures 

The more dynamic procedures seem to bt as follows 

a Utili7e the rciults of the evaluation prognm 

b Focus at first may be upon the impro\cmcnt nf wli itp\cr tearlicrs and otlicr 
staff members are now doing 

This IS one of the best attacks All earnest teachers arc interested in 
improving their knowledge anti tcelinique They will ask questions and 
bring problems to a gioup discussion wlitn dimotiatit Itadeiship pie- 
vails A program of inijiioscmcnt shoultl not bi nupostd, but assistance 
offered upon problems as met by icarluis Modem mil tiadilional 
teachers will be inKiesitd in improsing difTciint things and will not 
always agtee on what constitutes improxcmeiu Discussion dcsclops which 
leads naturally to study and eventually 10 more organized attack Dis 
cushions glowing out of dtsagiccmcnts upon udiniqiits and ujion 
immediate practical pioblcrns undtrsiood hv all ttailurs lead naturally 
into discussions of ob|cctives, remote aims philosophic pnnciples, 
scientific evidence Study of the backgiound is thus appioaduil junction- 
ally rather than througli foimal coursts Icctuics 01 discussion of jiuiely 
theoietical problems Ihis heterogeneity of attack piocluces also a great 
\ari.ilion of suggc.slions Cacainitv and nngin.iliiy ol losjionse seem to 
be strongly stimulated 

£ Encourage ni) leichers who are carrying on cxperimc util uork or who 
lUsh to do so uLiliyc any creative conliiluiUou This is mother tcjuilly 
dynamic and functional ipproach which will clivdop siinilirlv to the sccotuI 
one* 

H Seize upon any disru.ssion ol a suggesied new clepirtun nLv\ research find 
mg ind so forth 

e Utilize coinnients inquiries (ritieisms from pirents inri las groups 

/ Ask for pupils statements of needs strengths tiicI wtiknesses in present 
curriculum 

g Provide, when possible foi discussion by pupils whc5 have had experience 
under both tradilinnal and modern curnculums 

A good but Jesh immediately functional method is to 

fr Initiate i community survey to determine needs, facilities, and possibilities 

A community survey is also often used within a cunieulum piogram 
as an important means 

A reputable but still less dynamic method is to 
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; Engage m the study o£ a set of fundamental questions ^ concerning the 
nature of education. Us relation to the individual and to the social order 
the nature of the learner and hi5 learning activities 

Thu 'lUivLy of the field revealed a numbei of otliei piocedures said to 
be used to initiate a program, these procedures aie more piopeily means 
used within a progiam Writers citing these as iiiilidtory methods are 
o\Li looking some moie basic item lying behind these means The follow 
ing then aie not actually methods of slatting a piograin iliough often 
listed as such 

a Call i scries of conlcrencts either within the professional stift or in con 
junction with lav groups 

b Organize a sciies ol study gioups iiihcr within ihe staff or with lay par 
ticipation 

c Organize iriLtivjsiLiUion within the system, visitaiiuii lo oilier systems, oi- 
ganizc exhibits and visit otftcr exhibits 

d Ex iinine i eolketion of courses ol studs 

e Equip and open a local workshop oi eiuouiage iiiendanee u summer 
workshops 

/ OrguuzL foniial ctjuisis it ne irby teaclurs colltges or universities whiell 
the staff in ly attend 

g Setup .1 cuincnlum buicau ui planning eouneil w'llhni llie sysicin 

h Organize cnmmiuccs ol iiKhcrs to siudv or lo protlmt iniiernh oi to 
try out suggested oiginiznions 

WuLeis eiLiiig lluse is iiiiiiaioiv pioieduits slaie ihai siieh aeliMLies 
“sensiti/e the siad to piohlenis leading to (iinitiilum stiuK 1 lus is a 
conUssioii eitlut ol caiclcis thinking oi ol lailiiie on the pau of the 
leadeiship aleu leadeisiup and teaching staff will ouhnanly have 
mnie pioblems ilian they can attend to tomfoitably 

2 4fi (ideqnntc fjtoreis fot arhitving dc\ncd changes must be de- 
I'eloptd The dtsiied cliangi s arc not lueicly iii mateiials and methods 
ol insiiueLion but iii the beliefs, values attiiudes, and piaiLiees of the 
pci sons enneemed A successful jiroccss must therefore provide lor (a) 
giow'th ol the peisoiincl (b) observable icstilLs within the instiucLional 
materials and methods These in turn produee a thud eharacteristic of 
gotxl piocLss, {(} d desiiabJc type ol sccuiiiy within tlie staff, the pujuls, 
and the (onimtiiiity The pioccss must also piovide foi (d) continuity 
of elloit 

A few persons aie iriitated at diseiissions ol pioeess They foeus on 
the goal and cluvc toward it regardless of methods used A number of 
evils result, not the least of which is that the ehosen goal may not be 
reached at all Others regard pioeess as a collecLion of clever technujucs, 
"tnrks of the tiade ” a list of "how to's " This gives rise to distrust and 
suspicion of pioeess, it is merely manipulation and becomes an end in 
Itself Process should never be regarded as a set of teehniciucs, should 
never be permuted lo become an end, it must be designed for solving 

° An illusii.uive sel of quesLiuuii tor ii»cussion found in Appendix B 
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stdtcd pioblems within a {^iven selling We may disregard those who 
regard atienlion to pioccss and its conirol as tuLile The result is laissez 
jane and diift Piogress is not possible without attention to and effort 
lo diiLci a dtsirable piocLss 

lliL piocess which slluis to can) ilic best guaiantee of success is that 
of partuipatQiy gioup stud), group decision and tiy out, and continuing 
study Vll die facts aic not in. dogmatic statements aie not wananted 111 
social pioblems llic best available evidence howevei, now points to 
the cooperative dtinotiatic process as desiiable This tfills loi wide use 
of the teehniqiies ol gioup discussion and aetiein, disision of laboi 
careful letoid keeping of discussion decision and tiy-out, eoiUiiiutd 
eiilital analysis ol leiords and obseived lesults Ilie principles and 
mechanism'! fni opeiatiiig parlieipaloiy piogi.ims vveie oiiLlinctl ill 
CliapLcis II and III The cmeigence and U'^e ol sniilv gioups, woikshojis 
coiifei elites, inteigioup effort and othti subsidiary iithniques aie out 
lined in Cliapler XV 

3 /] functanjol ui mul }n(iilnuL}\ will bt deotloptd An 
01 gani/aiion ol some soi t is necessaiv to cai 1 y lui ward auv eompkx uiulei 
taking ^u crioi ol tlie past lias lieen 10 assunit tJiiit tlie joitti of tht 
oiganuation w'as the important thing iiisiead ol iMnd^oiiul )tl(\L\on to 
pioblems and needs uruhi eonsideiaiion 

CidutUiH ( 0}\ctM\\)ig ih< itDciiiKo} <u ( ej)f{ni( e oj (}\ joiihs 

lar too many curruiilum jirogiams hast .utejiied a loimal oigani/a 
Lion deieloped logically 01 developed in sonu ollicj sjin.ilion and ini 
posed U upon the ioeal prog am rrilbiiglnni txarmnid ilu oigamzation 
of eurriculum programs in several large cities and lound a gcncial 
paticrii opeiatiiig ’ 

1 The superintenckni of schools initnips tht ciirnruJum program and is 
iiltiniuelv rtsponsihle for the ciirnruhim 
z In cluect ihugc is i cmruuluin direelor, wsiMtd by i curncuhim spccialisi 
or coiisuli ini wiio is 10 eid iml stiiindite teului groups and criticillv 
evaluate the piuRiess ol ihr tuiiiiuUiiii juogi uii 
^ \ Lurriciilufn eounti) 01 labinet is eliosin b\ ihe supeniUe ndeiii lo di 

terniine the philosophy of the school iml genei il guiding principles, ' 10 
ict up generil ab]eLiives of ilu program' lo seive is \ ikcUing Jioiisi 
iml finalU to ijipiovc woik siibiiiitted bv vinous cominittees 
} An inns committee his the job of fonnul iling the aims ol ecluLation .iiul 
dciermining die prognm ol studies to be oflcred 
5 \ production rommittee for each sub|ccl ind each divisinn tint hcconics 

active tklermines subject ainis subject content, pupil activiiips mitenals 
and so on 

fi A course appraisal conimittee lor each new course ol study oversees the 
try outs uf new niateiials 

•j A course iiisialhition eommittee set-s to iL ih it the course is properly in- 
stalled after study by the pniieipals and icacheis vvlio are lo use it 

bC C ^llilm^d^lm fhe Ojgajiizaliou and Administiafion 0) Cuiriiuluin Progtajn^, 
Edutaiirm Momigi ipli benes No 4 (Los \iiBcles C dif Unncisitv df Sumlicni fall 
fornn iq 3 J) summai) based on I rdlingham s lecominendatiou'. 
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B A Loiitinuous course impmvemenr. commiUee keeps bringing the course 
up to dale 

The program was then recommended for general adoption anywhere 
It violate!) the first principle of good administration namely, that oigani- 
ration should develop functionally The ’ccommendation rests upon 
several naive but serious errors in thinking 

1 Programs are to be launched from the lop down, the adminisiration taking 
all responsibility- for initiating, organizing and carrying on This levcrses 
the desirable ordei 

2 Programs start with statements of philosophy or viewpoint developed by a 
few "leading thinkers and handed down to the whole group The phil 
osopliv and aims are then broken down intth.iiiirally into smaller area 
.inns inartnals iiid tt.iflnng org ini/.itjons .irc dc'cJopcd in order This 
revLises the psychological order 

^ Piograms iie system vside proccdiiies instead of being initiiied, bisecl 
upon, individual classrooms or buildings wall i norebn iting incch inisins 
devclujnng as needed 

j Programs ol cLiiuculuia dtvelopnient aie cleiilv tonliised wath programs 
ol course of study writing The two art not like 

y The learners ind the lay publie are ignoicd in this suggesUil organuaiion 

llu spceiiir elidiafieiistits oi deiailv ol a desirable oi g iiii/.itioii loi 
d ruirieulum program cannot be suggested in achanec Doubtless Tril 
linghaiu would not loclay adhcic to his reconinu ml ition ol eleven years 
ago Tin nunibci, size and kind o! comumues eanniu be staled m 
advance nor intcncJationslnps indicated \ny and all ktiids ol study 
gioups, pioduetion eominiuecs, txpenmerual gioiips. ediiing cuinmittees 
may appear \ succcssioii of Icadeis may aiisc lo stive* diffeienr pin poses 
ConsuJtanis and spcci.ilists will be called on as needed 

The situation here is similar to that of develojjing a luiictional oigani- 
/aiion foi admiiiisicriiig a school system T lu fuiirlional ui giiiii/aiioii, as 
indieated in Chapter Ilf, may appeal to be veiy similai outwardly to 
the formal So it is with oigani/ation for turneulum inipiovement The 
cliffcicnccs howevei, aie moic fund iinenial than the likenesses The 
functional oi ganization glows up Irom the jnoblenis and is fashioned to 
meet needs The fnimal oi g.iiiization glows down fioin the central 
authority and is fashioned to meet abstract logical piinnplcs The ddlci 
tncLs 111 geiietal stiiictiiic in number and nanus of committees in pio 
visions lor intercommunication may be slight, but they aic the key to 
the basic principles organization'^ must grow out of needs, that is, be 
functional 

Some geneial charactmstin of a desirable organization The following 
summary emphasizes points presented many times in preceding pages 
The curiiculum oigani/ation devised in any given bituaiion 

1 Should grow out of the problems found there 

2 Should be close enough to the actual problems and he flexible enoiigl 
to ensiu-e free flowing interpersonal exchanges to ensure the utilization c* 
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Lhr tuntributiom of many types of persons within typical heterogeneous 
groups including pupils and lay groups 

^ Should provide foi the necessary coordination between groups and units 
withm the system as the ])rograni develops from its simple beginnings 

4 Should provide for continuity of eflort 

5 Should be suliservitnt to Ji-S purpose and not become the impoilinf feature 
oi iJie situ ition 

6 Should tlevdnp ill cuinmitteLS functiunallv as iiLcdcd to serve temporarily 
or vsiih nicinbcrslup luialed 

7 Should develop ill standing uniinnttec** to deal with major pcisisLent 
factors (Mcmbcrsliip miv rutUc uiulcr i stiggci svstem) 

8 Should develop i generil policy under which the gioup operates (Sub lom 
inillecs are thus given powti to ad under j)oli(v) 

(j Should keep records, publish siiiiiiiniics and cvenlualh pioducc mi 
tciials of use in improving instruction 

A demoeraLiL funtLional oigani/aiion loi .t ciiiiKuluni piogiam is 
desirable fnst buaiisc it is the most tfficitiu method in tht long run 
^i?r07id u piovidcs lull ojjpoi tiiniiy lor indiMduals and minority gmups 
who often have impoitant (onlrifmiions to m iki Thiui, n is likciy 
to tiuourigt and in utih/i social mvcniion Foaifh it ensures as lai as 
nnvtliing can ( nsiiie gioui) solid. iniy giowibloi iiuliv uludls and gi oujis 
and jceomfihslinient all ol whicli give iliat stciiiiiv ncressaiy to mental 
bvgieiie Accomplishment of dcsiiable iisulis is moie likely lo ensue 

Fm ti( ijxitinn i\ ili< Acyonde of l<nnl /iiogicmis 1 lu btsi situations use 
(ooptiatnc group study ol loc.il piohhins m connniLuts in area or 
iegional (oiileieiULs in local workshops oi thosi m lurub', institutions 
iMciisiciii ((iiiiscs and siinmu I school woik an .iKo wuklv used Tin 
amount ol coopciaiion diffcis wulelv wiilnn and amimg hual units snitt 
this (Upends upon local leadership and ciiilnisiasm 1 Ju siait and city 
adniiiiisii iiujus vsill ( ncourage stimiilale and aid 1)ut will ruvei impose 
Ol cotiKe the lotal piogiams 

\iaiige in icichei pai ticipation from nyoo to ‘pi cioo has been shown 
between two w'ell known stare progiariis Hit Kansas juogi.iin inditalcs 
pai iKipaiiuii as follows ’ 

Ihc luge number iif teicheis who paiiicipilcd in sludv gioups uuliciKs 
dill Krins.is uiihcis me seriously desiious of improving tluii itulnng I here 
wcie (iigani/c([ in ilu stale during the veai ipproxiin iielv 17 luge sLucIv eeiueis, 
^^d work ol some type w.is earned on iii 101 eouiuus md 111 5?; fust and 
seeoiulel.iss cities -\ppio\anatcly 100 p irent teacher issoci uiun groups rravc 
special studj to the lay bulletin 

The Viiginia progiam which was piobably the most widely partici- 
patory of all progi ams so far noted the followirrg methods of 
par ticipaiion ^ 

~ Guide fni Ixploralriiv Work in ihe Kansas Program fur the Iinpi nvement of 
Insiruciion Lullelm Nu 3 (Topeka Kaii Suie Dep irLinciU of rubbe Iiisu uciion 
•937) P 13 

\ii cxnllcni jumini nl ihc detiils of llic Virginn piogiain is Inuiul iii ilie iiiouu 
i^raph b» Savloi 0/1 ru , ( h y 
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I The group study prugr<iui 
i The prcpaiation of curriculum materials 

^ Service on various committees on many aspects of ihe program 

4 Tryout and experimentation with new and illustrative curriculum ma 
terials 

5 Conferences of all kinds 

6 Utilizing consuliative and advisory services provided by the state depart- 
ment 

Factors which fn/'ihtate or discourage cooperation and pat ticipatinn 
The two preceding principles iiuliLatc the fundamental impoi lanct of 
wide pal tiripation b\ the pcisonnel How can this be stimulatetP What 
.lit tilt obslailts? \ii cxccIIliii study of this factoi iii the Viiginia state 
jjiograni w’is made by Saylor" His general conclusions have been 
coi loboi ated by other fragmcniaiy studies of various progiams He lists 
the thief facihiaiiiig factors as 
I Dviitimic conipeient leaderslup 

j Itonortiic ibility sufTKieiu to hmnee a good pnigram 

"Iht two factors arc interlocked Good leadership is undeniably 
auiactcd by bcttti icwaids and b\ bcttci support of the program High 
ecoiiomu ability is liowcvei, no guarantee of roinpctrnt Icadciship 
Many wealthy systems employ mcdiocic Icadcis and icdcJicis Good 
leidersliip is soineiimes fotind in svstems of low etonomic ability exer- 
cised usually by voung men and women on iheir w'ay to better positions 
1 lie (conomir factor does clearlv affect items w’hich faeiliiatc co 
opeiatioii 

n Piovisifjn of (oinperent ind siiHicieni sujitrvwion 
h PioMsioii of hetur s dines ,iiul contliduns for leuheis 
r Provision nl inoie generous supplies ol books instruciioml aids, md othei 
m itm d tni tors 

Saylor lum s a fiuibei fadoi whuh becomes of great importance in 
rural si itcs, or rural areas within stales 

} PIivucil md cultural isohiion 

The general challenge in ruiiiculuni programs is to provide in sn far 
as hunianlv possible, the farlois which facilitate roopitration and to pre- 
vent 01 alleviate the effects of weakness in those factors 

Sayloi believes that Icailciship is the critical factor, going so far as 
to say 

In fact, 1 dynamic superintendent of schools cm if he so desires probably 
overcome almost any hmdirip to participation by his school svstem in a state 
cooperative cumruliim program of the stimulative lypt organized in Virginia 

f Ihid Whole vohiinc hut Chs ^ tiid 8 particularly 

ui /iurf p 234 Savior presents cvcclleni dcUilcil tl itn for ill the puinls developed 
Space prohihiis extended reference Students md field workers should read the origina* 
siudy 
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Isolation as a facun pusLiiis, oiil of iIil most tliiLct challenges m any 
piogram Urban situations and non-isolattd luial areas are likely to 
possess good economic ability, first class leadership, reasonably well- 
trained anti paid icachcis, ability and willingness to cany on a competent 
piogram Cooperation is not too difficult to secure if the leadership is 
good Isolated communities, on the other hand, aie not handicapped 
merely by distance and lianspoi ution difhcultits which make supervision, 
intcrvisiiation ,uul various culiiiial eontaeis difficult Isolaied com 
muintics develop i feeling ol scgicgation and neglect They hccomc sen 
sitivc about backwai dness, feel hopeless about improvement and develop 
unconcein, if not antagonism, lowaid developments in moic favored 
areas 

Sayloi believes that tlic Vnginia piogram did not always succeed in 
seeming active [larticipation in the nioie lemoic luial and isolated aieas, 
low in economic afniuy and l.uking Ic.uhiship Tiie jnogiani was one of 
the cailicst state piograins and doubtless progiess lias been made 

I be dcs(lo|jiiig pttrf’i im in Maine has the jiioldem of isolation in 
sciious propotlions Distaiues arc great and Maine eoniains a large area 
ol Linoigani/ed iciiiioi^ J he diallenge is licing met sejnaiely by the 
stale dcpailineni Mime lias the only state olheei 'in eJuigc ol unorgan 
i/ed teiiiloiy’ in tlu United States The geiuial consultant has visited 
a numbd ol tlu most isolated one loom schools to obscive conditions 
Lo get the leadieis pioblems at lust hand, thus to participate in develop 
mg aid loi these icachcis The state supeivisois and distiict supenn 
ic n(l( Ills m ik( ( u lu sC (. Iloi i to bi ing supei \ ision K; thesi Jsol Hid schools 
Ihe vvoikshop included a riiial section Ttatlicrs in this gioup 

aiiaiktd Liicii own pioblems with vigoi and pioduted excellent maieiials 
wliidi will bicoiiie a state bulkiin fui disii ilniiion among lural teachcis 

\ cUsii.iiih cmnculmn piogi.nn will make (kliniii piovision loi 
ceitain types of pat ticiiiation Discussions of iJk liinciional a])pioath 
liave made c Icai fust tliat the widest possible pailiripatinn by teachcis 
jiiincijials and all types of sujieivisoiy and adniiiiistiaLive officers is vital 
Second, pai LKipation by consultants, both gemei al incl special, and by 
small speeializecl eoiiiinitlces will be piovidcd I hud, the pai ticipation 
ol lav gioups will be gieailv exieiuled ovci ib.iL piovided by euly pio 
grams The details concerning the fust two gjoiips Jiave been made ampl) 
deal thioughout this and other volumes Lay participation needs a 
fiiithei brief note 

Lay gioups serve best as sources of public opinion concerning the 
strength and weakness of current programs, of opinion on the sound 
ness of jjioposcd impiovcmcnts La> gtoups render excellent service in 
helping LO develop general policy through discussions with professional 
Icadcis They serve also as sounding boards before which to present ex- 
planations or denials of criticism, explanations and research backgrounds 
tor new developments Convinced of the soundness of tcehnicdl explana- 
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tions made by the protessional staft, the lay participants then become 
centers for dissemination of information about and support foi the new 
program Proposed impiovcmcnts, no matter how sound will fail if jmbht 
misunderstanding arises, are far more likely to succeed il theie has been 
public discussion and review Lay pai ticipation is not to sell” a pro 
gram after its development, but actually to aid in the de\elopmeni of 
the new program Definite provision for study by lav incmlicis must be 
made, not of technical details but of general principles and tiends 
^ Inert professionrrl Icadeiship in a few local communities lias givtn use 
to initiation and dneciioii by an exasperated public of an improvement 
program with the pioiessional stall subordinated or ignoicd The results 
aie usually disastrous Lay groups should not be asked to make ditisions 
on teeiinical piobltiiis but latlui to demand clear non tt clinical explan i 
Mons, eon\iiuiiig lo tlie judilic ** 

j The /JHJgirmj will be based upon a geog;)ap}u( and (lOininid-i alive 
unit small enough to pewnt fate to face contacts with p]ovisinns foi 
ntd'ssaiy roo}dinalion\ aniojig sniall units A city oi statewide ittaek 
u)Hm impiovenunu of mstuiciion is likely to becoiiiL a couise willing 
piogiJin because of slieci si/e ol the situation Paituipaiinn bv peisonnel 
IS of neeLssiiv liinutd to ic])i(stmaiivcs, thus evirtailmg oppoi tunitics 
loi growtli b) the wliolc group Couiscs aic wnticn wiili vaiving degrtts 
ol pai I injjation and pieseiued to the total gioup loi ajijjnnal and accept- 
ance LxtLiisivc riyout'. an soniciinits used to ndmt the gap between 
the nuleuals and ilu total gioiip 

The individual school is jncie.ismgl) used as tin unit in modem pio 
gianis Small districts may lie used in small towns oi in semi-urban iircas 
I he Maine jirogt am began with tlu individual clasnooms 111(1 h develop 
iTig apjjiopriatc cuoi dinations 

The advantages of tlie individual school as unit aie jnsl tliat ilit school 
staff and local coimnunity have iii most instances roinc to know' each 
other The rcsoiiices of the community ate known The pations have 
some undei standing of the aims and imlliods of ilu sdiool \ffond tin 
itleal situation fot etiriKuIiini d( \ i lopmriil exists nid is iinclci sonu 
(ontiol a known ginup of kaiiuis iMtIiin a gis'cn selling Thud fni 
to face contacts between ptisons engaged in a cominon task are usually 
fai more satisfactory than exchanges ovei a distanei foinlh p.n tn ipaiion 
bv all is more easily arranged The piincipal, the itirhcis ihu pupils 

iiFnr good deeuled discussion see 

Caswell and Campbell, op rit , pp 473 

Suggested Procedures far Ciimci//ii;ii Conshuchon and Cow !r of S/wri^ fiuilding 
^935> Publicaiioji No 179 (Ralcigli, N C Slate Dcpartmeiii of I’liblic Insiiiii 
non 19^^) p B 

Arkansas Longress of Parenis and Teachers Arkansas Coopeiatnc Program lo Iiii 
piove Instruction Study Program Bulletin No i (Little Rock Ark , State Department 
of Education >933) An unusual bullciin produced by a workshop annmitLce 

Problrms Confronting Boards of Education A Manual far Community PartiLipalio}) 
i7i Educational Planning fAlbanv N Y Stale Department oF Education 19^4) 
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Lhe parents and others interested lna^ each have lesponsible and impor- 
Laiu parts in the program Fifth, the laigc gioiip of indifferent members 
of a social group can niotc easily be iiitcicslLd anil cliawn in by then 
own neighbors and because the problems can be bi ought home sharply 
7 liL liLiLi ogencU) of aLLack ihiougli small local units stimulates 
originaliLv and indivicIualiLy in intctiiig piobkins The chances for social 
in\Liuion, foi the development of new cIcpiiiiuLs, foi genuinely crcalue 
conti ibutions arc multiplied lhe ad\anLagcs of this 'broken front 
attack must not be lost, howtvci, ihtotigli jiuie seaitering of effort, 01 
tlnough attention to diveisi fragmenis bahuKi must be secured through 
Looidinations of \.iiioiis types Certain needs aic common to many uniis 
Agicemcnis on certain speeifiLcl instiiicLional policies and piaetices arc 
necessary for tlie clevedopmcnt of loundcd piogiams 

Coordinations within the school itself nia\ be seeuicrl, first by con 
stuuting the faculty a comnnitec of tlie ivholc In larger schools a 
representative committee or (oiiiuil may be used Needs common to 
scvetal areas within the school, and the common agiccments relerred to 
above may be woiked out tlnough these agencies The student council 
IS also a coordinating device of tins tvpc C 001 dinaLions between schools 
will thus be, second, an extension of an already familiar icehnicpie In 
laige cities, thud, there will be moic numtious comniitiees and a central 
council These will include romnutites ami conferences foi inteisehool 
effort as well as for wider cooubnaiion An cxcclluu iiieihod ol seeming 
comdination is 10 have all mcmheis ol the nntial stall paitiripau 
diiertly in activities on the local firuig line Fust-hand contacts of this 
type will gtcatly aid common aguciiunis iinclci si nulnigs between 
gioups, and closer cool clinacion ol acinitics Ik tween ihc ceiucr and ilu 
pcuphci> The imcrchaugc among uniis of an) advanres mule an)wlieie 
within the sjstein not only jeeeJciatts the progi am but is aiioLlici method 
of coordination Discussion will be cuitailed at ihis ])oinl because of 
statements in Chapter III and m pi creeling pages ronccining nuchanisms 
for com diualion 

5 -1 hulmice mu\l br maintained belwein gtadnulum and lajndil^ 

Social rliangc is a lon(r, slow, icilious proiiss Human beings simph do 
not change ideas easily and quickly, especially ideas dealing ividi am 
aspect o[ organized social life Ideas dealing with iiiLelianits, ninliineiv 
inaltiial things will change £ai more lapidly hut we lan make no such 
assum]iiion about changes in more subtU affairs lime and suid\ pins 
dcmomiration continue ovei a ptiiod of time A euniculum piogram 
must, therefore, be a gradual progiess At the same time, liowestr, it must 
be kept ever m mind that "civilization is a race between education and 
disaster " We must not be misled by those who mouth the old cliche 
'vou must not go too fast " We cannot sit aiound and wait for progiess 
to take pface The deliberate control of social change is necessary Piocced 
at a pice consistent with the development of social thinking— but do 
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something to accelerate iocial thinking! Recent developments in the 
physical sciences make impel ative an accclciatioii of the process of social 
change 

6 The neccssaiy financial aid, material facilities, specialists, and 
adjustments on the loads of local participants must be airanged This 
principle is self-explanatory Its importance was indicated in preceding 
discussions of factots facilitating participation 

7 A piogrnni must justify list If ilnough continuous eoaluafional 
pioccsscs and sumniniict thocof The tcchnujucs which art applicable 
licrc were illusLiatcd in Chapicrs VI and XVI Other illustrations aie 
available in the Jitciatuic 


StCliON 2 

lilt ULNIRAt CHARAf IIRISIICS Ol- LONGTIME 
CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 

A nuinbei ol curiKuliun progiaiiis have been inidci way in certain 
states and cities lor some yeais New prognms are being iniiiatcd 
constantly 

I S(l(it<(l Slate Pu)g) urns 

\ scoie or so of states now hive piogi nils of cinnculiim improvement 
as a regiilai part of their ediuaiional aciivmis Wide influtnte is cxti 
used on local ptograms thiough kadciship from the state depaitmcnt^- 
Sidte piogiams are in fact almost equivalent to local piograms in lural 
and village and coiinry schools The laigi r indipenilent rily districts mav 
bt included or may maintain tiu ii own ptogiams Tlie iLMdtiship in state 
piograms must, m fact, be cauful not to oveiinflueiue local situations 
with then paitiLular lueds and lesouues 

1 he first of the extensive jiiogiams was tin Virginia project whuh 
began in and winch exticistd great iiinncnce on many later jiro 

giams Impiovtments in principle and piacticc have been tontribuied by 
succeeding programs 

The Mississippi program” Another early piograni which set lorth 
in some detail the pioposctl activities started in 1934 

The first yeai w’lll he spent on siudi imlysis, and discussion of our present 
program and of our cdueUional needs Attention W'lll also be given to possible 
methods of iniprcncmeni Studs ind discussion groups vmM be oiganized 
throughout the stale Ever) clfoii wdl be imde to assure such groups a profitable 
period of SLutly Materials arc presented in this bulleiin vslueh suggest general 
ircas and procedures Inr study Members of the State Depirtmcnt and of the 
higher institutions of leirning, will provide counsel and guidance The central 

1 - Sec parliculaily Willnin A Alexander State Leaderjhip in Improving Instruction 
(New Voik, Buicau nf I’lihlications Tcichers College Columbia Uiiivcrsit) 1940) 
and Saylor, op nf 

iJ 'Mississippi Progrnn loi ihe Improvcmeni ol Jnslrucurin Snub I'rogrim Hullt:- 
tin No 1 (J ickson Miss Slate Dcpiitmein of Education 1^34) pp S-q 
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iLale LommitUcs will Ijl at work during this time preparing maiciiah liir guid- 
incc of the iecuntl year's work 

During the second year the teachers of the State will be encouraged to make 
explfir Liion iiuo new matcrnls and new procedures 1 hese materials will be 
appiaiscd and org mired by state committees 

1 he w’ork of exploration and expansion will be continued during the third 
year and at the same time, mateiials previously rollctted will be put into the 
hinds of selected teachers to be tried in pneiicil classroom situations 

\ fuiihci cvlensinn of ihe use of new m itenais by ill leieheis will be en 
(oui iged in tin fourth year Piosisions will he made lor the continuous rcMsion 
ol ilu insiiuetjonil mitctiils 

Duiing ilu filili veai, niateri ils vshicli have been seiecied from the ssoik ol 
die pieLLclitig sens as being of special \ due iti ill teachers in the !ituc will be 
made available on i state wide bisis and Leathers will be aided in their use 

The Kansas program developed as it progressed Lullelins in 1936 and 
iyy7 stated fiankly iliai idiicaiioiial tUvelopinenl in Kansas had not 
kept pace with otliti regions A piograin of mipiovtment was initiatetl ' 

The program phnnc’d on i fivevcir bisis nnd fininccs uc avuhhlf for 
one ye ir s woik It is Imped that ilu results of this yt its prngnm will justify 
Its coniiiiualmn ilu pu'gi un of ihc hrst ye ir is 1 siuriv ptogi im w'luch in 
the spimg will piss into i survey ph isc 'ind out of tins pluise will be developed 
vvivs iiiicl inccins of sohing (he pioliliins discovered 

ihe pints (oi (he piogiain lioin veir to ye ir is mdieated above are highly 
HiiiLiiI in iiiiure ’I liose directing the vvuik iie sincerely desirous of miking 
the piognm consider ilu prohicnis inci needs vshich ,ne of signifieanrc to 
Kinsis Uuluis 1 o laeilaite plinning foi ihi sitond yc 11 s wmk i sunnn ir\ 
shcci u IS seni iri dl study groups In means of winch they could mike lecom 
mcndiiions foi (he luiliui diMlopnieiu of ilu piogrini 

Ihe oh|trincs loi the second veai ate is lollows ’ 

I In iMiiid llie studv pirigi on to seluiol md lay giniips W'hieh did not 
jiiiiuipile in ihr woik list vi ir 

> 1 0 irtonijilish in uiidcrstTiiding ol md ngiccnicnt on v LenliLnc it iie 

nunt of the jiniiu of view inrl anus ol tcliu iliim vshich shill guide in 
the luiihcr development ol ilic program 
j Jo tiecoiiijilish i iciUfiiivc igreenienl on ten on issues relitirig to the plan 
of euiiieLiiuiu oigaiii/uion so that an outline ol seojie and seejuenee may 
be jncjiaied for the liter conijnchcnsive tlevclopiiient of the euiiieulmii 
4 lo make a beginning in iiuLiuLUonal letjig iruz ition 

Ihc piogtam in rennesscc is very similar to that in Kansas but with 
innsiclci able activity by teacher'; in summer workshops developing the 
siiitly guides and bulletins 

The Michigan state program The state dcpailment ol education 111 
Michigan does not seek to impose a curriculum upon the state but rathei 
to encourage local leadciship lo develop its own cmiiculums The stale 

1* The Study Bulletin for the Program [or the Improvement of Instruction ’ (Td 
peka Kan State Dt“|nitnicnl of Public Instruction iggfi) p 6 

15 A Guide for Lxploiatory Work in the Kansas Program for the lynprov ement ol 
Instruction op cit , pp 19 14 
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depariineiU airU m planning, in apprais.il in supplying consultarils and 
othei aids A tiAclve-ytai pingiam is under wa^ 

The Stud) is to be conducted o\er i spin of tisclvc years divided into loui 
p irts The /iJ phase, one )car in iengih, will be a period of refininB and ina 
tunng the general plan of the Siud) .ind pirticularl) for reviewing ihe poieiuial 
contributions Irom pievinus ind curieni siiidies Ihe sl(0)uI phaic eoscung 
four )ears will consist ol (he experimental trial and valuation of the immeduie 
iLsults of Ihe most promising practices that can be discovered The third phisc 
Lovering loui yeais will coiisisi ol ihe ti insfer and extension ol pi ms that 
hive sefnud to work well in a number ol schools During this ph ise ind the 
foul ill phase emphasis will be placed on the e\ iluation ol the deterred out- 
Loines Ihe fourth phase of three vears will be a jjcnod of suiiirnan/ ition and 
extension of best jjiaetiecs in seionclai) edueation throughout the stUf Obvi 
ously, theie will be no sliaip line ol sepantioii among the four periods 

Bulletins Lo guide study of pioblcms, fui sellsuivey, and foi guidanct 
in (uniculum coiisti uc non have been issued or arc in piLss Regional 
confciences, study gioups, aiicntlanct at couiscs, me piominLiit activities 

The Oklahoma state piogram A piograni to covci four or h\L years 
was planned in 19^0 19^1 

1 A period enijili isi.'iiig snuK and policy making 

a \ penocl emphasi/ing exploration 

3 \ peiiod cinpli isi/iuf; siiiviv 

4 V ))Ciiud empUdsi/iug uiguucitum piublems scojie and sequenec and du 
like 

5 A period emph isiziiig cvaluaiiun 

The Maine state progiam The Maine progi.im is indebted to pit 

ceding piojccis as aic ail cuticiu piogianis, and is dexel iping sumt 

piiiuiples and piaiiutsol ns (Umi T lie lollowing at count was pup.ncti 
by the writer who has been gcncial consultant since ibe beginning 

Ihe piugiani is of iiiteusL since it stalled duiing W'auiiiie and was 
sli n jily cuiidiled almost bcfoic il got under way It was piopostd to 

devote fne yurs to orient ition, .i siuely program, the elevelopmcnL ol 

personnel and 01 gani/atioii and to the bcg.iinings of develojmitriL ol 
niateiuls b\ leaelieis Detaihd jnedietion of spenfie di \Llo]iinLnLs w is 
avoided, genei il pioccdurc to emeigc as conditions and increasing m 
sights waiianied Ihe latioiiiiig ol gasoline and the 1 Lgulaiioiis ol tlu 
Office of Defense 1 1 aiispoi tation proliibiting legjonal millings iniei 
rupteel the proposed pioredurc Aecepting the challenge, the state pei 
sonnel has dcmonstiatcd what can be done under stveic hinnations ol 
money and siafl, complicated by waitime. condiiiuiis Jiuly seiious ob 
staclcs were ovcicome 

Two replanning conleicnccs were held immediaiclv upon coneliision of 

Michigvn Program of Curriculum Revision Snonil Report ol Piogrcss,' Uullctin 
No 305 A (Lansing Mich Siatc Depaitmcnt ul Public Inslruiuon 1937) p 7 

17 "A Guide to the SLud> of the Cuiiuuliim I’ irts I md II BiillLiin No 1 fOkla- 
homa City Okla State Department ol IdiirKioii, Itbinir) lyfi)' P 5 
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(he war aL which original plans were reshaped and new ones made in the 
light of two years’ experience 

a Conditions givmg ri\f to the pTOgiam The state course for elementary 
schools published in itj^i is organized partly by subjects and partly by modem 
unified areas uf experience DiITenng inltiprctations were thus natural Systems 
dillcied ivulLly in the amount of use made of this course \ number of supenn 
iriulciUs, Lcichcrs and state dtpirtmenl stall membLn over a period of vears 
brought in i number of v ulcn and suggestions Superintendents and state 
supeivisors commented often upon the siiiiiglhs and weaknesses of the pre 
hcrvicc training in ihe normal schools, these schools commenting similarly upon 
local in service sliuly programs on In^'al policy ind facilities Teachers and the 
pulilic in Maine are definitely interested in (dilution and questions are often 
raised Discussion and inloiinal (onticis throughout the state vveie constiuttive 
and friendly in tone, Anally foeussiiig upon the desirability of improvement in 
the printed course 

b An injtnmal conji \enie loas tailed by the co/nwuofoufr The state eom- 
missioner ol cducalitni iiiviud the noiinat schools, lepiesentativc supeiiiUend 
enis slate supervisois and a consultai t lO paiiicipate in an inlonnal confer 
LiuL Upon insUiuLKinal pioblems leaincis and l,iv lead^'S were to hue been 
inchicktl bill short notice precluded ihis Ml groups hive been ineliulccl since 
in the developing progi iin Ihitc sessions of animated discussion turned iijinn 
(i) rtwiinng the picscnt eouisr, fj) supplementing it with a continuing senes of 
bulletins or (^) eiuliuking upon an cxuiisivl piogiam of curriculum iiiipiuvu 
meiiL J he list was chosen 

r 'J ht state (IrfKntTiiciit, iht norvial schools and the unwernty the supmu 
ttiuUnh thf tfddins fjcg/u to nigmiizr n pun'inm Tlie superintendents de 
voted one di\ s session of the annual convention to cjiusnoning nnd disnission 
The tcichcrs' tinrui.d convencion piovidcd scvcrnl uldiesses and diseiission 
peiinds Ihe noimal schools aiul (lie sme universiiv wen asked to suggest 
ihe (oniiibiitions they believed they could make to the devilopintnt of slate 
wide piogi ini 

d (ftnual prin(ifile\ and pioct dines dnulop Conferences interviews field 
icpniis incl c 01 ] espciiulciice devehtped ihc lollowing juinciplis and pruecduiLs 

1 The pioposed cuiiiculuin progruii will nnkc its piinnry attack iijion 
improving the work of cl issrooin leichcrs in doing wh never they are 
now doing 

z Le idersliip will be vested in local supennlendents and then teachers Vs 
sistance v\ill be on ihc service basis in answci lo dircet questions from 
the field, and g’l'cu bv ihc stiic deparlratnl the stile normals ind uni 
vcrsiiy and the geiieril consult ml Special consult ims will be cillcd in as 
needed 

3 \ common undcistandmg of aim and philosopliv of viewpoint, recogni 
tinn ol ihe necessity for i survey of needs, will emerge out of ihe efforts to 
inipiovt instruction Ihe scope and stcjucnce will emerge simil irlv 

4 Ihe niichinery of committees councils channels the additional person- 
nel will be developed as demanded by on-going aetivities 

5 Written courses of study bulletins will grow out of the curriculum pro- 
gi im lathei than vice versa 

Aetivities wire suggested as follows 

1 A senes of regional conferences based upon questions submitted in ad 
vance by teachers and supeiintendcnis 

z I oc tl study groups based upon ihc immediate problems and questions 
til Ihe tcichcrs concerned 
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g A senes of bulletins in answer to pressing^ needs as demonstrated by ques- 
tions submitted and by the regional conferences 
4 A workshop for teachers sponsored by the state department and staffed 
by the normal schools and the university 
These procedures were to have operated for one or two years for the purpose 
of orientation and preliminary exploration An orginized study program would 
develop, it was hoped, out of these activities The production of new materials 
by individual teachers experimental try-out, and coiiiinucd stuc^y would lead 
to the request for coordinating effort to the development of personnel and 
niachinery for carryijig on an ever wider program Eventually a continuous pro 
grim of ciirnculum improvement, including extensive production of course of 
sliuly bulleuns would emeigc War rcsiniiion on iransportaLion and meetings 
delayed and changed the program but did not dampen enthusiasm or effort 
r Local study groups and regional conferences A very few local study 
groups led by rlcrt superintendents existed prior to ihe state program The 19J4 
summer workshop greatly increased local intercsi in study and tryout led by 
returning teathtts Local study groups so far are uncoordinated hut requests 
are arising for statewide uudy of given problems Requests for bulletins, bibli 
ogrijihies for dtfuutc sources, and tor speeific guidance m uairying on group 
discussion are steidily increasing 

1 vso excellent regional eonferenccs were held befoie prohibitory regulations 
became efTcctive Nine clisineis appioximately teachers and 25 lay partici- 
pants were served Meetings were based on speeific questions submitted by 
Lciehers thniugU their supeiinieiKleius Meetings will be reinstiiuted in the 
near future 

/ The 1044 Slimmer woihdiop Interest wis suili that cnrollnunis had to be 
apportioned to disineis A total of 172 paniripants appeared, including 27 
superintendents, 2 normal-school piincipds and oihir staff members Aceom- 
plishmcnts in a three weeks blitz’ session were remark ibJe /int, a series of 
bulk Lins was suggested by the students Second, approximately fifteen students 
on their own initiative produced materials for basing teaching upon a survey 
of local community neecls industries rcsouices and so forth Thnd questions 
leiding tow ird the more remote aspects of the program, well beyond loeal im- 
pTovemenf begin to appear Fourth, the nccessitv of public participation was 
recognized and discussed Fifth the superintendents asked that an unrehearsed 
teachers meeting be held to demonstrate the cooperative initial planning of a 
loeil program One unlooked for result from ihe demonstration was an ex 
pressinn liom participating teachers that they h\d gained an understanding 
not previously possessed concerning die problems of the superinttiident 
g The first bullettn\ appeal Hullelins so far issued include 

1 ' A Summary of Suggestions for Iniliatmg the New Program I orally' (Pre 
pared by workshop group 1944) 

2 Selected Illustrative Teaching Units" (Prepared bv individuid members 
and selected by a committee fioni the stale department') 

_5 'The Teaching of Ait m the Modern Way (Prepared by a committee of 
teachers led by a normal school staff member) 
h The ig45 summei workshops Efforts by last summers students to try out 
their improved teaching plans resulted in vigtirous demands from all over the 
state for more background supporting the newer methods (This had been an- 
ticipated by the leaders ) 

At one of the normal schools a six weeks workshop was held based upon 
studying children in action in the campus school Excellent materials were 
produced and an inclusive bibliography developed These materials were carried 
over into the larger workshop which followed 
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The 1945 general workshop with enrolment up to 192 met the demand for 
more background by including organi 7 cd study of the characteristics of learners 
at different levels of maturity The program is thus onenting itself toward or- 
ganization on die basis of the learner and his society and not upon the basis 
of logical subject matter 

Demands arising during the year resulted in the formation of teacher com- 
mittees within the workshop to start tvork on state bulletins 

1 ‘The Improvement ol the junior-Primarv Program' 

2 “Aiding Teachers to Make the Transition Irom Traditional to Modern 
Methods” 

•ij \id for Teachers in One Room Rural Schools' 

V third workshop was held in 1015 teacbirs in one room niral schools 
sponsored by the normal school in ihc remote northern itp of the state 

I xccllenr beginnings were 111 ide P.irticipation will bt widened during the 
\t ir as these materials irt woiked over by niany icachcrs m the field before 
being finally edited and published 

I Other hul/ettrtr proposed In adiliiinn at dir rline mtrumned three other 
prohlems susceptible 10 bulleiin trtainicnt were mciuioneil but committees did 
not arise These will bo worked upon by the state dtpirtment and selected 
public school personnel during the year 

1 Public Relations fot District Superintendents 
s A Guide to Curriculum Dcvclupmciu in M nnc Districts 
^ Principles aiid rcchniqucs in H indhng Group Conkicnccs and Discussions 
Foul of ihc SIX proposds ait dilinittlv plumed loi publication during 
igiCj i()i7 

; lifplavning Rtjil inning conftitnccs condudid thu ilic superinicndcnts 
is local Ii idirs now ficctl from some wiiiiiir picssuits should Le given aid 
tpmklv 1 U() conCtr^nics subsidi/td l>) iht stut wtit lulil witli 40 supenn 
iLudcrus 111 i itli These wiili du 47 rc.ulnd in iht suniinci workshops include 
(ntr tM'oiliiids ol dit diiturt k idcrs Siiptiinttntk nis in thtst conferences 
studied lIk Items pieviously requested from the field ind ujuni which workshop 
cuinment had been focused 

1 The Ch iiacLeiisiies of Cliildien nt Diflcicnt Levels of M.iiunty 

2 Miking die Transition from Oldei to Newer Methods 

3 A Public KtlaUons Program for SupcriiiLcndents 

4 The Development and Manigcnicnl of Loeil Study Groups 
r, The Tethnii|ucs for Handling Gioiip Discussions 

k Dtvelopjnenli }\ow ewfigiiig The slate university Ins volunteered, first 
to initiate ihirjugli the cxiciision dep irlnienl study of local commuiiities, 
methods of suivey, and so foith Second, both the university and the normal 
schools in coopciation have ofleitd to aid local study groujjs with guidance 
and credit through extension courses The development ol curriculum materials 
from local resources will be stressed 

Regional conferences will be rcinstituicd in answer to requests 
I Addifional personnel provided for the program A deputy state commis- 
sioner in charge of instruction and a coordinator of elementary education have 
been added to the state staff Vacancies in the staff of field supervisors have been 
filled so that four are available Formal state councils and committees have not 
emerged but should in the near future as llie study program proceeds 

The characteristics of state programs of curriculum improvement The 
common features which are desirable seem to be as follows 
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1 A period of initiation 

S A program of study definitely organized around important local and state 
problems of instruction Study guides, bibliographies instruments of ap 
praisal, que^itions are incorporated into bulletins 

s; The development of necessary study groups, conference organizations, 
committees and councils \v>orkshops methods of coordinating out of the 
ongoing actnity (Sometimes these are organized m advance and direct 
the program from the top ) 

4 The development of agreement upon philosophy and aim upon scope 
and sequence, .instructional organization, methods of evaluation, etc, 
similarly out of the on going aclivii\ 

5 Consultants— one or more general, and any number of special— are provided 
as need arises 

6 A senes of couise of study bulletins of temporary nature is issued based 
upon the cxLcnsivt cxpcinncntal work iry-out and loc il reproduction 
v\luLh has been gfung on dunng the study and improvement program 
Course of study bulletins whether printed or mimeographed arc in the 
belter programs alw 'ys undergoing revision 

7 The emergence of a continuing lleviblc program for continuous improve- 
ment of the instructional program 

H City Piograms 

The number of piogiams under wav in cities and small towns is so 
laige that 10 ilhistratc them set ms almost piesumpiiioiis Thei^ can be no 
gudiaiuce that any listing of cases can include all the desn able diseovcrie'- 
and iinditums in the field The following selections make no pietense of 
bring exhaustive 

The Philadelphia program The following dcsrrijition of procedures in 
Philadelphia is tlLlihciately kngtliy because of the excellent msight pio- 
vitled in the devt l(i[nTK lU 

Flow THF Procrvm Began 

Prior to the social studies program in the elementary schools of Phila 

delpliM was oviilined in sep irate courses of suidv in history, naluie study and 
geogi iphy CIVICS and safety There were oirKial’ courses of study prepared 
bv .ulininistrativc officials with the issisiancc of such persons as they wished to 
consult At that date however there were already many persons who wished 
for a more flexible pingram that would ci. courage more individual initiitive 
and would lessen the separateness of the various subjects 

In ic);50 the Philadelphia Board of Superintendents issued a curriculum leltei 
that was intended to mark a fiisl step in a program of curriculum revision "It 
IS generally understood that one of the pressing problems before the schools of 
Philadelphia is a comprehensive consideration of the school curriculum Plans 
for a general study of this problem will shortly be underway 

The daily programs included in Helps for Teachers, No 143, were prepared 
as suggestions There is no reason for adherence to these specific programs 
where in the judgment of the leacher and principal the needs of the pupils 
would be better met by devi i lions 

IB c L Cushman and John B Taulane, * Curriculum Planning Is an In Service Job,’ 
J'ducattonal Leadership Vol 3 (October, ig4>)). pp 13 15 
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''Schools are to be free to plan integrated units of work with the cooperation 
and authorization of the district superintendent 

The ’ general study of the cumculani proniscd in the 193B letter was under- 
taken five years later During the intersening years and under the freedom of 
this new policy, there were many changes nude by individual schools and in 
dividual teachers in the social studies program Many daily programs were made 
more flexible iomc teachers tried unifying instruction in the various social 
subjects In some schools groups of leaeheis began to plan eooperatively the work 
to be done Most impoitant of all many attempts were made to relate work 
clone in the schools to the lives of childicii and their paicnts in out-of school 
situations 

"I wo Wavs of Wohking 

When in ihe fall of it was decided 10 unclert ike the revision of the 

elementary social studies theie were two general courses of action that were 
considered One of these was to make an inirnsive formal study of social studies 
instruction including the nature of the social scene the lesponsibility of the 
schools the ways children learn the tvaluition of teaching ind othci similar 
matters that are common to curriculum levision programs This course of action 
would have led to the publicilion of a new bulletin lint would then have been 
studied by all teachers and put into elfcet in the scIiooU 

The altcrnitivc approach lor the work m social studies w is to move immedi 
Ttely to a prognm of action in all schools This wts the appioich adopted 

Many schools li ul already made real progress All schools might be encouraged 
to try their hind at those tilings which some scliools li id found good A? this was 
(lone It would be necessary and practical to study rntirally these pioneering 
efforts There would of course be need for the introduction of new ideas mcl 
tlie organiration of the old ind the ntw into a stnMbk total program 

Ihe foiigoing sounds involved— pcihaps btc luse like all social tbange it ft 
involved In essence it nieaiit coniiiiuing to in ike some use ol old rouises of 
study in ikiiig tonsulerablt use of the many ntw ideas that piogressivc teachers 
ind stliools h id iiurodiucd into ihcir progruns and sinudl iiu ously linnging in 
many othei new ideas All of this w is to the end that within a peiiod of five or 
SIX years we niiglit li ivt an acceptable piograin for tlic social studies W'lth teiehtrs 
ready and able to put it into action 

Iitlier of these approaches would have reijuired i careful iiitcgratioii of in 
service cducitjon the production of curiiculum in ucri ds and supervision If 
the first approach hid been adopted miny, or perh ips all teacheis and principals, 
would first liasc bten involved in an extensive prognm of study that would 
hive required reading writing and discussing 1 his would have roninbuted to 
iht production of (uinculum pi iiis and niiicn.ils Obvioush it w’oukl also have 
ruiitnbuied to giowiJi in strvice Supervisors ind ilireriois would have been 
brouj’ht in and (Lniirily ihev would have iiiainiaiiiLd tliiL this was a vital part 
of the supervisory piogiani 

The integration rf ihi ihite ispes of service has been even more pronounced 
with the second approach Tins can be explained best by describing briefly what 
has been done to dite and what is contemplated for the years ahead The social 
studies committee foi the elementary schools has come 10 see its work as divided 
into five periods of time The emphasis in each period has been or will be on 
one phase of social studies teaching 

W'hai Has Bffn Donf 

During the first peiiod of tunc tlie committees emphasis w is upon the relation 
of instruction in social studies to community living An initial publication en 
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titled Our Schools and ITV Philadelphians served as a guttle for study and action 
during this period All teachers and all scliouls were invited to share in a pro 
gram that would enable them indi\idually and collectively to see how tlie work 
of the. school and social living in the communitv can be made to enrich each 
other Difficulties and successes were shared through written reports and man\ 
conferences, some within individual sihools and others among neighboring and 
district schools \ school principal was freed from regular responsibilities to visit 
schools Assisted by other supervisors, he had the job both of giving and collect 
mg ulcHS 

During the second period of ihc program the period in which we are at 
pitstnt the emjihasls of the cominiitcc is upon effective unit teaching Teachers 
vvLTL inviii'd 10 suhniit wnrien description of umls that had been developed in 
their classrooms Moit iliiti five hiindicd responded In some cases the units 
described were subject based with liille evidence of iny relation to iHc lives of 
the learners Nfany others, however, got right at vital matters in the lives of 
puj^ils and p iTcnts 

From the description of units that were subnutlcd the social studies commit 
tic prepared a icntitive edition ol a curriculum publication entitled Livirifr aud 
Lraining Cnjiies ol this were snbnutrcd to all sebooh foi cominmt and criticism 
Teichers were asked to consider such questions as the following Did these units 
suggest a direction in w'hich soci il studies instruction in I’hiladclphia should go’ 
H id the cnnunittee sucfcedcd in giving all teachers hclplul suggestions for mov- 
ing toward good teaching’ Did the committee’s program offer ti practical meins 
ol innsuiou frmu ilu former sepirite courses of study lo a new fuston of sub 
jccls rhcsL iiul other cjucstions vsert first discussed in the school and tlicn 111 i 
Lonftnnce of all ptiruijials snpirvisors and some two hundred teachers from 
ill sihools 


WiiAr Dois me Furt'Rr Promisi? 

Tn ihc fill nl Jcj^r, y revised ediiinn of I and f mrnirjg an "On-Our-Wav 
public. iiion will be distnlniiid 10 all it irliers I Ins w'lll be used as a guide to 
scudv and action in the development of effective unit te.ichmg During the vear 
there will be man-y rc(|utsts for help from supervisors, principals and membprs 
of the cuiiiiiiiiiee Hut there will ilso be niiny invitations to "rome and scf wh it 
IS succeeding \nd this will provide .1 host of uldcil ideas for later years 

T he coiiiinittcc has tentative plans foi iliud .inJ fourth periods to be used in 
ikicmnning the scope of the iniiiutuonal progrim and in developing i plm 
lor ihe seijiitnco of study from gride to grulc Here again the aim of the com 
imttei will be 10 move through conference and study from the best ideis already 
in effect in the schools to a plan of scope and sequence th.it will be both intclli 
gent ind pr,ictical 

The roTiimittees proposed schedule piovidcs for a fifth period to be used for 
ilic cUrific uioii of purposes or objectives and the development of practical ways 
of cviliiating instruction If is of course true that no decision about instruction 
(an properly be made without some attention to objectives What is proposed is 
that the prcpariiion of a form d st Ucmciil of objectives be postponed in the 
main until wc have gnen LXirndcd consideration to what can reasonably be 
hoped for from a well planned program 

If the hopes of the conuniltcc in rcili/ed this five- or six year program will 
eventuate in a curriculum bulletin lly the time the bulletin 15 issuecl teachers 
vsill have become pretty fiiniliar with most of the ideas that will be presented 
Indetd to a consulcrahlc CAtcnl it will he descriptive of the type of program 
that many teachers we hope i majority art already working out with pupils 
Our experience in the luregoing progrim points to certain tentative conclu- 
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sions rL^ardiii^ in Sicrvice cducaiion that mcril conndeniion by all who art 
engaged in ilie improvement of instruction Attention his previously been called 
to the first and most important of these conclusions To repeat in n luell- 
planned program fnr thr improvement of inUruction education in seriJue su- 
perviuon, and thr dev( lopment of rurrirTi/wm malmals are in the main insep 
aiably n'ovrn tngefhrr bath ai to timi plate and perton 

V second tloscJy rdiitd contUiMon is thit a rtiafoi part of the inseruite tdu 
tation of lhi lfn<h(\ oi jntnnpnl, oi >,upL)vi\oi should he a dnect outginwih 
of the Ti'rjj/i of lhi f/fisoornn tijul mIiooI and ntn^hhoihood in lufiuh the indi 
indual II lotatfd Such giovih in striKc lioiii tht rtgul ir ongoing actnities 
rtlaLcd ifi fines wfiik will lake place only tfi llu cvn nt ihit “ill pinits con 
( I rill il— Lt nhti piintip.il, siipervisoi, uul siipcnmcndt nt — mciv the iciiviius 
ol eith (lissiooin is txptnmtntil in nitiiie lliis makes the cl issroom a labora 
toiy in uhich tlic tt ichcr is tiying const intly to produce good sotiil living out 
nl tliL \ irioiis elements ihit arc aviililik to liei— pupils jiareiiLs, .i commuriitv 
resources ideas ind Klt4ds 

V thud 111(1 final conclusion to whidi aiicniion is called is tliit mtiLmt and 
\ecure person\ are lhn\( uho lonsttou^ly and openly \eck ptisonnl ^loivlh in 
\ewire 

Growth 111 service is undoubiedlv tsscmiil to all elsi w’c would nthievi 
tliKiugh ccliieition Ifiecine giovvth rc({uiics cirefiil p). inning lliis pluming 
should Like ueouiit of ic ichcr iliitucks low ml giowth in service More impor 
laul the pi inning slumld be a eoordiiiitcd pin of a lot d program for the 
inijirovenicnt of seliool service 

Tlie Neiv York City progr<ini Details of this piognni .dl set forth in 
t\i)licn (Iclail in die volume Tin dtfh'ily Cunit uluin and in a nunibci 
ol e-'Mclleni bulletins The following (|uoiattons outlinr a lew’ niajoi 
t onsidei ations 

In October the Cfiininilice on bdui iiion il Piohliins of iht New Ynik 
Primipals Association vriurl to m ik( ilic icrivitv iiinvcmrni the connmliees 
major topic of study during the cuirtnt school vcir 

On Februaiv 8 ii) \r, the commiilee rcconinicndcd ih it a limited expcnmeiiLal 
ittivily piogiani be iniliitcd The rccoinmeiicl (lion w is ipproved and the pro 
gram was stirtecl in it Ic ist one grade in each ol 1*^ diflercnt schools 

In September ii);-, the Supcrmitiukni of Schools ipprnvcd the extension ol 
the exyurimcntal progriin to appioximaltlv 7n sdiools for a period of five or 
MX years fn October an ulvisory commiitce was ippninLcd 

dhe VC ir ic )‘^5 5 ]G was regarded as a period of nnentalmn Diiiing this vear 
cniphisis vsai given to ihe inseivire cducition of teachers through conferences 
ind Louises on ilie activity movement 

In i9^fi-37 in extensive program of evafuition was formulated and ihe first 
testing program was administered in June iqy7 in nine ictivity schools and in 
nine paired non activity schools Through i()^B iq-jc) and iq4o tests were ad 
ministered toward the close of catli school term and from lime to time the 
results were published in various educational magazines The Lvaluition Pro 
gram was a significant part of the Experiment and in its later stages paralleled 
the work o[ the Survey 

Beginning W’lth jA and ifl teachers and those other ceachers who volunteered 
to participate in 193536, and extending the program upward e ich succeeding 

i” J Cayce Morrison, The Activity Program (Albany, NY Slate Depirtment of Fdu- 
uiiiun nnd ihc New York City Board of Education 1911) pp 11 12 
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year, by 1939 'Jo more than Bo per cent of the teachers assi^ed to the activity 
schools were reported as participants in the activity program 

In December 193R the Board of Education recommended that the State 
Department of Education make a survey of the Experiment In iq^o the 
Legislature appropriated $10000 for research S5000 for research in connec- 
tion with experimental curricula in New York City Sthools 

In May and June the study svas made consultants selected plans for 
mulated The Survey staff proposed to answer four questions 

1 What are the distinguishing char ictciisdes or eoncepis of th( activity pro 
glam as developed in New York Cat>'s curneuliim experiment? 

2 To what extent, has New York Cii\ succeeded in ictiially developing the 
]jr()grvm conceived’ 

] What IS the cfFert of llie iciivity pingnni on the dev elopmenl of children 
wiih special refcTcnrc lo knowledge, iitiuules and behavior? 

4 Whrit infJuenre, if any, docs ihe development of an activity program have 
on rhe teacliers-' 

The volume indicated above contains extensive data derived in answer 

to these questions 

The fullovs'iug quotation is illusuatnt of dozens of summauLs 011 
piacutally every jjJiasc of the program In siaiting the progiam the Com 
niiUec ucommended and the associate superintendent aiuhoiizcd a pio- 
gram wliicli stressed the following ideas 

<1 Shifting tniphasis in teaching from subject matter to the child 
b n King Liuplusis on creative work in art, music dram itics ind conatruction 
r kceeptirif^ the philosopfi^ of cducition embodied in the Cirdiml Objee 
lives of llenieiuiry Education 

(1 Divclnping units of work by ihe teacher w-nrking with the pupils 
e Ldu( iting n uhers 10 an understanding of the tlieory and practice of tht 
ictivuy progrirri 

i Lneounging supervision that gue teachers freedom ru develop units of 
work and ihu assisted them in obtaining needed supplies, equipment and 
niher helps 

g Di\(l(i])ing sfllrnnUiil in diildren as opposed to control imposed bv 
uithijiiiy of teacher or prineipil 

h CuluvaLing thinking ilirougli ihc use of research techniques in deRning 
problems seeking and weighing information and di iwing eonilusions 
i Using the library eorner, the excursion and the discussion period 
7 Keeping records of work done by ilie group and by individuals eg, logs 
or diaries, scrapbooks reports of work icromplishcd and test results 

In viewing the clifhruUies to be overcome, the Committee called 
attention to 

a The need for overcoming the fear and feeling of insecurity on the part of 
teachers iraintd in traditional methods and now asked to go along new ways 
b The problem of guiding children in the transition from superimposed 
control lo self control 

c The dilhcidtics in dealing with pupils and teachers who do not want to 
think to Lake responsibility, to exercise initiative 


30 Ibid , pp 16 
21 [bid p ifi 
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d The unct)f)perative home thai thinks of cduiaLion as the ^ R's and that 
wants no ‘fads 

e rhc need for revision nf the curriculum particularly in grades above the 
fourth As illustrative of curriculum ch inges needed if the activity program 
were to succeed, the committee suggested that history and geography be 
comlunrd as social science, that arithmetic be made more alive that the 
inirocluctioii of the formal teaching of spelling be postponed, and that 
selections midc by children be included in the reading and memory courses 

Brief report on the Denver program Cuiiuuluin development in 
Denver siaitcd long ago A long-tcim program has just been started of 
toopcraiinn with ihc Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of lScHooI Exper- 
imentation Ihcviotis coo[)crativc siiidies liad Iiccn midt with the Pro 
grcssivL Education Association and with tin Committee on Tcarhei 
Education The Octobci 1945 Neiuslettei of the Committee contains 
the following summary *•“' 

1 Consideration of (urriciilum improvement anil the continued ediiratinn 
of tcichcrs as almost identical processes and is pioccsses which niun have 
right of wiy 

2 Streimlincd oiganizaCions fcitiiring wide cnopcnfion for f.icilUiting iiii 
provement 1 lirce committees on instruction 1 lenunirirv Schiuil (i 5 mcm 
bers) Junior High School (jo members) Senior High Si hool (zj members) 
ind an cxcruiivc lUnid carry ihe inajoi load I In Ixciunvc Board ol 
twenty mcnihcts ices boil) as 4 clearing house fui committees and is in 
initiumg Ijuclv with spcufic responsibility lor artuiilatnm of the work oI 
the three UveU of insitucuun 

g Pinvision of a full) comprehensive eentril supervisory service (15 mcm- 
htis 1944 Kjn) ''itli tin. function of norkmg with principal? and firiili) 
in cadi building on a service basis 

4 Rccognmnn of the progrun in each building is it is initiated by the 
faculty .is the rciiit il .ind basic unit ol instnicrinn 

5 Focusing attention upon the most pressing prohkms winch tcuheis face in 
their work wiih children Idcnli(\ing Must prnbkiiis bet iinc the hrsl step 
in tlir ciincnt inijiiovemcnt progiam 

The Portland, Oregon, program is developing Wide pai ticipaciun is 
provided foi teichcis, supcrvisois, and principals Nccils aic discoveied 
by any IlvlI of woikci and at any place A Curriculum Council coordi- 
nates the woik of many piothuiion comnntucs, receives and iiudies 
proposals pusentccl by school personnel 01 lav people makes retomincn- 
ilaiions concerning bulletins, materials and future developments A 
feaiuie of this program is tin extensive inscivicc education The whole 
leaching staff jjraclicaJly, js engagtd in this All types of extension 
couiscs, workshops, study groups appear Materials are being produced 
and long-time plans constantly developed as needs appcir 

The Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial Institute eooperates m 
local community developments Excellent leadership is being supplied 

-2 T/if Npuditter, Committee on Teacher Education American Coiinnl nn Fdiica 
lion, Vol 1, No 2 (October 1945), p 4 
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in a much needed area, rural schools for Negioes=“ All the usual tech 
niques of cooperative in-servicc programs appear but the importani 
featuiL of the program is the work “on location" m community work 
shops by the college instructors 

An excerpt from the Minneapolis program \n intciesLing method of 
repre^entlng the flow of activity in a city system cuincuJum ptogram is 
found in the diagiain reproduced herewith and taken by pet mission from 
a mimeographed bulletin published by Minneapolis schools in Maich 
IC)42 

The Saginaw, Michigan, system set up a curiiculum laboiaLory with 
adequate materials Principals and teachers worked on many eommUteLS 
for study, for production of materials, loi appraisal of poliiies and 
materials Interested citi/ens were invited to paiiicipate both upon com- 
mittees at woik in ihc local laboiaiory and in atUisorv ginnps A luimbei 
of major conimiltccs emerged to be followed by many small committees 
on spceihe iltnis C.oinmittees disbanded when thtir work was accom 
plishcd and new ones emerged, thus providing wide paitieipation 

The sioiy of the development of a rninculum foi liu Wells High 
School in Cliicagu ftom the opening of the school in 19^55 is a unique story 
in American education The voliinie% Dei>elofn}ig n High SHtuol Cin~ 
iiciiluTn"^ IS excellent reading for all eurnculum woikers The detailed 
accounts of paitieipation by sia/I and community aic simple and en- 
lightc ning 

Two older volumes by Spears-® aie also of great value, The Emerging 
High Sdinol CioiKuluiii, which is an account of some ihn teen experi 
mental jiiogr.ims, and Lxjxriences in Building n Curiiculumj which 
relates the deveiojiment ol the piogiam in Evansvillt, Indiana 

\ good collection of fiagiiunts illustrating many new departuies in 
cuniciiliim develnpjTit nt in many jjJares is jncliiilid in Toward a New 
Cuniciilumr'^ the Yeaibook of the National Dcpaitmcnt of Super 

vision and Cuirieulum Development 

Still other valuable sources of material on curriculum progiams ait 
the bound volumes of the Curnruficm Joumnl, and those of Educational 
Lendl T\hip with which the CurTiculum Jinonal meigctl The volume by 
Lawson listed in the bibliography is a mute of infoimation The Third 
Yea) booh of the John Dewey Society (195^9) and the Tenth Yearbook 

S'! Kara Viuf,^hn Jackson ' Cm 1 iciilum for Delicr In nip Lendcithip 

Vol 51 (Onaljcr, 19^*5) pp zg 27 

An Overxnrw of (he riirr;n/fu»» pTogram (S ipinau Mich Saginaw Citv 

Schools August iggH) 

25 Paul R Pierce Developing a High School Curncuhim (New York, Amciican Book 
Company 1942) 

25 Harold Spears, The Emerging High School Cumru/iim (New York, American 
Book Company 1940) Experiences in Building a Curriculum (New York, The Mat 
millan Company 1937) 

27 Toward a New Curriculum, ipf-f Yearbook of Ihe DeparlmenL of Supervision anc 
Curriculum Development (Washiiigion DC Nalioiial Pdiicition \s 5 ocjilion 19 
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From 'A Brief Piescntiiion of the Plan for Curiiciiliim Consiiuction and Inipro\einent' (Minneapolis, Minn, Department oj 
Elemcntar) Ediicition Minneipoiis Public Schools, March 1942) This chut has also been used in the Washington, D C , program 
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(*937) Dcpartmini of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 

contain accounts of many early programs 

Michigan state bulletin furnishes excellent guidance for local city 
programs We may conclude this discussion of city programs with the 
excellent summary of activities under way in the Michigan program^® 

The folloivin^ ire very brief statements of whit some schools arc doing m 
attempting to adapt iheir piograms better to meet developments and emphases 
such as those trt,ittd in ‘Curriculum Notes’ 

A ^'tthirt \rhnols sieps such as these are being t iken to discover problems 

in the school and tommunilv and to develop procedures and aids to deal 

with them 

1 Paculty andJysc^ of pressing seliool and community problems have been 
conducted in pre school conferences or in other faculty planning 
periods 

2 Student gioups have conducted similar canvasses to identify and an- 
alv/f school problems as seen hv students 

3 School eoinmunitv discussions and forums have been held to iclenlilv 
and analyze problems of concern to the comiminity and to pirents 

4 Suppltnicntarv tcithing matcrMls hive been obtained from the Michi 
gan Slate library extension divisions of lolleges and universities state 
(lepiriincnis and other sources for critual inalvsis and use in class 
rooms Maicnils liave been secured foi specific puiposcs horn librars 
to clissioom and between tlassrooms for ippropriate periods of timt 
Teiclurs have worked out source units and other aids in summti 
workshops incl pre-school confcicnccs for use by teachers and students 
in dealing with problems identified 

B Hetween ^(kools and school systems 

1 Regioml afternoon and evening planning confertmts on similar prob 
lems have been held 

2 lenchtrs interested in similar ireas of emphasis IiiIvl met together to 
produce helpful teat King aids 

g Analyses of curricular areas which have lieeii mult lotally have hem 
reporred for considention bv pi inning groups in other schools 

4 Continuing working relationships have been established with institii 
lions ind agencies who provide consultant service on projects undei 
taken 

C Some activibrs of local school faculties and regional planning groups 

1 Planning procedures used in the staff have been extended to class 
rooms to involve students m maximum responsibility ind participation 
with teachers 

5 More flexibility m schedules have been sought by school faculties to 
secure greater continuity of contact for purposes of guidance and for 
continuity in learning experiences 

g Cumulative and case study data have been used in faculty group 
study is a means of aiding teachers to improve individual and group 

'Current Cumculura Developracni Bulletin No 3048 Instructional Servirc 
Senes (Lansing, Mich State Department of Public Instruction 1944), mimeographct] 
PP ' S 
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guidance and [o modify the curriculum in terms of needs revealed 
through such guidance 

Organizing for Curriculum Development 

The experience of schools in carrying on procedures such as those noted above 
ind the experiences of many other schools reveal certain common elements 
which indicate cues in setting up procedures for local faculty planning 

A Some general principles which have been followed in organizing to pro 
mote curriculum development are to 

1 Encourage the development and exercise of leadership from within 
the faculty 

2 Discourage cx-officio" membership on committees especially if specific 
production tasks .ire their responsibility since these require maximum 
participation by all members 

j \rrange grade level and interdepartmental faculty planning groups 
These have been found to be generally effective means of organizing 
to deal with many problems 

Call on appropri ite consultants for specific or continuous contribution 
to general planning groups and production groups 
5 Plan regionally with other schools in setting up institute programs, 
district teacher meetings, and organization planning or working con 
ferencLs 

R \iiarige the school schedule to provide fni .1 reasonable degree of 
ficultv jilinning on school time including preschool or post school 
conferences 

7 Dei clop a f icuitv discussion guide for use in pi inning fuuliv nicelings 
4ind other piokssinnal jilanning mcciings 
a Develop sell (\ ilnaiion techniques to be used by icaclicr groups and by 
siiuhnls with tcachcis Sec \ Study of In Service hducalum pub- 
iishcil hy the North Central \ssociiiion of Secondary Schools and 
C cjllcgcs i() 1 1 

tj Lay plins lor litulty planning 111 pie school intci session nr post school 
confcKiiLLs Sec locd Pre Siliool Conhirncts published by the 
Michigui Secondary Cuniiulum Siuclv See ilso I tacher Education in 
Soviet, by Cushman ind Prall published hy the Xnienrin Council on 
Lducaiion 

B OiganizatioTi within the school might follow procedures such as the fol- 
lowing 

1 Develop i icjircscntativc school curriculum planning committee or if 
the stair IS small enough plan as a committee of the whole Sec Cur- 
riculum Notes No 1 

2 If the representative planning committee metliod is used, establish a 
base which enables the faculty to suggest and to hear frequent reports 
from (iirnnilum planning and production groups of teachers 

; Small groups of teachers interested m specific phases of general plan- 
ning might undertake their further development rather than leave this 
responsibility to the general planning conimiltce or to the total faculty 

4 Provide for joint planning with the student council or other representa- 
tive student groups 

5 Provide for joint planning among teachers, students, community repre 
sentaiives, and parents 
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THE PERSONNEI AND PROCEDURES INVOLVED IN PRODUCTION 
OF DOCUMENTS FURMSIIFD TO TEACHERS 

Writing a cquisl oI ‘ilucly or modern guide for Leatheis is a specialized 
task requiring cei tain technical skills Individuals and comiiutiLLs under 
Lake the woik of sLleeiing, cdiLiiig and unifying eontiibuiions from all 
soul CCS into bulletins which will farilnaic the teaclu r s vvoik in the class 
loom Teachers will jiaiticipaie in this woik ihrcnigh sciving on various 
councils and commiltecs hut cannot participate cn masse as thiy do in 
cuiriculum niakint' The far-flung cfToris of all teachris to impiovc then 
own cuniculums is one of the most important sources fiom which the 
couist wnieis draw th( ir mnicrials The w'oik of many coinmiiucs 
Qigani/ed in the cuiuculum impi ovcmciit piogiam will be ulili/ed md 
in some instaiues tlu committees eoiinnued The coiitribuiions of m in\ 
types of specialists m subject mattci , m the psychology ol Icainmg in 
ihe giovvth and dcvclopmciir of children and youth, in bchavioi jnob 
lenia, in community problems will be iiuli/ed by coinse wiitcis The 
specialists and consuUanis will be both lav and prohssional 
Differenees in stiucturc fiom traditional to modern courses alTccC the 
methods of production The nature and make -up of the published coiiiscs 
refit rts the cducniinnal philosophy of ihose pioiluting iht touisis 
Methods ol pioduction aie afleeud llitieloic bv the ivpt ol toiiise 
dtsiied The dilleieiices between oldei and moie rtitni touiscs math 
dear m a picvinus chapter, cause ceiiain dilkrtiues in production 
Oi iranizalioji foi liotfing roitiu t I'hi cailier ])K)gi mis ol ttmisc 
piudutLion usually developed cMensivc inaeliineiv Tlu aelual wntuif^ 
was usually done by a ccntial CoininiiLte on FdiUng (oi Unilving oi 
Reviewing), vvoiking tlosdy with a senes ol Production Comniiitc t s 
The latter arc oigani/ed around subjects, or areas of cxpeiiencc, deptnd- 
iiig on the tyjjc of course desiicd 

A number ol other commiltecs set up anew or earned ovri from the 
cuiiieiilum piogiam iiieluded one on Philosophy (oi Vicwjioint, oi Piin- 
eiples), one on Aim, one on Definitions ont on Scope and Scc[uenee, and 
nnt on hvaluatinns Ollur sptciali/ed groups apjitar in some programs 
Larlier progiams set the'se committees up and produced a Viewpoint, 
Anns, Scope and Sequence in executive session and b) "taking tliought " 
The results wcic handtd out as the framework ol the course Latei pio- 
grains see these committees serving to utilize, to review, to edit, and to 
wiite in acceptable foini the icsults derived from the long detailed, 
specific stu<lies and activities of the curriculum impro\emrnt program 
QuLsiions have been raised concerning separate committee organi/a 
turn Arc separate committees in keeping with principles of inicgration, 
and of democratic cooperation? Can an organization of separate (om- 
mntees sec the project whole? Would it not be better for all who woik 
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upon the project to see it whole and to pamcipatL 111 all steps and pro 
cedures? This may necessitate course production by a central committee 
of the whole which may delegate certain spitializcd tasks to subcommit- 
tees of Its own members, who will report to the toial gioup 

Or ganizatiun fnr witting modern guides Principles set forth in several 
places earlier hold here Oiganization will be loose and flexible, with 
reorganization Macliinery will giow up From the cuinculum pro- 
gram instead of the rc\crse Production committees will ajipear early 
emerging nut of local study groups, conferences, woikshojjs and from 
incliMdiial cxpei imcntation llitse committees will not at first b( ton 
LioJlcd by a central organization and frame of rehience but will pioduct 
these things as needed Statements of philosophy and aim definitions 
and the like will be produced by the oiiginal groups as needed Com 
mittccs arc less likely to be on reading, writing, auihmitic, social studies 
spelling, moie likely to be on souice units of mnnv types, on eharactcr- 
istics of childien at given levels on diagnostic and remedial procedures, 
guidance, and so tnuh Eventually a scucs of laigc source units 01 bodies 
of scsource matciial will be unified without stneth limned scope and 
sequence Teatluis will use these as aids in building einriculums 

The of (ouius of study tai ly pi ogi ams w Inc h produced 

eoLiists tliiOLigh ccntnl organi/aiion 01 with n miniiniin-i of paiiitijialion 
had the jnubfim ol "installing’ couises, thai is. secuiing use throughout 
the system The ty[ural protrduie was to disiiibnti the rouists to evciy 
one together with a bulletin govnning us( of the coiiise Com scs were 
usually prescriptive, to be ‘ followed’ wcic to be used immediately and 
in so far as possible, similarly Ij\ all tcacheis wJtli all groups of persons 
Provision for vaiiation in use was made in many com ses 

Cunent knowledge about education and about learning denies the 
validity of these prnecduus Coni scs should not be pi cscriptivc, but pro- 
vicU for many options ui use suitable to the diverse conditions within any 
svsiem Use cannot be inmicdialc but will be based nn hirtbcr group study 
and individual exjiei inieniaiion, aided by supervrsor\ assistance Courses 
□re not to be "followed,’ but used as guides and aids to teacher ingenuity 
in aclqjting to given situuions The modem curriculum prngiam avoids 
the problem of lusLallatioii as formally interpreted The nature of a cur 
riculum pingram as made clear in this and other chapters explains this 
Matcudls for tcachci use emeige out of the efforts to improve instruction 
which aie going on in all sorts of small units individual classrooms, or 
schools Afiiciials are produced in answer to needs both individual and 
social, immediate and remote General needs emeige and with them 
reptesentative councils or committees to pioduce matciials of general 
application Tin gicat volume of materials from bulletins on limited 
specific pioblems to series of extensive resouice units or volumes will 
be available for use by any interested teacher or faculty Leidership is the 
key to use Valuable materials will be widely used With leadership absent 
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materials will noi get wuU use, e\cn undci lequiremeni from the central 
v)fficc To sunnnarizc installation under regulation is not likely to be 
effeaive in any real sense, the problem of installation disappears in a 
modern program where participation and good leadership are wide- 
spread 


SPECIAL NO IE 

Guidance for conservative systems with less welhtrained staff T he pro- 
grams of curntuluni development and jiioduction of documerts 
described in tins chapter and in Chapter IX represent advanced practices 
in the hands of well tiained peisonnel, pitpaicd loi incxUrn pioLeduu^ 
Ihe question is asked about apjiioaelies ni less lavorabic situations 
IMustraiions wcu lequcsted by students as this vnluine was being pic- 
pared Space simply prohibits lengthy illusirations of less advanced 
piaeticcs Aid to systems which aie feeling their i\ay is neveitheless 
important 

hirst we may say that modifications ol the most advaiiicd piacLues 
may be attempted by any system Second, the initiation ol jnogramfc in 
more conservative systems will likely be by the It adcrship rather than 
by derivation from ongoing activities by my stall membci Thud, 
corollary to the second, participation will be fai less wide spi cad lourth, 
in-sttvice piogiams arc likely to be inipostd laihci than aiising in tc 
sjjonse to demand The study piograni will be moic linnied and piogiess 
slower than in aclvaneed situUions Emphasis at lust is likely to be on 
lormal couises and smdy of books, moving slowly tow aid woikshops, 
eominittce woik and (\pei imental iiyout lijth, pnntcd mitciials will 
likely be pupared by small lejiiescntative gioups with piogiams of ni 
siallaLion promintni Si\th, the piotUiciion ol dodinienls will likely bi 
more prominent than the development of curnculums Pi ogress can bt 
made toward bcttei procedures 

Accounts ol (OiiSLivaliVL progiaiiis aie less he(|Lunt in the peiiodurd 
liLii.itiiic Liilletins foi such siiuations can be sccuicd and studied E\ei 
Lise i\o 9 at ilie (lose of the chapter cmblrs student gioups to summaii/e 
materials here 


Discussion Questions for Central Introduction 

1 The gcncril questions on policy and general piorrdiire m Appendix B 
will be found stimulating 10 class discussion One or two periods iiny 
be used 

2 A. large number of valuable discussion questions is to be found after each 
chapter in the curriculum texts by Norton and Norton, Harris and 
Gwvnn 


Individual and Group Reports 

1 Criiirally ev iluate the general methods used in your owm system to initiate 
i niirirnlum improvcmeni program Include comment upon the relation 
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of the program to couri^L production Include comment upon the adminis- 
trative mdcJnnery utilized 

2 Report for class analysis your own personal expeiience in participating in 
the program 

3 Students isithuuL firsthand experience mas report cntually upon any 
state or city program as set forth in bulletins or in the periodical lit 
erature 

4 Plan an approach to a curriculum improseinerit program for your system 
based upon the situation as it now is 

5 Make a list of beliefs and practices held by elementary ind secondary 
teachers \shich Vould have to ch inge if these leathers sincerely accepted 
the newer curriculum practices If possible interview several teachers 
otherwise inswcr from past observation and belief (It is assumed of 
course that i good Lurricuhim piogram would stimulate teaclier growth 
toward these changes) This is a far reaching question and an organized 
answer is important 

6 \ senes of careful, ciiLical stiinmanes should be made of the literature on 
the strengths ind weaknesses of ihe subject curriculum the correlated 
curriculum the core cuniculum (various intcrprci uions), the fusion pro 
grim, the e\pcncacc cnrncukim The relation of expriiness of teaching 
to the stimulatinn of inU’griiivc experience and to the preservation of 
person d integration should be critically considered 

7 1 1st the principles and jiraciiccs usclul in converting eonscrvative teachers 
10 modern cuniculum prniiccs (T his question in iv be handled in con 
ncciion with Chapter XII The Facilitation of Tcnclicr Growth' if de 
sirid ) 

6 further questions and discussion may ensue at this point concerning the 
uihiiiques of group discussion and cooperation as presented originally in 
(Ji ipters II and III 

q All individual or sm ill eominiitce may sunimin/e the chamunstics of 
extremeh limited or ol conservative ciirntulum programs as found in the 
liLtiiture in Inilleims from school systems, or in the person d experience 
ul (liss mcmbcis 


SuensTFD Readings 

Amxander Willnm A Slate Ltadeishif) tn Improving InUTurlion (New York, 
iluieau of Fublicacions, 1 tathers College, Columbn University itj^o) 

A good hnef siiimn'U) of three types of levdeislnp exercised hy slate dcjsutnicnis 
based on three state progiains 

biiRioN, 'William H, IiHioduction to tducatian (Nevs York D Appleton Cen 
lury Company, Inc iqjd) 

Brief surnniarv of background points in (liipicis 9 in i", 17 Proinbly licltcr for 
use with \ppcndix A 

Cook Katherine M ‘ Sujiei vision of Instruction as a 1 unction of Stite Depart 
iiicnts of LducTtiun bulletin No 6, Monograph No 7 (V^Ushington 
D C , United Stales OHice ol Edutalion, 1940) 

Gills, H H McCutchin, S P and Zlchiel A N , Exploung the Cuiiiculujn 
(New York, Harper IL Brothers, 1942) 

1 Ills IS the second volume of the series pieseniing results of the fight y cat Stud) 
f-xcellent 

Rorer, John A, Principles of Democratic Sjiperviston (Neiv York Bureau of 
Publications Teachers College Columbia Universit) 11)42) 
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Saylor, J Galen, Factors Associated with Participation of Cooperative Programs 
of Cttiriculum Development (New York, Bureau of PubJjcauons, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941) 

One of ihe most valuable references available 

Vincent W S , Emerging Patterns m Ptihhr ?f/ioo/ Practice Teachers College 
Contributions to iLduc.ition, No 910 (New York, Bureau gf Publications, 
Tcacheis College, Columbia University, 1945) 

A valuable summar) and analysis 

What Schools Can Do loi Patterns of Educational Practice (New York, Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 1945) 

A valuable colkciion 

NOT> 1 he references given at the close of Chapter IX are also to be used here 

Accounts of Lily and stitc prognmv arc widcl) nv ulablt in luillttins and pen 
odical publiLalions These st.iieinenls are a valuable source of inlormatjon and 
guidance City programs are Luo nuineious to list but can be found through 
vvatehiiig the listings from time to time of die curnculuins published during a 
given period 

Prominent state programs repoiled in a series oi bulletins include among 
others Arkansas Alibama, Honda, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis 
sissippi, North Carolina. Oklahoma South Dakota 7 ennessee Texas, and Vir- 
gmu 



XIV 


Improving the Use of Materials of InsLruction and I he 
Socio- Physical Environment 


The relation of materials and educational objectives Many pioblcms 
aiL presented to supervisors and tcadiers by the lapidly arrclt rating rate 
at which insLiuctional materials arc developing and the growing bclict 
in the necessity of closciy relating the work of the school to life outside 
the school Choices of materials must be made, and ngoious selection 
for use is required The selection must be made in terms of factors which 
coiuliLion effective and fruitful learning The empliasis that is being 
placed by cunent educational thought on pn paring chiUhen for life m 
a democratic society dtmands a diffcient concepuon of iJic functions of 
instructional materials from that held when the piimaiy objective of the 
school was the transmission of the social heriiagc and the dcvclopmeni 
of basic intellectual skills 

I his broadening ronccpcion of the fundion of ilu scliool has been 
well expiessed in tlic following statement * 

1 \n imdersLandmg of ihe nature of the emerging son il nrclti uiih its em 
pliasis upon nen group rclaiionships and new Jeisiin b' tomes ihe first 
criterion in the selection and use of materials 

2 This new shiring in the socnl consciousness is inicrprcutl in mean that 
form of thinking and doing which is a comhinition of 

a Ivdependent action based upon the rccogniiinn of the effoits of others 
hut noi interfering with such efforts 

b Active cooperation and persistent lending of energy to the furLhei 
differentiation and integration of social forces synonymous ivith prog- 
ress 

The changing social and economic order suggests a program nf education 
directed not merely toward the intellectual acquisition of ‘subject-matter" 
but toward those controls which maintain strength when new situations 
arise— the development of ability for independent thinking and icsuurce 
fulness m meeting problems which are new and only a few of which can 
be foreseen 

4 Such pow'er in resourcefulness and independent thinking is not given— it 
comes into being and grows only Uirough exercise 

^Afatirials of Instruclion Fi((hth learhfiok ot the DeparLmciU ol Supervisors and 
Direcinrs of Instruction (Washington, DC, \ lUonal tduciiion Association 1935) 
PP ' 3 * ‘33 
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j Jn developing such j>oMer, it is the peculiar privilege of the teacher lo 
assist in sfh cling ‘ the influences which sh.iJl alTcct the learner and to assist 
him in properly respionding to these influences ’ * 

• Jnhn Dewev 1/v Pedagogte Creed Originally pnnird in 1897 by F L Kellogg & Co New Ynrk 
and Chicagu kc[irinlcd in 1910 by A FlanaKdn Co, ChiLigu kr|iriiiied in 1979 na a pamphicl by Lhc 
Prrigr(»isivi }■ duration Asi^nciaUan Appears also in the Journal of the National Education Associaiicr 
\ nl iS (Dicimbcr, 19-g) pp 291 295 

This conception stresses the necessity of seeking to develop in pupils 
the growth of creative capacity, the ability to adjust lo the demands of 
lhc situation, pow'ci in self direction, and the enjoyment of experiences 
b\ thi help of what can be drawn from the accumulated wisdom of the 
Iiiinun idce Such a program reqiiiies an (nviioninLnt of coiitieti 
[irfiblem-snlv ing, laboratory materials, an environment which stimulates 
investigation and other forms of self expressn e aetivity These mateuals 
may be located in the sehool, or they may be found in the social life 
outside the school A suie way to make ihe learning activities directed 
by the school vital and meaningful is to draw on the community and its 
.letiviiies lot illusiiative uiaterials, oi to contact iliesc agencies dncelly 
through exclusions and visitation 

Lftettne instruction also requires the piovision of scientiheally oi gan- 
i^td mateuals wluth will insuie the masieiy ul the essential tools ol 
kaining w’ltli a minimum oi difficulty It also lecjuiies a wide vaiuty ol 
m.itciials winch aic adapted to the diffeieiiees in inieiests and ajiiiliide 
of the childicn Instructional mateuals must be selected bteause they 
will coiuubiue effetiively to the achievemtiu of worthy ob)c( lives and 
pm posi s 

\rrj/ON / 

IMPROVING IHF USF OF MAURI MS OF INSTRIjCTION 

Improving the selection of materials The selection ol insii ut Linnal 
iiiau i lals sliouUl l ike jilace as the lesuU of eoopei ative iction by all who 
III. afleclecl by them, lu some cases ineluding even the pupils and mem- 
bers of the community wiio are competent to express judgments The 
selection should be made on the basis of criteria accepted by the gi ouj) 
These standards of selection may most suitably be set up by a specialist m 
the helei, by the supeivisoi, oi by ilu g^oup responsible for the selection 
of the mateuals 11 teachers under the leadership of the supervisor set 
up the crttcria, and if all issues involved aie given adequate consideia 
tion the piofessionil stiniulatioii is coiisidci able The selection ol 
materials should be made, in so far as this is feasible, m a scientific 
manner, that is on the basis of facts derived from systematic analysis of 
the items, experimental tiial in the classroom, and the lecommendation 
of experts An excellent illustration of a senes of such criteria was pub- 
lished in the yearbook MatcTwl^ of Instiuction The list of critciia 
iogethcr witli illustrative comments on some of them follows ^ 

*i\fcfi,.iifl/j of Jfislniclion op ctl , pp 134 igg 
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1 The iLltcuon of iniitructional materials in terms of their bcdring upon 
expcrienees nr problems being considered bv ilie gmup 

The agreed upon goals in lernis of the piublems or situation at hand be- 
come the focal point of seleetinn It means materials 
(fl) selected to gne IuUlt meaning to daily expenenees, and 
(b) selected because it contributes natuially to the development of the 
experience or situition without imposing ihiit which is umclated 

2 The selection of material to lead to an understanding ol fund iniental eon 
tepLs generalizations iiul pnneiples— controls based upon laets and expc 
riences which give power to iiieet new situations 

belcttion uf iiiULiials within the range ol iiriderslaiiding ol the gioup— 
sektrioii liom real situations on the level of the child’s understanding and 
in uiord wiih pupil inteiests and needs 

j 'IliL selcelion and use of maieiials to provide for individual difttniiees in 
ability, mtciLsL, nid need— providing lor individuil giowih within group 
iLU\ ity 

fj 'lliL selectiuii and use of materials of instruction to help eliildren in tuui 
Lu glow in self diieeuon and in choice and evaluation uf iiiiLeiials 

This cnlcijoii rests upon the belief that the ttaihei’s place in the cdu 
eiti \ ( pro( t ss IS ill u ol i inembeT ol the gtoup who on the basis of ) iigei 
experience is i recognized leader, whose function n is (ri) to assist in se 
leiiing the inlhuiKts wimh shall aflett ilie leirner and (b) lo assist hiiu 
111 propeilv r< spoiuling lo these inlliu nt e.s— re sponding in i way to devcloj’ 
iiulejiLiulent jiowei on die pan ol the pvipi’ in the seletiion, evduiiion 
and jiulgincnt o( rnueiiiis 

o flu seLciiun of iiiateitds iiotiiig basic piiiposes iuj which tin niaieiiaJ 
has lueii develupLcl iiul Lesting its vdidity in the liglii id know’ll liiitln^ 
and fat ts 

>iL(|ucnLW the seleauiti and use of such niauiial meins LLsUng the 
seicntifiL bisis (j| the d it i presented— i check on autlicniuiLv In othei 
casts It iiK Ills stnsiicMti lu v iiicd points of vuw ind tin (unlinueJ seaieh 
for mitcnils to in ike the seienl ijewpuiiits anil djJe In still oihir situ 
moils It IS the TCtogiution of propigindi is piop ig mcla— a distinguishing 
ol the sensuionil. die pints m ih u hiscd only upon in nppeal lo the 
Linutiuns 

7 Dittc renti itinn in the si It c non and org inizilion of m aerials be iween those 
having pirininent v ihus ind those concerned with tnujxn iiv or passing 
interests 

H Stlection should provide for balance and variety in tvjies of nialciial 

This siandaid is significant bv way of (a) ati^uainLiiig pupib with a wide 
variety of sources, (li) letogniznig basie factors eoiuliuoiung iiUeiLsi (ij 
sLiniulating new interests through driTereiit nudii {d) illeiwiiig ioi iiidi 
vidual dillcrcncLs (t) providing siiimili to the learners owti ereative 
powers, and (/) providing foi the all aiound development of the Jiidt 
vidual 

g Selection of materials hnmg appropriate meth.tnic.il makeup Otlu- 
things being equal those materials are to be prefened ih u rank high as to 
a Clearness, and conetseness (vocabulary, sentenee strut tine, style) and in 
terest value 

b Attractiveness, usableness— suitability of type, form, size, margins, cpial- 
ity anti finish of paper spacings, illustrations etc 
c Mechanical durability and suitability 

d Proper methods of emphasizing important phases of work (i e , use ol 
Italics illustrations lor heightening interest, etc) 
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e ConvLnience— compkiLneis o£ table of contents and index, definite page 
arrangement, etc usability under existing conditions 

The use of varieties of materials Diffeiciit kinds of materials serve 
different purposes One kind is used Ini developing basic skills such as 
willing, leading, number, and language usage This consists of work- 
books and other kinds ol practice inaiuials Another kind is used essen- 
tially for the purpose of gnnng the pupils first hand experiences through 
direct contacts with concrete objects, such as playground equipment, 
laboratory apparatus, tools, and similar materials A third kind is used 
in gi'ing pupils indncci vicarious cxpciicnccs Holhngwoith has 
dcscnhtd a senes ol levels of expenence of “varying dtgices of remote- 
ness from rcdlitv ’ as follows ’ 

1 Seting the actual events take place 01 handling roncrctc objects and mi 
ti rials 

2 Seeing die events ‘ aeted oui as in drama or paiuoniiiiif by people who 
'represent the aetu.tl cliarieleis of situitieins 

^ Motion pittuie poitiayal of the events, or of actions intended to leprescnt 
them 

4 I'liotogi iphs still pictures of significant chancters md objects 

5 M ijis, r(i (guniv blue prints, and similir grapluc representations of objects 
f u ts lud rcbiiions 

b \'trlnl account and descnpiion, heard or lead in the nioihei tongue, using 
thi vocaliul iiv o( d ub hit 

7 Dcsciiption through the use ol leclinieal symbols and lenninologv indices, 
eotllititius loieigu speeth 01 smiilir sets of speciil and reuindite signs 

Hollingwm til poiius out ihat 

If the groujs to v^llnlTl miund is presented is very heterogeneous the simpler 
methods will he the more hktiv to c.irr) the mess ige to ill 1 he younger the less 
sophisticuid iiid less eiKunied the aiuliiiuc also the more likely will the 
simpler meihntls he to pionuile equal and geneul uiidi 1 stamlirig 

Tlu elosc ulatioii be tween kai iiiiig and the me aningluluess of Itaining 
maiLiiiils is well exjnessed in the lollowing slaiLiiic nt by Ryans * 

The me ininglulness of leaning ni Ucrnls is dependent upon 

1 A biijid batkgiound of lelaled experience of fiets and principles 
ibou' die sJlu ilioii course or subject field with respect to which learn 
ing IS sought 

2 the awjieiicss of the relationships existing between the old and the 

JH L Hollingwiirlli rdiKaCiOjial I*sychology (New York D \pplelon Century 
Company Inc iyj3) pp 21H) zio 

See also Nelson L BosMug 7rrif/iiTig in .Seroridary Ac/umh (Boston Houghton 
Mi/Ilin Ceiinpany iggtj revised igj2) Chapicis 11 ij and Uilliam H Burton, The 
tfUirffl7icc of IciiTDing -IrlwUin (New \oik, D \pplclon Century Company, Inc, 
igyj) Chapter 3 pimcularlv but also Chapieis 2 and \ 

^David ( Rs ms in 7/ii Fiychologv of Learning JortyFmt Icailaak of the Na 
iioiial Soeiets lor the Suidy of kducition (Bloomington, 111 Public School Publishing 
Co 194a) I'lrt ll pp 308309 
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new, between past experience and present experientc New learnin|J 
should be relaied to situations in winch the leirnci alrtady possesses 
in[ornidlion and inlciest This may be .iccomplished either directly or 

indiiecilv 

3 the oi;*^ inJ7dtKjn of the matenal to be leauiid The loj^ical rclniioii- 
shi])s ul the situations must be used to advanti^e iiid 

4 the awareness of rclaiionsliip between the lennin;^ siiuition iind the 
possible future applications of the learnings The puipnscfulntss of 
learning is directly related to its mcining 

Adjusting difHciifty of materials to pupil ahilitv In i discussion ol 
fdtLuis iclatcd La the difTiculi) ot leading iiiatciiais Leary points out the 
necessity of cunsidciing a of chniints bifoie i cc omniciidirig a 

lionk Lo a pai ticiilar sdukiu btiaiisc o( ilu df mi . ihiliiv ol adapiinf' ilu 
woik to ilu ability and intcicst of tlu individual llic list ot items to 
be considdLcl act oi cling to I caiv is is follows 

1 Observe the loiinit noting wlirthcr the miienil is .iiirutivc in sire ind 
ippcarancc ,ippro irh ibk ItgibU etc 

2 Consider the t\pe ol siibjeci III niti iiul ihe hurirs bum ilt citbrig wbeihe) 
tfuy ire ippropnue foi the siudcnl’s piirptiM initnsi mtl abiliiv 

^ 1 viUi lit du ninteiit ul (Ik book foi tlu i|iiilii\ ol icit is ])u senltd 

] fndgr rli( (bifiet nf comp Him ns ol the idi is ind riri<. jjiestiiicil esLi 

iiuriiig vlu tiler ilu) tre too uniipicNsed fin die students to inlcrpiei 
n idilv 

r, (Jljserve (he (inboi s chime ol woids 

b I \ inline I he inilior s jii ingeini nl of wokIn jo sciiimuls 

7 PiiilifL the (lilhciiliv of the book b\ siniplmc ilu book in il\/inp tht 
ptissiftes loi signilic iiu elements mil i])pl\ing \ lormiilii ol jireiluiion 

8 b\]iiliLbi/e the I lets pen iininj* lo ihe tblhiiiUy oi ihr book undti cnnsitl 
ennoii nid uhu tium lo ulnt is kriovin ihoni do ii irici in oiibi to 
iliLcnmiic wlicibei ihi botik is suited to Ins inlensis ibiliiies ,ind piir 
poses 

[H be .ipplic ilinn ol tins scuts ol suj>s t in b< clone bv ilie Lt alui ciLliei in i 
svsieinuii Wri> or informilly by a I inly citiiikd ihiiIvms of tlu book by inspec 
lion \\licn It IS planned to make use of a b isic budv o( iiiitenils lor insiruc 
lioiial purposes ii is a good pi in to tsi iblisli with consider ible iiiiirar^ tin icli 
me dilheully ol eich item iiuluikd as i b isis of tlbitne cbrftlinn ol the learn 
ing KiiviLies of each iicm ineludtd is i basis ol (ffeelut diifelioii nl the 
liiiiniiig letivities ol pujiils lliisis cssenli il il aileqn ite provisuni is lo be in.uli 
foi intbsitlual diflei erieei. ] 

The specilie pioceduics that nnv be nstrl rti iklLiiiiine tlie clifhculiy of 
vaiious kinds of niaterials. have been diieusscd in Chapter X, and will 
not be leviLWid ai this jioinl Siindaids lot tlie alloLiiient of mateiials 
to classes should rccogni/e tlu need lor materials ol vaiying levels ol 
difficulty so that piopci adjustmentA to the variations in the abilities ol 
the pupils ran be made 

heiiiiee Leaiy in Hcadiiif' nt G^ncl^IZ Education, V Rcpoit ol the CommiUec on 
Reading in General Education W S Cray, editor (Wishington, D C American Couneil 
«n Education, 1940), pp ^01 502 
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Improving library facilities The educational value of printed matter 
IS widely rLcojjniztcl In most communiiics special provisions have been 
mdclc to ensure the accessibility of wholesome reading materials thiough 
efficient library seivice It u necessary to supply strong incentives toward 
the ' better” publieaiions that are wiitten sineeiely, picsent truth without 
bij5, depict life by cmotionali/ing the tiiiths of human experience, and 
distinguish the hcioic from the noimal The libiary seeks to condition 
youtJi aj^ainst the “uoise” publications which au inoie numerous and 
more easily available than the 'bttier ” The most accessible publications 
aic those read most widely Even when good hooks are availalile and more 
accessible than die "woise, ‘ the better will be neglected unless the right 
inientives ait applied Readers must be led to piclci them by sym 
jiathttic guidance, usually on an individual basis 

Ihc school libiaiy repicsenls the most diuci sLej) that has been taken 
to inipiovi and bioaden leading iniciesis The sihool libiaiv can serve 
many purposes It should be a jilacc to which clnUlun tan go loi studv 
iilaxaLion incl eiijoyinent It can also seive as a jilacc lor gnuip activities, 
pupil Li at hci (oufeiences, and lefeieiice uading Flu pujnJs sliould bt 
gum nuich htetlom in the use ol the Iibi nv as a source of inspnation 
a siimul moil of creative actuirics, and a place foi exhibiting tlie jncxlnets 
of diLii activities Wdien suppicinciucd b\ leading alcoves or comers in 
all (lassiooms it is possibh to iniegiaii the siivius of the libiaiv witli 
tlic on going Icaining activity Heu cm ht in idc a\ iilibU loi the pupils 
rht mateiials needed in the attivity tint is iindii wav 

The following i\]Ks of niaienals should b* avail ible in die well 
equipped scliool liliriiy 

i Sujjplementiry hooks with ainhdiiic iinurul rclaltd to ciniuuliim irus 
h Di/fiiciu kinds of r( ferenre books diction iiics ent vi lopuh is 
c Well selected litcriry ixiiienils for cmuhnuni purpusis and fm recre 
iiional re iding 

d One or iiioie ncvvspipcrs lor il or n iiion d 
e Selected nngirines lor ehddnn and foi nklcr pujnls 

f Sets of leading nuLenaJs organized by siibjui oi luprr irnngerl lor el iS5 
use 

g hooks loaned by iiLy county legioiial, or stale bin aiv il .u nl ihle 
h r.unplikts Inilltuiis dediiig wall voLiUoiis mil oieupitions 
1 Pietunal aids sudi as pietuies, films, sinks, imps eti 

j lUillmn bu ml lor jmsLing dippings, reritws, ,nl\ cujseraents lic lu sum 
iil^te interest in re iding 

k A sni ill sp ice lor niusium exlubiis and lor exhibits of pupils piodiictions 

Improving the acceisibility of materials Tcachiii and pupils should 
gloss in their abilit) to hud or devise materials that aie needed in the 
eouise of iheir aciiviLies When great vanetics of inaLeiials are available, 
some ol the value that comes fiom lotaling needed supplies or using 
ingenuity in dt vising niaieiials is lost Some of the equipment needed 
ioi instruction such as textbooks maps, and lefeienct books, is of a 
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moic oi less pcimancnL lULuic whereas other supplies such as clippings 
pictiiics, and periodicals are soon out of date and need not be preser\cd 
The establishment of a materials buicau o/Ftis many advantages, since 
It provides centralized facilities for storing and filing materials to be 
preserved It may take the form of a central bureau for all schools in a 
system undei the direction of some competent peison Any teaehei may 
requisition materials horn this bureau or visit the bureau lo select the 
materials desired from among those available In many schools materials 
btiitaus for the single school have been established, sometimes as part 
()1 the school library and under the charge of the school librarian 
sometimes in a special room set aside foi the eolleciion The resources of 
ihis biiieau are available to all leacheis and pupils Sometimes materials 
buieaus are dexeloptd for single classiooms wheie adequate storage and 
filing space is available This is especially necessary for classrooms di- 
signed for social science, science, and industrial aits The pupils should 
be taught in assist in colleciing and preserving ncecssarv mateiials and 
in keeping them up to dale They can also parinipite in tire aetiviius 
invoUcd in mounting filing, caialoging, indexing and lending the 
inatLtuls In the toiiise of time such a buieau can asstinble an excclleni 
vanity of insrnicuonal aids 

The sources ol inatcriils in the community should also be cxpJoi ed 
sv^temaiically Refcicnccs to hbiaiies, museums, ail galleiies, collections 
oi saiious kinds, exhibits, and othei sources should bt compded bv the 
stafl, and the hits should be made available with notes as to what eath 
souice can piovide Names of jilaces of lusioiit inieresi, the names ol 
firms, stoics business houses, farms, etc willing to give pupils access to 
them for puijioses ol study or other kinds of i out ids sho'ilil also be 
compiled for the mfoimation of all 

To make teachers familiar with souiccs of new mateiials, several step^* 
can be r ikcn The superMSor or a committee ol teachers interested in iht 
problem of supjjlics can nnkc a systematic scnitin) of publishers' cata 
logs and advertising matter Exhibiis of matei lals at professional meeting' 
should be examined to locale new kinds of instnu tional materials 
Repoits of new types of siijiplics and equipment often included in books 
articles, and new courses of study should also be analyzed Observations 
at experimental ccnlers and elsewhere arc another valuable source of 
information Special steps should be taken to bring to the attention 
of the staff some new use that is being made of some older type o,‘ 
material This may be done by means of special bulletins or orally ai 
staff meetings In general the supervisor should enlist the help of thi 
entire staff and pupils to locate or devise the necessary kinds of instruc 
tional aids and take steps lo keep them informed as to the best sources^ 

Materials to be secured free or at small cost At the present time an 
increasing amount of instructional materials of various kinds is being 
made available for the schoois This matciial is most useful in sup* 
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plementin^ the textbook The follow in^ siininidiy show5 the types that 
can be secured free or at small cost by any school ® 

1 Bulletins, pamphlets, cataloffs Many book catalogs give descriptions 
of books, inforiiiaijon about authors and jlUisirators, and illustrations that 
will be inrr rcsiing and sliinulating for children s u\l Such catalogs 
often give an acquamlauLc with books and \\ritcrs svhuh may not be 
acquired in any other w ly Children enjoy looking over book catalogs, 
selecting books for Christmas gifts or for die library order Seed, picture, 
and toy callings mai be used in the same way 

Irncl bullLiins icld iniciest to work in geognphy and are valuable in 
dciLlnping units of work hiring to do with industries wiih different sec- 
tions ol ihc United Stilts, md wiih foreign countries 

Manv bulletins published by departments of state incl national govern- 
ment and by st itt umreisitics will bt found helpliil in clissronni work 
Jl is undesirable to lia\e eveiy jnijiil wine Ini the s imc material or for 
e irh siKtteding cl iss to colkii in.iiciials that can bt prcscived from yeai 
to yen as a juil of the piiininenl school collcdion ol miiciids Pupils 
in i\ write for some of the niaUiial as ii is needed but much of the in 
forniaiKin w'lll liavi to be located and often setored befmc the gioup 
betiins ilu unit of wnik in oirhr lo prevent too much loss of Linu Ri 
qutsis foi in III nils should be wniien ou school siationery and should be 
appinved bs the leuliti Cliildieii sliould write loi definite iniormation 
Ol initciiid not mike a general ir(|uesi foi inioi m iiion or buliedns 

2 Mniifrini s, pnpf i\ (st ite, loe il, Sutu! ly , loreign) 1 hrse offer rich nuitiul 
for insirutiion d use I'e iture articles accounts ol spen il exhibits reviews 
of books plirs ind iiiomcs, nclio progi iins md ihr like m iv be clipped 
and used lor ih( Inilletin bmrd and later Jor the hits as i contribution to 
the niitenil undei some spend unit or topic useil in the cuineulum of 
ihe school 

3 Po\tns of raihoad and liaxul buieaut maps and iliinh 1 hi se finnish 
griphu and oluii coloiful illustrativi malt nils Maps are being used in 
iiiaiiv w ivs to sliovs' piues of historic inieiesi, spoils iiul lecieitioii ten 
leis Ilowtis and heibs giown in diflerent localiLies, weaLlier eonditions 
lojiugr ipliK survev Or iphs m i\ be obuincd showing firodueLinii and 
distribution of jiioducls nitrkcl analyses trends in economic life These 
are \iluiblL as source materials presenting the inform uion in i manner 
which IS not possible in the textbook 

4 Pnri/r and pictvxfs C.ojiies of I imous piciures coloiful prints from viri 
ous foreign couiitiies, pictures Ironi magi/ines, the pictuir supplement ol 
the Suiidiy pipers, advertisemenis Kodak pictures postcanl views of 
points ol histone and geographic interest, of costumes in different lands, 
and of faiTv nles and nursery rhymes hive a very red place among in 
structional niiienals 

5 Tapestnts and wall hangings Prints, pictorial cretonnes, which may be 
bought bv the yaid hemmed and mounted, add a note of color to the 
classiuom and fuinish illustrative luatciial for transportation and other 
units of work 

5 Exhibits Silk, rubber and other manufvciurcd products collections ol 
minerals, stamps, pictures, books and the like, add vividness and reality to 
the instructional program 

" Mildred English iiid Horcntc Siraiemever Seleeiinn and Organization of Ma 
irrials ol Inunieiion in Materials of InslrticLior}, op cit , Ch 7 pp 130 131 
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7 Properties and costumes Such items used m pl.iys and programs may go 
into the properties box o£ the school, the materials to be used as need 
'irises in school programs and entertainments 
B Pwgrams Radio theater, lecture exhibit museum, garden club, book 
club programs offer suggestions 

(| Reviews ol plavs, mo\ies, and books, furnish curient infonnation 

10 liiographical sktlches Information about die lues of authors, Tvnters and 
it tors may be obtained from sucli material 

11 Mimeographed units of woik and teachn and pupil made helps Such 
iTiiilenals meet immediate needs 

ij Aiwiolated bibliogiaphies of souice mateMai and of availablt illu'^tiniivi 
inatcnals These arc materiils Mhifh should lit preserved lor refcrtiut 

SouHcjiS or Fri-e and 1ne\pensivi Mahriai 

1 t (immeicially published hulletin\ 

J ree and Inexpensive Idiicatinnal Materials Including Snurtts of Visual 
\ids Special Report No 17 The Quarric Reftience Lilu.irv Clue igii 
111 as Last Wackei Drive ^5 00 Const inilv rcvistd 
Souices ol Flee and Inexpensive Tiaihiiig \iils hriiie Milki Box 
OiJtiJio, Ciiilnniia .$500 Constantly supplemenicd 

2 V uiveTiily publications 

I'let and Inexpensive M'lteiials I liis is in jiinotiKil bibliogi iphv ul 
bibliogr iplncs of courses of pimjihltts nid oihti tcaclung aids Hugh B 
Wood Cooperative Store Univcisiiy of Oiegon Lugene Oregon ( ui 
iiiuluvi ii^illilin No 4 Sept 1 n|io 
Enruhiiunt Malciials foi Tcichers Robiil diKicfci Stivict JiuUftiu 
No 7 (L\ iiision, III Northwestern Univcisiiv M ly 11)41) 

Materiils Ifii the Cl issroom' (Giincsville lit Uniscisity ol Honda Cm 
iiculuni Laboratory) 

Free uul iiiexpcrisi v c Le lining JMaten ij> IicJlI Study No t) (NidmJle 
Tcnn . George Pealiody College for Teathers) 

List of I ree Materials (Collcgcboro, O'! Geoigia 1 cacluis Collegt ) 

^ Govniirncnt bulletins (Sampling only Others arc asailible from i num 
ber of governineiiL departments) 

‘New Coveininent Aids for Teachers Appeirs in School I ije from Stp 
tenibcr to June, 1940 but is aviilible in pamphlet fonii as a reprinl 

United States OHicc ol Iducalion 

One Dollar or Less liitxppnsi\c Hnnks for School Libraries 1 \ 

Lathrop Piniphlet, No HH (Washiiigion, D C United Si iles Ofliie ol 
hdiirriiion 1940) 3f‘ 

Childrens Books (01 Fillv cents cii less Doinlhv C ildw ill ider (W isli 
ington D C Assneiaimn foi Cliilclhood Lducatioii 191^) 

Free posters on animals tnd aiiiiiitl husliaiuliv (W ishinglou 1) C, Hu 
re.iu of Wiiinil Husbandly United States Dei)iilmcnt ol \giiLulture) 
Radio Progiams for Sehuol Listening (Washington D C United Siites 
OfliLL of Ediieation, Depaiiment of Interior) 

Improvement of textbooks The textbook is probal)ly the most impoi- 
tant cducatioiidl tool m tins country It is used almost unncisally In 
recent ycais, howTvci, many studies have been niadt. ol the e[uality and 
efficiency of textbooks which have someinius icvcalcd sci tons weaknesses 
ni them Tht use of objcelive scoie tanis in tvaliiaiing textbooks has 
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contributed powerfully to their improvement The application of quanti- 
tative techniques to the analysis ol their content has led to the setting 
up of definitL speeificatiuns of consuuction In many instances textbooks 
are being tried out expenmentally before they are published for general 
use I here has been a growing tendency to select their contents on the 
basis of studies of ehildien’s inteiests Revisions are frequently made The 
tendency lu clinch and soriali/e msiiuctjoii thiough the use of a wide 
variety ol iiiaLcnals has in many schools reduced the dominance of the 
textbook as a controlling faetoi in teaching 

Judd has madi some suggestive proposals as to the ways in which 
textbooks can be made more usetul lor Leaching He emphasizes the 
library method of teaching which involves the use by pupils of numerous 
books rathei than a single tcxtbcKik which is the same for all pupils This 
IS (onsistcnt with the current trend of educational practices in the leading 
schools of this country The more cogent points in Judds discussion 
follow ^ 

I dunk publishers should stop aiming at laige adoptions of a single book m a 
gntn field and sJiould (oncenualc on ihe c/Fort to tii)ii\,iie among boards of 
education and srliuol people in general die idea ih.it diilclren have a right to 
many books 111 caeli field I dunk dm pubhslieis sliould dibber uely seek several 
good books in caeh held and should publish them with the idii ileirly in mind 
that every school should be supplied with moie dun .1 single stindvid textbook 
in any one field 

In my judgment i high degree of flexibiiilv ought to be introduced into 
school practice There vie books in history whnh an cxtellint in their treat 
rnent of die evolulion of govtrnnieni il msiiiutioni. J licre vre other books 
whith hvve belter chseussions of industries and ihtir grow’ih The diHiciilty wotli 
' gieu many books is that they art leveled clown to niediorntv beevuse eatli 
publisher feds that each book which he publishes nuisi cover ill jihases of the 
subject with which it deals rather than Iiiiiii itself to ihal phise which the au 
ihoi is most competent to treat I am trying to suggest that publishers offer to 
ihe schools sin ill units of reading mailer rather ih ni general eompendiuins 

Revision is of course, necessary whenever new ulias ippeu Ihe new ideas 
usu illy supjDlcment ndicr thin destroy older idcis Why not put the addiLions 
lo a .subject in die form of simll units and thus keep the school libriry up to 
date rather thin continue the pcniieioiis and wasteful hibit of overhauling a 
whole colleclion of topics every five years for the purpose of fooling people with 
ihc idei di u one is publishing a new book? 

Ihere is aniiilur idvantage whieli would be guntil J believe if all instruc 
iional materials used in schools were so traiisfunued as lo lay emphasis on sm dl 
units rather than (oinplete texibooks ol die eouventiond t\pe Ai present ihe 
oidmary teacher does not have the courage to eoniiihute to the teaching nia 
tenals of the school beyond preparing lessons for his 01 her own class The 
prcparaLicin of a complete textbook is a formidable task It is undertaken only 
under verv sjieeial eoiidiiions by a teacher who has had long experience or is 
stimulated by unusual ciicumsiaiiccs A great many excellent fonnulations of 
individual lessons ire entirely lost because the habit ol putting individual les- 
sons into permanent form his never been cultivated in the \mencan educational 

7 C H Judd TI1C SigniHnnce [or Texiliook Making of the !Se\\cr Concepts in 
Fdliraiinn Fli lllrl^^nr■\ Siltnnl fniimal Vnl ifi t \pril 11)36) pp 575582 
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system There is a consequent deplorable lack of initiaiut iiiiong ordinary 
leichers By bringinjj out this fact in the present connection I do not mean to 
imply that publishers alone are responsible for the situation I am sure that the 
whole educational system must assume the responsibility for stilling the initiative 
of teachers My plea is that the publishers contribute to a major reform by dc 
vising ways of arousing competent teachers to the opportunity and duty of 
preparing comparatively short lessons which require investigation but do not 
require the ambitious senes of investigations necessary for the preninUnn of a 
preienlious book 

It IS apjjaiciu fiom the number of statements appearing in etlucdlional 
liicratiiiL that publishers arc conscious of pioblcius in the prcjiaiation 
anil piiblitation nf icxtliooks The following list of icn piobltiiis sug 
gtsted by Whipjilc is indicative of the kinds of questions tliai aie arising 
for needed investigation and research ® 

1 Is the textbook an unnecessary pedagogical adjunct? 

2 Is It advantageous to replace a single set of one textbook with several 
sets of different textbooks? 

] What is the extent and the n iture of the demand lor maitcr copies of 
m lunal to he reproduced by duplicating devices? 

\ Whit uc the merits— (jtniiiy of materni and cost per word lieing con 
sideied— of the \cry cheap ten ceni-storc type of books as tompared vuih 
suiulard texibooks? 

r, Wh\ arc school adininistr uors averse to buying i Icmciu irv school bonks 
tliu deviate from the format of the typical icxibonk? 

fi IS the v ilidity if any, of the increasing refiisi) of the siliools to 

buy texi hooks be iring a copyright date more than \ few yc irs old? 

7 In whu specific respects arc textbooks too diffiruli lor ilu Irirnti? If 
vijcabuhiy ind style .iie pnmtry coiisidcntions how lu the dilliiulties 
these present best determined and hist obviaird? 

8 Can ilu t»^nntive conclusions reichrd m thu invcsiig uions ol ceil on 
Boston publishers legirding opiiiiial si/cs ol tyjir md li uling in grades 
1 and 2 be confirmed in higher grades? 

(j W^li.iL IS the pedigugicai value ol illustiatiuns espcci illv ol colnied illus 
trations, in school textbooks? 

10 What do the schools really want for indexes in lexlbouks? 

I'rec textbooLs The movement loi ficc Lcxibooks has made lapid 
strides in this country When the sehools supply the books, gi cater flcxi 
bility of ecjuipnient is possible, and all pupils die not required to use 
the same textbook Thcic arc, however, many places in which pupils still 
must pui chase then own textbooks and supplies, because of an appaient 
belief that costs arc thereby reduced It usually follows that such systems 
also spend relatively little for other kinds of supplies The points in favor 
of and against fiec textbooks have been well summarized by Hall Quest 
as follows ® 

H Ct M Whipple, Needed InveMiguions in the Field of ihe Texibriok Elementary 
School Journal Vol 35 (Apul PP »i 75 

B Alfred Hall Qucai The Te\tbonk (New York The Macmillan Company 191S) 
PP "i' 54 
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The following ar^uiiierils in faior of free lexihooks have been pieiienled from 
fime to time 

1 The cost IS plared on ihe district rather ihan on the individual, there is a 
lower per capita cost 

2 Economy is made possible tliroui^h I irge orders (The Russell Sage Foun 
dation Bulletin 124 siys about 20 per cent is saved in this way) 

^ Books may be changed wiih little mcomenicnce whenever different texts 
are found necessary 

4 UniformilN (jf tcvtliooks in each school -idminislnme district is secured 
This would reduce much of ihe confusion in the transler ol pupils Irom 
school to school M my superintendents find this to be true 

5 Poor childien mi) 'iitcnd school as well equipped in this respect as the 
more is ell to do children 

6 A Inrgir fnrolnicnt is possible be*c nisc the cost to the parent is less ( I hi 
M issuhusetts 1 iw on free texts resulted in a 10 per cent increase in high 
s(lu>o] enrolment ) 

7 tscryhodv Ins a hook and the school work can start promptly the hist 
d \\ 

8 Additional or supplement irv texts ma\ lie provided for the enrichment 
of tiu (tadiLi’s point of new, stupe ul illusti uioiis ind applications Such 
addiuunal texts aic a\ ul ible also for iht wider study of a subject by the 
pupils 

The arguments ag unst flee textbooks miiiv of tliem jn\ alid ire 

1 Paimts and pupils grow to feel ih u they are wholly dependent on the 
Slate whereas they should assume some of the responsibilities of educa- 
tion 

2 Increased school taxes would be ntccssaiv if Irtt itxis were provided 

5 Children should not h< m|iiii rd to use books soiled by others 

4 free texihooks ire likilv to be rirntrs of disease 

5 If the paienr piudnsts tcxtliooks home libnnes nnv be built up and 
iht pupil will liive a ptrimnem collcttion of reference books 

6 Free textbooks arc uoi i nod foi is will is ihose ownid bv the pupils 

7 Free texts foster i laik of stil nspui, bn iiise there is no sense of posses- 
sion 

8 riie free lexiliook cuinoi be milked and reoiganired for sliidv purposes 
is conveniently as on^ owiiid bv ihe pupil 

g \s It is diiriLuk to rcfovci hooks from pupils who iliop out ol silioul and 
move away, die cost ol cquipmeiu and the loss lium waste is ineieistd 

Improving the use of woikbooks and remedial materials In Chaptei 
X criteria lor the selteLion ol woikbooks weie discussed, and their value 
foi piuposrs of insii ucLioji was pointed out Ntimeious investigations 
have shown that when well organized functional piactice materials aie 
used coriectly, the gams diat result in terms of such outcomes as growth 
in ability, giasp of subject inaiiii skill in the use ol die tools of learning, 
inteiesi in the subjeet, and bieadtb of understcinding are definitely 
greater than when tiadiuonal pjocedurcs arc followed 

It IS unloi tunaiely Hue dial woikbooks and similar picpared practiee 
materials are often misused Some teachers apparently believe that adjust 
ment of instiuction and materials to individual differences is not 
desirable All pupils are assigned the same practice exercises in workbooks 
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despite the fact that their weaknesses and the causes ot the weaknesses 
may differ To ha\c all pupils, irrespective of their difheuliies, perform 
the same exeuiscs is a 'shot pun” appioach similai to tliat used bv the 
an( lent nieditine man The effective use of workbooks and lemedial prac- 
LiLL nialLiials requires the sliidy by the teacher of ihc mdiMdual pupil 
lo tsiabhsh his needs and the diieetion iiistiuetiun should Lake to ehm 
inau the individual pupil’s particular weakness oi wtdknesLS Pupils 
having similar deficiencies can of course be taught as a group 

Some Lc icheis apparently icgaul a woikbook as a panacea They nevei 
(kviate fiom the oidei ol the woikbook and nevei go beyond iL Unfortu- 
nately, a woikbook docs not inelude evcuiscs that will remove the c luses 
ol diffieully, fui example a pupil who is not able to woik out iiuhiKn 
(Uiitly the mw woids diat ap])cai in piartite excnises in leading should 
iioi be pi'en a re icling assignment m a workbook until necessary help 
his been given in phontiit an ilysis Siniilaily if he has a vnual dcfeci, 
.his should be eonecied belore iiuensive piaeiui is dom Wuikbooks 
ilso aie olten not seiy iiueicsting lo ihe piipds 1 he t' ather iniisi duu- 
loie take steps to develop a desiie on ihe pari ol il'c ])iipj| to do thi 
])!.!( Uie txeitises in iIk workbook lire siucessfnl use ol workbooks and 
prtjnied jn.Ktict exeidses rccpiiies that the iiaeher snjqrltment the text 
with .1 v.iiuiv cjf (xpeiientts, inaieiids, txeieises, and methods adapted 
to till net (Is ol llu individual 

Soim t( ae he I s appar t ruly lx he \ e that assigning a lan'e amount of di ill 
IS a t;uaiauLee thai ilhctive hainingwdl tike ]shec The fact is that iin- 
1*111111(1 (liill .uHiallv slungiluns iiieiriueni Ir ihits and skills, because 
llu jiiqiil repe.us the sanx tnois and I lulty pioctihiiis igani and again 
wirli no Jinpiourneni in peiloinuiue 1 oi i\.iin)d( Jl is practically 
flit nil ihai a pupil who uses an iinoiieei unmdaboui jiioeediiie in 
w-oi king e vampli s in suhirae tion w ill not hit upon llie^ eui ic i L melhoel of 
woik indt pcndeiuH Unless Ins l.uilt is diseoverrd by careful diagnosis 
b\ the Leathei and the coiieel piurtdiiie is i iii^ht heln c practice is 
assigiie^d [he dull wink will be use less and may artuallv be harmful 
1 lie kiriel ol iiiolnai on used is ilsu an imjxiH int corisidc i alion in tin 
use of woikhoriks Semu woikhooks piovrde a meins of kcejJing a graphic 
leioid of pel loi niariee to sliow llu ]Jio[*iess made Ilul because ol the 
uristaiulardi/ed and \ iiiahlc naiuie ol the niiiluials and tesis on which 
the seoics are someiimcs basid, ihey iie tkM dnectlv roiiijrarable and 
hence the ialin[*s diiived iioin ilieni art not dcpciulahlc or reliable Even 
when such extiinsic melhods ol motivaiion as piogriss i^iaphs arc used, 
tile teacher should slicss the value and importance as well as the necessity 
of the 1 1 medial ineasuies aiul the jjiaLiice eh it the pupil u expected to 
do lit e aiisc til then iniiinsK natuit the satislaiiion and cn|oymt iii to be 
derived liom improved skill art much moie valuable sources of inotiva 
lion ill in piogiess giaphs If the ihildien can see the need for the use 
of piatliie exeicises in woikhooks that emeigc in the ongoing atiivity ol 
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the class, iL is obvious that the piacncc will more likely be purposeful 
and meaningEul than if it is assigned arbitrarily without any plan for 
showing the diildien why the practice has been assigned or is necessary 

Woikbooks and remedial matciials aie likely to be most helpful if 
they meet the following standaids 

1 They should he orginized in such .1 v..iy (hat rhe purpose of the mitenal 
IS (-videni to the piipiJ 

n Ihe aciiviiies invrjlvcd should h( leliifr! in siHiilly desirable objertises 
and should be vitil ind iiu iiiiiifrrul to iht fhddren 

3 'Ihese materials should make clt.liiiiie and tllLLiive jirovisioii for differ 
Liiccs in the ncf-ds ability and raie of leuninfj^ of the pupils 

4 Jliey should nicludc rtliabk dcMCLS by nit ms of svhich tht teacher and 
die pupil can locate siienfrilis iiul istakiitssts in p irticular areas The 
more spcrifii the diagnosis, tht moit likcK n is that uiitlLrlymg causes of 
dehcitncv cm be idtruifiid 

5 riu) should proMdt a wide x nifty of df \c lopincnnl and remedial ma 
lends of demonstrated x ilue wliuli miv bf uscfl in the light of the diag 
TKistic analysis Ihe keving of insirui iional iniuiids and remedial practice 
to diagnostic tests faciliiatcs a sell diref ted ill uk by the pupil on his 
paiticular ditlKuliies and assist the teacher lo ad ipt tlie work to the needs 
of eaih iiuln idu.il 

Principles undei lying the preparation of individualized instruction 
macenah It is undoubtedly tiue that no two pupils ate actually leady 
for a jiaiLKuIar pliase of woik at the same (inic espnially in the learning 
of tcfhnicjucs and skills It is therefore mtessary to provide miterials 
which enable each child to work indc|)endcntly of tlu others in the class 
In Winnetka this is accomplisln d by the following jilau 

1 InsiriKtiond mitciials in the lorm of woikbooks or ttvibooks are written 
ill sucli deal siinplc caiiciete teims that iluy in pMctiCillv sell instruc- 
ti\e fhis mikes it possible for cidi pupil to pjoCLLcl ai his own rate with a 
minimum of help from the teidier The tcidici is always ready to give 
nssistmce on dillicult points 

2 ] ich child wniks on thf unit for which he is ri uly ind whrii that is com 
pkud passes on to the next unit rcgiidkss ol ihc progress m idc by other 
members ol the Rroup A dchniie tflori is niaile to limit the scope of the 
work 10 wli It IS e.illed the cuminnn tsseiuials iiuluding the skills knowl- 
ed[^t's and concepts necessary lo niaintiin muiU rduinnships The em 
pliasis IS plated on systenialic Icainiiig iii aiioidiiiLL vsitli the ehilds 
dev cloimient 

3 Maximum effort is stimulated through short peiiods of intensive work 
Long periods of practice are avoided 

4 The pupils score their work on practice lessons but are t uefully eliLiked 
by diagnostic tests administered by the leachei when i iiiiu of woik has 
been completed Any further instruction apparently needed is given at 
once by ihc leidier 

5 When the pupil at any time during the year has completed the require 
meius for some area for a given grade he may proceed to die work ol die 
next grade at once wiehoui changing rooms 

>'• Vdipird fiom the discussion in C W Washburne Adjusting the School lo the 
Child (\ uiikers on Hudson, NY , VVoild Book Loinpany, 1932) 
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6 ir the pupil has not completed the uork of a given gr.idc in June, he 
begins in September at the point where he left off 

7 The individualized work is continuously supplemented by a senes of 
cream e socnlucd activities in which the children arc given ample oppor- 
tunity to utilize the facts and processes they are learning, to consider 
carefully the relationships involved, and to make generalizations In this 
way the work is extended beyond the level of concrete experience 

Values of visual aids Because it is not feasible for the student to have 
firsthand contacts wuth many aspects of life past and present, extensne 
use must be made of visual aids to give meanings The motion picture 
more or less faithfully reproduces scenes, settings, processes, and actions 
lupiLsenting the history, literature, and life of all pai ts of the world 
The sound film has greatly increased the potentialities of the motion 
picture as a means of instruction Pieuires, graphs, mcxlcls, posters, maps, 
clippings, and exhibits arc other kinds of visual aids used in our schools 
Hnin lias summ.ui/ed as follows the claims and expenmcnial evidence 
of the value of these aids “ 

1 Moluin pictures like other pictures but to a superior degree contribute 
m itcnallv to the 'icrur'icy, the rithncss nnd the significance of students 
concepts This is piriiculirly true of descriptive aspects Places, people 
tsents, and processes are nude to seem more real 

2 As a constqueiue thinking is made more tffcdivL, empty verbalism re 
(liiced vocihulary increased and languige made more meaningful 

s) learning is mule more active the imagination is stimuliicd, students 
write more, talk more, cairy on mort 'projcds ind ask moie questions 

4 Interest is more easdy aroused and inainuincd 

I) Voluntary rciclmg is encouraged rather than discouraged 

6 A mukecl eouinlnition is made to rcicntion 

7 Chddicn who ire lacking in iin igin iiion low' in intelligence, or below 
ihe avei ige, are helped especially 

8 The total desinble results both direct and indireci exet-ed those attained 
b) my other media that were used in ic idling ihe topics chosen for these 
\ inous experiments It is impuriant lo know however that the best results 
wire obiniu'd when the films were used in tonjunciion with other recog- 
nized niethods of instiueiiun 

Locating educational films In a number of states and larger institu 
tions of Icaining such as state universities there arc visual education de- 
partments that supply films on demand oi at a small cost The use of 
these lesources should be encouraged and their latest catalogs of films 
should be on hJc in some convenient place I here are also similar bureaus 
in many of the laiger cities The production of films to the piescnt time 
has been handicapped because of the cost of producing them and the lack 
of any kind of organized eHort by educitional organizations to develop 


11 Fmest Horn Methods of Invtrurtion in the ^orifd yturlier (New York, Charle's 
Scribners Sons, 19^7) pp ^7^ 37t 

See also C F Hoban C !■ Hoban Jr and S B 7isman Visualtziug the Currie 
utum (New Y'ork The Cordon Compvm, 1937) 
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ih( held There have been a few non coinmercial organizations intciested 
in the production of educational films but their product has been small 
Many of the films produced by the motion picture industry for general 
distribution are excellent for school use but often the rental is high and 
they are out of date before they become a\ailable Usually they aic too 
long for class use and are not intended tor instructional purposes The 
great value of films as an aid to instiuciion itvealed by theii use m the 
war training jirogram should greatly stimulate iheir production for wider 
use in the schools If better films, more closely integrated into the school's 
jnogiam wtie available, and the cost ol the necessaiy equipment wcit 
reduced, flu re would undoublcelly be a big iiiLiease m the use of the 
film in leaching 

TJic most compleie and up to date jiiventory ot availnble films is the 
volume, Tile Ediirniiminl Film Catalog, 1944 edition, compiled by 
Doioih) Cook and Eva Rahbek Smith and puf)lish(d by H W Wilson 
Coiniiany New ^oik The volume connins a classified indexed list of 
2 Hoo films regal ded as siiiialilt foi educational use The authors state 
iliai ifuie is a ([u n tcrly sujijih mint and a ycai ly it vision Ii is a levision 
of a volume puhlislud in 1 he annocations an veiy helpful Thcie 

are also rcadil\ available lists of vaiious kinds piepaieil by state libianes 
coiTUTurcial pioduceis and distributors miga/iius, ccnieis foi obtaining 
fon ign flints uid similar groups and oiginizuions 'I he Research Divi- 
sion of the National EtUu iLion Assoei.iiion, ^\’ashlngL()n D ( Jiomtime 
to lime sii|)|jIks bulletins on ediiciiioual filnis that give eonqjielicnsive 
nvcivuws ol tuiunt di V( lopmeiiis The niosi u'diu nm is oniiiltd 
"Souncs of fdiuational Films" (1915) Some state unniisuics and state 
dc])ai tnieiits of edueation also publish catilogs 

Improving ilie use of iiioiioii piiliiies 111 iJie elassioom iKcinan and 
Wood coiiimcnt on the place of motion jiictuus in the clissioom as 
follows 

If diL nioLiun jiiffiirc film is lo !)t of ni ixiinuni scr\irc 111 Jiistiurlion it 
sliinilil form an jnlL^ml mri rtgiil ir p irt of ihe nurirnfum md of cJissroom 
\\f)rk Till ( isuil inirodiiciinn ol film into die riirniiilum VMilioiic circful pHn 
ning and fiielul orgirn/Uion is of roiiiparativ cly little v iluc In sn fir is possi 
hlc, a clissrociin film should ilvs ivs he ustd fni snnu dt finite and pirliculai 
purpose It shfiuld he .1 neressirv link in die clnin of development ol the 
subject It shiiuld constitute the neiessarv bisis for die undcrstanrling by the 
pupil of the pJiases of die topic which follow, md a clanfsing of those tiiat 
hive pieccdcd 

Llrsirnom iihiis duicfore, should have a definite sequence They should have 
a pcdi^u|,itiil lel Uiouslup to eicli other to the iliscussion whieh tikes place in 
the (1 iss iiiri to the pupil s rcailing in ihe textbooks and other reference works 
When this IS the cisc the effect of a senes of films is (uinubitive I hat is the 
effect ol two films is greater when they are used together thin ihc sum of the 
effects of the two films when they are used sepiriiely 

i-D D Wood and 1 “ N Fictinin Mohan Pictures in the Ciassroom (Boston Hough 
ion Mifflin Company 1929) pp 243 2x5 
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Ag^ain, the fiJin sliuulcl be used jii clo&e relationship to explanatory discussion 
Ihe film Itself will not ordmaiily be completely self explan Uory It \irill sup 
plant none of the ordinaiy media of instruction— least of all the teacher The 
flint Lion of the tcridier is to guide ihe pupil in disioxermg the explanations of 
ihe scenes uhicli arc presented m the film and to help him to understand those 
features which in ly not be cle n This does not mem that the teacher is always 
to tell the pupil everything which is not clear 10 him ai first sight ft is fre 
qmnily betier piacticc to cncourige the pupil to pii7zlc oui the explanation of 
I he piciurc himself At what point the teacher should tell the pupil has to be 
determined in each partuulu case It is clear, however, that the icacher has a 
definite function in tfireciing the pupil s attciuion toward die salient aspect of 
die film iiid in luljiing him to help himself in iniciprctiiig the film 

Such sup|ilementarv htip as must be given lo cn dile die pupil tp understand 
tilt film may be provided in various ways One mctliod, of course, is to gne 
Mrrt lions ind MitcnitiiK of lari m the piiiitcd captions ol the film In the 
present senes ol films very spuing use was made ol subtitles Ihis is undoubt 
(div wise IS .1 geiural poliev Whether in every individual rise the decision to 
oiiiiL a subliile was cuirect demands ol course, (urtlier expenmenl il invesLiga- 
iioii rile other meiliod is loi die leuhei to supply the ntitssirv guidinie u 
iht pupils bv vcrliil eomnunt either beloie, during, or aftci the presentition ol 
the film IliLU IS 1 geiMial piejudiec .iinong sjrcenlists in visiiil (diuiiion 
agiinst h.uinj' a teithei t ilh duiing the showing of the pittuu 7 he pn jndiee is 
piobiljl) due lugcl) lo the It ir that the ic idler will not give ilu veili.il eoin 
ijunts in i skillul nnnncr Hovstitr this mi) be, ihe whole qiiisijon ojhjis up a 
l.iigi fit 1(1 ol iTuesiig iitnn 

W lule the films should lie [il iniied so that iliev rin be used as an intigial p irt 
ol 1 coiiisL oj suuh ilus does ni>t im in ihil ibey tin onlv be used in a given, 
(ixed oidei 01 under a given pi in ol devtliipiiir nt ol tlie sulijtct Usefulness of 
the films wiH be stiiouslv limited il they dem iiid ili ii all teachers who use them 
lollow a iigidh uiulonii couise ol study 1 In films should be so llevilile lhai 
llitv cm be incoipoimed iiiio a vaueiy of ihlbrencc courses liny ihoiiJd not 
dot lie the oigaiii/ lUfiii ol ihe cmiise, but sliuuld be i ipible nt adaptation to 
the eouise It is piobible that uliimatelv die lilins will be produced in \ living 
liiiits It would be sLi uige if all topics could be ire i*'=d ariv ml igeouslv in utiiis 
ol the same length 1 uuheiiuoie it is probilib that man\ him units e.in advan 
ligiiiLislv be shoilti [Il in the siindnd filK ( n minnU unii 1 lit shorter units 
will lie mure convenu inly id iptiblt' to v iiious eonu xls tli.iu tin longer ones 

The value of audio aids Theic arc stviial iiujjoi LaiiL kinds oi audio 
aids tn instniclion, including the radio and ihc phonogiapli Not only 
do these aids allecL instruction but they are wndely utili/id ui life oulside 
the scliool as a means of leercaiioii and eiiliglucnnu nt The potential 
uses of the radio and phonogiaph in classioom instiuetion have baiely 
been touched in this couniiy The conscious use of the radio as a social 
foice by Hitler is ample testimony of the power ol this instrument The 
schools are face to lace with the need of adopting some policy as to the 
extent to which steps should be taken to guide the learners’ choices of 
program and their methods of listening The possible use of the radio as 
an instrument of classioom instiuetion laiscs many administrative and 
teaching problems The effectiveness of rlu ladio rnmpared with othei 
kinds of instructional aids must be dcieiinintd and its pinihai conn dm 
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lions established The apparent advantages of the radio as a means of 
instruction have been summarized by Cantril and Allport as follows “ 

1 Radio can reach incomparablv larger audiences 

2 Figuring per cipita cost its ser\ites are probably cheaper than any other 
medium of instruction 

g The \aried content possible in its piograms promotes interest and at- 
tention 

4 Its M-ried methods do the same thing 

5 Dramatization and showmanship nuke education pleasurable 

6 In m my regions it can suppitment poor local teachers with good radio 
teachers 

7 It probably has a favorable tlfect upon ihe cvtriisc of visual iniiigiiiriLion 

8 It can make important events and personages more real to tlie people 
Q It can bring good music into every locality 

10 The pupil liccoines less provincial in his ouiluok the excellence of talks 
and iiiusic Jicard may fire his ambition and arouse talents that might 
otherwise lie dormant 

Teacher-pupil activities in using radio programs Wnghlstonc rc- 
|)oitcd .he icsuks of a survey of the activities of tcaihcis and pupils in 
uLih/iiig radio broadcasts in the social studies The tabic below shows the 
Illative frcijucncy with which vaiious activities weir iisid in tcachci 
pnparation lor the broadcast, class preparation for listening and pupil 
attivitus after listening 


Activities at Stage of Utilization PerrcTitaire of Tenrher? 

Jifpiirlirig L/ic of 4rtivily 

Fearlitr PrcparrUion for Listening 

1 Tt ichci read books bo 

2 Re icl m ig izines j 1 

3 Collected exhibits 

/[ C.inslnicied (tst or qursiioniuirc in 

5 Collected libraiy maierul 28 

Class Preparitmn for Listening 

1 Announced progiam ()o 

2 Discussed program 70 

3 listed important po iits or key words 

\ Listed nimes and wolds occurring in piognm -n 

y Displived piiiiircs charts orobpeu 20 

b Disiusscd maieiials bioiight in b> chilcliLii ji 

7 Read stones pli)S or poetry ^3 

Pupil Activities after lastening 

1 Discussion (talks reports stones etc) qo 

2 VWiiing (letters, stones, reports etc) 28 

3 Artistic (drawing, painting, designing, etc) 10 


Cantril and G Allport, 2 'sychology of Radio (New York Harper i Brothers 
")r.) p 211^ 

14 j VV WriglUstone Pupil Growth Through Use nt the R ubo Jiodin and the 
( Ifunoom (Washington DC Department of Ekmeiiiaiy School Piiiicijj ils of the 
\Tiinml Jaluntion Association i94i)j p 59 
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4 Reading (books, magazines, referciiLL books, 

elc) 14 

5 Collecting (notebooks, scrapbooks etc) 

6 Mock broadcasting (news, drama, music etc ) 14 

7 Using visual aids (pictures, maps, displays, 

etc) 21 

B Trips (museums, industrial plants radio sta- 
tions, etc) 10 


These activitiLS suggest the kinds of pioccduics to be used in ptepaia 
tion for a broadcast and also the steps that may be taken following tht 
broadcast to get the values that accrue from the experience The radio 
offers the opportunity foi many kinds of valuable pupil Icainings 

Improving the use of the radio and audio aids As a lesult of the suivc) 
of audio aids in Ohio, reported in Chapter X a senes of nine recom- 
mendations foi the improvement of the use of audio aids in the classroom 
was made hy the staff The complete list of recommendations is given 
below because of its general usefulness as a basis of studying and improve- 
ment m this direction in any school system 

1 That every effort be made by school systems by parent groups, and by 
other educational and civic organizations to pronde schools with radios 

2 That special efforts he mirfe to stnnufite the use of ndio in rural schools 
and especially in one room rural schools 

^ That schools with central radio sound sysicms (and other radio equip 
ment) examine c.itcfully the actual and potential uses midc of that 
equipment 

a That schools with record playing equipment make more effccLive use of 
that tc|mpnient by purchasing records usiblc and \aluablc in different 
fuiricular areas 

f. That sehool administrators who believe in the cducUional poiciitialilies 
of radio not oiil) nuke public their appro\il of ndio education but also 
design and put into action a program of mdio produriion iitiJi/ iiion, anrl 
in service educition of teachers 

f" 1 hat teachers colleges, si ite and county depvrtinints of ediu ition, and 
ihe administrative units ol city school sysiems dcvcloji mure eflective pro- 
grams lor the pre service and in service training of tc iihcrs in tin. use of 
radio in the clas&room 

! Tint broidcasters particularly the network bru idc isters, design their 
school programs for elementary school Jisicacrs 

H That tcacliers and administrators iiitcrcsied in the educational values of 
radio listening at home become familiar with the rich variety of programs 
on the air 

i) That teachers and administrators reexamine their curriculums to see 
whether radio should or should not be emphasized in different courses 
and in different grades 

The use of the phonograph The use of the phonograph shoiiltl be 
grently extended in our schcxils It ran be used when there is no radio 
ai aiiablc When records are at hand they can be useci at any time they 

If" Radio m the Schools of Ohio,’ Lducational Restatch RulJelxn, Vol 21, No 
(May 13 1943) pp 115 14a 
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may be needed— an advaulape they have over the radio The records can 
be repeal! d as often as is desired The results of what is undoubtedly the 
most compi chensivc investigation to date of the use of the phonograph 
in the classroom aic gl^en in a recent rcpoit ol an experiment in the 
rural schools of N(W \oik Miss Bathuist summaiizes the suggestions 
and rcrommendalions about ihc use and prodiunon of retoids growing 
nut ol this study as follows 

I When prnpcrl) midc for the pm pose ihr phnnnj’riph record is a useful 
lid to leirning in the rm tl cUniciil irv srhnnl 

j To be a useful IPiniing ud fh< n mrd s conlent must not onlv be nre 
iull\ selctitd hm to ihi* iiirritidmn Uid in the experience and 

ability of the children with whom it is to be used This Tecjuires com 
peunt rurru Ilium rcscaidt 

^ 1 he e/lt cli\ enc ss of die pliono^nph record is dependent not onlv upon 

its content hut also upon ilu skill ol ilic script writir the skill of the 
actors or peisuns miking the rcioiding and ilic quality of production in 
Its m inufacLurc 

j The chief test of the v due of the phonopiaph rccoid as in aid to le ini 
ing IS the cMcni to uhich il siimuhus cliildren to piiisue other useful 
l( irning Tdisitifs suili is group distussion observation ol ihcir sur 
roundings md the use ol rthicnce isorks to find the answers to their 
nvn (jui siiojis 

r, A stioTidirv test ol the uiords \ due is obstrvtd m the childrens rt 
spoils! s— (lieu exei ini iiioiis ol ippiov.il thechirinei o) their disnission, 
lud (he luiinlur of iiims ihiv isk to have iln icioul nplivcd 

() In 111 in\ ueas such is Inid siiidv ugioiial studns and study of environ 
iiuiu the phonogi ipli ucoid is a more cihcuvi iid wlien siqiplemented 
In sisuil lids such is liniein slides oi inounlcd puiures 

•j Ihe plioiKigi ipli ifcoid should Ik plimied ns i siipjdcmeiu to iiul not 
IS I suhsimiic lot oilier u iihing nicU such ns the i iclio (be sound film 
ind the pi meed pege 

H J lu plionogi ipb Hcotd should be designee’ lo ml the teaibci whcie 
sound IS esptiidllv inipori ml is m the recording of songs ol birds and 
iIk rccoul on chin il speaking Ihe elemem iry school h \s need ot mnns 
SITUS of ricords of this l>pc 

t) Siiui (he icului in lui il scliooU has Inmicd supcnisinv rissisidiice the 
plioiiugi ipli iMoul ( m provide some of llu help ill ic would he given bv 
i 111 islei le ichei in speei iIj/lcI aieas This is illusiialed h\ Mien s recoids 
'Du \ou knuvv llu. Buds? Using these leeoicls the ehilJrcii aie in the 
presence of master tcichers of elemental) school science clulchens lit 
erilure, and ncalive writing 

10 Jhc phonograph record may enrich childrens oppoiLunity lor learning 
through bringing the nrust into the classroom, as in Dorothy Lathrop s 

How I iM ike My hooks 

11 rioduction of phonogriph icrords as nn aid to learning requires skill in 
the technnpies which hive piovcd clleccivc in produting ladio programs 
hut the iLLord has iliree values not inheieiit in the i idio program it can 
be idjusicd to the imie schedule ol the elassruoni jt is ivaalable for 
repl lying or review, and ii can be used in schools which aie not ecjuipped 
for using elccintnl transcriptions of ladio programs 

Eftie G Bathurst Phonograph Recoids as an 4 id to LcariMni' in Ruial Elementary 
Schools (Alfianv N V Siaie Fclucation Department 1943) pp 14H 149 
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The use of apparatus in diagnosis and treatment In recent years tlieie 
has been a rapid development in the use of various kinds of apparatus for 
diagnosdr and remedial purposes, especially in the field of reading They 
arc highly technical in nature and special training in their use is neces- 
sary They are mentioned here briefly to bring them to the attention of 
the readers Some of the most impoiiant aic the following 

hetU Tfleb\r\orul{ir TetU, distributed by ihe Aniencin Opiu il Company 
Snutlih? dgc Mass incisure a ntiiiiher of imptirl mil visual ti iits 
0 j)i\ihalmri\n^rnph flistrihutcd by the Aniencin Opiical Company is m m 
sirument vhich prodiues a phoiogriphic leioid of eve luovements 
Mflioiiosfofif djstnljLiM rl by die Aiiieni in Optical Comj^iiiy, is i device loi 
improving e\e nuneiiienls 

}-{ n) ixfi d Tl(adin^ Ft] n\ disiiilniu il In H ir\ iit! Univcisuy for a small Lhn^i 
are dcsi^ind for imjno\in|' e^c mo\cincnts 

Means of promoting uses of instructional materials The supcrvisoi 
cm use vaiioLis means of making uacheis awaie of the educational values 
of concrete raiteiiah and stimulating them to use new kinds of instiue- 
liorial maicruls 

Exhibits 1 fie supeivisoi eaii aiiaiigc exhibits of supplies in some 
centrally located place Ti ivtiing miisciiiTis ait exhibits and libiaiics 
aie also vciy helpful in bunging mati rials to ihc aiiention of icacheis 
Exhibits (lining Hook Week air used in many svsums Publishers ex- 
hibits at teachers’ convciuions and clsewheic arc otlici means of making 
tcaclicrs aw ue of tlic cxisitncc of new kinds ol matciuls 

Muioidl^ huicaus The supeivisor can make axiilable lor teachcis on 
iluir rccpiisiiion rolleciions of v.iiioiis kinds of iniuiidls sucli as slides 
hooks, pirfuKS, and (he like winch the oidinaiy tearlici e»itinat roDet ( 
unaided The pooling of the rcsouiccs ol sc s rial sthools will greatly 
incuase tJie amoiiiu and vaiietv of maUiials iilablr foi all of them 

Sr/JT'CM of flic cmmniiTufy Ihe supciMsoi can assist icacheis gitdilv 
by making a systematic survey ol ihc places lu the community which art 
suitable for excuisions and for illustrative puijioscs, in connection with 
the sludy ol sotial instituuons and occupations Ihe attention of teachers 
can be called to places of hisfoiical inttiest and natural beauty Arrange- 
ments can be made with such focal mteicsts as industries, banks, the post 
office, and so on for iheir fiisthand obscivatinn by pupils A direct study 
of the cm lent health, social and economic needs of the community 
dnough Lcaihcr cxcuision and study groups will be a iich source of sug- 
gestions ol problems ihai arc likely to be of vital concern to large 
numbers ol pupils 

Inlnvi^itntin?} If teachers are given the opportunity to study the kinds 
of malt rials in ust in otlicr schools and classes in terms of their value to 
children they oidriiaiiJv have been ltd to intioduce new kinds of tcjuip 
ment into their own classrooms Reports of observations by representative 
teachcis have' also been found to be very fiuitful 
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Demonstrations In many school systems the supei visors or some 
teachers demonstrate for groups of teacheis the use of new kinds of 
materials being introduced into the schools The wise supervisor will be 
on the lookout for interesting and suggestive work being done by indi- 
vidual teachers which should be brought to the attention of all teachers 
through demonstrations 

Study ginup\ It is often helpful to oigani/e study groups of teachers 
who wish to incicasc their skill in the use of new kinds of materials Such 
groups ran also m.ikc a systematic appraisal of the available supjilies and 
equipment W'Uh a view to the elimination of unsatisfactory materials and 
the lecommcndation of the purchase of additional supplies 

Expeiunental studies The supervisoi slunild enrouiagc the teacheis 
to make experimental studies ol the \alues of new kinds of materials 
Such investigations need be nothing moic thin a systematic recording of 
the icactiuns of pupils to the vaiiovis items It has hetn repeatedly shown^ 
however, that there is awakened a real inKust on the jiart of teachers in 
the study of the value of matciials wluii iliey Inv e p 11 iieipaied in a well 
planned mvestigaiion of an expcunienial kind 

SFCIION 2 

IMPROVING THE SOCIO-I’HVSICM ENVIRONMENT OF THE SCHOOL 

Improving physical facilities J he requirements of a curriculum that 
stresses enrichment of learning as well as pupil activity demand physical 
facilities that are adapted to sudi a jiiogiain I ong nirule a study of the 
available facilities for grades kindergarten to sixth of twenty schools 
selected ‘because of the piogicssive educational piaciiccs which weie 
being employed in them” The seliools weic all loiaicd in New Yoik 
New Jersey, and Conncriirut Twelve of the buildings were relatively 
new and the rem lining eight Ind been built fifteen 01 more ycais cailicr 
Principals and teachers were asked "what changes in ilic buihling tcjuip- 
incnt, and grounds would be most lulpful in eariving out ihcir work? ' 
The suggestions they made were dnidcd by Lving into three gioups as 
shown in the following outline 

I The enure’ building will? the exctpliqn of classrnnms 

1 Sepirife nudiioruim ind gimmsium 

2 Combined mditonum and gymmsuim v\Uh it least one additional 
loom ibniii nvice ihe si7c of the regular classroom for extra aucli- 
lornim purposes 

5j Gviniiasiiiin ai least /jo bv Co feci in size 
4 Some gvinnasiuin and indoor play equipment 
L irgei auditorium 
0 Sm illcr auditorium 
7 Portable moving picture machine 

iTpnnk M long Drurable P/i>fica/ Facililtcs for an Activity Piot^ram Cnntribii 
Uiins in rdiirnion No r,93 (New York Bureau of Publications 1 cithers College 
Colunibn University 1933), pp 73 74 
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0 Portable radio 
9 Private office 

10 Spcci'il rooms— these including science art, and music 

11 Specnl rooms, about twice the size of the regular classroom to be 
used for a variety of purposes by any teacher 

12 library 

13 leathers preparation and rest room 
II Classrooms 

1 Increase in length of about one fourth or one hfth to give enough 
space for the activity program 

2 Separate alcove for the constiiiction work or for group and com- 
mittee work 

3 Wardrobes built into wall with folding doors to provide increased 
floni area 

4 Running water, both hot and cold, in every loom 

5 Drinking fountain in every room 

b Toilet ficihtics in connection with every room 
7 Storage facilities 

a Individuil compartments, large enough to be useful, for each child 
h Distribution ol these compartments to relieve congestion 
c Provision for storing 1 irgc materials and supplies 
d Incrcised provision lor storing general materials 
r Provision for storing blocks and toys in the primary grades 
/ General storage room on each floor 
H More liulletin luurcl space 
() Less blackboard space 

10 hiilletin boards ind blackboards placed at a lower level in the pri 
niaiy grides 

11 liulletin bonds and blackboards placed at a lower level in all the 
grades 

12 Outside door for each room on the first floor 

I \ Muic spccn.1 equipment— display space for books and magazines con 
strut tion ((luipmenc, screens easels sewing m ichinc, cooking equip 
ment, ujinna, window boxes, ferneries, sind t^blr, provisions for pets, 
housekeeping mitcnals rugs and especially for the kindergarten 
hrcplace liay window, window sens, provision lor flailing toys and 
sailing lioits, blocks, and a Uirace 

14 Better facilities lor liking caic of chiidiciis wraps 
111 Grounds 

1 More sp ice available foi pi ly and games 

2 Equipment for both younger and older childrens piaygiounds 
■\ Provision for gardens 

4 Playgiound for younger ehildien, separated by fence wall or shrubs 
fiom remainder of giuuiids 
r, Proviiiiun for pets 
G Provision for birds 
7 Suitable pla) ground surface 

Ihe Items in Long's list can be used by the supervisor to check the 
adequacy of the faciliues ot elementary schools The list should also be 
of value in planning the construction of new buildings 

The value of checking building equipment has been quite fully dis- 
cussed in Chapter X and will not be reviewed at this point Suffice it to 
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say that if building^i are constructed according to up to-date specifica 
tions that are now available, there will be little cause for complaint 
about the adequacy and merit of school buildings 

Ii IS extremely difTieult to set up standards on such points as ventila- 
tion, lighiing and similar points about btiildmgs because thcie is a lack 
of agitemeiit among autboiities relative to these items There aic even 
diirciLiiees amoii^ expiiis in intLipiLiing ihe ilsuIis oi expeiinients 
1 inker eoninieiits on the diflieidiy ol setting up staiidaids loi dluminalion 
as follows 

Siiu( so iTunv fifinis (disiiibuiion of IikIiL, Loiufiiion of the L^e, etc) are in 
vohed in deLtnnmmg h^^icniL illuinin iiion it is hazaulous to set up standards 
of light intLiisil) for reading It is possibli linwescr lu suggest tentitiie spccjfi 
(aiioiis th il puividc for i inargui ol silct) lor ciruniu iiul comlonable seeing 
Ne\cr read in light ol Ics'. ili m 5 fo<ji iJiidles unless there h ippens 10 be i sery 
bid .irnngcincnt ol diictr lighting In suih .1 siiii iiion a sliglit reduction in ilu 
brightness vsill be less I itigiuiig to the cv< with ibe tin disiribiitinn of light 
that IS found in most homes use ly to 10 loot (aiiilhs vmiJi grxjfl thslnbuorm oi 
light use 10 to I") lout ( lucllis II no glirc is picsini Inglier inlensiius mis In 
iinplnyecl with sikiv bur nulioiii ms piuiitil idvaiuige \ rtcLiil inteini 
11011 tl eoimnissiori on lUuriiiiuiioii lecoiniiiciidcd B foot candles as a mmiiiium 
in elassrourns 

In ceiUiti suuiiiiiiis liigher intciisuiLs aie essential lor liNgicnie visum both 
the dc[L(Cive cm (ititieiise eiioi; ind llie eye changing with age (presb^opti) 
lie bencluid b\ leliuxely Ijiigbi illiiniin uion 1 igiu iniensiiies should be in 
creased soniexshic txiuii poorly Itgiltli piiiii is being revel or vsiun vei\ line 
details are being dis( iiniin iti d 

Recent trends in classroom ionsinn tioii AiidiIki \ tillable publication 
ill ilus Iielcl IS the lepou (onqiihd bv (can bei/ncr, entitled School 
Housing Needs of toeing Cbildien " publislied in iq.iy by the Assoeia 
non loi Childhood Ldcicaiion W ashingioii, D C Tins 40 page bulleiiii 
foiitains plioiogi iiplis of modem classiooiiis and elassioom equipment, a 
discussion ol the iiiaLciials and staiulaids, and a sclcetecl bibliogiaphy on 
ihc siibji ( t 

A Aliii more it cent pit hi tnl ion is Poitlobo A, tlem< t\tniy S(hnol Cl<i\\ 
)ooms, compiled by N L Lngclhaidt and School Planning Associates, 
and published by the Uuieau of Pulilicalions reaelieis College 
Columbia Univeisily in i(|]i il (oiiiains a colUelion ol classroom plans 
from all parts of the roiintiy and Hpicsciiis nnnv dillcient educational 
philosophies Ihe del ids of the plans weic carefully analyzed and the 
findings discussed Ligliiy plates aie pie seined with sixteen pages ol 
discussion, check-lists, index, and an excellent bibliography This 
inaieiiaJ eontajiis a vscalih of vaJnablc inloi maiion to be used by groups 
planning classiooms adapted to inMiuctional needs 

I" Alice Ririrnvs lumoriinl IM inning of Elementary School Biiihlini>s Bullecin 
No u| (W asluiigiun, DC UnUeil Statu* OIhre of Education 19^6) 

M A linker I acts roneeiniug Hygienic Illiiminalion Intensities School and 
\'ol 17 (Janmn i- > 91 ^) pp '*0 
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Very few studies have been made in the field of secundaiy-school build- 
ing standards A helpful set of criteria for studying the site, building, 
equipment, special services, special characteiisiics of the plant, and gen- 
eral evaluation of the plant is given in the volume, Evaluative Ciitcria 
and Educational Temperatures, 1910 edition, published hv the Cooper- 
ative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington, D C 

The magazine Pencil Points— Ptogicssive Architectu) e (published b) 
Rcinhold Publishing Comp.inv, New Yoik), fiom iimt to imu rtintams 
pictuics of new types of school buddings The \pril, 1945, niimbei was 
(specially iich in illuiiialions ol modem school buildings 

SiC 7 YO,V , 

IMPROVING IlCh USL Ol COMMUMIY RESOURCES 
10 VIIAI I/E INST RlKl ION 

Vital learning expciicnces in the community Tbcic has been steady 
pingrcss in this countiy »oward th( use of the eoininuiuty to add gieatcr 
vitality and reality to srliooi cxpeiicnccs Corureieness is sitiued liy 
bunging the pupils into coiuacL with geographical anti physical features 
of ih( commuiuty life Ry obsciving tlu aeiiviiies of mtmbeis of the social 
group, the Icauicrs arc brought into touiact with rtianv social and eto 
nomic lelaiioiiships and may gain a bcitir understanding ol aspects of 
lift in a modern society They betonu familiai with the opinions, atti 
tucks, prejudices, and purposes ol people 

J he sujrcivisor should help ihc ttadurs to examine the romnuinity tcj 
locate soul CCS of concute insti uciional situations and illustrations The 
■sdiool should also secure’ tin ((lopciaiioii of iiiuicsud gioup-^ uf laymen 
111 the study of local questions such as puldu h( ilib, 1 c cu ation, giuclancL 
uliol, religious cducaiioii dLlinqucncy and iht like 1 Iicsc should then 
be related to the course of Mudv and then possible uscfulmss retogiiized 
lo lead to the easy use ol tliese expeiunccs ntctssaiy administraliVL 
idjustincnts must be matlL by the jnincipal anil supervisor 

I wo kinds of community contacts have been iceognized In one kind 
(lie contacts come into the dassioom, as when rxlnbiLs aic hiought into 
the school 01 whiii some business man addrcssis tlic students on topics 
1 elated to liis o((upaiioii ami us (omniuniLy iclations In the othei kind 
of expel icnce the pupils leave the sdiool and see the agency or activity m 
its natural setting, for example, they may visit a creameiy, interview some 
governmental agent or visit a "sweat shop " to gathei information about 
working conditions 

rhe activities in which the pupils may engage may be of various sorts 
The three most common types arc 

1 Observation 
a f (intribiitory acciviues 

^ \iuial parunpation in iht study of cumniunity probkiiis 
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Observation expeTiences Most of the conivcLs btniwccn classioom in 
struction and the communit) arc observational m character excursions 
to factories, zoos, air[>oi ts, farms, or stores Xhey make possible the first- 
hind study of community agencies An excellent illustration of the use 
□1 excursions to make instruction concrete is the following senes of 
descriptions of lield study units m a course in history olTcicd at the 
teachers college in Monttlair, New Jeiscy-” 

Ss 1 1 Ain s oi \ hii I n C oimsi nm 1 tAi iurs 
T irW SlvfJy Xv / I me Is of / ivmg U'liAi is ilie Vineririn stancHid of living? 
'lilt answer is found by iisiting middle class liomcs in the subiirlis, tenements 
on llu 1 isL Side luxurious uptown aparlintnts as well is the resorts of the 
destitute such is rooming houses missions settlements mil squatters' shacks 
Ventures in cviopcratne housing ire ilso investigiied as a part of this study 
Field Study No a Pacial AdpiUments Hailcm one of the 1 irgest Ncgio lom 
niunities in the woilcl iflnrds a unique opportunity to study iht lile nl die 
uihin Negro- his home his religious ittivincs his eduntion his recreational 
Opportunities, his ventures m hiismiss and industry, his contrihiitinns to art 
IiiMcilute iiul niiisK— md ilso the igciuus it isork to pimnim lutiii inlcr 
radii understandings 

Field Study So ? Ffiui^n rf//^/rev in Kev> Yoih A.merica in ihc making is the 
diLinL ol this fuld mp llie v iiiul diUinc jiaturns tluratiensiiL ol the 
foicipn peoples wlui umnihutt to ilie eosmopuliian mosni of New York are 
the direct ohictts of ihe studs Svn igogut ind caihcdril pizzuia and liofbrau 
ihciter and folk fisusd n itive sehuol ind assimilation agency music and 
person d experientcs street scenes md itnemtiUs— all help to iiiue an 
undersL Hiding and apprcctalion of the materials out of whieh our eouniry is 
irndc 

Field Study No ^ Fronomte JnsUtvttom and Conditions Making a living is tlie 
major prohlem of most Amermns How it is done is seen in i swcit shop i 
lactoiv a hold kiulun lidiind the sdius oi a theaiei in the plants that 
prmliuL our luwspipers and our atiiomnlnles and in die hmks and cxthiiiges 
ol llu nioni \ iii.irt lionomic iiisiiuiiiom ind conditions art stiulied in the 
light of changing soinil life 

Field ^iudy Xo y 1 lanspoiiation and Communications Some insight into the 
intricate iiiclIi iiiisni of our system of iranspoilaiiun md communicalion is 
gained by \isiiiiig depannienis ol the nielrupolaan railroad leriniinl not sein 
by the casual tnvelcr, the working sections of a hrge city post ofhee an oeeaii 
liner a transcontincnnl telephone exchange and a broadcasting station 
During the trip the New York Regional Plan is explained by an authority 
using lantern slides 

held Study No 6 Government and Politics All branches of the rederal gov- 
tinmeiu are represented in die metropolitan area lypitil peacetime and 
w 11 lime activities such as the weather bureau and ihe navy y ird arc studied 
In the realm of local government, the city hall and ctnain political clubs are 
Msiicd, and various type of municipal services are studied m action 
I leld Study No 7 Neu) Jersey Institutions New Jersey state and county institu- 
iioiis are among tlie best in the country, but many citizens know hide or 

■10 E C Bye, Penpvtctic History ’ Etfuciihon, Vol 55 (June, 1935) pp 605 60S 
-Ji-Ntvs Jersdv Slate I carhcr.s College Ftrld Study Courses in Social Sciinn (Upper 
Moiiiilair S | Slue Jciclicrs College > 935 ) P 5 
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nothing about them I hrnugh riirect observation, vivid imprcs!>ions are gained 
oI what IS being done foi Uie deaf, the insane, and the pauper The state cap 
iiol and a typical county court house arc visited and the Essex County park 
svstem observed and explained " 

tield Study No 8 The Prevention and Treatment of Crime Crime is a [iscinat 
ing subject, but a sympathetic understanding of its causes and treatment can 
(nine only through visits to courts, police headquarters, relonnatones, and 
prisons The metropolitan area aftords excellent material for thi's study 
held Study No ^ History 0/ Manhattan and the Lower Hudson J'alley To un 
derstind any reginii one must know its histoiy Colonial ind revolutionary 
culture patterns are rediscovered in such places as Friuiucs lavcrii thi Mu- 
seum of the Lily ol New York, Hamilton Grange, the Morns Jumel Mansion, 
the Philips House at Yonkers, the Dutch Church at T arrytown Stony Point 
Battlcheld and the Andid region at Tappaii The route for this trip p.isses 
ihrough beautiful scenic country on budi sides ol the Huclson, Iruin Manhat 
liiii U) Peal Mountain 

2 ’ield Study Ao 10 1 he imeiican Revoluttoii in New Jersey To be able to 
rc id the liisioiy of lutiiliir leinioi) in die bouses nul hills, me loads and 
in LIS IS a source of unending pic isurc and ciueriaimncni lliis study explores 
the high poiuls ol the Revolution at Mornsiown Somerville, Spiinglield, 
ishiiigton Rock islnngion Crossing, Rocky Hill PnnccLon, Trenton, 
and Ircchold 

T'hc following sraicment presents an excellent senes of excursion 
pussibiliLics loi cliiklicn in the elementary grades of a large city It can 
In a(la[Jled to the possibilities of any community 

1 How do people on various social and economic levels live? 

fi Tlie richer residtnud sections of the city ic Park A^venue Fiftfi 
Avenue Riverside Drive and C eninl Park West 
h The poor residenml sections of the town, 11 , lower Fast Side 
r I lu wt.ilihv hotels ic Waldorf Astoria 
d 1 he brcidlmes 

j How can housing foi the poor be improved? 
a The Lav anbury Fiouses 
I) C (jopc riLiv e houses 

What aiL llic laciil and religious groupings of the community? 
a little Jtalv LitilcRussji Hjileni Ciiiuatown, and Yorks ilJc 
h Temple liununucl and Last Side Synagogue the Cathedral of Si 
John the Dnine, St Patrick’s Cathedral, and Riverside Church 
4 How does the cily get us power? A la-gt power plant 
ij How do people 111 ikc a living? 

(7 Ihe girmcnt renter 
b Wall Sircet 

A metal manufacturing firm 
fa How and where do people get their life necessities? 
n A dairy farm 
h A bottling plant 
c \ bakery 
d A clothing factory 

22 W A W'caver ' Excursiejiis in a Metropolitan Center ' in 4id5 to LlementaTV 
School Teaching rhfr(f()\lh yearbook of the Department of I lemcnlary School Prin 
cipdls (Washington l)( iNuicniil Ldiieiliiin Associaiiun, 193)) pp 29229^ 
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€ A department store 
/ A frcif^ht depot 
^ A trucking corporation 
7 How do people tra\(l to pliccsc 
a Subw'ay and suil ue e irs 
b A lerry 
r Uridges 

d \utGinobiIc asstinlilv plant 
H How do people coniinuiijeate? 
a A telephone exihangc 
b The ccntial post ofhee 
c \ (entrnl tclegriph olTiee 
d \ radio station 

c) How an people irifoimtd Tbmii i\<nts? 
n Ihe cily room ol i I irgi mwspiper 

uj How' do jKople gtnetn iIiciiim h csr 
a A political r^lly 
h V niteting ol a UgisUiive body 

M How aic people piotetitdi' 
a Tlie poliee depiimuiit 
0 V in igistriie s (uui t 
c V file '^1 Hum 

d The stieet ek ining di p ii mu ni 

la How do people eiiiuh tbiii h\es> 
a A reere itioii il eeniei 
b \ publu libi 11) 
c 1 be ilicalti seetton 
d \ nuncuni 

f \ ndio bioidr isiing studio 

1^ How doe-j 'i piiiKLildi (oiiiiiiiinity exchange producis with the outside 
woilel? 

a \ T iilio id dt \iot 
b V steaiiisliip duek 
L Vil aiijiou 

14 How do jieopk woik loie iids aiiodu-i wiei il oidei 

u \ liieeliiig of a P o ty iiiiuiig 11 soiiil u eon^ii uction 
b S)iiiposia, deb lies and diseiissioiis 

rlif (ie^ i Idpmt’nt of a tyfncal pfoi^iarii of ( \( iunous The supei\isoi>i 
piobUius in\al\Ltl in the elcvclopiiu lU of a piogiam of cxcuibioris art 
well illiisiiaittl by the piocteUirts followed 111 Miiuicajjnlis m the initia 
lion ol an experimental cxeuision jiiojett in the juiiioi high schools ol 
ihai city Ihe steps 111 this piojcct as ouLliiied in the upon ol ihi 
cxpeunicnL follow 

A committee (oiiudtnng the problem developed the following viewpoints as 
a result of its discussion mceiings 

1 Vll tcuUers should have a well-developed knowledge and undeisiandmg 
of die institutions and other enviioiiiiieiila] faciois of the communiLy in 
which they live and direct the development of children toward participa 
lion in communit) life This v\ill give them a better undeistanding of the 

28 \s given 111 a inimcoRiaphcd statement b> C C Minty ehaiiman of the Junioi 
High School >\cursioii Cninmiitee Minneapolis Minn 
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childrens indnidual problems, and gi\e ihem .1 background (or condiiLting 
out of school activities in the curriculum 

2 Tcacheis v\ill \vclcome an opportunity to become better 'icqinintcd with 
the community and ns resources particularly if participation is made con 
venient, pleasant and eduratjonally pro/iltble and will be willing to par 
tiLipate in a discussion of these tups alter thev arc taken 

3 "I he junior high school is uigam/LcI on ,1 dtp.irtnient.il basis and several 
dilfiLultics nuke the excursion of an entire class group with their teacher 
appear to be less prniical than in the clcmcntiry school 1 01 iliis reason 
in expLiinicntd excursion piojcit has been pioposcd by ihc coinmiucc 
seeking to enrich the cxpciiLiice which may be biouglit in ilie classroom 
llucjugh the excuision experiences of tcacherb and l 1 iss icyiiLstniitn cs 

f’lic ilfps of this proposed cxpei imcnnl piojcci wcic listed as hillows 

\ Piisint the project to the junior high sociil science Leulnrs in a meeting 
\\ Select one experimental excursion evpeiiencc for each glide 7 B-ij which 
mil hive an ippeal to the learhtrs of ih it grade as liktlv to be valuable 
for juipil visits or a irip chat will show the impoitance of ihu communitv as 
in educational fieior 

( Ariangc with managcmcni 01 propei people for teacher visits to the selected 
insLi tutions 

1 ) Preparaiioii of stenciled and primed descriptive miiiiial for dislnbiiliun 
piiui to or u the iinu ol the exclusion of teachers 
1 r iking of film stiips (senes of siifl jnciuie^) 10 be clupiicaied and made 
IS iilible lor el issroom use lollowing excursion by cliss rejin seniatn es 

I L X( ui Sion by ic lehcts 

i, l.xcursinns by class repriscni iiives 

II I’rcseiu iiioti to cl iss bv pupil lepiesc m iiives with assist incf ol leului 
liteiaturc uid film sitifis 

I (jiienjonn lire 10 estiblish bisis ol group meeiing to evaluate die expe 

lILlllL 

llie essLiiLial puini involved in this pioetduic is that itarheis thini 
selvLi. vvtie atliialh lo paiLicipalc in (xemsjous to considei ilicir vdliies 
iiul the leaching piobknis involved heloic the piogiani of exclusions 
lui pupils was to be uiidei taken 

lilt lollowing clcissifKil list ol possible places foi Leatheis Lo study 
Mid visit in Minneapolis was woikcd out by a comnnttee whicli was 111 
ihaigt of the Miiiru ipobs cxpeniiuiU It suggests a basis for a survey 
of similar places in any localitv 


Prfiiminvrv 1 tsT or Comviumtv iNsiirnioss exu Pnivas of iNii-Rrsi in 
Mixmapotis Siccisiin ior Iiachir Sum 


\orrfl/ Weljare 

iMivllis Wheatley Housl 
Salvation Army Indusiiics 
Union City Mission 
Mission Firm Medicine Lakt 
\uguslini Mission Colony 
Fbenezer Home for the \ged 
Catholic Bovs Home 


Cuiative Work Shop 
Societv for die Llind 
ChiJdiens Gospel Mission 

Govprnrng Rndir’; 

State Supreme Court 
St ire legislature 
1 ederal Courts 
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Preliminary List of Commimiv Insiitutions and Points of Intfrest in 


Minneapolis Soccfsted for 
Governing Bodies 

Distnct Courts 
Municipal Courts 
TrafTic Courts 
Conciliation Courts 
County Commissioners 
City Council 
M lyor’s Office 

Ifni 

(iodfrey House— Pioneer Lxhibils 
Walker Art Iiistiiuie— Inch m Relics 
and Pictures 
Historical Tour of City 
Sibley House— Pioneer Relics 
Earibauli House— Indian Relics 
lort Snclling 

Minnesota Old Soldiers' Home 
Minnesota State Historical Soticty 
Minnesota State Capitol 

Leirure Time Artnnlies 

Public Library 
Commercial Amusements 
Park Board Recreation Prof^ram 
Settlement House Piopnm 

Geographical Genlogtcnl Natural 

The Science Museum St P ml 

Public Library Museum 

Zoological Museum llnivirsiis of Min 

nesota 

Geology Trip to Juiution of Mississippi 
and Minnesota Riveis 
Geology Mustum Univeisiiy of Min- 
nesota 

Lake Harriet Gardens 
Glenwood Wild Flower G irdens 
Lyndale Gardens 

View Twin Ciiies Areas from Foshay 
Tower 

View' Tw’in Cities Airas Norlhwcsicrn 
Bell Telephone Building 
View Twin Cities Are is Irora Court 
House, Sc Paul 
Mushroom Caves 

Como Park Zoo and Botanical Gar 
dena 

A Nursery 
A Florist 
University Farm 


Teachfr Studv (Continued) 

Tifinr^or/ahon and Communication 
Great Nortliern Railroid Station 
United States Post Office 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany 

Union Bus Depot 
Railroad Shops 
Newspaper Offices and Plant 
Radio Broadcasting Cornpiiny 
Buieau of Engraving 
World Chamberlain Field 
Western Union Postil md Telegraph 
Companv 
Bilge rerniinal 
Twin Citv Raj)id Tr,insit 

Bunriess 

Dcpvrtment Store Daytons 
Ollicc Workers— Northw Lstern N ition il 
lift Jnsuranre Comp my 
Retail Credit Assoeution 
Banking— Nonhw’psiern Nation il 
Bank 

hnsi National Bank 
leder.il Rescive Bank 
Midland Coo])lj iiive Association 
Seirs Rotlnuk 

Governmental 

'The State Prison Stillw iter 
I be Siaie Rtlnrmaiory lor Men Saint 
f loud 

'I he Slate Rclonnatory for \Vonun 
Shakojice 

St lie School for the Blind Faribaiilr 
Slate School for the Deaf, Faribault 
SiitL School for the Feeble Minded 
Faribault 

Slate Hospital for the Insane St Peter 
Slate Hospital for the Insane, Hastings 
Stale Training School Red Wing 
(»len Lake School for Boys 
C uunty Jail 
Citv ]ail 

Governmental Services 
Health Department 
City Hospital 
riltration Plant 
Police Department 
Fire Department 
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Governmental Services 

Civil Service Commiision 

Board of Education Supply Houie 

Weather Bureau 

Narcotic Division 

Federal Housing Project 

City Planning Department 

C C C Camp 

Welfare Department 

Board of Estimate and Taxation 

City Assessor 

WPA Project Admiiiislratian 
Emergency Relief Activities 
Department of Pirks md Playgrounds 
U S Veteran s Hospital 
Minnesota Old Soldiers Home 
Fort Snelling 
U S Post Office 

Cultuial 

Minneapolis Institute of Aris 
Swedish Art Institute 
Walker Art Galleries 
University Art 
Minnesota State Capitol 
Court House, St Paul 
Beautiful Minneapolis Churches 


Industrial 

Crtameiy 

Bakery 

Cream of Wheal 
Land O Lakes 
Bemis Paper Bag Company 
Meat Packing Plant 
Honeywell Heat Regulalor Compans 
Minneapolis Ornamental Iron Works 
Waldorf Paper Company 
Sash and Door Manufai turing Coin 
pany 

Chemical Plant 
Washburn Crosby Mills 
City Market 
Munsing Wear 
Strut Wear 
Wholesale House 

Educational Ol>^ortMnities 

University of Minnesota 
Duiiwoody Institute 
Boys Vocational School 
Girls’ Vocational School 
4 rt Schools 
Commercial Schools 
Hamline University 
M'lc^lister College 


As a result of this cxjjLiimciuai woik a complete piogiam of excursions 
and visits has been woikcd out loi all levels of tlie schools of Minneapolis 
and is now a vital part of the curneulum Similar piograms are now 
found in a cuiisidci able iiunibei of plaees, howeveT, they are usually 
conducted on a much sni illei scale 

The management of school cxcurnons Horn has summarized the basic 
supervisory ispccts of the conducting of excujsions as follows 

1 Excursions should be strictly subordinated to the course of study in the 
social studies Pleasure |nunls or sightseeing trips mav be |usliRed as a 
part of the schools retrcalioiial program hut in most cases they cannot 
be defended on the ground of then conlnbuiion to the social studiLs 

i Excursions should be selected and planned b( cause they mike a contri- 
bution greater than or diffcient from that of any oilier sdiool activity 
An important factor in ehuosiiig an excursion is the student's background 
of experience It is obviously a waste ol time to take students on excur 
sions to gam concrete knowledge that they already possess 

4 There should be a cleir recognition on the part of both students and 
teachers of precisely wh it is to be accomplished on the excursion 

5 The greatest value is obtained from excursions that have been carefully 
prepared for in the regular work ol the school, through readings, dis 
cussionsj and in case some industrial process is to be observed carrying 


■< Horn op at , pp 410 41 q 
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out cerlain parts of the process in a simple way in the classroom For 
example, the value of a visit to a woolen mill is enormously enhanced for 
students who, as a part of their classroom work have actually earned out 
in a simple way, the processes of washing, carding, spinning, and weaving 

6 Excursions should he carefully planned with a v^ew not only as to what 
IS to be accomplished but also as to the manner in which the trip is to 
be made It is essential that the teacher, or in the case of older students 
some responsible committee should go over the route, make a careful 
study of the resources of the place to be visited, and make sure that per- 
mission and cooperation are secured from ihe owner or custodian The 
most successful excursions are those which arc planned cooperatively by 
pupils and teacher and in which the pupils ihcinselves take a laigc part 
of the Tesponsihiliiy for making the excursion a success Excursions in 
which students assume a large part of the responsibility foi planning and 
management arc not only more profitable but very much more smoothly 
earned out than those under the iigid direction of a teacher Learning 
to crKipcrate is, under these conditions, a very important by-product 

7 Any excursion wouh taking is wmh spending time on iftcr it is over 
At least one period should bt spent in discussing it I he information 
gathered should he used to solve the problem lor vshich the excursion 
w IS underuken If it has been i Mircess there will be miny questions 
to talk over Care must be taken houcvci to see that the activities that 
grow out of it arc eleirly needed 1 \uirsions irc someinnes nnde un 
popular bv burdening the sindcnis with so minv subsequent tnsks as to 
leid them to look forward 10 the next exeuision with very little en- 
thusiasm 

8 It is essential iliat the eoopeiaiion ol piuius lie setuied Miny schools 
follow tlie praetKc* of requiring the wiiuen permission of parents, usuallv 
by icquesting their signature to a printed or mimeogiaphed form that 
states the purpose ol the excui^kion, the way in whith it is to be taken 
and the cost 

9 It IS iinpeiative that every piceauiioa be taken to guarintee the sdetv 
of the students 111 iiinsit Wheihei the sludeiits walk ur iicle, die daiigei 
of accidents is niinimi/cd by leiding them to actept the responsibility lor 
meeting the lequircmcnls of safety An important by procluet of this is 
the understanding of the ways in which the hizards of highways may be 
reduced 

10 One of die most important values ol die excursion is m interest iii du 
problems and resources of the cumiiiunitv One student for example 
traced his inieiesi in pottery to a school journey and another rcpoiled 
that she had returned to the Metropolitan Museum five nr six times tftei 
visiting It with hei class and had induced her parents to go with her 
Not all coinmunities have access to museums, but every communitv has 
resources that should not be neglected 

Pupil parcicipation in improving conditions in the community In the 
participatory type of contact the pupils lake some sort of active part in 
a community enterpiise The pupils actually engage in some activity 
which adds to the meaning of their experience and increases the wideness 
and effectiveness of their participation in the affairs of the community in 
which they live An excellent example of the kinds of participatory con 
tacts pupils may make is the lollowing outline of possible aciivities devel- 
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oped as a joint entei prise ol the Civic Pride Association of Greatei 
Detroit and the schools of that city The activities were to be those in 
which the children of the city would and could actually participate 

PossiniE AcrniTiFS of Civic Pride Juniors 
A Healthful Citv 

1 Things which child could do himself 
a Killing rats 

b Killing all insects 
r Keeping animals clean 
d Prohibiting spitting on sidewalks 
e Reporting all contagious diseases to board of health 
/ Having board of health inspect homes that arc not fii to live in 
g Reporting to hoard of health any violations of health regul iLions 
/j Insisting on children coming tu school clean 
r Removing unnecessary cludiing in school 
] Bailung regularly 

k Keeping windows open uliilc sUtping 

/ "Irving to get children not to pin nith riibliish left in alleys 

2 I hull's on vshich child would need iduU help 

<1 Pruviding smoke screens on ill fuiones, laige buildings trains etc 
b Disinfec Ling garbage c ms 
c Prohibiting farm animals in (its 
d Keeping tee in summer 

e Keeping screen doors and windows in uiinmer 
] Reporting violations of puic food laws 
g Doing away with dead animah 

h Putting garbage in tin can containers and keep coverer* 
i Having public rest rooms 

; Hiving teachers and pirents teach eonect health hibits 
k Establishing a municipil iiospiiil 
I Gttiing toxin antitoxin irtilnienis 
tn Gelling vaccination 

B Clean City 

1 Ihingt which child could do himstlf 

a Keeping alleys streets and sidewalks clean 
b Keeping garages and porches clean 
c Keeping yards clean 
d Sweeping sidewalks 
e Getting nd of glass and tin cans 
/ Cleaning cages for pels 
g Cleaning all vacant lots 

h Trying to get children to clean their feet before entering a Iniilcling 
I Raking up and burning dead leaves 
j Putting empty cans and bottles in receptacles 
k Keeping billboards clean (billboard license ordinance) 

I Collecting loose papers 

2 B Reported in The Soctal Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook of the Depart 
ment of Siipermiendence (Washingion DC N Uional 1 * ducaiicin Association 193(1) 
from a typewritten slatcmeni by Anna Willard Winklei, teaehci of social studies in 
Hamiramck Mich pp sGg Z65 
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2 Things on which child vould need adult help 

a Providing smoke screens on all factories, large buildings, trams, etc 
b Disinfecting garbage cans 
c Prohibiting farm animals in city 

d Putting rubbish in separate containers from garbage 
e Having no dumps 

/ Making storekeepers assume responsibility for keeping the pavement 
in front of their stores clean as well as alleys m back 
g Keeping ashes in ash cans 
h Burning piles of rubbish 
f Sprinkling all streets daily 
; Paving alleys 

A Appointing committees to see that school buildings are kept clean 
I Cleaning homes thoroughly at leisi once a week windows, floors 
woodwork, basements, and attics 
C Safe City 

1 Things which child could do himself 

a Repamng fences porchts and walks 
b Refraining from pl*)ying wiih matthes 
c Driving carefully 
d Keeping glass out of strceis 
e Removing fire harartls 
/ Obeying traffic rules 

2 Things on which child would tued adult help 
a Completing buildings Itfi unfinished 

b Locating schools properlv 
e Widening mam streets 
d Providing stationary street signs 

c Providing pnluc cars ol the same make (easier rnogniiion) 

/ Providing rigid building inspctlinn 
g Building of a viaduct at Conniu 
h Providing more fire escapes (urdimnre) 

1 Prohibiting parking on main sirctis (oiilimnce) 
j Prohibiting children on sireels after 1 1 oo pm 
h Paving streets 
I Keeping buddings m repair 
m Keeping live electric wires covered 
D Beautiful City 

1 Ihings which child could do himself 

a Refraining from defacing of public properly 
b Planting trees, shrubs, bushes, grass 
c PHnting gardens 
d Watering and canng for lawns 
e Providing window boxes 
/ Trimming hedges and grass 
g Keeping gates and garage doors closed 
h Pulling out weeds 
j Building bird houses for birds 
] Planting flowers on vacant lots 

2 Things on which child would need adult help 
a Building better and new city hall 

b Controlling ol billboards and posters by ordinance 
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c Widening mam streets 
d Placing electnc wiring underground 

t Prohibiting commercial trucks on main streets (ordinance) 

/ Repairing fences, porches, and walks 
g Keeping building in repair 
h Keeping signs off house and electric poles 
i Providing boulevard lights 
j Having monuments of famous men 
k Decorating rooms artistically 
I Decorating^ homes inside and out artisticailv 
m Decorating shop windows attractively 

Iheie then folloWi a scries of activities grouped under the headings, 
‘Orderly City, "City ot Security/’ ‘City of Leisure Time Activity/ 

‘ Otlicr Possible Activities " 

Contributory activities In the contributory type of contact the pupils 
make a dehnite contribution or addition to their environment This 
involves originality and creativcness on their part A class, for example, 
may make a survey of health conditions in a community, prepare plans 
lor improving the situation, submit them to local health authorities, and 
then help to arouse the interest ot the community in the eiUcrjinsc Sonu 
ol the activities suggested in the list on pages 693 and 694 may be regarded 
as possible examples ol the contributory type of activity 1 liis type ol 
activity IS increasing rapidly in schools 

Ciiieiia such as the following should be considcitd in sole t ting (oni 
muiiity problems for study and investigation 

1 The problem should be one that is within the realm of die inicrest of the 
pupils, of definite concern to them, and on a maturity level in keeping 
with their abilities 

2 The activity should permit the pupils to assume the responsibilities of 
ciii/cniihip and should be of such a nature that the pupils can complete ii 
with a minimum of adult dominance 

3 Special consideration should be given to the study of problems which the 
community itself asks to be in\esiig.ited, perhaps after they have been 
brought to the attention of the citizens by the school Ihis approach in 
sures widespread interest and tlicir willing participation m fict gathering 
ailivities and an understanding of the basis of any soliiuons that may be 
pioposed or adopted 

4 The dcnvities of the pupils should lead to anions and conclusions that 
will be of service to the community 

5 The study of the problem should lead to the discovery of a body of in 
formation on the basis of which the pupils will be able to formulate sound 
and significant generalizations 

For further detailed discussion of contributory activities see 

William H Burton The Guidance of Learning Activities (New York D Appleton 
Century Company Inc, 1944), pp 544546 

Stuart Chase ‘ Bring Our Younpters into the Community,” Reader’s Digest, Vo] 40 
(January, 194s), pp 5-8 

Morns R Mitchell and others, "Youth Has a Part to Flay Prugiesswe Edncalion 
Vol 19 (lebruary 1942), pp 8H log Available alvo as a separate pamphlet 
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SECTION 4 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF LIVING IN THE COMMUNITY 

The relations of the school and the community The educational pio 
giam of a community consists of the total range of influences in the 
environment to winch the individuals aie exposed The school is obvi- 
ously the special agency set up by society to guide and direct the learning 
experiences of the children of the community, howcvci, it is almost 
c\ei)where recognized at the piesent time that there are many other 
ageiitics in evciy community that affect either directly or indirectly the 
nalurc ol the expciiences that condition the growth of the children 
Sometimes these influences affect growth favorably but in some instances 
iheir effects are cli finitely harmful The home ohsjously is a major factoi 
ill deieiraimng the kinds of experience to which children are exposed in 
life outside the school and homes vary widely in their quality Then there 
are niunerous social influences that must be leekoned with the radio, 
the motion pictuie, the pi ess, the chuich, rtcieational center, the ncigh- 
bothuod contacts, charitable agcniics, youth oiganizations of all kinds 
There aic also many govcinnicntal agencies that eonliibute to child 
clevelopnieru health dc pai imenis, police and jiivinile touiis city plan 
niMg commissions, public libiaiics, wcllarc and relief agencies, and others 
In many localities these agencies plotted altogether imlepcjuU nth of 
each other, duplicating cffuits m an uneconomical, iiufficient ininiui 
and doing little in an integiated way to impiovc the total enviionniLiit 
to which youth is exposed In other places theic hasi been dcM loped 
SYsicniatic plans for bunging alioiu a cooidinated attack bv all agencies 
dialing with any aspect ol the earc and development ol the iiuliviclual 
Sups are being taken to bt mg about the elimiudtioTi of imwholciome 
conditions in the coinmunity through what is most tommonlv called ilu 
eouidinaimg councir' procedure In these councils the schools iisuilh 
take an active pait often assuming the leadership of the community in 
Its endeavors to iiiijirove tlie (onditions— social economic, politieal in 
cluscnal— under which the youth of the locality grow up It should be 
recognized that this cooperative movement has developed much moit 
widely in some parts of the nation than in others— for examplt in 
California The development of this progiain should be pushed through- 
out the entire country Wherever the school takes an active part in the 
endeavors of the social group to improve iis total general level ol living 
we can feel fairly safe in assuming that the influences winch condition 
child development are being laised to a higher plane Wlicn the school 
negleels this problem, the school is not playing its proper role 

In a number of places in ihis countiy the community school has made 
valuable contributions to the improvement of life in the community 

Keiinrth S Heim C ndrihiiating Councils in Cdlifomia ' Bulletin No ii (Sacra 
«iLiUu C (III State DcparimeiU of Education September i igjS) 
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Certain principles are emerging from these experiments and demonstra- 
tions that can well serve as guides for all schools 

1 Since education is a continuous process it cannot be confined wiUiin Axed 
administrative duisions but for education to be most effective, there 
must be coordination of all educational services in a community 

2 When educational activities are based upon the needs and interests oi 
those for whom they are planned, community problems assume pniiiarv 
importance in the school’s curriculum and the school ulih/cs the com 
munity resource^ in the solution ol coinniuniiy problems 

3 The democratic method in education is a practicable method to use in an 
educational program based on community problems and interests 

4 An educational program designed for all age levels of a community is 
characterized by flexibility— space and equipment serve multiple purposes 
the maleiials of instruction are adaptable and methods pliable require- 
ments foi attendance and credit are adjustable 

5 The teacher in a community school is a member ol the community 

b A community school makes us physical plant and environment a coin 
munity eciiLer and demoiistratioii ol desirable operation and maintenance 
of property 

Community use of the school plant The program of the school must 
recognize the need of those li\ing in the community, especially the 
chilclien and youth, for wholesome recreation and play Foi this reason 
It should arrange actnicies that permit participation in woiih while 
leisure-time pursuits These may be in rlu nature of group and club 
activities discussion gioups sports activities, musical and Llianiatic pro 
grams the use of the library, and the like TJieit aie many schools that 
conduct successful recreation centers in the school house Mon schools 
aic not well adapted to community progiams ol ihis kind but thiough 
careful study and clever planning, needed acijusiments tan be made The 
school can also serve as a community center con(Linini» itself with bioacler 
aspects of the wcllaie of the entiie family and Lominiinity for twelve 
months in the year, such as health, planning production pirograms, im 
provement of living conditions in the community, and the elimination of 
community influences that contribute to juvenile dtlinc|ucncy Where 
these piograms have ftini tinned most suctcssfully, there has been a fine 
tvpe of cooperation between the school and (ommuiiuy agencies Seldom 
do they succeed where the school sets up a piogiam without securing 
the mtcicsLed paiticipation of the people of the community in planning 
the activities 

In some states legislation is needed to make such piograms possible 
and to provide the funds that are needed It appears that adequate legisla- 
tion on this subject should 

Curriculum neconUrurlion, Forty Fourth learbook of the Ndtioinl Society for 
the Stuclv of Education (Chicago, UnivcrMly of Cliirago Pri^s 19417) Part I, pp ai6 
222 Quoted bv permission of ihe iotieiy 

Youth Lducation Today Sixteenth Yearbook of the 'Vnierican Association of School 
Administrators (Washington. DC National Education Association, 193S) p 16B 
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1 Auilmnze local scIkhiI huards to esLibh&li ind maintain soLial centLrii in 
connection with the public schools, specifying some of the pnncipal ac- 
tiMties to be maintained 

a Authorize school boards to set aside a Ltriain amount oil* funds for the 
maintenance of such functions and to extend to the people the right to 
increase the amount by an election held for that purpose 

3 Provide fur the employment of competent directors and personnel to 
supervise social-center acuviues 

4 Amhon/L school boards to grant the use of school piopcrty to voluntary 
community organizations to maintain and operate social, recreational, or 
CIVIC activities, and prescribe under what conditions school properties 
may be used for such purposes 

5 Provide a method whereby, in case school boards do not establish social 
centers, the question may be submitted to the electors of the district bv' 
petition thcrclor 

6 e.rant school boards considerable discretionary power concerning the type 
and cliaractcr ol coiiiinunity aciiviiies lor which school piojjcrty ina\ he 
used 

The community workshop approach Thi Michigan Commiiniiy 
Health PiojLCL itprcscnts another iiucicsting and vciy v iluablt nuthod 
of bunging about an lutcgraicd attack on local piobUnis by communities 
Ihe purpose of this pioject was to bring to four selected communities 
the most piomising current ideas as to ways ol bettering living conditions 
Lsptrially in the held of health, happiness, and well-being ol children 
(community workshops were established wluie leaders ol the community 
logeiher with niembeis of the starts of the schools studied local contliiions 
Specialists wdc brought to these workshops to lead the dntussjons and 
to supply expert advice It was bclieve‘d by those who planned the pioject 
that those who were diiectly concerned with the problems could best 
work out the answers Some of the assumptions undci lying the project 
weit the following 

a Huial areas have i variety of resources, human and physical, which with 
appropriate stimul.iLioii ind assistance, can be developed into elfcctivc 
lorces lor human betterment 

b riu strength and peini'inenct of a program depend largely on the de 
velopmciu of local resourLcs rather than the irnplantiiioii of extraneous 
md frequently temporary services or facilities 

r Steady and more lasting progress can be made if ill of the component 
elements in a community are moving forward at the sime time and are co 
oidmaLing their eflurts toward a common goal 

ff The most lasting contribution of assistance from an outside agency is the 
education of the people in the area 

e The program develops from, with, and for the people of the area 

The school and the coordinating council A coordinating council con- 
sists of individuals and representatives of local groups that organize 
foi the purpose of woiking cooperatively to improve the general and 

Henry J Otto and otherj Commun§ty Workshops for Tenchrrs in the Michisnrj 
Comminnly Hrallli Project (Ann Arbor. Mith , Umversity of Michigan Press 1942) p 1 
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social welfare within the Loiiimuiiuy In tliL piewar pcinxl iiiosi 
coordinating councils were organized for the purpose of ameliorating 
poverty and preventing juvenile delinquency The problems that grew 
out of World War II, such as local defense, need of providing recreation 
lor war workeis and members of the armed forces, housing problems, 
racial relations, caring foi children of women in war industry, and con- 
servation of resources required the joint action of numerous agencies in 
all communities of the country The key to the success of th^ise activities 
was the coordinatidn of the work of all of the agencies concerned In 
hundreds of localities community eouncils of difleient kinds wcie esiab- 
hshed These councils were laigely advisory in nature I hen purpose 
was to clarify problems and needs and to stimulate existing agent ics to 
more intelligent and cooperative efforls in meeting these pioblems and 
lueds 

The membership of these councils varied from community to com- 
munity They usually included representatives of \aiious governmental 
sti vices such as tht schools, the courts, health dcpaitmcnts, and rcerea- 
Lion dcpaiiments They also included repiescntativis of private social 
agencies and yoiuh organizations, ol civic oiganizaiions such as service 
dubs parent tcachei organt/acions, and veterans otgani/aLions, and of 
leligious kdeiations Often this list was supplemented by tejiresentatives 
()I industrial gioups iiade unions and professional bodies such as ilu 
Uar Association and Medical Association 

The ](Me ol the school is of paiueular importance in the work of the 
f oordinatirig tounrd because it is the only pcimancnt agincy which is 
suppui ted by all of the people and which serves all of the children and 
youth The sjiceial obligations of the school in connection with the 
.ictiviiies ol the rommunily council are as follows 

1 To provide leadership and to act with other? in making and keeping the 
louniil 1 potent educational force in the community 

2 To niaini III! the democratic values of group discussion group planning 
group detision, and llie scientific values of objective thinking about con 
trtiversial issues 

To guide die council in the use of evaluative procedures so thit results 
riifiy be reli iliJy appraised and purposes adjusted to changing needs 

4 I'o ud in Aensiti 7 ing the councils membership to youth needs, youth in 
terests and youth problems 

5 lo endeavor to widen the base of council membership so that young 
people are included in the deliberations and are encouraged to parLiripait 
attively in both planning and executing policies 

The steps that should be taken in starting a coordinating council in 
any community are as follows 

1 A study should be made to discover pressing problems and needs of the 
conmuiniiv 

a I From School avd Comm'^intty li\ t G Olsen Copyright 1945; bv Prenficc Hall, 
Inc Repnoied by permis^sion ol ilie publishers 
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2 The liiniLalions of ihe rommunit) and its resources sliould next be scruti- 
nized to discover people interested in some cruaal problem as well as 
agencies that should be concerned about it 

3 A meeting should be called of a few key people to face the facts about 
the situation that will clarify the problem and reveal its significance 

4 Steps should then be taken to develop a small cooperative program to 
deal with an issue that is of greatest concern to the group 

5 The program of activities should be extended slowly and gradually until 
the group his had lonsiderabic experience in working together 

fi A tonference should then be t died of representatives of all community 
rigcnnes concerned with the general weltare of the citizens of the com- 
muniiv Preliminary steps can then be taken to explore the possibility 
of establishing i council 

7 V permanent organization should then be developed This should be kept 
flexible so that additions can easily be made as the oecasiun arises 

H Steps should be taken lo inform the eommuniiy about the findings of 
ihi council Meetings should be held at which the situation is discussed 
and the facts are presented 

9 Under the leadership ol the council a constructive program of social 
at lion should then be initiated 

10 It IS desirable that the results of any action by the council be constantly 
evaluated so that the eommunity may be made aware of the success of 
the program unclciiakon When ncccssuy, adjustments should be made 
in the ictivities engaged in 

An analysis of the reports of the work of coordinating councils shows 
that many improvements have resulted Irom their activities The excel 
Itnt bulletin, "A Guide to Community Cooulination ' gives the following 
iisi ol some of the changes that have taken place as a result ot the activi- 
ties of cooperative group organizations 

Iht following list gives some conception of the iinprovcment councils have 
nude in tluir conuminities through cooperative pluming 

1 lirarntfon fa(ibtir\ Practically all councils report more activity in this 
field thin in any other They report the lighting of playgrounds sccuiing 
of new playgrounds new facilities, equipment, club houses, swimming 
pools eommunity centers extending present piograins, sceuring directors, 
promoting bitkyard playgrounds improving lifeguard service, and se 
Hiring the use incl lontiol ol streets for play 

2 Intpioxiniir publiL \enn(e Councils frequently discover ways by which 
public service can be extended to areas not yet reached or new forms of 
service introduced This applies to every type of public service, particu 
laily health, sanitation fire protection, probation, police, libraries, and 
public school*; 

3 Health and saftty piogiams Clinics for children and mothers have been 
promoted medical treatment provided for individual cases health cduca 
tion stimulated, and hot lunches provided Councils also have secured 
trossing guards and have improved traffic conditions 

4 OigaxiizatioTJs foi boys and girls Counals assist in the extension of boys 
and girls organizations through a variety of activities leadership train 
ing and promotion, securing leaders for individual groups, assisting in 

32 * C Hide to Cumnuiniiy Coardmation (CoordiiiaLiiig Coimeils Inc 1941) 
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orgiinizinff new Boys Clubs, Boy Scout troops, Cub Packs, Girl Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls Y M C -k and Y V/ C \ groups toy loan centers, and 
vacation church schools The councils are particularly interested in ex- 
tending- thesyc organizations to areas and to groups not hitherto served 

15 Employment for youth The counals recognize this as one of the major 
problems facing practicalh all communities They have assisted by in 
creasing the school facilities for vocational training, counseling and place 
ment service A number ol councils have piovided special imployment 
bureaus for youth 

6 Keu) Youth groups organized Councils have endeavored to meet social 
and educational needs of youth by assisting in the organization and super 
vision of community dances social outings drama classes, youth forums, 
courses on the pieparation lor imm ige, home making and parenthood, 
young married peoples’ clubs music clubs, clubs to promote athletics, 
girdening study of radio bicycle and automobile saleiy 

7 Edui alional opportunities for adulit Councils have realized the need of 
issislmg adults as well as youth ind have played a prominent part in en- 
eoui iging Auierieini/auun classes public l(j»ums, adult education courses 
citi/en etlueation centers consumer edurauon classes parent education 
classes inoiliers clubs mothers educiiional centers nursery schools and 
leadership trauung In rural districts councils have assisted in piovitling 
ictreatiunal counseling foi school teachers teacher-training in service and 
county school ttustecs instituics 

8 Irnpiovnig (ummunily ( onditiom Councils have found it necessary in 
many comiimnities to use their inllucnce in picveiuing the sale of liquor 
to ininors the circulation ol silirioiis literature the use uf gambling 
nutlunes the showing ol undtsirible motion pictures and u xwholesoinc 
condiiuins in dince halls and skating links Jluj Inve ilso plavcd an 
active pin in improving housing condition^ 

9 Vnu oif^antzalions and agnuie\ founed When .1 council discovcis that a 
new nigani/atiun is needed it takes steps to dcitc-* it and thrn leaves it 
to Innction quite indcpi iidcntl) ol the pircnt coiinnl Councils li ivc thus 
laiiiuhcd coniimmity choruses coininunitv ihcaicis motion piLiurc estimate 
service farm prodiue iiiirkeis and cold storage fanliius Sevirnl councils 
Jiavc suttessKilly orpiiiizcd roininuiiity (htsts and social servut exchanges 
Junior counuls aic now putting in their ippeiraucc in i number of ciues 

Discussion QcrsiiONS ior Clnfrai Introduc iion 

1 What bearing upon the selection ol materials ot instruction has the turrent 
siicss being plated on the lact that wc are living in changing cmciging demo 
iiatic society hail? 

z Make a biiel illustrative list of inslruciional aids and materials lounrl in 
iTindirn schools and vs'hich were not used in schools lilty vears af*o, twenty-five 

>C ITS igo 

3 What dilTciences are there in Uil kinds of niaienils that should be avail 
able for pupils on vaiiuus levels of ability/ 

Oral Reports for Individuais or Small Groups 

1 Examine two textbooks published thirty years apart (longer interval if 
desired) and summarize the differences and improvements 

a Describe and (rilinllv evaluate the procedures used in voiir school svstem 
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for continually improving the instructional matenah available Do the same 
lor accessibility of materials 

g Describe in some detail for the benefit of the class any experience ^ou had 
in participating in workshops organizing and operating a workshop Evaluate 
the aciiMties and suggest further developments 

\ Make a detailed report of the literature on community workshops (This 
could be a written report if elass interest indicated) 

5 Describe and eriticallj evaluate the type of excursions made by classes in 
your system Note p irtieularly pitpaniion ncctssar) dangerSj and so forth 
Note difftrenecs in purpose and nature between growth levels 

6 Describe and critically evaluate the uses made by the community of the 
school plant Sumin irize anv literaiuie on recent developments 

WRIITIN RhPORlS fOR InDIVIDUAIS and SmAIL (iROUPS 

1 Summarize for the class or for \oui school system ihe recent developments 
m classroom construction necessitited by the changing educational pingrain 
in building planning 

a Develop a plan whereby your teachers could be assisted in making more 
effective use of instiuctional maieiiils and community resources 

3 Develop a plan whereby you would cooperatively develop and use a 
workshop in your system (either i summei workshop, or the use of a local w’oik- 
diop IS needed during the regular year) 

1 All students should c|uiclely re id through the two irtirlts (and anv other 
recent ones) by Morns R Mitchell and bv Stum Chase on contributory learning 
cxptneiKCs wiihm the coinmunitv mcntioiierl in footnote 26 on pige fit)5 D' 

sinbe and critically csaluaic similar cxpeiunces in your schools (If no plan 

(xists in your system indicate sonic ol the ojijiortuniiies which might be 
used ) 

r-t L\periLiucd L( ubeis 111 ly report upon inv program ol oliscrv moiial and 
partieip iiorv expeiicruis carried on in ilieir svsicms Isolited extursions 01 
I ituloin prii)Lits need not be reported (Ihis report could be given orally il 
class inleiesl indu ued ) 

fi Ex|ien(nied tcuhers m eoinmitiee may prepaic a list of field trips for 

ii^ichcrs based on their own commiinitv (This exercise c mnot be completed 

successfully on the ba^s of memory or general knms ledge The cnmmiltce will 
need to visit, to lonsuU local authorities use guidebooks and historical rel 
trinces ) 

7 Tearlieis in coniniiKce rii i) prepare a list of places of interest and value 
in their own lommunilies which might be used for pupil excursions Stale 
whcthci the specific excursions ue to be used within ihc generalized core (ui 
ruuliim or within i speud subject on the elementary or second iry ievel wiihin 
the iinifud clemeiuiry piugram 

B Outline a plan b isecl on your eoniinuiiily vshich might bring about the 
establishment loeilly of a coiiimunicy council to study local conditions with a 
view to improving them 


Suggested R^-adincs 

Vtivo H C The E\(Uision as a Teaching 1 echnique, Contributions to Edu 
cation. No 761 (New York, Bureau ol Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Unn'crsiiy 1939) 

JlbNNUT, H y School PoMtioii and healing (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1928) 
BiACKWiLL C» \\ '1 owaiil Community (juderstanding (Washington, DC 

Vnurii III Council or 1 due ition 1914) 
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Broom, M F Thompson, C E and Condon, L Imp]oving the Classroom 
EnvironmnU (El Paso, Texas Board of Education, 1943) 

Bruntr H B , Determining Basic Reading Materials Through a Study of 
Children’s Interests and Adult judgments, ' Teachers College Record, Vol 
30 (January iqat)) pp 285309 

Butsch, R L C , A Comparative Study of the Effects of Different Kinds of 
School Building Ventilation on the Health of Pupils,” Elementary School 
Joyrnal, Vol 30 (September 1929) pp 1626 (Ortober, 1929) pp 123 131, 
(Nosemher 1929) pp 208217 

BvRNt, Lee, f hr(k List Materials for Publtc School /luf/r/i7ig Specificntroni Con- 
tributions to Education No 492 (Ntw York Bureau ot Publications, I each 
ers Collei'L Columbia Unncisitv 193O 

Chfnfy R F Equipm(nt Speaficatiou^ foi High SchooJ\ Contributions to 
Lduc ition No (112 (New Yoik Bureau of Publications Teachers Collcgt 
Columbi i University 1934) 

Department of Elementary School Principals, Thirtieulh Ycaibook Aids to 
feachiTig 171 the Elementary School (W ishington, DC, National LLlucation 
\ssori.uion 1 9 ^4) 

Depirtmcnt of Superintendence Thirteenth Yearbook, SoiiaJ Change and Edu- 
cation (V\ ishington DC National 1 duration Association 1935) Clis i 
and 8 cbptiially 

Otpnrtmciit of Supervisors ind Directors of Instruetion Eighth Yearbook, 1 ht 
Maienah of Instruction (W ishington, DC N'lUonil Iilucition \ssofntioii 
‘'H 5 ) 

Englluahdi, N 1 Tlic lleiiuntirv School of lomorrow', Childhood Fduta- 
tion Vol 14 (Scptemlier 19-17) pp 5 0 
C onl nils the phrn nf a stic and in nrangcmeni of spue, nirl rlissionins Ihil vstuilil 

tiiahic the school to uvcrconie (he limiteH rontirts rhihircn hive vsiili niiine ind tin 

(Uil (j 1 doors because of the crowding due to modem uihin ilLvcIopineuL 

■ , and Engclhaudi N 1 Jr Planning the ( oniiiiunily Sdiool (New York, 

American Book Compniiv 1940) 

Evalvntion of Secondary Sehooh General Report (Washington DC The Co 
operative Study of Sctondaiy School Stanihrcls, 1939) 

FvcRiTT S imuel, editor. The Community School (New \ork, D Appleton Cen- 
tury Company Int 193H) 

Excellent geiicnl background with dcs(ri|)liniis 

Giutck S and Cillck Fleanor iditors Pifienfing CriTue A Symposium 
(New ^oik McGnw Hill Book Company liic 19^6) 

Hanna, P R , and others. Youth Sejv(\ tin ( ommu/niy (New York D Applcion- 
Century Coiniiany Inc 1917) 

Harrison, Margaret Radio in thi Clufiioow (New York Prentice-Hall Inc 
‘O'!?) 

Hoban, C r and Zisman S B, Vifualizing the Curuculurn (New York The 
Gordon Co 1937) 

Horn, Frnest, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies (New York, Charles 
Scribners Sons, 1937), Chs 7 9, 11 

Lark HoRovnz, Betty, On \rt Appreciation of Children I Preference of Pn- 
ture Subjects in General, Journal of Educational Reseaieh Vol 31 (Oi 
tobtr, 1937) PP ^*17 

Long, Frank M , Desirable Phyucal Facilities foi an Activity Program, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No 593 (New York Bureau of Publications Teachen 
College, Columbia University 1933) 
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Nash Jay B The Otganualtou and Admimstratiou of Playginunds and Rec 
Teation (New York, A S Barnes and Co, 1927) 

National Society lor the Study of Education Thirty Third Yearbook, The Plan 
ning and Construction of School Esutldings (Bloomington, III , Public School 
Publishing Co , 19^4) Parti 

, Thirty Seventh Yearbook, Snenttfic Movement in Education (Blooming 

ton 111, Public School Publishing Company ipsB). Part II 

Tarty Second Yearbook, The Library in General Education (Chicago, 

Ihinersily of Chicago Press, 1943) Part II 
Ncv\ York Commission on Ventilation, School Ventilation Prinaples and Prac 
tufs final ( ontrihulion (New York Buieau of Puhlirations Icachtrs 
(olhgi Colunihi I Universiiv 1931^ 

Norton I I hducation foi Hoik (New York McGraw Hill Book CiOmpirv 
Itu , iq-lH) 

OisiN E (. The School and the I ommutnly (N(u York Prcnlici Hall. Int 

194 ')) 

pARKi!-H Edith, "Selection of Map fquipment foi Elementary Schools ' F/l 
menlaiy School Journal, Vul a8 (Jthruary 1928) pp 4294^^; 

RErkirss, W L tiiid Smith M juvenile Delinquency (Ne\s Yurk, McCraw 
llill Hook Companv Inc 1932) 

Rur( , H O , Cultvie and tduration m the (hutal Sinlet (Nch York Harcouri 
Brice and Comynny 1931) Ch 1 and Put IV 
Spain Charles I Moehiman A B and Frosik k W I he Public hiementnry 
S(hof)l Plant (Chicago Rind McNilK K (oin])inv 1930) 

Tinker M A "Hvgienic Lighting Intensities Inuinal of IntluHnal Hygiene 
Vol 17, pp 258-262 

, ind pAitRSON D G , Studies ol i ypograjiliH il kai tors JnliuLnciiig Speed 

of Reading XI Role nl Set in 1 ypograpliical Studies \I1 Punting Sm 
fius XIII Methodological Consider uions Journal of Applied Ptyihology, 
Vol 19 (December 1935) pp C)j7 hr, 1 Vol 20 (Itbniary, 1936), pp 12B- 
\\i IH2 145 

Vernon K M The Pmicipals of Hmtnig and f'tntiiafwu (Niw York Long 
Tiims C.iien R. Co 1934) 

WiiiiAMS I 1 , and Browmil, ( I , I h/ ddmimstiatinn of }ffnlth and Phyn 
(dl tduiaiion (Pliiladelphii W B Saunders Co 19^!) 

^YiNsio\i', C k V J ie\h In and ] intilahon (Neis York J J' J)uttr>n and 
Co ir|2()) 

, Ihe Sthaol Health Prugiani (Ness York McC.riw Hil) Book C omp iny 

Ine 1938) 

Wood, B D, and Irllman k N Motion Pictuia in tin (. UisMoom (Boston, 
Houghton Mittlin Company, 1929^ 

Many of the references in the bibliography at the end of Chapter X includt 
numerous suggestions foi inipru\ing the soiio phssie.il cnsironment These 
sources should be eonsiilted with the references gi\cn abo\e 
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Subsidiary Techniques Employed in Improvement 
Programs 


I he preceding chapters piesented some ol the more general fcaturt* 
ot improvement programs This ehapitr pirsents a diSLUssiun of some of 
the subsidiary techniques employed in impro\cment piugrams Two ap 
proaches, in general, ha\e been employed in helping teachers and otlier 
staft members The first makes growth incidental to n larger program 
ul pruiessional actiMty centered around real piobleins The focus is 
actually upon the ultimate purpose oi education, namely pupil growdi 
leachers, pupils, the lay public sometimes, and all sialF members work 
Kigetbei upon such pioblcms and incidentally grow in the process The 
second approach is that ol direct training ot the personnel ior iinpiovc 
nicnt ot their techiiujucs and ultimately ot pioles^ional background and 
penonalitv The lattci has been the common ajjpio.uh I he former is 
moic clearly aligned with modern conceptions oi leadeiship 
liuh approach has \aluc Groups ol ccluealional woikcis and then 
Jcadcis will doubilcss choose between the two in icrms ot then own 
insight into k ulcrship, the ie\eis ol training and cuinpctcncc present, 
and other demands ot the local situaiion We cmj)hasi/e in this volume 
the kind ot help that will come naturally as a p irt ot a Juger on going 
piogiam ot acttvitiea wherein pupils, leacheis, and supervisors all engage 
cooperatively in the achievement ol the purposes ol education and Jcain 
while doing so The main diftcrcncc between this [ilan and the more 
conventional approach is piobably in (he intcrrelationsJups among 
teachers, pupils, parents, admjiiistiators, and supertisois, and (hen atti- 
tudes toward each other as they work together riiere is direct assistance 
In the so called incidental approach, but it is usually given at points 
where tclt needs have arisen This is an important tact Ihe ciiflerence is 
not in the presence or absence ot direct assisiance, but rather in the 
setting tor this assistance and the manner in which it is given 

We wish now to discuss some ol the devices that may be employed 
both in helping the personnel grow and in promoting the general improve- 
ment program The devices to be discussed may be used in either frame 
ot reterence The writers believe that the best results will be secured in 
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the Jon^run when caicful aiicntion is given 10 the jjiiiiciplcs of leaining, 
teaching, and leadership emphasized in earlier chapters 

Devices commonly employed in improvement programs In Cluptci IV 
several illusti aiions were given of how dilferLiit persons and communities 
have gone about achieving certain educational outcomes Within ilitst 
bioad progiani^ of Lrliicational leadership arc included many siihsidiai s 
attivities meetings, conleicnccs, woikshops, exhibits, lectures, discussions, 
fniLinis, Ju 1(1 tups, oigani/ed couisl woik, professional reading and llic 
like— each ihoscn bctausc of its appropiialtncss to the particular situa- 
tion These tttliniquLS aic all suboulinaK to some largci pm pose of 
which the stimulation of growth among pcisonncl is merely a pai t 
Md'it tcchmqui s nt by Fiom a detailed study 

of this subjcctj Wcbti listed the iinpiovcincnt techniques prefened by 
teadicis 1 hose techniques meniioiied by twenty oi more schools arc 
given below It will be noted that the more foimal tyj)Ls of supervisoiv 
icdiniqiiLS such as visitation and confcicnce do not appear 111 this list ' 

1 OrRim/mg teithers into committees to slvidy problems 

2 Orgini/cd stud) ot special topics in general si iff meetings 

1 Providing i piofessioiul library and bumsingroom foi teuhers 

1 lining tcacluis (not adminisiraiors) gut itvievvs of iriiclis in (iirrcnt 
( dill luon il in ig i/iries 

5 ((iMiig sped 1 1 fill uicial awards lor p 11 in ip it ion in piogr ims nf m sli mi l 
L diiLcilion 

6 ( oiijK ritivth engtging in a svsumiiic cv ihniion ol Lite school using 
ilic (iitciii of lIu Cooperative 5uid> of Seiond iry Sihoul Siiiuliids 

7 C niyiiig out a well plinncd attack upon die pioblcins of (urmuluin di 

\ i lopiTU lit 

8 Holding foiunis where piients pupils tcicheis, and bo ird nicmbeis 
]) irlirip ife 

() AlUnchng summer wnikshops 

10 Visiting Lc tellers 111 ones own school 01 in ollu 1 scluiols 

11 Holding sn) ill group iiiccliiigs lo siiitl) reMsioiis oJ the (ouisl of study 
111 1 deparLiiienl 

The icchiiiques listed as most pioinising by tlie IcachLis of at least 
ten schools, but lewei than iwcniv weic as follows 

1 P ind discussion b) teachers 

i CxpenmcnL vLion wiih new cUvsrooni picKcdures 

^ Making surseyi of pupil pioblcnis 

1 \ucnding professional meetings 

1^ lining leichers prepare and issue hiiulbouks for nciv teachers 

() Planning an orientation progniii for new II ilIicis 

7 Holcljiig informal nicelings of die siatf 

8 Home visitation 

C) Field trips for teichers 
III Making suncys nf graduates 
11 Participating 111 the eight year study 

iC A Weber Tiumising Techniqiirs [01 Fducaling Teichers in Scrsice Edven 
lional 4 dmiiif\tratioii and Suprii/ionn, \ ul "S (Iltctnibcr ly-ja) pp eyi (195 
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12 Participation in inter sthool sludit.<, oL cuiriculum development 

1!^ Encouraging teachers to write magazine articles by offering cash awards 

14 Attending guidance conferences 

15 Individual conferences 

The following techniques were listed as most promising by fewer than 
five schools 

1 Visitation of classes by the principal 

2 Talks by ihc principal 

3 Reading of papers by tculiers 

4 Using rating scales 

5 Recjuiring special re iclings 

6 Demonstration teadiiitg 

7 Issumee of bulletins by the principal 
Ri(|uirmg Slimmer school attciKlaiirc 

Tenihrr^ and supcitnuns do not always ague l*L(erson and Messenger 
found due eeaehers and supeivisois do nol alw.ps agiee n]Jon llie (llee 
liseness of dilleie-nt teehoi(|iies as shown in die following table 


PniMs or Gristist lllssinuMrsT UinsiiN Sojihsisoks and Trsnilus 
iN ItVSKIMSOl C I III VIS Sni I KMSOKV SfllMHIs 
iv OKIWR Of Klllliu iMIOMVNfl * 


Acftvil'v 

S ifn rvi\ai i 
Jtniiktngi •* 

J ( arhf 1 \ 

1 Plan condiiLt 01 follow up ilic usulis of dcinon n iiion 
rcarhing 

fii 

1 

2 Kc 111 cdiicalionnl litci mire 

4 


\ Aiteiul profession il me clings ouisidc the mIkmiI svsicin 

) 

■)u 

4 Make case siudies of piofilcin piipiis 01 iuve such stinliis 
made 

in 

1 

1) Hold membership or office in profcsM(in.d orgini/aiions 


1* 

fi Visit oLlitr sdimil systems and study cdiitaiioii il pririucs 

[ij 

^1 

7 Provide mtiiis uherthy teachers may rUe svsicnuiu illy 
their own ii iiLs ind activities 


10 

H Direct and cnoulinale the vsurk of all siipiiM>nis in the 
srhuol 

(R, 

1 1 

9 Help 10 fill vu nicies in tc idling pnsituiiis 

1(> 

H 

10 Cooperate with iioimal schools, coflegis or uiiiv crsil ics trj 
iin[iiove qiialitv of or to iiuitasc the niiinhcr of 

sUTiiTner-schonl cMeiision, or coiifspoiultncc couiscri 
av ill tide Lu Leachus 




* O E Pelersiin and Helen R Alihsmuir "Why Not a I'linii ij \llirV, nn Ihil ?tirl> \pAr lit,? 
EliTntntary '\chaal Journal Vol 45 (Pefaruaiy i94Sl PP J*7 f o I’uhJjshetl by The Ufi(verRil> al 
LliicjBo I’rcsa 

^'The cankin^fs of Ihe supcrvlsars arc liKin from Fred EnxrlhardL William H Zeigel Jr and Rny 
0 BillcU Administration and Suprrtision pp 15S ts? ‘’pb Jl'^n Naliunal Suncy iiF Secondiry Educi 
tion Monograph No ii, which is the Lnited Miles Office ot i ducatian Bulletin No 17 igjj iWa^h 
ington D C Gavernmenl I'riiiling Office 1933) 

The teachers in 1945 thought that demonstration teaching was an 
cireciivc device, supcivisors in 1932 thouglii not, the same was true of 
rase studies and visits to orher school systems Supcivisors placed a high 
value on professional reading membership in piofcssional organizations. 
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and attendance at professional meetings outside the school system 
teachers did not About the only thing that they did seem to agree upon 
was the value of rlassinora visitation and conference (See the table on 
this page ) The findings of this study as they relate to the preferences 
of teachers differ greatly from those of Weber’s study This is probably 
wh,U one would expett inasmuch as the samples ol opinion were taken 
ihiitecn years or moit apart 


PfllMS OF riHh\tl'iI AfRUMFM Rl TU t I N Sl'IFHVISORS AMI TfACHERS 

IN RANKiNrs or C I Ri \iN Si I i^Rv isori \cri\ i nrs 
IN OkntR OF Riiaiivi Ivtiurtancf 



'tnpervisors' 

Ha)ikt7igs •• 

Teachers 

Ranht}ig\ 

1 ViMt clissroom tcadicM 

1 

1 

j \ViiiL piofissioiial niulrs fui |)iilili( iiKin 

r,H 

5S 

j M iiiUain a svslein ciuouragiii;; icailurs Ki nllei biigu;cs 
liouj for ttic iiitpruveiiuni of the cdiiciiiuita] proj'i nn 
ol Lhe school 

1 r, 

M 

] Enmiiragc uachcis to ulcltcss piutcssional groups oiH 
side ilicii ou’n vrltool 'svsiem 

■i? 


'1 SuivcN ihe scliool pliiu and (.quijnnnil 

47 

tS 

0 DevUnp and muiiiiiii or help 10 tle\clop and iniiniiin 
iiimnlaiivL iccurds of fitipiK 

27 

25 

7 Rtiummcnd leidiciy foi honus 01 silns iiureiscs 

67 


H I'l in ind follow n[i (In. uitcrvisitaliun of teachers 

50 

|8 

IMiii (oiuUici and follow up ihc ribiilts of indiMduil con 
l£ ri iirL>. 

1 

e 

10 Studs th( inuicsis ihiliiies tnkiUs, expi 1 icnce and ti iin 
iiig ol St ilf supi rsiscd 

10 

7 


**Tlic raiikifiK’' n/ iHl hUjirrsisurs irt inkm front I-nKtlltardt Zeijzi] and Dillrlt op cil pp 155 157 
>^11* jlk'i ViUuiLil Siirviy of '^tcondary bduultun kluno^riiiii No 11 uhuh ihp I.nilrri Office 

rif fduciiian Eullrlin No 17 <912 (R ishinglon DC Ciiivi rnmrnt Pnnlme Office IQI1) 


The wi Iters h.i\e examined a laihcr Jarg^i. numbLi of such studies and 
fincl that thc^ differ greatly in tiicir findings, depending upon the type 
of pcisuiis from whom responses were solicited ihc experiences of ihi 
pci sons responding with reference to the clifTcrent technicjues, the ad- 
ccjuacy of the sample, and similar mailers The effectiveness of a given 
lechniqiie probably depends upon its appropriateness for the purpose 
used and the skill with which it is employed Techniques are not good 
01 bad in general, as h is so frequently been pointed out in this volume, 
but good or bad for different purposes, persons, and conditions 

A classification of the improvement techniques discussed in this 
chapter Where there are many different items to be discussed as there 
are in the materials to follow, it is customary to seek some type of group- 
ing The building of categories is never, however, an easy matter In this 
case It seemed particularly difficult because of the variety of meanings 
attached to the various labels applied to improvement devices There arc 
many points of view from which improvement devices may be classified 
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one IS the decree to which they provide for individual differences, as in 
individual and group techniques, another, the degree of participation 
provided— the learner's r 61 c in some situations is quite passive, whereas m 
others it may be quite active lei another is the learner's appioach to 
learning Three categories are sometimes set up here somewhat as 
follows (i) learning by doing, (2) observational learning, and (3) verbal 
learning Different schemes of classification tend to einpha'?ize vaiious 
aspects of the improvement program, each has its advantages and disad 
vantages We have chosen to combine here all three above-named schemes 
of classification The techniques are first cla'isificd into those that 
ordinarily imply group participation of one sort or another, and secondly 
into those ordinarily carried forward on an individual basis These two 
groups of techniques are further classified into doing techniques, observa- 
tional techniques, and verbal techniques In the first scheme of classifica- 
tion, gioup techniques are taken to mean any techniques involving 
tilt coopeiative eftoits of any ihice or moie persons Groups may be ol 
the small working comma tec type, or ol the laigc aiiditnce type In the 
latter scheme of classification, doing is used in the sense of direct engage- 
ment m the activity concerned as contrasied with looking on wlule some 
one (Ise engages in it, or as contrasted with reading and conversing about 
the activity Doing is conceived to take* place on two levels (1) on the 
level n( physical manipulation, and (2) on the level ol mental maniinila 
tion \ccoiding to this conception of doing, preparing a study guide when 
the purpose is to learn how to prepare study guides, is as muili i lorm of 
learning by doing as is learning to teach by teaching 01 Icaining to 
swim by swimming In attcmpiing to build up a scheme of classification 
such as the foregoing the goals sought must be considtitd as well as the 
character of the activity itself Although our major sclicmc of classifica- 
tion is according to the size of the participating group am' iht Icaincrs 
approach to learning wc shall attempt not in foif^cl that iinpiovtmtnt 
devices differ also in the degree of paituipation provided individuals 

Cl Assii If A I ION 01 Imfhommini Divhis 
I r,) onf} Devtf f't 

\ Doing Techniques 

1 Workshop? 

2 romniittees 

fl Verbal Techniques 

1 Staff meetings 

2 Group counseling 

3 Course work 

4 Documentaiy aids 

f; Directed reading 

C Observational Techniques 

1 Diiected observation 

1 Field trips 

i Trivcl seminars 

j Audio visual aids 
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II Individual Dn/ire^ 

A Dtiinp Technique'* 

1 Participannn in the tolil teaching act 

2 Individual problemsolving 
B Verbal Technique? 

1 Individual conferences 

2 \djustmcnt cuumchng 
C Ohservaiion il rcihniques 

1 Directed observation 

2 Inter visitation 

No hard and fait rlasstfuatton seems possible It is always possible to 
employ diffcrcTit combinations of learning by doing observation, and 
vLibal communciation in promoting improvement progiams Although 
some scheme of grouping improvement devices seems desirable, no hard 
and fast scheme of classification seems possible Tlu woikshop is a 
splendid example of the difficulties involved in categon/ing improvcmtiu 
lechniqucs It appears to b( prim inly .1 group technique It has, also, 
many individiuli/irig aspects, ami leJies upon a vniety of mtans, such 
as, talking, listening, leading, wming, and doing It has been classified 
luie as a group technique because of iis tnqihasis upon cooperative and 
democratic meiliocls of doing things It his been classified as a doing 
technique bernu^t of its great emphasis upon learning by direct contact 
with ilic tiling to he learned Doing techniques in the lidd of tc.U-hei 
education arc however, of two sorts (1) those involving participation in 
the loul leatiung ati and (j) those pioviding paiiicipaiion in various 
sorts of prcpaiaiory activities The workshop provides opportunities to 
do in tlu Intel sense Diiected re uling has— to cue anothei example- 
been classified as a group device in spile of ihc fart that at the acluli 
level It is oTcliiianly puisucd on an individual basis In another sense, 
however, it is not an individualized device at all sinee books in general, 
by then very natuic, cannot discuss ihc pioblcms of indnidiials in par 
tirular situations but latliei those conimon to many persons Their hope 
IS to seive a I'Ugt- audience by diseussing common problems and pun 
tiplcs The aveiage tcaclieis' meeting to cue a final example, is a gioup 
device and oielinauly relies upon verbal rommunicaiion as its ehiel 
means of stimulation and guidaiue With the increased use of audio 
Msual aids, teachers’ meetings may become howevei moie visual than 
Mihal These difficulties of iigoious classification have not been over 
lookeil in what is to lolleiw Wc shall stari first bv talking about 
woikshops 

SFCTION i 

GROUP DFVirFij EMPHASIZING LEARNING BY DOING 

The educational workshop One of the large group approaches to 
improvenienL, very much in vogue at present, is the edueational work- 
shop Much has been wriuen of this subject in recent years, anti hundreds 
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of workshopi have been Ik Id in diflLicni paiis of the comitiy Although 
workshops mean different things to different people, the term seems to 
imply an assemblage of persons working wiih expert assistante concur- 
jcntly and cooperatively on common needs Tyler describes the workshop 
as follows 2 

The workshop is an arrangement whereby a teacher or a school officer may 
work intensely on a problem wdneh he brings from Ins oivii sclinol and may 
obtain the assistance of staff members of the teacher training insniutioii Typi 
cally a summer workshop runs for iliout six wetks ind iiuUuIls siaff nicnibers 
from various fields of stud) p 11 ticiilarly from the fields ol the (uiiiLulum, 
student personnel e\aluuion, ind adniini'.iralion Woikshop piiiiLipuits in 
tcrcsted 111 similai pinblcms lorm into siml! groups and they also vork indi 
Mclually ^Mlh the guidmcc of \.inoiis fariilty niiinliers ^^h(^ give help on the 
pirtiriilar tliffidiliKs ihu they faic 

Heaton lists st\Lii essential (haractoristu s of (he workshop '' 

1 The partitip.int is gi\en an opportunity to make in intensive study of 
an inieicsl ishith has iristn out ol Ins experience is 1 ttuher 

j! The p irfKi[j,nii: shares m planning 1 piogi.nn of indiviriuil ind ffroup 
KtiMiies designed to iiutl his lutds and those of his ft How worktis 

3 Ihe participant is prosided with cisv access to tlie sirsiiis of s inous staff 
numbers representing <1 vinety of kinds cf assist jnee 

4 1 otriial and informal assotiilion vsiih other participants ol \aiicd back- 
ginunds coiunbures to the pininpani s thinking on his spenfii piobkm, 
bioadens his general professional orient ition ind piosidts opportunity 
fui experiences in coupei Uivc aciivits 

5 An effort is nude to intticst the participant in the whole thikl the whole 
school, and the svholc eummunity 

6 Ihe p.irtieiptnt s total experience as he studies a specihi interest or prob- 
lem tends to prepare him loi the solution (»f oilui piolcssiond pioblems 
in the future 

7 Since workshops have been concerned not only with the professional 
problems of the leichtr but with his life ts in indnidual, efforts hive 
been made to afford opportunities loi balanced living 

Miiihdl repents the following tiiltiid fui rlmnsing pioiects for the 
hauuc County (Alabama) workvhoj) 1 he teacheis 111 one ol their early 
meetings decided that the pi opt is 10 be iiiicki taken would be * 

1 Those which will lead to teachci growth in the recognition of hisic 
SOC11I issues m community pioblems 

2 Those which will lead to ic ichci growth in the rerogniuon of the effect 
of basic social problems on wholesome cliilcl development 

3 Those which leid te ichcrs to s'^e the impbc ition ol liasic sonnl problems 
for [be school program 

2 Rilph W Tyler Tienils in the Picpii ition of Tnrhers ' Sr/iool /ievinr Vol Oi 
(April it)4i) pp 207 212 Published hv TIil I ni\crsit\ of Chicago Piess 

3 keniiLth L Heaton and others Fro/rsnonal tdufation for Experienced Iiacliers 
The Progiam of the 'iununer ]Vorhshop (Chicago, University of Chicago Press iqio) 
pp 21 41 

* Morns R Mitchell, The Fivclte No Cost No Credit Workshop ’ P/abody Journal 
of Education, Vol iq Quly 1941) pp 4 i 3 4*7 
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4 Those which will acquaint the teachers with the work of existing social 
and governmental agencies and their responsibility toward these agencies 

5 Those w'hich will lead teachers lo an increasing awareness of child and 
communit\ needs and the relationship between them 

6 Those which will help teachers to develop the initiative for planning and 
executing a sriiool program ihat will meet child and community needs 

7 Those for which professional leadership is available 

B Those best siiiied to the individual needs, abilities, and interests of 
te.ithns 

9 Tliovc corresponding to ihe ones suggested for the elementary school 
pKignm in the new course of study namely, those connected w^ith (he 
basic social program, reereatioii'rl and creuive artiviiies, and (he dcvelnj) 
ment of skills 

10 Those foi which ni<iieiials can be secuicd wiih ilie iiiiiiiLd funds .iVriil.ibU 

11 Those wliidi will stimulate longtime siiulv and effort yet which i in be 
carried to a more or less successful conclusion in tin limited time 

la Those which will increase the teachers skill in ihe use of fainiliii ma 
terials, such as wood, cl ly, piini, books etc 
IS) Those winch will familiari/e the teachers with new experiences smh as 
those connected with med planning and priparation and serving of 
ccriain foods by elementary school children 

Adxianlafrcs r/ninud fo) the woiKshop The workshop is based upon 
well known principles of learning such as readiness, a fell need and 
demoeiatie pioceduits, and ii employs new' ways of wmking such as 
group methods, individual problems, resource groups, expert leadership 
community contacts, and writing ' Among the advantages claimed loi 
the workshop arc ® 

1 It IS conrerncJ with the fell needs md problems of participants 
a The piriicipvnt develops individually socially and emniionallv as will 
as professionally 

3 It provides an opportunity for participants in mike i ronsirmtivt con 
tribuiion on die educational froniiei 

4 It proMclts a mexiis of supplying more pnciical assist nice in field woikcrs 

5 It provitlcA cass attess to competent assisiinte 

6 Ii provides a democratic large groupindividiiaJ attick upon educirioinl 
problems 

7 It furnishes a stimulus to continued professional growth in seiviec 

B The indienals and ideas developed in workshops aie useful in school 
situations 

Naturally, some workshops will be better than othtis, depending upon 
the leacleislup and the faithfulness with which the principles of learning 
lii^rc staled and elsewhere enumerated in this chapter and volume are 
adhcied to As an improvement device the workshop has much to be said 
for It 

s Farl C Kcllc), Why All This Talk about Woikshops?' Educalional leadinhtp 
Vol 2 (February I pp 200 2114 

R H Irwiiie uul W G Fordyce The Workshop nnd In Service Teacher Tram 
mg” FHueatioTial Hr^rarrh liullrltn, Vol ss (March 1943)1 PP 59^* 
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Cuteria foi the evaluating of effectiveness of the looikshop In 1943 the 
Dtpartnient of Education of Kentucky in coopciation with the Council 
on Public Higher Education, the TJniveisity of Kentucky, the state 
teachers colleges, the prnaLe colleges, and city and county superintend- 
ents, set up an emergency program for the education of teachers in 
service An important part of this piogiam was the educational workshop 
To diiect the efforts of those aticmpung to set up workshops, the [oUow 
ing questions were pioposcd within which cruena are impbcd Direct 
statement of the critciia would have been ad\ aniagenus " 

1 How hive these programs been orguii/ed'' 

2 What has luin the center of anion in each pitigi im? 

\ To wlidt extent have these programs altcmpied lo nutt llits rirfds 

of teachers? 

1 lo what extent have these piogiims atteinptid to iii tlu schonl ariiviiie^ 
with living m the community? 

5 To what extent hive these programs tended lo in ike pouiitiallv poor 
teachers into potentially good teachers? 

6 Whit has been gained the stiffs of these progi inis w'hirh m iv help 
them in understanding ihc problems of ihc trnhci tn actual situ itions^ 

7 "In what extent his tfic experience in these programs given college siiHs 
a iiioie imiiinte uinkist iiuling of the pioblcins ol living as thev arc fated 
day by d ly in the communities? 

H In whit extent have thtse progrnns luen abb to get i better tic up 
bi tween the tl iv tn dav program in vhe sehool and the day-today prob 
lems of living in the comnuiniiy? 

n Did ilie workshop offei expciiincts 

n W’bub would give the U lehers a point ol view ol a community 
centered sthonl or 1 sehool of social action vvliose luncuon is to nn 
prove Jiving conditions and to improve die quaJiiy of life in the com 
numity? 

/; In relating instructional nialeriaU in iht skills of reading and anih 
mciic to lile in the community? 

r W’liieh would make teachers sensitive to the needs of the children and 
adults in ihe (oniniuniiy? 

d In buiUhiig a total prognm in ill areas of living by integrating the 
courses of study wiili red prohlmis in llu roiimiunilv lift rather 
than experience o I) in developing skills iiitl presenting information? 
f In evaluating child growth ibovc imrc arhievement ol information? 

10 Have these programs rcveikd a county 01 eoinmunitv which is willing 
or anxious to eouperate with the college in tying up the school program 
with community living? 

A desaiplioji of a workshop in operation A visiLoi whn had neve*r seen 
a workshop in operation visited tlic curriculum woikshop at the Univei 
sity of Maine duimg the summer of 1944 and aided in developing the 
following desciipLion 

File visitor entered during the morning session and found 172 Maine teaihers 
supervisors, superintendents, and normal school staff members scattered at long 

7 'Cooperaiion Bungs Resulls Report from Kentucky, Fducalinnal [ eadrrthip 
Vol R (October, 1945). pp 7 9 
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table* wnrkihg as inrii\iduals or in groups Hrgc and small Knots oJ people 
surrounded e ich of the ten staff members other groups were engaged in am 
mated discussion under thetr own leadership Cases ot books along the wall 
were being used, exhibits upon the one bundled foot bulletin board were under 
analysis, new exhibits were under production in the art workshop Teachers 
were trying out finger paints making puppets modeling in clay, learning at 
first hand the diffitulues of working with the same materials which the children 
use A film on the deselopinent of reading skill was being show'n in the little 
theater directly across llic corridor Matenal from filing eases containing cur 
riculum exhibits from all n\er the United Stales was being eheeked in and out 
hy libranans Oioups hiokc up, reformed Lhingid membership indiMduals 
moved about, materials of all sons were being examined diseussed exchanged 
Production of new inalcnals was cleirly under wav in some places The noise 
of conversation and movement was ibsorlied h) the high domed ceiling ol the 
gymnasium whicli housed the workshop 1 lie scene w is one of movement, bustle, 
freedom, many varied activities were undei w iv at the sinit Lime The un 
'nitiated visitor aecustonied to adult students se iled in lows listening cjiiieLly, 
answering questions under the dtreetion ol a teuher or woiking individually 
in the library on idtniieal assignments might be puzzled amazed, even some- 
what shoeked— until he developed insittht into what wis really going onl 

Educational committee work It is connnon practiee to tuin over the 
responsibility tot vaiious educational piojicis to committees of school 
officials of one sort or another These committees ordinarily have a 
definite goal such as making a cuinculum, choosing echirational aids and 
materials, developing criteria for evaluating various means, processes, and 
outcomes, conducting community surveys, making follow-up studies of 
graduates, finding the problems of pupils, teacheis, and the like They 
not only achieve their goal but they also serve as a means for improving 
the school personnel in service The emphasis hen is ujion tin device 
lather than the uses to which it may be put Aceoidingly, in spite of the 
iact that almost every one has had commiiicc cxpLiience the writers 
have chosen to offer certain comnunis ih.it we hope may be hilpful 

Some suggestions for the improvement of educniionnl (ominittce work 
To get good results, the membership nuiM bt well chosen, the problem 
one of concern to the participants, and the Ladeiship, good The fol- 
lowing summary may help 

1 Center the committee work around a task clearly defined and deemed of 
importance bv ihc group 

E Choose the membership of the committee with reference to the specific 
pioblem being attacked Abililies and backgrounds very useful on one 
committee may not he so useful on another 

j Make the committee small enough to allow a free exchange of ideas and 
large enough to represent varying points of view and to secure needed 
specialized assistance 

4 Select the Iciclership with special reference to qualifications for the task 
(Principles of leadership were elaborated in Chapters II and III Yhe 
following points are merely for reempliasis) 

a Provide for the dcitiocratic processes of free discussion tnal summaries, 
and complete voicing of minority views 
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b Recognize leadership within the group wherever it arises 
c Provide conditions which release creative activity and secure partin 
pation 

5 To facilitate operations, prepare an agenda carefully provide necessary 
resource materials and good though inform rl orgamcttion 

6 Make the dt liberations of the committee lesult in production of some 
observable type There must be a tangible product useful in the situation, 
the continuing effect of which can be observed 

7 Make the form ol the produced materials clear and dehnite enough to be 
etsily useful to all concerned 

Activities providing participation opportunities for members of the 
school personnel There is a very dchnne trend in recent years toward 
more participation on the pait of the school personnel in the study of 
educational problems This lias been Irue cvcryw'heiL Sonic of llic areas 
in which wider pailitipation has been piovidtri are those of disrovciing 
and defining educattonal pioblcms, of helping with rommunnv piojecLs, 
of foi mulatnig insti uctional plans and policies, of cuiiiciiliim making, of 
choosing instructional materials, and of developing educational criteria 
of one sort or another 1 hese seem important enough to wan ant sptcial 
comment 

Pai tidpntion in discovering and de/ining educational problems 
VaiiOLis committees of the sthool personnel have been employed in dis 
covering and defining the piohlems of pupils lliey have tlonc good 
work and have giown as the result of then eHorts m this respect There 
are, hoiveiet, many othci educational pioblcms with winch ihe school 
personnel might lender valuable service and mighi grow ni Ihe piottss 
ol helping if given an opportunity to do so We have in mind here pai 
ticipatioii in distovciing the problems of te.uhtrs and ntliei nvmbers of 
the seliool personnel Some of these problems atise out of environmental 
factois and some out of the peisonal cliai arlci islics of the individual 
coneeincd, as pointed out in the previous chaplei Some also arise out 
of staff rcl.itionsliijis and administiativc piattices Much leal assistance 
can be piovidcd the administration by widci p.irtiiipaiion on the part 
of the sehool peisonnel in discovering and dclming such pioblcms, and 
the peisonnel will be improved by the added experience and the addctl 
lesponsihility 

Pai ticipatiun in community piojetis The school peisonnel has become 
too greatly duoited fioni the romiiiunity Thcic ate many community 
orgaiiizalioiis and activities in which the school peisonnel might associate 
themselves such as salvage campaigns. Red Cross, camps, gaidcns, 
clean up campaigns, drives of one sort or another, councils, betterment 
associations, health programs. Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, YMCA, YWCA, 
conservation activities, landscaping, recreation paiks, playgrounds, art 
centers, adult education, foi urns, woik projects, canning projects, nur 
senes, libraries, and bcttei housing projects School people arc busy, but 
probably not any mou so lliaii other woikcrs in the tommtinity They 
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should as a group plan to asMst with community activities as much as 
they can and learn in doing so If their school responsibilities are too 
heavy to permit parlicipation, the duties should be lightened It is the 
judgment ol the writcis that the schools as a matter of longtime policy 
cannot afford to be divorced from these community-wide activities and 
Looperative improvement programs 

Participation in the formulation of instructional plans and policies 
One means of learning by doing which is rapidly growing in importance 
is that of traeher pupil and parent participation in the formulation of 
instructional plans and policies The development is the result of growing 
emphasis upon democracy in school adminisLiation The cooperative 
formulation of instructional plans and policies should create a bettei 
attitude on the part of the school personnel towaid the administration 
and school policies These ends are outcomes that should he highly 
valued by alL concerned Though administrainc and supervisory ofRcials 
somelimes object to the tune consume'd by such an ajrproach and the 
interference inierjxiscd upon the wishes of tht administration, tJip time 
spent in advising with members ot the school staff will ordinarily be 
found most valuable both from the point of view of the hnal product and 
the attitude of the persons concerned 

Pnrtinpntion in rvirKvlum development Om ol the most effective 
areas for pai tieipation by the entire start is that of lurriculum develop 
ment, winch as a (Oiistant on-going activity is in fact practically 
KjLUvalcnt 10 die best 111 sujMiMsion Do/ens of stale and city programs 
testily to the value of tins toim of partieipaiion Very gicat j)i ogress has 
been made in icccnt ycais, including the divelopment ol new intans by 
winch tearhcis, pupils paients, and other adult nnmbtrs of tlu (oni- 
miinity may participate more fully in this iiTijroiiant attnily It has 
jrrogresstd to lire pfiint where one now seldom Jieais nl importanr cur- 
iiculuin jJiojccis that do not make definite provision lot extensive pai- 
iitipilinn on the pait of school personnel and menibvrs ol the community 
Lark ol space piolnbiis tlie dcsiiipiion of the manv means trrifrloyed to 
secuie moTL adeejuate pai to ijiation in cuniiuliini making Tlu coin- 
inituc jilan is the om most generall) usid Niimcious iJiusti ations of the 
me Ills oidinanly employed in sceiuiiig icadici ]>ariit ijiation m these 
mipoitant school aitivities can be found in the litcraiuic of education 
Some illustrative materials will also be found in Chapters III, IX, and 
XIII 

Pai linpation in the choice of instriutionnl materials Still another 
form of pai ticipation, good for the school personnel, is participation in 
the choice ol instructional materials textbooks, supplies, and equipment 
Needless to say, the choice of instructional material is vital in securing 
clfecLive instruction Such textbooks, supplies, and equipment as are 
used musi be purchased with then purpose in mind In large city systems 
the actual routine of buying, houving and disiribuung mateiials mav 
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very well be handled through a cential purchajuing and distributing 
center, but whatever the arrangement, it should be made clear to all 
concerned that the choice of materials is of insti uctional concern to be 
passed upon by instructjonal officials oidmanly with the assistance of 
appropriate committees created for this purpose A new cuiriculum with 
out-of-date tevtbooks 01 supplies would seem out of place and unncces 
sary in a well-integrated service in these areas ® 

Par ticfpation in the (hvrlopmeut of the criteria by which the cduca 
lional product and its antecc dent'i may be evaluated Reference has 
already been made in an tailiei chaptei to the use oi especially developed 
(iitcria lot the study and improvement of teathing "1 hiough such criteiia 
teachers may diseovci then growth needs Ciitena may also be applied 
to many other aspects of the piogiam of tlu school, such as in defining 
pupil needs, in choosing learning (xpeiitnees. and in determining the 
principles of sound personnel administiation To give the school per 
sonncl wlio use these critciia an oppoiinniiy to participate in their 
construrtion is to insuie a better attitude toward them, a better under 
standing of tluir content, and a more intelligent use of them in the 
impiovcincnt of educational product The careful icvicw of the liltra 
Lure tjf cdiiearinn scicnrific and otheiwist, necessaiy foi tht constmction 
and constant tevision of such criteria will ptovidc a convenient device 
fui self improvement and giowth in seivice Aside fif>m this faci, it should 
also be pointed out that one ol the liecpicnt causes for inisiinilerstandings 
between the superintendent and oihei membeis ol tht school staff is 
disagiiLincnt as to what constitutes t llettivcnrss in various areas of 
rcsponsilnluv If agreement eould be leatlicd upon die ciittna one 
souice of niisiinderstanding would he. umoved 

srrr/ov 2 

C.ROlir IFCHNIOUFS Rn VINC, f llin I Y UrnN VFRllAl MIANS 
or STI.VfUl ATION \ND (UlDWri- 

The type of techniques to be considered next The common element 
running through the technitjues to be discussed next is that fiisl of all 
they aie group techniques, and secondly trcJiniques that rely chiefly 
upon verbal means of stimulation and guidance The devices that we 
have included in this group arc teachers' meetings, course work for 
teachers, and group counseling In treating these devices as a group wc 
are not unmindful of the fact that they have many diverse features Some 
too, will employ doing and observational types of stimulation and 
guidance in varying amounts Wt start with a consideration of teachers' 
meetings ol various sorts 

bA S Birr and W H Burton Tht Supirtnnon of Imtiurtion (Nc^^ ^ ork D Apple 
ton Century Company, Inc. igzG) pp 255292 See also Chapters X and XIV of the 
present volume 
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Teachers'’ meetings Teachers meetings are of niany kinds 

1 Teachers conventions 

2 Teachers institutes 

3 School faruU> meetings 

4 Departmental meetings 

5 Grade meetings 

6 vSmall group eonferences etc 

Only brief reference can be made here to the many types of meetings 
emplovetl in improvement programs The teachers’ convention is a com- 
plex organi7tition serving many purposes educational and otherwise it 
supplies a medium for inspiration, cultural training technical assistance 
and the exchange of ideas There can be little doubt concerning its value 
where there u adequate planning and leadership 

Another device of long standing frequently employed for improvement 
purposes is the teachers’ instituic There are three fairly common types 
(i) the special one week and two weeks institutes provided by teachei 
training institutions and devoted to seltcicd prtiblcms, (a) the ont-clay 
or two-days county or city institute held just jinor to the opening of the 
school ytai and (3) the one-day institute held by various school officials 
at diflcicnt limes throughout the school year Though the institute has 
now fallen into bad repute, with capable leadenhip it is still a valuabU 
instrument for the improvement of educational practice The new woik- 
tyiTC institute with its demonstrations, climes, and visual aids is jiiovmg 
an imporLdtir source of professional stimulation and guidance It has an 
interesting history and many years of usefulness to its eredii 

Anotliei improvement device long employed foi vaiinus puiposes is 
tlie general faeuliv meeting This device has been verv commonly associ 
died with the training of teachers in service Wliethcr it is effective or 
not depends upon how it is employed in different learning and teaching 
situations The tendency is toward the introduction of a greater variety 
of appeals such as the use of audio visual aids, skillid tethnual and non 
technual lay speakers, and panel discussions Routine announcement, so 
long the banc of teachers meetings, are now ordinarily 1 educed to written 
lorm Teachers meetings have long provided the standard medium for 
the exchange of professional ideas The intra school and city depart- 
mental meetings may offer a valuable device for developing sequence and 
unity in the offerings in the different areas of learning or for discussing 
special methods and problems lelaiivc to the several aieas of spccializa 
tion in the average school system In smaller schools departmental meet- 
ings may not be at all feasible (since there may be too few teachers) but 
where there are several teachers in a given field of instruction— as in 
mathematics or languages— with representatives from different grade 
levels, much good can be accomplished Grade meetings are useful in 
bringing together teachers of like interests at the same grade levels Inter- 
grade and divisional meetings can be used to bring together teachers 
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of related grade levels kindergarten, primary-grade, intermediate-grade, 
junior high-school, and so forth 

The small group conference may be employed -wheievcr one finds 
teachers of like needs, mlcrcMs and problems Ihe ad\antagcs of the 
small group conference lit in its economy of time, its recognition of 
individual differences, and its infoimal pioximity to the teachers them 
selves It probably deserves much wider use in the improvement program 
than It now rcccm s 

Panel di\cii 5 sio‘'i^ There are many different ways of conducting 
meetings such as those listed above Reports may be given by individual 
members of the group, an outsider may be invited lo address the group, 
a specialist in some aspects of the school’s progiam may talk, or thcic 
may be gene1.1l group discussion A technique that has come into very 
gencial use in icrent yeais is that of the panel discussion If properly 
managed this type ol discussion may induce wirlespnatl pan icipation on 
the pai t of all concerned The elements in a panel disrussinn arc a 
chaiiman a panel of three to ten members, an audience and a worth 
while topic \n irnpottant factor in the success of a paml is the rliannian 
Slate Su|jenntendent Lestei K Ade lists the dutus of the chaiiman .is 
follows ' 

1 To stimulate contributions 

a If) rcpcil Ol reformulate contributions enoiigJi 10 give the ludiente nncl 
jiinel time (n consider for diemsches the point iinrlr 

j In su)ipl) illustrations vduii a panel member stitcs a priiKiplc 01 to 
ytiiLrah/t \siien i panel member givc'' specific dlustraiimis Tins ilso 
piovides Lime and opportunity for undeisi inding 

4 Jo give recognition by name systematic dly but siihilv lor rich lontnbii 
lion in icle 

5 lo tinph. I'll/e aspects of contributions siginfic iiit foi rlu pititrn f)i dc 
sign which develop The chnirmnn may k.nl h\ isking r|iicsiions md 
cmphasi/ing but should not doniinitc or direct ihi discussion to v sjjlciIic 
md predciernimccl outcome 

6 lo inlerjjret ihe interrelations of diverse uinlrilmtinns both lo each other 
and to the general pattern 

7 lo suniniari/L and to integrate from linie to inue and at the close ol the 
discussion 

8 To decide when the contributions of (he pmcl Inve been suHinentlv clan 
fied to include the audienee in the distussion 

Jht chairman should be well versed in the topic under diseussion should hue 
an open mind 1 sense of humor, resouiccluintss and should be folerinl of con 
/licting ideas Whilt stimulating the discussion he should avoid and picvcnt 
emotional tensions as far as possible He should offer vi ry few ideas hiniscll 
confining his contributions to emphasizing die signifieanl contributions of others 
and to correlating the elements of the discussion to the main topic In the 
final summary he lias the opportunity to integrate the entire discussion 

It is suggested that panel members should be ready thinkers, facile speakers 
interested and competent in the topic under discussion and if ymssible repre- 

‘j Lester R Ade In Service Education of Teorfim Bulletin No ir,r, (Harrisburg Pa 
Stile Department of Public Instruction 1939) pp an 21 
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itentaLive of a wide varieLv of viewp<»inis It is iinportanl that the members of 
the panel understand the difference hetuLLii enj^aging in disLussion and making 
a suLtLssion of addresses Five minutes should ordinarily, be too long for an) 
one person to speak at one time 

For further tliscusMon of the preret|Uisites to effective leadership the 
reader is leferrcd to Chapter III It is customary to follow the panel 
discussion by pat ticipation on the part of the audience To get good 
results the met ling must be carefully planned 

Sovie sug^eitiuiu fo) making ^oup meetings effectiDe A number of 
practices can be employed in the conduct of group meetings to make 
them more effective A few of the more important of these aic briefly 
d( scribed below 

1 Croup mcLtings sliould he called forclcnily reiogni/ed purposes feachers' 
ineclingN and other group conlcrences shouJil noi hr tniK in ihcjnsflves 
but anteddent to the satisfaction ot some flrirl\ rttogni/ed need Ihe 
pi inning ol group tonleitnees whether lor all oi foi soiiu p irl ol ilie 
teaching corps ill ordinarily not tike phcc umiJ ilu lutds l<»i such 
conferences hist been ckarlv isccrtiined Ihc Ijlunclcrluiss type ol con 
IcrcncL has gradUiillv given way in recent vcirs to ((inferences toi specific 
puipnses 

a Group (onleicnces should be rarefullv phnntel btjili is lo coiueiu and 
stejudUL rh u lilt ludividu.d meetings should br caielullv pi inned 
scarcely netils meiUioning tonsuknng ihr time consumed incl then jin 
portuKC lrLC]ucn(lv muii than i single nice ling is needed in icenm 
plish die puipose of suth meetings Whru more thin one meeting is 
ntcessaiy lo aceaniplish the puiposes o! the group eoulcrcncc the meel 
mgs will ordiiiaiily lie arringed in some seqiuntt 

i V [isonble auuude should be sought in the ]) iriitjp nils Not min 
queniK leulurs and other sebool olTuiils ire itnubilnl iboul ilu winib 
wbiliiuss oi group iiiLCungs Such judgiiieiu tboni ilu v ilur ol gioiip 
loiifireTuts aiisLs out o( pist expericiiees with the eonveiUiontd Ltacheis 
nieeling One eil die best ways lo seeure a bfUer ailiiuLli is to ii ike diesc 
meetings ol red \alue to the participants To ateompbsh this end the pui 
posts sinul will but to be those (imsidtred worth wlulc by those who 
jjartKipalL Flu ulininislrative personnel nny sense needs nut it ill 
iiiistd bv Ollier pirlieipanls To accomplish its goal small gioiip eoii 
fereiiits miv Jnvi to be used niucJi more fr-t|n(jirJv thin the JiruJi) 
ineeting 

i File lopit 01 senes of tojiies to he distusstel should deil with live issues 
wilh uhuJi iJk gioup as a whole is vitally torieerncd A eommon mistake 
made in gioup meetings of vaiious sons lies in the ehoiee of topics ol 
biiiilLd interest The topics ehosen for discussion should bt those of in 
icresi to at kist the majority of the group assembled 

5 Consult the gioup coneerntd in advance about speakers, topics, and 
inodes of proceduie Wider participation on the pait ol the school per 
sonnel in phnniug and administering gioup eonferences will ordminly 
insiiie better results 

b Llfcttive leadership should be supplied at all times The best leaders 
are those wlio know their sub|ects and have the gift of clear exposition 
Many peisons ui undoubted scholarship lack this gift of popular presen 
latum and ne unable to make their presentatioiis intelligible and in 
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lerestmg lo llios»e concerned Then loo llieie iie ihoic ^^ho i ilk fluentl\ 
but say nothing In general, leadership chosen from the group vmU in 
‘.ure lotal emphasis and practical application Vn occasional outside 
speaker of knoun ability may be employed uith profit to supplement 
local elforts 

7 A. mimeographed brief should be mailed out 111 ad\'incc to those who will 
be present 'Ihe brief may consist ol an outline of what is to be done, 
i set of tlicses to be defended by \arious leaders chosen Inr the purpose, 
a lesson plan for demonstration teaching 01 a stt of standurds (or )udgmg 
the tt ithing U the .uidienee is 10 in ikc i ilunigluliil rtiUtinn to the 
subject under ehscussion in outline nl some sort woiiJtl appeal nrrtssary 

R l*rn\i(U for wide partiripition lioih in piesentinj* illiisLiaini maltrnls 
ind in discussion The group-disciission tin panel cliseiissioii 01 Utiuic 
discussion ivpts of faculty meetings aic now geneially picfencfd to the 
foiin il Uctuu tvpt In genenl, school people iie 11101c fivoiably dis 
posed lo the imjirnieinent progiains when iJic\ can Ik hiought lo par 
ticipue in them and share in ihcir successes iiul liilurcs 

() Discussions should he carefully directed Mctiings must not degenerate 
into pointless honng discussion 01 into a desulu rv tilk lest Ntiiliei 
the sjieaker on the platfoiin noi 1 ineinbci nl the imluncL his a nphl 
to iiiikt long Jigies,bi(jns or raitje irrehsaiu ciiiesiitins Hus fault is one 
\(r\ eonimonly complained of by tcichers llun should hr .1 unit liinil 
on the meeting the discussion should be kept incoing md a sumimrv 
should be unde The skilful mimgemrnt ol gioup distussion invoKis 
the ability to get participation in the discussion ujihom loo much dis 
elusion from any one person ilu dulitv to liniig to light cliiTercni 
aspects diftcreni shades ot meining iiid con/liiung mcus nl ilie subjcet 
iiiuler discussion w'lth harmoiiv and considei uidii iuj ill ilu iIjiIkv to 
state the piohleiii cle irlv to keep tin \uioiis sjKikiis on ilie subjcet to 
keep the discussion moving and 10 siimni in/c fioni unic to tune as 
seems nccessirv Nf.un otherwise promising gioup cunfiruuts aie spoiled 
bv ineffective leadership 

10 Seek ihr reactions nl ilic {lariuipuUs at all tones It is ^lunttiraes worth 
while to ask lor specific suggestions coiiiinenis nul crituisms nf ihe work 
Ml piogress Tiiese opniiaiis nicy be gaiJierci) bv eoiiJereoif c|ULSMonnaires 
or written reports In the case ol writUMi rijKiris thev may include 
reisoiis for ipprnviiig m disapproving meiliods ol conducting confer 
cnees the ideas presented or plans for future uiion Wheiever possible 
specific instauccs of good and pcKU proccdviits should be tiled and def 
mite suggestions for future iinprovcmenis should be made 

11 Meetings should not lie used lur loutinc uliinnistralivi purposes This 
point serves double emphasis Some meetings can be characteri/id as mei e 

‘guard mounts for the reception of gemral ordei- Superintendents 
supervisors and principals manifest a crude disirgarcl for teicbers rights 
as w^ell as a lack of appreciation of ihe inm value when they summon a 
great number of people uigciher meiely to hand them copies of regula 
tions and lists of orders or to discuss issues of concern only to a fev of 
those present Ihe mimeograph will do m iny nl these services much 
more expeditiously 

12 The meeting should end with a summary plus a look to the future, it 
should not merely come to an end The problem miy bo restnied, progress 
already made outlined, and important discussion lor the next meeting 
should be stated Many supervisors ioliow the practice ol supplying all 
participants in group conferences with a written summary ol the dis 
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(U^iiJoii SulIi summaries serre as an oificial record of events, a summary 
of important facts and principles, and as a guide to future discussion 

The most frequently noted shortcomings of larger group meetings are 
(i) the topics discussed may not be those considered by participants most 
important, (2) there may be inadet|uaie provision for individual differ- 
tnres in rtrognizing the needs of participants and providing treatment, 
(s)) the treatment accorded to topics chosen for discussion may be general, 
abstract and thcoictual, and (4) theic may be inadequate leadership, 
pool planning, inexptit advice, and inadequate piovision for teacher 
pariictiiation When thtsc shoitcomings ol group method are avoided 
it may become a useliil device foi helping the school personnel and pio 
inoting the impiovcnient program 

Cjlioojing nji ajjpi opi Kite time for group jneetings A difficult pinblem 
mil piobably arise in the ehoiee of a time lor group meetings In attempts 
to get a satislactoiy solution to this problem many diffeieiit arrangements 
have bepn tried out eatly morning meetings, noon luncheon meetings 
after school meetings, evening meetings and Saturday morning imelings 
No time seems to be entirelv satisfattoiy Holding meltings m the late 
afternoon is a veiv common practice but this is a time when school 
people ate likely to be fatigued and not 100 alert Many leacbets prefci 
to use this time Kmi lot itidividuahzcd woik with pupils and in picpanng 
foi the next days woik Similai difheulties arise from evening meetings, 
with the adtled disadv aiitagt tint some ])ersons lathei slitnuouslv objttt 
to lurthcr wotk tn the cventng Some schools provide for stall meetings on 
sthool timt One of the leal diHicultits with this anangement is that 
whilt It ts ni getictal saltslattoiv to the staff, timt is taken Irnm the 
pupils I’lobablv a very much mote promising dev clopnieni has been 
the attempt to make stall meetings an integial part ol the days piogiam 
Hie fret time loi mtetings is secured by the carekil planning of student 
aeiivilies auditorium ptograms and the like The modem euniculum 
piesupposts niiieh gtoup planning Probably the best way to make sueh 
planning possible is 'o make it an integral pait of the days legtdai 
activities Anoiliti possibility if teachers agree, is Satiiiday morning, but 
many teatlieis object suite they have customarily had this cxira period 
foi then own use They may be reluctant to give iL up Many persons 
believe lliat inuth would be gained il a portion of the Saturday morning 
peiiod were employed lor this purpose Whatever the merits of the 
V at tons plans the ume chosen for group meetings should be acceptable to 
the majority of those participating and should be as convenient as 
possible 

Other problems m the planning of group meetings Naturally the place 
will be a cenlial one and suitable to the purposes of the meeting Fre 
qucntly a room with chairs and tables is more desirable than conventional 
nailed to the floor seats In general, meetings should be held as needed 
and not according to schedule, unless there are a number of such 
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meetings Then it would appear best to set a definite Uitu and place In 
many instances, supervisors, principals, and superintendents assume that 
the regular weekly, biweekly, 01 monthly tearhcis meeting is a foitgonc 
conclusion Where there aie to be a number of such meetings the estab- 
lishment of a definite time and place for them seems to case the situation 
somewhat These and other administrative pioblcms will need to he 
caiefully considered in providing satisfaeioiy tondiiions for the use ol 
group ineeiings as a means of training teachcis m service 

Before leaving tlic discussion of icachcis' meetings and other group 
devices for promoting improvement programs we einphasi/c again that 
the trend in supervision is away from excessive driiaijon The rieinl is 
lather, in the direction of cooperative pioblem solving whe're teachers, 
pupils, and parents all work togetbu Thcie must first be a piogiam or 
something (o be done Teachers’ meetings bulletins and the man^ other 
devices here discussed will follow where there is a need for thim \ few' 
pages b.i(k a description of workshops was given The workshop is a vtiv 
valuable leadership devue The point we wish to make lure is that group 
meetings and individual conft rentes are import int siibsuliaiy ttdmiciues 
in many phases of the impiovemtni program They cm of course, bi 
misused as may any tool Careful attention to the jrnncipUs of clfective 
ItaeUiship discussed earlier in the pitceding chaptn should help nr the 
ehoue and use of supervisory techniques Attindanci at icarJitis’ 
meetings is incuasingly on a voluntary basis 

The of ’ichool-ndmint\lei ed fcui/nn It Iras bicn icpiattdh 

Lm[)linsi 7 cd in this volume that teachers should paiiiiipait in commiiniiy 
wide activities and ])io|ccts in order that the comniuniiv mav have the 
assistance of such leadership as the school tan supply and that the 
schools and teachers may not be too greatly divorce il from people and 
the ( ormnunities which they attempt to serve It has ilso be cm rcpeatedl) 
cnijrliasi/cd m this volume that icacheis pupils paicnts and aclminis 
iiatois should all share in ediuaiional planning in ordei tint the srhcxrls 
may have the assistance of all and that parents might hi better infornud 
ibout the schools It was emphasi/tcl at the beginning oJ this rhajitcr that 
itarhcrs may learn while partuijraf ing in large school and communilv 
imjrrovcment programs The school comiminitv Inrunis |nisrnt another 
instrument for reah/ing manv of these vilius \ nurnbci of suggestions 
on how 10 conduct them surccssfully follow 

Starting a foium involves the cooperative efforis ol many persons in 
and out of school nvie Icadcis, parents, pupils, and teachers The basic 
requirements for a balanced progiam are 

\ Physical Features 

1 A population large enough to meet the expense of good management 
i An area small enough to avoid unusual expenses for transportation of 
forum leaders 

] (»nnd meeting places of various sizes m all sections o( the district 
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B AdminibLration 

1 A clirLLtor, part time or full time depending upon the factors previously 
mentioned 

j Surcuriril help amount depending upon the same factors 
C Period of Operation 

1 About 30 to 5)5 weeks per year 
D Speakers ind Leaders for ihe Different Type of Forums 

1 Ciiv or county wide forums (more aeeuriiely “forum district wide") 

2 Sectional forums (organi/etl in a circuit so that a forum leader serving 
for \ week or two may reach dl districts) 

^ Neighborhood forums 
L Inexpensive Additions 

1 Small sLud\-discushion gioups usually led by volunteers meeting in 
Jioines, Athools or other eonvenient places 
j Institutes planned for vacation peiiods oigani/ed and participated in 
by the slaff 

^ Lcidership training courses tonduited by lorum leaders to develop 
abilities in planning and leiding group discussions ind metlings ul 
various kinds 

4 General counstling services on ie(lini(|uts piovided by the forum di 
reeioi and (he leadcis for foiuins tlistiission groups and public meet 
mgs under various non public luspiees 

The nniri methods for condiirting loniin distussioiis aie 
1 Informal group discussion loi groups of 10 to 2^ led l)v one of the group 
i CoiniiuLUe or confertiue discussion loi small groups ol persons vsho must 
re ich I decision on a mattei ol luutiiil concern 
\ Piiul (listussioii lor 1 irge or sin ill groups the subject is presented and 
discussed by rpiilificd sludeiiis usii dly hiving (bfTereni ojunions partiu 
piiion of ludicnie follows pine) discussion 

4 Leeture forum for ludicnces of dilferenl sues based on the puseiitalion of 
a (juibrittl speaker who may or iniy nut guide discussion sometimes only 
cpiLstions are permitted or encouraged Panels may be used to supplement 
ihc sjjcikcr 

5 Symposium lor audiences of dilfeient sizes based on the expert present! 
lion of difltreiu pli ises of the subject by three or more persons 

fj Deb lie lor ludicnccs of different sizes based upon present ilion by two 
speikcis of npjjosite points of view J'heie iie manv ways of organizing 
tin lime iind 111 iking use of the skills of the spe ikers 

1 he choin ol mtiJiod will dcjjend upon the puipose the subject and 

llu Sllll.ltlOIl 

Group counseling Anotlier group technique somewhat diffcient, at 
k isi in purpose, fioin iliat of the teachers meeting is that designated by 
Hcriuk and Corey as group counseling In the convciilional type of 
gioup woik tile individual may gain insight into what is to be done 01 
liow, but in gioup counseling the leadei exploits the opportunities 
inherent in the group-work situation to help individuals achieve better 
personal and social adjustment as well as to know what to do or how 
Herrick and Corev state the conditions for group counseling as follows 

if\irgil r Henifk ind Stephen M Cnrev Group Couii'irling uilli Fi irlieis ' 

^ f/iif n(/orifd idmtmstialiiin and Supni'ision Vol go (Scplemhcr ujji') p[) 321 330 
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\ teacher s regard for liiv own prntLssiunal worth is largely dependent on the 
recognition given b) the members ol the intimate groups within which he 
works The pressures of this intimate group and o[ the other groups m which 
he participates determines in part the values he seeks and consequently affect 
his success not only as a person but also as a teacher of children The group 
activity, in other words, constitutes the matrix within which individual riilfi 
culties are defined and from which is derived the therapy which ameliorates 
them The responsibility ol a lounsclur is to Lake acUaniage ol the opportunities 
inherent jn group work which aid the teacher to gam icceptance from iml 
participate effectively in the acLiMties ol the group 

Croup counseling roinplcnicnts individual counseling in that it both rebitcs 
the individual in his group ntivitics and provides opportunities foi counseling 
and therapy to take pi icc simultaneously Because the teacher’s success in grouji 
irtiMties indicates in part his personality development his continued ])irtiLipa* 
lion in the group is essentitl both to improved umb rst iiiding of liiiiistll and 
to adjustment to the group Unless citlui the teicliei ni ihc group is completely 
vsithdravsn 01 inllcxible retreat from the group creates a serious obstacle to 
adequate adjustment Certainly tethniques 01 gionp vs'ork jie not developed 
in ab^cnlra 

VnolJicr sense in vsbicli group counseling complements intlividual counseling 
IS 111 the icduction of the authoritiiiin element In jiubvulinl eounscling under 
usual conditions the tomisclcc almost ilw.ivs bevomes (juiie dLptiuUnt upon 
his adviser lor help in defining his problems and in deicrmining tourses of actinn 
whith might lead to ilicir soiuiiuii 1 Ins luthorii iiiin In/ nil is ipprinilil^ 
less in group counseling ITeie the counselor is muri hkelv to lie legudid as 
i j)Per tnd not one vslio is oiniiiseitnl Ihe lutlioni iinn elLmeni is pit suit 
but iL IS the group that betonus the authority and dfLomincr ol v dues rallui 
(hail eitiici the individuil Jwnisclf ui (h( (ouiHclni 

\s a result ol suciesslul gioup (ounsding llu indiMilua) modihes his be 
hivior uul attitucles so tbit he will be letepied in ilu grouj) mil in able to 
make a bcltd (oiiliibutioii to its woik 

Ihosc who arc conceiued with group gunlanec must tvcntually stc 
to It that 

1 A ' pcimissive group environment’ is developed 

2 Opportunities are provided loi group lelalions which lead to jccepianct 
by the gioup and to an undirst iiuling ol jiulividinl difficulties 

^ A geniijiie interest is aioiised wiiieJi affords lJu inilividu il sonu grouj) 
recognition and extends Ins cultural and piolessioiial horizons 

4 V sense of worth and son il responsibility are de vt loptil in the iiuliv idu il 

Two types of persons should profii the oveily aggressive, egocentric 
individual and the timid, hypersensitive person who itnds to vsnthdiaw 
from social contact 

Course work for teachers in service Few persons who liave not given 
the problem special consideration wiil realize the extent to which leather 
ti aining institutions have reconstructed then offerings for the training of 

11 An intimale group here is used is eonnolating something more than cisiial 01 
momentary relationship Such a group is rharaeiciurd hy Looperaiivc endeavor en 
gaged in lo achieve ceitnn common ends See James (» I’anick 'I hr JloJr 0/ Intimale 
Groups in the Personahly Development of Selected Co/frgr Men, School of Research 
Studies No C Social Science Series No q (Los \ngclLS Calif The University of 
Southern California Press, 19J5) P S 
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leacheis and other staff members ni service Through summer-school 
courses, extension courses, correspondence courses, late afternoon and 
evening classes special conferences, clinics, institutes, and service bu- 
reaus, many educational institutions are now offering to the school per- 
sonnel numerous opportunities for continued growth in service Though 
this work may lack the immediate practical value of that offered by 
local leadership n is invaluable both as a source of ideas and as an 
encouragement to furthci cffoit A criticism frequently heard of such 
offerings is that they aic remote, abstract and theoretical The very 
icmotencss and cUtachment of some of these discussions are noi, however, 
withoiu value There is a trend, too toward more laboratory woik and 
concrete experiences The iddition of problems courses and workshops 
has also increased the practical value of couisc work which when prop 
erly organized, may supply vciy much needed assistance foi teachers 

Somf advantages and slioylcomingi claimed foi course waik Like othci 
means of stimulating growth among the personnel, rourse vvoik possesses 
ceitairi very definite advantages and disadvantagt s Among the former 
frequently claimed for this means of helping the personnel aie 

1 It provides expert assistanec where ixptn issistmec is needed (The col 
lege ind universit) teacher is iisudlv mic that his uhievul i certain 
degree of expenness in his chossn field of spenaliz'Uion ) 

i It proMdes luw ind lieitei liliiaiv services ihan iliosc oidin.inly .iviihble 
lu (lu (icld worker 

1 It proNidts an opporutitiiy to meet ind exciiaiige ule is wiih persons from 
Ollier school systems 

The most fiequemly voiced disadvantages of this plan aic 

1 The prohlcms and aspects of the subject prtsenud in rniirse work 'ire 
freqimilly not those sensed bv teachers as most presung and sigmficint 

2 Instructors seem freciucntly not to be able lo bridge i|ie g.ip between 
principles and icchnK|ues General theory courses are sometimes not satis 
factory beciuse ot their superficiality and neglect of the appropriateness 
aspects of techniques The two approaches are ordinarily not well inte 
grated 

•if Course work is frequently formal and academic 

These criticisms may mean many different things to different people, 
hut piobably all tiny do mean is meicly that tin problems discussed 
m such courses are not those ordinarily sensed by teachets as important 
and that the discussions lad to supply teachers with concrete assistance 
with then problems AH m all the situation has become quite unsatis 
f.ictoiy lo many teachers 


S/fT/OV 7 

IXrCllMtNTARY AID AnilRFSSED TO THE COMMON PROBLEMS 
01 THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

Bulletins, guides and printed aids There are many sorts of locally 
distributed state and national bulletins, guides, and printed aids 
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available lo the school personnel They may be prepared, printed and 
distributca 

1 By privately owned commercial avenues (such as the very large amount of 
materials distributed by travel agencies, chambers of commerce life in- 
surance companies and large industrial concerns') 

2 By serai public professional gioups (such as the bulletin niaLeriaU from 
labor unions, cnoptraiuos and teachers’ associations local slate, and 
national) 

^ By educational foundations (such as the very large number ol monographs 
reporting the results of loundalion supported piojects in many areas of 
human development and education) 

I By various local state, and naiiunal gosernmental units (such as thf m iny 
excellent bulletins .md special iids published by the United States C)ffire 
of Lducation, state departments of education incl local govcrnmcnial 
units) 

They covci a 1 irgc \aucty ol topics and subject inaitLi , pi olcssional 
and noiipi oft ssional in clurattcr They may be luiighU clissificd as 
follows 

I Source Materials 

n Ispcti.dlv prepared resource units as in iinnculuin 
b Free and purclnsable leaflets bullouns and liookltls on i niisccll iny 
of social political personal profession il iiul Lconomic topics 

j Helps iMtfi Special leaching Piobltms Such is llrljis 
(I \Vuii child dcvelopincnl piobicms 
/; Wuh pupil diagnosis uid reinedianon 
( With learning diRicuUics 
<1 Wuh problems ol csaUtiiion 
f Wuh teiching meihods 

\ I’rulcssion.il \ids 

a St lie lord irid n uioiut icieJur issoeiition |injiiiiJs 
b Special bulletins 

In addition to the use of non locally picpaiul niaiLiinls scmu school 
systems niaintam a legulir bulletin service piinitcl 01 iniiniogiaphed, 
others issue sjiecial bulletins onlv as needed J be serviti bulletin has 
become an important instrument for the inipi oveineni ol instiuctional 
])i articLs 

As wuh all improvement devices they must hi chosen lc< harmoni/c 
witli the paiticular purposes for which the) art used the jicisonal idio 
synrrasies of the users, and tht conditions luidei whirJi lliey are em 
ployed like all aids they arc subjett to ctiiain advantages and limitations 
The deficiencies most commonly observed in the use of these aids arise 
from (1) the apparent inability of some peisons to prejiare helpful 
materials, (2) the lack of inteicst on the part of some teachers in such 
materials, and (3) the failuie of such materials to provide for the varying 
needs of particular learning and learlung situations Such materials 
have the advantages of (1) giving a son of permanency to the assistance 
rendered (the mateiials may be kept for future reference and used in 
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many instances time and time again), (2) assuring a certain completeness 
and accuracy of statement (one ordinarily exercises somewhat more care 
m written materials than in spoken mateiials), and (3) saving the time 
of the specialists (it is not possible for them always to be present when 
ihcir sciMccs arc needed and to do by individual conference or group 
conferences what a well-prepared service bulletin may do) Because of 
limited spate, it is impossible to reproduce here samples of the many 
kinds of bulletins used in helping teachers and othci educational woikers, 
but these can be secured from friends and neighbors in other school 
sysiems by wilting foi them Every worker should assemble such materials 
to use when the occasion arises 

Prinnples of guidarKe m Lhe prepatution of bulletins The following 
list IS not exhaustivt It repiestnis the results of the work of a small 
romnintce on bulletins in a supervision seminar 

1 Ediuational bulletins slumld be sh irply distinguisbed from notiees from 
sunimines of regulations, from rouiine announcenunti from news notes 
and so forth 

8 A supervisory bulletin should be hised upon and diluted to^^.lrd the so 
liuion of a definite need or problem which has been discovered by any of 
the usual means 

3 A hulkiin should prelciably deal with but one problem, issue or item 

4 Fducinonil Ijiillctins have their own unique values and functions and 
should he used onlv when bulletins serve belter than any other me ms 

5 Bulletins may be issued by individuals but should most frequentlv result 
from (oopcrativc group study discussion, and summary 

6 Bulk nils sliould h( dynainu provocative of thought and at non 

( 1 hey should not be otdtnarilv iiitrt summ tries reports of aciion taken 
niiTiLiies of meetings md so forth Questions should be asked, actions sug- 
gested reacLions and coiiiiul’iiIs invited followup activities suggested 
sillily guiiUs and references included) 

7 VonbuIuY ‘'tvle, nnd tone should be lively and intert sting, neither over 
cniluisidMic nor pe>’>imi 5 tic, neither pullyannaish nor naf»gjng in tone The 
writing of interesting provocative bulletins is a specialized skill 

0 Bulk tins should provide for individual and group actions in writing, or 
in group dlic^^sIO^ or in both 

q Biilltiins should piovide Fni ronlinuiry on given problems through direct 
riftienie in ihe piohltni lo pitviems results jiliis suggestions for future 
studs disiiission and actiMiy Doices and forms for measuring, evaluating, 
and rcLording progress may be included when appropriate 

Mechanical Details 

1 The format should be attractive The uile page may well have a drawing, 
a e.iilooii, or other decorative device A provocative title is a distinct asset 

8 The general nrganiztiion should be clear cut and definite not buried 
in long paragraphs nor in rambling, non-sequential discourse 

a The problem issue or purpose should be staled dearly and briefiy at 
the \cr\ beginning 

b Lxplanaiion and background when necessary should be brief and follow 
immediately tlie slating of the probl em 
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c The sequence should ‘ march," that is should f^o alon^ with reasonable 
rapidity and brevity Sperific illustrative material however, should be 
used freely Drawings cartoons, graphs, pictures should be used to sup 
plement verbal desiriptions 

d The conclusions or summaries should be concrete and definite, often in 
numbered outline form 

^ The relation of a given bulletin to a senes should be made quite ilc 11 

4 Credit lof all quotations and for contributions from local te'uhers 01 other 
stiff members, should be given without lail in footnote referfiiees 

5 Printing is ordinarily superior to stencil reproduction 

Directed reading Of the vaiious verbal means of leaiiung, leatling i'' 
one ol the best Piesuniably, by the time nnt has completed a rolUgt 
education, he should have acc|uired sufficient interest in his profession 
and sulhcicnt fatility in handling vcibal svinboh to couLinuc a pingiam 
of scll-cducdLion through reading Ihc expectation does not seem nn 
reasonable, and the failure of persons to continue piogiams of sell lielj 
altci giaduation seems quite unjustifiable Lack of fatiliiv in the uiili/a 
tion of rtaduig as a tool by which new knowledges and appieciations may 
be had must be laid at the door of institutions ediuating ttridicis and 
tin lailuie of '<fhaol officials to piovidc an adequate piolcssional bbiary 
h would appeal fair 10 vay that no pcison who is not possessed oJ a 
strong desire to sene anci who has not acquned sullieicnt facility in tlu’ 
use of vcibal symbols for sell lulp and coniinued giowih in service should 
he employed to itach Given the projni pel^o^al (jii.ilitus, one ol ilu' 
very best indices of an individual s probable growth in sei vice will be found 
111 ilie kinds and amounts of reading done, piohsMonal and oilierwist 
1 he soiuces to which one may tuiii foi guidaine in ihis respect aie 
fai 100 numcious to discuss or even list htic Insi of all, there ait 
biilletins, journals, and pcricxlicals of various assoiiiiions of subjrti 
matter specialists such as the Proceedings of tlu \meiicdn Hisloiual 
Association ni the many professional journals siuh is the Elemenlmy 
School ]ou}7i(il, the School Rexnew, RiView of tdu(ntionnl iicier/j r // , 
and the Jownal of Educational Research There arc manv other journals 
euniaining excellent materials VViihin these piiblifaiions will also ht 
found book reviews setting forth the merits and sfioi teoinings of tlie 
many new books published each year An excellent gimlc to jjrofcssional 
leading will be found in the Enoch Piatt library lisi ol the sixty btst 
books of the year, piepared in cooperation with the rsi.iLional Education 
Association, and published annually, usually in tlu \pril issue ol the 
Journal of the National Education Assonatiou Similar lists exist in 
other fields All this reminds one of the teacher's professional library 
the school professional library, the supervisor's professional library, and 
other available sources of materials for coniinned growth in service 

The reading ol books both for general background purposes and foi 
assistance with speeihe leaching difficulties is a praiticc lhat might lu 
much more generally encouraged among supervisors than it now is The 
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chapter bibliographieii in this volume supply many leads to desirable 
reading 

SECTION 4 

OBSIRVATIONAL DEVICES, DEMONSTRATION ACTIVITIES, 

AND VISUAL AIDS 

We have been discussing in the immediately pritiding section of ihis 
eha])ter some group methods of verbal stimulation and guidance gencially 
used m improvement progiams Five diHeient soils ol verbal deviees were 
discussed (1) meelings and group conleieiice (2) course work, (g) group 
eouiiscliiig, (4) bulletins, guides, and piintcd aids, and (5) diieeted 
reading Other deviees of this sort appear in vaiious kinds ol impiove 
mcnt programs, but those here discussed are probably those most used for 
this purpose 

A second group of devices frequently employed in impiovenient pro 
grams are those utilizing observational techniques Tlure arc many kinds 
of these We would like to icfer paiiicularly to (1) demonsti ation school 
activities, (2) directed obseivaiion, (3) held trips, exiuisions, and travel, 
and (4) audio-visual aids 

The demonstration center One of the very useful developments of 
recent years is the demonstration center The large research foundations 
have been pauirulailv helpful in establishing vai lous sorts of demonstia 
non centers in almost every phase of education Today, many laige cities 
have the It own Centers of this son have been paiticulaily helpful in 
pieniding oppot tunitics lor persons to see for themselves how dilfeient 
dcpai Hires in piaetice work or do not woik 

Directed observation of teaching A s|)eeial form of direrted observa- 
tion ol regular cltssioom insliuction, or in the diiected observation nf 
special demonsti aiions both have an impoitant place in the iminove- 
mint program 

I he efficacy of demonstration teaching was early recognized As early 
as the nineteenth ctnimy, Barnard employed a surerssful teacher by the 
name of William G li.tker to navel fioin meeting to meeting in a 
eovtied wagon with lus (lass of twelve childicn to give demonstration 
lessons of what was then considered good teaching Demonstration lessons 
when givtn by peisons who have the ability to do this sort of thing, 
have always been cousidcicd an important means of helping teachers 
J hey may be presented either to groups of persons or to an individual 

The pill poses, uses, and values of demonstration leaching have changed 
greatly since the early days The increasing use of modern methods which 
organize learning aiound continuing problems and which use laiger 
blocks of time have greatly reduced the value of tvpieal demonstration 
"lessons” in which the procedure of one period was demonstrated Manv 
sthools, however, will be using formal methods for a long time and in 
these the older type of demonstration is v aluablc In modern schools 
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demonstration of a typical daily pioccdiire is nearly iin])(>ssible Directed 
observation of proceduie over a period of days is the valuable form here 

The chief purpose of traditional demonstration teaching is to show 
observers "how to do it", to present sound and appiovcd methods of 
piocedurc, devices, and techniques To be most convincing, demonstra- 
tion lessons should adhere rather closely to ordinary classroom conditions 
both as to subject matter, method. Lime allowance and the like \ vilu 
able type of demonstration, however, and one which is entiiely legitimate 
to use, elaborated in detail a certain lesson type ol proeedine The lesson 
IS polished to a degree impossible under ihc classroom conditions Such 
"model" lessons are often sevcicly critui/ed by teachers as being staged, 
unreal, and inapplicable to the usual condilions, but they seem neverthe 
less to serve a valuable purpose There are limes when these moic elab 
orate and more polished piesentations may be extiemely helpful in 
making deal and explicit the use of ceilain procedures under more or 
less ideal conditions The fact that such a lesson is an elahoialion ol the 
usual classroom procedure should, of course, be clear or be made clear 
10 everyone concerned No one, ol coiiise, exptils the aver.ige te nhei lo 
pursue such procedures in Into in her everyday classts but it. tellers can 
profit by careful observation of such more or less idiali/crl presentations 

( tneful pupdialton /ot the obinvntion is nerfs^iny Ih.it caieful and 
detailed preparation for the demonstraiion should be made goes wilhoul 
saving Prcpaiation of the individual group to obseivc the demonstration 
does not always seem to be regaided as too imporiant, but it cannot be 
too strongly emphasi/ed that those who aic to sie the dt monsti anon 
must be prepared foi what they arc to sec, if tiny are to nbstive and 
react intelligenlly Piior to the deinonstiation, tin lisson or vhatevei cist 
that may be under demonstration should be caieliilly anily/rd, iiieliid- 
ing aims, methods, and ttthnu|nes It cannot be tafin for gi anted that 
those for whom the demonstration is presented will without guidance 
sec the most important points to be observed We are constantly sur 
rounded by all sorts of phenomena that are totally unnoticed by most 
people because these phenomena have never been called to their atten 
tion or forcibly impressed upon them It is a seiious erroi to assume that 
the physical presence of any peison will lead to significant observations 
without direction The outlines and checklists discussed elscwhirc in 
this volume are valuable devices for making clear to observers what they 
may see 

Observations should, as a rule, be made in terms of carefully formu- 
lated criteria Since demonstrations, to be most effective, will ordinarily 
be followed by careful and critical discussion, some record of what hap 
pened would seem desirable Such records may take any one of a number 
of forms, such as those discussed in Chapters VII— X Sometimes it is 
worth while for observers to make a brief running outline of what is 
observed or a diarv outline, such as those illustrated on pages 3154 and 
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355 One may wish to employ some one of the more objective data 
gathering devices described on pages 342 and 343 Probably the most 
easily used device might be a checklist developed for the purpose The 
things obsLived and the type of record made are in themselves excellent 
indices of the observer’s maturity 

Demonstrations should be followed by group disruuion Next to the 
actual observation, piobably the most impoitant element is the critical 
discussion which should follow First of all it should establish what 
actually took place in flic demonstration observed Observers’ impressions 
will olicn diflci remarkably in ihis respect unless some fairly adequate 
means ni n ecu ding happenings is employed As soon as the facts seem 
to be fairly well established, the discussion should turn to the evaluations 
of what was observed The criticisms, elaborations, and questions of the 
obseivers should be cait fully scrutinired Nutt,'- some years ago, pointed 
out that “Such intensive practice soon develops keenness of insight, 
alei tness of recognition and completeness of comprehension of a par- 
ticular pedagogical situation “ He sums up this type of demonstration 
as follows 

Deinonsii ition tciching should hive 1 definite gn il This goal should be 
(Icirl) known liy the observers before the peilorm.inre begins The observers 
should like cuchil notes during the performance These noies and the per 
fonnance should be thorougliiv discussed with the observers by the demonstraior, 
.liter ilic peiloimance is complete 

Field trips, excursions, and travel In speaking of the lack of back- 
giound among teachers, an experienced supeivisor recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that many tearheis arc just not equal to modern youth 
with their vaiicd ouL-of school experiences and opportunities to learn 
If extiemc provineialisin is to be avoided, educational workers must have 
an oppoitunity to get about a bit to sec what others arc doing There 
are many wa^s of geiiing about One of these is the sound motion picture 
to be dcsLiibed latf Another means is to get out to sec for oneself or 
with otlieis on field trips and directed excursions The travel seminars 
developed by some insiituiions seem to possess special merit in this area 
The school is going to look like a mighty dull place to many persons 
if icachcis do not keep pace with the limes through travel, study, and 
visual aids (See Chapters X and XIV) 

School boards and superintendents increasingly recognize the value 
of travel and of couiscs taken by teacheis Credits, salary increments 
merit ratings, and other advantages are granted Some form of improve 
ment woik is increasingly suggested, if not required, within given inter- 
vals every three or five years, tor instance Advantages and disadvantages 
accompany the vanous methods ol rewarding study and growth 

12 H W Null, Thr Supervision of Instruction (Boston Houghton Mifflin Company, 
iqsn) p 142 
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The use of audio-visual aids 1 he use ot audio-visual aids has done 
much to facilitate the development of essential attitudes and understand- 
ings There are many such aids that may be employed m the impioic 
ment program Among those that have had widest use are educational 
exhibits, sound motion pictures, pictures, and museum materials Limited 
space presents an adct^uale discussion of these valuable means ot helping 
teachers and parents A brief reference will be made to onlv tlute im- 
poitant aids in this field sound motion pictuics, educational exhibits, 
and museum mateTial 

The use of sound mutton picluies in ttnpuivi inent prufriiuns One ol 
the newer instruments in the held ol obscivational learning and one ol 
great promise, is the sound motion pictiiic combining verbal and visual 
learning Through the use ol such means, exam|)lis of all sous ol educa- 
tional departures, good and poor, can be marie available to rtgulai class 
loom Leacheis, patents, and other educationalists without the many 
inconveniences associated with travel and field uips The procedure 
employed in the use of sound motion |ii(tuus is siniilai to that in dinioii 
straiions The obseivation should be planiud and iho ivalualirms made 
according to caiefully validated tritciia Theic should be distussion 
bcloie and aliei the showing ol the film The film may be obseivtd as 
many times as necessary, and with the pei sonal lattor removed by tin 
use of pictures, the discussions can be as nilital as desiietl 1 he use ol 
ihis device is pisl in us infamy but theie is aluadv available a large 
numbci ot usable materials The following aic illusii alive of the 
mateiials now available 

frcsi 1 1 \rnol(l lit/utvint Patterns at Ont iceir (soiiml) (Ntw Haven, Conn 
Yale Clinic nf Child Development ii|ty) 

Kilpatrick W H Dynamic Learning (sound) (New \ork Icnhers College 
Columbia University) 

Caus Arthtii I The Teaching of Ueatlmg (sound) (N'ctr York Teichers Col 
Icgc, Columbil Unisersitv) 

Hariiiv Willi.im H "Teaclier Lducrtion Tbrougb Tibiu Lthunttnn ad- 
ministration and Sitpernixion, Vol 20 (March itny) pp ifiH 17(1 A parli.il 
Jill ol conclil i eiitly av iil ible mrlenaJs 

besides this use of sound films for denionsli ation puipnsis, tin stminl 
motion camera can be advantageously employtd by hose who lan affoid 
It as a means ol making lecoids ol uathing and otliii improvement 
activities for sell-observaiion and tor critical analvsis by otlieis Though 
this use of the sound motion picture is not gcneially feasible at the 
present time because ol the cost of such films, it is one that piomises 
general use in the future as this obstacle is overcome 

The Use of educational exhibits and museum materials Educational 
exhibits have become a regular feature ot most state and national gather 
mgs ot teachers Through the use of exhibits valuable assistance can be 
given to Leacheis and others parucularlv with reteicnce to the mateiials 
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of instruction— textbooks, supplies and ecjuipment Some larpe school 
systems maintain regular exhibits of materials for the training of teachers 
in service Young anil beginning leachtis mav obtain valuable guidance 
from these maicridls, and even cxperitnrcd teachers may obtain valuable 
guidance from ihc’m It should probably be fmphasi7ed that when col 
lections of pupnls work are employed for helping teachers these ought to 
be made up, as far as possible, of ordinary classroom work There is some 
skepfieisni ronceining the meiit ol ihe carefully prepared and selected 
woik which IS somttinics used for public exhibits 

Where examples of pupils work au employed for training purposes, 
they may include not only examples of drawing and construction work, 
but also composiiions the outcomes of projects, lists of games and devices 
If the com sc of study is vaiiecl and extensive, calling loi many new 
things, these exhibits may be very impoitant aids to good teaching The 
illustrations furnished by such materials of the vaiicd means of attaining 
iJic obiectivcs ol education and of ihc vane cl dtgufs ol pupil athicve 
inent upon the same dung should be exceedingly lulp'ul to most teachers 
A live, piogressivc teaching sialf will coojicralc willingly m building 
surh a collection A good supervisory staff will aid in gaiheiing materials 
and in making them available to teacheis 

Besides the exlubus, some school systems maintain regular museums 
of educational nutciials Then there are public museums which can be 
ficc|ucntly used by both teacheis and pujnls Ihc use of museum 
mattnals in ait natural history, geography and ihc biological sciences 
should be ciuniuagcd and louiini/ed so as to biiume a legular pau ol 
the training progi am for teachers and pupils .dike 

SFC710N s 

INllIVIDUAI I/LD JtARMNG BV DOING Tl CHNIQUES 

Diiect contact learning devices Besides the gioup type of doing devices 
ilesciibcd eaiher in ihis chapier, there aie ceiiain individualued diiect 
unilaei Icaining cUmlls thai may be employed wiili good results in most 
inipiovciiu nt piogi tins Probably the most inipnuint ol these foi teichcis 
IS te uliing itsi li Suue tcaclu is arc dirt idy in tJie cltissioom, leai rung by 
doing btcuints luiLinciely the very best mtjns of ie.unnig to teach but the 
most available iiuaiis 1 lieie is cciiaiiily no pioblini of pioviding practice 
facil’lies in ihc classroom as in the case of instiUitional training of 
Uaclieis since these facilities arc always pn^ciit 

/ rmning to tetuh-by itachirig In the last analysis, one of the very best 
ways to leain to icaeb, whcit that is the objective, is through practice of 
the icaching act itself and the critical analysis of the means, methods 
jnd niateiials employed in relation to the icsulls obtained Since the 
icacliei in service is ahv.i>s in coiitaci with leaching shi has almost con 
tniuous oppni luniiic s to impiove Piaiiin to lie most cfltciive however 
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must conform to ceitain basic psychological facts aiul piintiplcs A short 
list of these principles was given in an earlier chapter Among the more 
important conditions enumerated for ellective learning were the fol- 
lomng (i) a favorable attitude on the part of the learner toward 
teaching and learning to teach, (2) a critical alertness on the part of the 
learner toward the leaching act itself (no routine pcrfoimance of the 
teaching act will educate), (3) a willingness on the part of the leainer 
to iiy new means, mcihods, and materials, and (^) a caielul taking ol 
stock fiom time to tiint to determint the piogiess athiLvcd, shill a 
know'lfdge of progicss is essential to success in learning to teach Fintlici- 
moiL iL IS commonly accepted (1) that practice must be specific, (2) that 
attention is esseiUial to learning, (^) that parts must be organized into 
wholes, and (j) that theie must be a supporting system ol concepts 
There are manv nioie principles that teacheis will need to keep in mind 
if partK ipation in teaching is to be an effcciive instrument of instruction 
Foi further assistance in this aspect the reader is referred to any one of a 
nuinbei of good texts on educational psychology and psychology of 
learning 

The a( quisitum of ikill in teaching ts a difficult ia^k One goal of the 
iinpi ovement piogiim is skill in the teaching aet itsdf 01 mou arcu 
late'y said one goal is the successful performance of the many activities 
that constitute teadung bioadly defined Tlie knowledges, iiiieiests, and 
a])pic(i uions emplnsized elsewhere in an eailier chapter are merely the 
aiui ( ecleius to skilful teaching and not substiiuits for u Bttaust of the 
tonipltxuy of the teaching act and because of the difhriilties involved in 
pcifoimarice and in observing one’s pciforin-uire at the same time iberc 
au few skills more dithculL to acquire than that of teulung 

Powible fn{ iJitif i to be jnoi’idrd foi stirmilattng the nt qiiintion of shill 
Scliool systems are incicasingly pioviding and developing a number ol 
lids for teachers who arc studying their own woik Demonstration ceiueis 
have been mentioned Clinical demonstrations and clisrussions are mou 
widely used e\Liy ycai Key teachers may be ol help Dehnitc followup 
sccjuences may be organized The intcrntship procedure is incieasingly 
used duiuig pie-service tiaining 

The possibililies and limifations of learning to tench by teaching With 
students of the more mature sort, learning to teach by teaching fuinishes 
an excellent example of the possibilities and limitations of learning by 
doing An advantage of considerable importance in learning to teach by 
teaching arises out of the fact that in putting the teacher in a normal 
learning and teaching situation she can have a heller appreciation of 
the problems of teaching One of the very serious limitations to the 
oulinary program for the institutional training of teachers is the 
lack of direct contact with teaching In the absence of such facilities 
instructors resort to all sorts of motivating and explanatory devices 
that are only partially effective Much of the opposition or lack 
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of interest on the pift of undergraduaiei in the training offered for 
the institutional training of teachers arises out of the general inef- 
fectiveness of the verbal method of creating new attitudes, in creating 
a problem consciousness, and making the problems of education a reality 
Under skilful direction desirable attitudes and a problem conscious- 
ness may, however, be acquired when the learner is put in a concrete 
learning and Leaching situation From the direct personal expert 
dicing of tilt pioblcms of teaching come a certain meaningfulncss and 
diivL Lh u caiuioL be acquired second hand Irom verbal symbols Besides 
these advantages tliui is an economy of learning arising from the simul- 
i.iiicous acquisition of knowUdge and skills One ol the ver) suious 
defects ol the logically organized subject matter approach to learning to 
tcadi is that much ol the subject mattci learned is soon forgotten, and 
iliat which IS retained may not be applied When learning to teach is 
done by clirert contact with teaching, this particular loss ol efficiency m 
karning can scaicdy arise That information is acquired which is most 
needed, and the information acquired is directly associated with its use 
with a minimum loss of (fficioncy Then, finally, when it comes to the 
Icarhiiig act itself— the artiveic asj^eets of icarhing— there is after all just 
one wav to kaiii (o teach and ihai is bv practice in Icaihmg It has been 
ttpeaiedly said in this volume that teaching is both an ait and a science 
lo the degree lhai teaching is an art involving the skilful jicrformance 
of various activities it can he atqiincd only b\ pramre knowledge of how 
to teach is no subsiituic loi skill in ihis aspect of teaching In general, 
ilien haining to teach by teaching will be found effective in making 
ilu sub)eci mattei ol education moie imaninglul by making it more 
inteicsiiiig 10 ihc leainer, and bv making the appliiaiioii ol the informa- 
tion acquiicd rnnic ceitam 

Vniong ihe jiossiblc liniiiaiions ol this method that .ippeai aie (i) 
JeacliLi pjrtjcipaiion in reaching may he aecompanjciJ by a minimum 
amount ol reaction on liis pait leaining is reacting, and where there is 
no iiicling, tluic ( in bi no leaining This statement is pai tieularly ap 
plirable to learning lo leach by leaching h is not the amount of un 
analy/ed teaching cvperuiut that produces the effetiive teacher, even 
when all ihe necessary potentialities aie jncseni but the amount of 
analyed experience ihat turns her ciude jiotcntiahties into an artistic 
jicrfoimance Vciivities jjLilorined in an uncritical loutine fashion will 
not pioduct learning (2) The ex|)critnre gaincil from leaching is fre 
quentiy not generalized Everything else being equal, that learning or 
iL.iclung is best which secures a maximum amount ol iransfti The vari- 
ous aciivitics of which the teaching act is composed arc frequently treated 
as if they weit unique inel final and as if then mastery in one situation 
might be taken tor granted in the next, and so forth Unfortunately, 
iiowevei leaching recjuires judgment as well as skill and the foundation 
lor good judgment about what to do in particular learning and teaching 
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Situations will bt found in the generalization made by good minds from 
past experiences with similar situations As has been pointed out in 
Chapters IV and XVII, the generalization that persons dense from ex- 
perience are the materials from which good judgments may bt made 
about what to do in present and future situations Tins point has already 
been referred to in earlier discussions of the principles and techniques of 
teaching (3) The experience gained from diieet contact leaining may 
not be organized Dewey defines education as the progressive reconstiuc- 
tion of experience The difficulty with logically oiganized subject-matter 
IS not that 11 is organized, but that adult organizations arc the subject 
of direct instiuction The jiroblem here is more jiat ticularly that of the 
beginning teacher Logically organized subject matter fuinishes the goal 
towaid which each student pi ogresses, and as he gtts more expcriente 
from duett contact, he can profit more and more from the experienrt 
transmitted through the use of verbal symbols The point heie howcvei, 
IS that the expeiientes gained fiom direcl-contaet learning are Iretpienth 
not organized and in the absence of siith organization tonflicting theories 
tontiniR unicsolved and the materials of rxptncntt an not lelt in a 
form for economical futiiie use Where the txpcnciices gaineil from par 
ticipation in teaching arc howevei, piopcrlv analyzed generalized, and 
oiganized through the jirogicssivc retonstiuction of txjiciicnrc, this mode 
of Itaining is an txtttdingly tflttlivc one foi tin Iraining of teachers in 
service 

Teacher participation in educannnal problem-solving One of the very 
Ijtsi intatis ol coming to some faiilv substantial imdei st mdmg of pro 
Icssion.il tdiicaiion is foi tcaihcis to study laufiilly and systematically 
lilt jirobltiiis sensed bv them in then everyday woik as teachers The 
fiiohleiii solving method has already been widilv and suercssfiilly used bv 
jitipils and there is no icason to bclicvi that it raiinni lie successfully 
used hy Leaehcis in learning to leach Biie kingham,” Barr,’' and 
Woody ' have advocated research foi teachers pointing out that both 
the leachcr and the cause of jirofession il idiieation would be promoted 

Thiie alt however three points to be ki jit in mind in attempting to 
stimulate lese nth among ttaclurs In the ftist jilace most teachers nndei 
ordinaiv iirciinislanccs do not have lime 01 facilities foi cariving on 

1 ns R JSiM kiiiji'h.jiri i ht Piiliiic Sduiol Iciclici js f Rtseiifh AV'orkpr " Jaumal 
of I (Uaoliniinl R(S(nrrli \iil Ji (Apiil igaij) pp 2*^', a i 1 

linrafch foj (Ncav \ork SiKli ISuuled Cjinipiu\ igafi) 3H6 pp 

14 A S ISiir In Oiir Kratltrs Jnujnal of I duraitunnl Ristairh Vnl 37 (Sep 
Itmhcr iMig) pp 13 I7 Ojipoi lunitics for Kotarch ind Evaluation in Current 
Frncrj'cncy Vo] 31 (December 1942) pp |oR jii I iliicaiioiial Research anci the 
Iiehl Worker Vo] «ii (ieptember igj7) pp i R Wlnt Should Teachers Knoi^ 
d)oui Statistics Mcasurcmeni and Scientific Teihiuipies-' \ ul 31 (April 193H) pp 
(116 61B Implications of Restarth for llie Cl issrooin fLichii Vol 32 (Maith 1939) 
PP 53S IS? Educational Problem Solving, Vol \s fOctobei , ig^fl) pp 13B 139 

1 Clifford Woody Specifics i/r Geneialiiics for riild Workeis, Journal of Educa 
tioufif Research Vol 29 (January, 1936) pp 3 g«. 3 (|| Stimulatmi; TnsLnituun of Rl 
search 111 Michigan Schools Vol 29 (Octohei iq^r,) jiji qj nij 
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such work Certdjn progressive ciiy administrations arrange fhis, how- 
ever, by supplying substitute teachers or by reducing teaching loads 
In die second place, the teacher does not as a rule have the requisite 
training for doing research This is a seiious difficulty unless the super- 
visory staff or ihc bureau of research is in a position to supply expert 
assistance There is a good deal of so called 'expenmental” work going 
on m the classi 001ns throughout the country which is not experimental 
research in any sense of the word It is merely the haphazard tryouts ot 
some procedure or other without controls and adequate means of evalua 
lion I Ills SOIL ol work bears no relation to careful scientific investigation 
of cither the foimal or inlormal sort here envisaged 

In ihc third place— and this is a vital point— there is some opposition 
on the pail rif tcitain administrative offiicis toward the tcachei s under 
taking svsUinatie problemsolving Manv minor administrative officials 
have taken no advanecd training over a ptiiod of many years anti as 
a lesult, are tiihcr largely ignoiani of inodtrn seicniifit pioctelure or 
they bar and distrust it These people arc olicn iinsynqiathctie to experi 
mentation by the tcadin or sometimes actively oppose it Dining the very 
week dial this was being vvriiitn, four casts tame to the wTitcr s attention 
I wo elementaiy school principals flatly prohibited the participation of 
indiMdual tcaeheis in a small research study V group of elemental y- 
seliool principals icfused peinnssion to a uscaich student (a tcdchci in 
service) to use twenty minutes of time in the vaiious buildings examining 
sonui special individual eases Another principal refused one ol his own 
leachers access (0 the pupils cunuiliiivc iccoid cauls so that this teaelier 
could cany out a study oL pupil pioguss o\ei a jicuod ol ycais In no 
single ease was ihe work of the school to he unduly interrupted, the last 
out did not even involve school nine Each study was to have been under 
lilt diiLLtion ol a tompcicnt rest nth agency CtUainly a principal must 
safeguard iht woi k unthr Ins diittUoii lioin undue interruption, but 
he stands in liis own light in opposing a icasonahlt amount of cartfullv 
coniiollcd cxpeiiincntaiion In inan> jilacts, ol touist, these aclminis 
trative offittrs ait sympathtLic to and vigorously stimulatt rtscarch Much 
good can be arcomplislud under such conditions 

Most of lliLst difficulLics tan bt ovtitonie and have already been elimi- 
nated in the heitei school systems 

SECTION 6 

INDIVIDU\L TECHNIQUES RELYING CHIEFLY UPON 
VERBAL TECHNIQUES 

The individual conference a useful device When properly applied, 
the method of talking things over is one of the most useful methods of 
leadership, and one that will admit of the easy application of the im- 
portant principles of learning and teaching discussed in an eailicr chapter 
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It supplies a particularly \aluable mean'i of getting and giving individu- 
alized assistance and of getting down to the specifics of learning and teach- 
ing It IS valuable when taken alone or when taken in conjunction with 
any one of a number of devices discussed earlier in this chapter It is one 
of the best and one of the most abused methods of helping teachers grow 
in service 

The sources of data for the conference The data for conferences may 
arise from many sources (1) reactions, suggestions, and cnticimis arising 
irom observation, discussion, and so forth. (2) observation of activities, 
(‘^) need sensed bv workeis winch induces them to seek assistance, and 
(4) needs discovered by pupils, leathers and supervisor working coop- 
eratively lor the achievement of the purposes of edueation The devices 
and instrumcnrs of analysis to be employed in the collection and inter- 
pretation of data with the probltms growing out of their use have already 
been discussed at some length in Chapters VI-X 

Attempts to help should be preceded by study of the situation It 01 di 
naiily saves time and adds to the value of talking things ovei if those 
(oncerned think about it ahead of time and make systtmatJt preparation 
loi It Although tentative judgments may be otfered at any time, most 
activities arc very complex and it sometimes bt comes necessaiy to do more 
than mculv oflei snap judgments There is still a great deal of the snap 
judgment lypc ot hclfi but in the study of teaching painstaking effort is 
iiKieasing It would seem unnecessary to emphasize the fact that the data 
should be as accurate as possible and that those lesponsible for its eollcc 
tjon should not be too sure of their analysis even under most favoi able cir- 
cumstanees I hough the training and expciience of those who attempt to 
help may enable them to offei good suggestions, thcic is noiliing m our 
present state of ignorance to warrant being dogmatic Whether a given 
learning and teaching pioccdnre is the appropriate one to employ in a 
given situation or not will depend upon many things as has been indi 
caced earlier If the piucedure employed is one observed not to work in 
othei similar situations, if it departs from generally accepted principles 
of learning or guidance 01 if the* rcsulis are unsatisfactory, then both the 
icaeher and those who would help may rightly suspect that the procedure 
in question is ineffective In any case it is always well to proceed with 
caution, employing as far as possible the very best means of anaJyus 
available, combined with the very best judgment available Too diligent 
care cannot be exercised m this respect 

Skill in human relations is necessary Anyone who works with persons 
must be adept at sensing the real, often unspoken reactions Leaders 
whose attention is fixed too exclusively upon goals no matter how tie 
sirable, often overlook the reactions of persons It is very easy to an tag 
onize or to develop an emotional block It is quite possible to develop 
alert participation and creative endeavor 

One of the best ways for those who have not had supervisory experi 
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ence to apprcrialc the difTKiiliv of conferring with teachers is to recall the 
experience of gt'ing some fnend a word of ad\ice At best, it is a hazard- 
ous undertaking Bccauic of this human factor, the discussion of teaching 
15 always a di^cult task It is one thing to see the ways to improve teach- 
ing, and quite anotlier to render eHtctivc assistance It is not the intent 
of this discussion to thiow' all the blame foi the lack of understanding 
upon supervisois, but mcicly lo call attention to the supervisor’s respon 
sibility in tlusL rases Anvone who has had any cxpciiencc with teachers 
know's that many of them too are selfish and scH-ccnteied, some have 
acqiiiicd iinfoitunatc nuutal qiiiiks thai hindci ndjiislmcnts and foi 
many, interest in tc*arliing is but a Iasi result Undci skilful supervision 
and with pioper personnel manage ineni many tcaeheis who mav stem 
otherwise inpromisiiig can be made happy, coopeiatixe, and generallv 
effective in their v oik 

Those ttiho hdj) //ruft be geyiuincjy inUitsied in hfl/Jtng Ttaclieis 
oflrn sense any lack of real interest in helping and resent the intiusion 
lo get rnihcr cooptration, iho'.e who would help must be genuinely 
interested in them and sincerely desire to help them No aspect of leadct- 
ship will test so completely the supemsor’s undeistanding of people as 
much as the indnjcliial conference 

Cuate a friendly attitude by g/ving (ledtl wheie cu dii k dui In eon- 
ftii ing with (he tcadur those who would h( Ip tcaihiis must fust of all 
create a friendly atmosphere Piiiuipals, sujieivisors, and other adminis- 
trative officials art really cowoikers and heljicis, as has been so Ire- 
qtieiitly emphasized in ilus volume, and friendliness should be inherent 
in the situation 1 lie confciente must not be an nujiiisition The kindest 
and most piolessjonal spiiit miisi picvail It must be piiiely impersonal 
and piolcssioiial dhe oithodox appioaeh to ihi conference is to express 
appreci ition of the strong jmints ol the teacher’s woik giving cieelit wlieie 
eicdit IS eliu Tins is a sitisfactoiy initial move jiroviclcd that w'hieh is 
said has t luiual foundiiion and docs not lead the teacher to believe 
that his woi k IS satislae tory as is 

Tiarhd^ should h< f((( to (inalyzr and evaluate thtn oum teadiwg 
Ihtie IS sciious doubt that the supcivisor who always tells the teacher 
wliat to do and how to do it is in the long run the most effective The 
result of such a conference mav be better teaching but not a stronger 
teacher The tenclicr bee nines then meitly the agi ncy through which the 
supe'i visor rai'.cs the level of insiiuetion and not a human being in her 
own right M my leathers have tome to depend too much on instructions 
from supervisors This is indicated their comments concerning the 
kind of supervisory help that they desire In Morrison's report, ten teach- 
ers indicated that they wanted more specific plans or methods given to 
them b\ the supervisor six asked for better oi more definite outlines of 
work to be done, and five suggested the value of group meetings where the 
assistant superintendent or supervisor might give more specific instruc 
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tions Only thite wanted iupeiiisoiy help that would help them to 
^ow 

A much higher type of conference li that in which the supcrvisoi by 
skilful questioning, leads the teacher to discover for himself the major 
elements of strength and weakness in his procedure and to dev isc means 
of improvement The conference should lead the teachci to analyze 
evaluate, and plan for the futuie Self-analysis by the teacher is of more 
value to him as a means of growth than the acknowledgment of any 
number of shortcomings, once they have been pointed out to him By 
merging his own personality into the common pioblcin, the suptrvisoi 
can, in a subtle way. set the teacher upon a progiani ol self-improvement 
Giay suggests a device frequently employed in developing self criticism ” 

After v drill retintion has been oliserved, a siipenisor himls to the teachar 
a copy of in outline containing the impnriant points vshich should be considered 
in a given type of recitation, with the request tliat she review her own procedure 
ind estimate her own tfTiucncv as uturately as she cm on each point Ai> 
appointment lor a conleiente 1$ thin made During the conference the super 
Msoi iTul the teacher toiiipare notes The strong points o( the teachers work 
are commented on and the coninbiiting causes iie coiisidt red The wcik points 
are discussed and remedial measures arc suggested Dincrinces in the judg- 
ments ol the siijicrMsoi and the teacher ate freqiientlv reveilul Jlusc differ 
eincs lonn a definite point of departure for prohiabJe ind thoroughgoing 
discussions It ficqucnilv happens that the teacher has sianilirds vsliich arc too 
high 01 ton low and winch tin be clarified dnough disiussjoii In miny cases 
li 11 hers do iKiL Invc dehniie clear rut ideas in legird to the essentials of cl 
fcrtive teat lung 'Muse conlcrtntts piovide an txceilciit ojjjioi tunity lor the dis 
cussioii of valid simdirds 

The su^x ) i'lsui jnay be positive without hetug opiinonaitd The supei 
visdi and others who would help ttaehers may be positive wiihoiu being 
opiiiionatcd and cautious without being coJoiltss TJiey inusi know the 
chaiacLeijstics of good teaching and must judge piaciiee in leims ol thtm 
By being well read they can be reasonably sure ol the soundness ol the 
advice they have to offer If differences of opinion arise between thtm and 
the teacher, It is very much bcttei that they ufiain tiom debate buch 
eoiUcsL seldom produecs desirable rt suits Discussion howcvei, is en- 
tirely legitimate if impeisonal and constructive, it clarifies ideas and 
iLvtals basic principles If a discussion tlneattns to become a debate, both 
teacher and tl^sc who would help had better leave it and gathti mure 
data until the evidence js sufficient to reveal the true conditions Tradi- 
tion IS always a stabilizing agency, and those who would help must re 
member the weight of sentiment and belief that clings about ‘what has 
always been so and "what we learned at school ’ To belittle these facts 
IS fatal 

J C Morrison, “Improving Classroom Instruction Elementary School Jouma' 
VoJ 20 (November igig) p 208 

ir VV vS Grav Improving the Technique oC leaching tlemnitiiry Sihool /o?/7/ial, 
Vol 20 (Dccemlici igig) p 263 
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The discussion of teaching must be disaiminating General criticism 
should be a\oidccl If the principal or supervisor says, "The teaching was 
very good,' but fails to point out the particulars in winch it was g’ood, 
he merely commends If he savs, "The work is poor," and fails to say in 
what lespccl, he discourages the teacher without offering constructive 
assistance It is much bcttci to say "The method used in collecting papers 
was very economical" "The degree of attention was marked" "The 
explanation of the term f//flrfer was well or “ I he amount of time 

consumed in gel ting started was a bit long’ "The class exercise was 
largely quesuoiis and answers," “A few illustrations might have been used 
to good athaniagc niscriminating comments leave the teacher better 
equipped to analyze his own teaching and to plan for progressive im 
piovement 

I he dnrui'iinn of lenrhing mu\( be (OTistiUctiTe As has already been 
pointed out, disiussion of teaching must noi be meic fault-finding In 
gtiural, It IS unwise to tear down unless tlieie are avail ible better ma- 
leiials with which to hudcl To say to ihc teaihcr that i thing is wrong 
w'lthout offtiing a better pioicdurc is merely to make mattcis worse by 
adding disrouragcinent to wrong piactiees Say instead, "AVhy not try 
Starting the class cx urly on time * A pioctdurc ih ii J have found help- 
ful in explaining difficult terms is to use laiuiliar exainpks, 'An exicl- 
hnt subsuiuce foi 'hcaiiiig lessons is a caic fully dt vised intoimal test" 
and so lot th 

The (lis(U\sion must b< of a piofti\t(ninl nnttoe 7 lie most desu ible 
end to attain iii the diiudon of leadnng is a proressioTi.il atiitude on the 
part ol both leather and supeivisor Wlitn the phssuian tells his patient 
that he has a weak hcaiL, tlie patient not oiilv cxpiessts apjireciation foi 
the servue hut pays for it It would never (xeur to him that he had been 
insulied rniiei/cd pcisonally, oi oiherwise injuied Tluie is, similarly, 
on ilic part of the physician a feeling that he lias rendu ed a professional 
SCI vice iuibniission to iieatmcnt on the pait of the patient represents a 
clcgiec of confidence in the reliability of the physician This in turn is 
based ujion ilie successful outcome of similai past pri formances Some 
palJcnls lefuse to accept and filially refuse to act upon medical advice 
Soim patients die Some deaths aie due lo eriors in diagnosis, some are 
ehargcahle lo ciiors in treatment, and some arc chargeable to constitu- 
tion. il causes foi which the patient was not wliolly rcspoiMblc But, in 
anv case, the iclalionship is wholly proftsvional 

rhe diMUsswn sJiuuld he /uin;flrd-/oejA£7ig The entire movement m 
the confcit'ucc shoulil be forward looking The analysis of any teaching 
iiiLiaiion IS of value only as it afltcts future teaching situations The evil 
effects ol rnisiakcs should not, in general, be dwelt upon The time might 
much betiei be spent upon constiuciivc plans and suggestions The 

IB Emery Fl1hc^ Vricuiorul Tnierviewiiig unpublished mitenal, Univcniiy of 
rhirago 
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uachcr should ncvci find her lessons toin to pieces without constriirLi\e 
assistance for the future 

Or ganized follow-up conferences A very effective proceduie for stimu- 
lating study and growth is that of planning by an individual teacher 
with the requested aid of one or more specialists, of a continuous attack 
upon a given pinblem The problem is discovcied and partially or wholly 
defined by the tfacher A progiam is then planned very tentatnely with 
constant replanning as events develop The procedure is akin to that out- 
lined in Chapter IV for groups The activity may begin with any 
appropriate technique reading lor better understanding or to see what 
has been done with this pioblcm, with a seiics ol visits to other teachers, 
with classroom tryout of some item, or any other necessary analysis 
Pioccdure is then developed as insights develop and the procedure needs 
change Any technique of any son may be used, piovided it is appropriate 
and can be used within the developing sequince There will be many 
conferences, many readings, stvcial try oius, intcrvisiration, siimmaruing, 
and so fni th 

Adjustment counseling for teachers The emphasis in the immediately 
preceding section of this chapter is upon professional improvement 
Teachers have manv other problems with which they nied assistance 
Syinonds thiough rhe use ol ihe autobiography has indicated a very 
large number of adjustment problems experienced by teachers Herrick 
and Coiey see these needs and recommend an adjustment counseling 
service for teachers They Npeak of this service as follows 

The import mce o[ emounnal artjnsiment as a nccessirv it nor sudicient con 
dition of ( ffc( tive work his been recognized only rccenilv by industrial personnel 
workers* Some sdiool administrators and supervisors bd\i nl cn this cue 
from industry, •• but the great mnjority are still more like thL earlier indiistiial 
tflifjtnry experts who concentrated upon providing lielp with the more me 
chinical and objective aspects of the job Such eduraiioml lenders spend their 
Lime giving te irhers a great deal of specific advice regirding text construe Lion or 
the fonnu] Uion of instructional purposes, or wavs and me ins ol choosing good 
learning experiences for children, 01 the use of visual aids or a host of related 
tojiirs These milters are important, but so arc the more subtle and more difh 
cult and often more significant problems involving the teuher’s person d ad- 
justment The anvieties and fears and worries ihit are apt to exist within any 
mserudional staff not only make optimum insiiiietiem impossible, hut in miny 
instances are passed 011 to the chddren ■j' 

*F J RiiLiIili^berKer and W J Dteksun Jl/anaj^rTarn/ and tki Worker (Cambridge, Masa , Harvard 
Lnivprsity I'res-^ 1041) 

** Harry L Sltarns, "Adminislerirg a General Proi^ram of Suptrsision ' ElrMenliiry School Journal 
Vol 41 (Nnvpmber 1943) J>[i 160 t65 

t Rottlili^bcrger and UicLjiun op rU , p jb? 

IP Percivjl M" Symonds ‘The Needs of Tedchers as Shown m Autolnographies ' 
Jouitiul of rduraliotuil Rtsraicfi, Vols 36, 37 (May 1943 May 1944) pp 662677 
691 695 

Virgil E Herrick and Stephen M Corey, '‘Adjustment Counseling mth Teaeheri, ' 
Lducattonal Adini}iisiTalion and Supervision, Vol 30 (February, 1944) pp H7 96, also, 
' Group Counseling with Teachers op cit 
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To meet these adjustment needs the authors suggest the adjustmeni 
interview 

The chief purpose of therapeutic counseling or the idjustment interview, is 
to enable those persons v^ho are emotionally disturbed and anxious to talk the 
matter out to express their feelings and emotions, and, with the aid of sympa 
thetic and disttmirig help to map out and work toward a solution of their own 
adjustments ijucli interviewing is not for the purpose of providing the counselor 
with an fippoiiiinit^ to admonish or persuade or tell the teacher what should 
be (loiK I lie issumpiinn is that most adults who face problems resulting in 
emoliojiil nij] idjustment are able to remap their own lives if they are given an 
iippurtuiiiis lo Ijting ihcir leehngs and systems of values out into the open 
vsIutl the) (rill be examined \noiher assumptmu is that the Leather who works 
iliroiigli to i solution of Jus own euiotional pioblems develops i leeling ol se 
(uniy as well is mdependinte ,u)d rcsourtefuincss th it w’lll sL ind him in good 
sKdd under i wide variety ol other nrcumsl inccs 

Ihe Western Elccii ic Company which has done muth in this aica 
suggests eeitaiii principles for the adjustment mterviLW 

j The inttrvuwcr should listen lo the speiker in i pititni mri friendly but 
iiiulligently critical manner 

2 Ihe interviewer should not displas any kind ol aiuhoniy 

^ The iniervievvci should not argue with the speikii 

1 Ihe iinerMCwer sliould not give ndvuc or moi il ulmoniiion 

<3 Ilic irucivtcwcr shouM ( dk or ask (pii siions only under (unilitioiis such as 
n J 0 help the person i dk 

I) lo iclieve any le irs oi anxitius tin i)u pan ol the speaker which ni iv 
he aUediiig his relation lo die inierviewei 
< lo ))i us( ilu irucivMwte loi upoiting liis ihoughis iiul leplmgs ai 
cur lit ly 

(I lo veil ilu tlistussioii to stiiiic lopit which his hem omitted or neg 
kficd 

c lo disiuss iniiilitii issuinpiioiis, il this is advisable 

\L( r/o.\ 7 

INDIVIDI^AI I/H> OIlShRV^TIONAL TFCHNJQUFS 

Directed observation of teaching Sometimes it is helpful to direct an 
individual teacher oi small gioups ul leaeheis to obseive legular class 
work Though this device is more tommon in ihc institutional training 
of leacheis than it is in the training of icaehers in service, it is however, 
an extiemely cfleciivc device when piopcrly handled, and one quite 
geiuially used in some school systems To put such a plan into operation 
some disposition must be made of ilu teachers own pupils In largci 
sdiool systems this is lue|ucntly done hy the use oi the substitute teacher 
In smaller school systems this is sometimes done by getting another 
teacher to assume responsibility for the class of the observing teacher 
foi tht duration of the demonstration The riuical discussion of the 

21 k I Rotihlisbergci ind W J Dickson Maringemml nnti the Worke? (Cambridge 
M is,s H imrd l^nuersiiv Pros igji) pp jHy IT 
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observation may follow at some other time, but not too much time should 
be permitted to elapse What has already been said about careful planning 
and followup work with other demonstrations is important here The 
needs of the teachers concerned will determine the plan of action Some- 
times It IS best to begin with simple assignments of easily observable 
points such as routine matters, physical conditions, and house-keeping 
This, of course, will depend upon the teacher Later, attention may be 
directed lo simple items of method and technique, and, as ihe teacher 
glows in confidence and skill, if this is her problem, to more difficult 
asjiccts ol teacher pupil relationships Whatcvei is done should be done 
in uims of the observed teachers pressing needs 

Intervisitation An excellent device for helping teachers is the visiting 
day, provided in some school systems Some school officials strenuously 
object to this plan and cntiri/e it sevtielv hut if piopcrlv administered 
It may be a beneficial piocedure Usually visitation is at the teacher’s will, 
Init a better plan is to direct it in some measinc In Decatur, Illinois, lor 
example, a plan was in aptraiion for some years in which the supeivisor 
look a group of teachers or a single teacher to obseive one of the best 
teachers in the system Any weak teacher in the systtin could be thus 
shown expert teaching related to any special difficulty (Onfnrniing her 
Sometimes the teacher observed was an expert in ttaclici pupil i elation 
ships 01 she might have been noted for disciplinary skill oi for efficiency 
in the lOLitine factors of school management Tact is necessary, of touise, 
in administering such a plan because of the manv human elements in 
volved When successful such a scheme as the Decaiui illustration stands 
as a good example of coopciaiivc superMsion T his device appeirs to have 
been used successfully in a guat nunibci ol cih svsiims 

SU TlOX .s 

SOMF FINAL PRECAUTIONS 

Many serious obstac les will 1 >c encountered in the improvement pro- 
gram Many things that one might do have been dtscribcd in the preced 
ing sections of tins cliapier What is recommended will not be easily 
accomplished As a matter of fact, supervisors will cncounlcr many diffi- 
riilties Some of the more serious obstacles as enuineraicd by Weber have 
been summarized in the tables on page 746 

All would agree that the goals of teachei, pupil, and supervisor growth 
will riot be accomplished without considerable effort and possibly some 
sacrifice of other things considered important 

Techniques are always temporary in character It is hoped as the 
reader Icwks for new ideas and techniques that he will not forget then 
temporary character They are merely means lo ends and have no value 
except as they serve the purposes for which they were designed History 
IS replete with discarded and obsolete vehicles Persons who have not had 
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vitality as soon as the emergency that gives rise to them passes, they are 
frequently the product of some vital mind or personality, seldom do they 
continue effectively over long periods of time Ours is not by any means 
the only era in which teachers have been interested in growing in service 
Wise choice of improvement device necessitates good judgment We 
attempted earliei in this volume to describe the goals of the improvement 
program Those of pujul giowth arc discussed 111 Chapter XI and those 
of teacher grovs'th in Chapter XII Devices arc always suhsidiary to the 
growth needs of teachers and pupils There is a wealth of materials from 
which to choose but to get a good progiam one must choose wisely We 
have frequenlly emphasized the fact that techniques arc not good or bad 
in general, but only untlet certain conditions for ccitain purposes, and 
when not in violation of certain principles that we hold to be true To 
t boose wisely involves then a judgment To make good judgments in- 
volves insight, detailed knowledge of many things, and rieative miagina 
turn Much valuable assistance and genuine jirnttetion will be had from 
systematic evaluation of what one attempts The methods of making 
tlicsc cvalmtions will be discussed in Chapici XVI 
Chapter summary It has been the purpose of this rhaptcr to discuss 
some of the techniques most frequently used in the improvement pro- 
gram They may be used for different purposes and with different types 
of school [lersonncl We have assumed that leaclieis will be merely one 
of many gioups cd seliool officials that will grow in their attempts to 
facilitate pupil growth Paicnis anil other acliill nieiiibers of the com- 
munity as well as school personnel, will he paiiicipants in the program 
It has been assumed thiotighoiit tint all these peisons are working and 
learning togctlui The help to be given leathers has at no time been 
considered intonscepienti.il, it has always been eonsidcied meiely as one 
phase of the larger ongoing inipiovcment program 

Three types ol gioup and individual itcliniques h.ive been considered 
(1) direct contact leaining by doing tcehniqiics, (2) verbal techniques, 
and (n) observational techniques One of the most popular of the cur 
reritly enqilojcd gioup techniques is the workshoji This technique has 
been well rtceiveel by teachers and supeivisois alike and stems destined 
for a long run Emphasis was plated iqion teacher participation in dis- 
covering and defining educational pioblims in tht formulation ol in 
structional plans and polities, in rurriculiim making, in the choirt of 
instructional materials, and in the development of criteria by which the 
educational product and its anlctedtnis may be evaluated Teachers 
meetings conventions large and small group conferences, and inslitutes 
were among the group teehniejues discussed Bulletins, printed aids, and 
books were considered as illustrative of the verbal techniques frequently 
used in this field A number of observational devices were discussed 
Particulai emphasis was placed on demonstration field trips, and audio 
visual aids These observational devices all have great promise and many 
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usLs in tht larger impioveniLnt piogiam Among the individual tech- 
niques discussed were learning to teach by teaching, individual problem- 
solving actiMties and the benefits to be derived from just talking it over 
as in individual conference Improvement devices are not good or bad in 
and of themselves, but good foi certain purposes, persons, and conditions 
'I he wist ehoice of improvement devices demands good judgment To 
check upon ihc vsisdoni ol tlic judgments made, a progiam ol systematic 
evaluation is retoinnic tided 

Inuimuual or Group Projfcts 

1 Interview ,i niimliLr of leathers and report on the following 
a "/ht dinjiulncs or problems wliieli iJiey finrl most pressing 
h Iht luls nr lechnK|uts which they ihink miglu be helpful 
r The comments they make upon improvement programs past inel pres 
enl with which they are or have been fainihar 
d Ibc nu lUis briefly and in general which you nuglu choose for dtvclup- 
inunt into an aeecpLablc and effective seivice to ihesc ttatliers 

3 Dtseiihc a eoncictt situation in some detail nidie lUng the needs the 
types of persons involved their temperament, training and cxptiuiiec, the 
local level of educational philosophy and any other pcitincnt data 

Develop in outline form a program for the stimuhtion of teacher intI staff 
growrih which niiglu conceivably be developed by such a group in coopei iiive 
cndcav or 

'i\ Dcseribc i tvpieal difliculty of some niagniiude whith might eonlronl an 
licit and growing (either (oi i new dcpaiture wiudi a ti iciier might wish to 
fry) Dcsciihr the situation suffuientn to fuinisli background 

Develop a senes of fcillow-iip aeiivuics (interviews reulings cnopentivp 
pi inning trvout md so lorih) through which teacher and staff members may 
study coopciaLivcly the given problem 

I V study program with an individual or group inav be biseeJ upon a given 
body of miiLual which is already systeinaiualU org ini/cd This is wholly le 
gilnnUe with idult students and wlicn iht iniicna) elcirly reliies to the typical 
ongoing KiiMtiLS and problems of tcichers Vor instanrc tLculurs often isk 
for svsicnniu studs ejl lacts about child nature needs and grow’Lh about the 
leluion ol ediieation to the social older about newer teehnujucs of evaluation 
Seores ol siuh iieins aiise m any dynamic siiuaiion 

Describe i body ol more or less well orgmued inlorination be inng ujiuii any 
piolilerii uhuh iniglu iioniially gain attention Present in skcletoiu/td form a 
tinning piograni wlmli nnghi conceivably be developed cooperativ el\ b\ the 
group lor the study of thiv material 

5 Select and elesenbc a specific problem which might be a legitimate basis 
tor an effective te ichcrs meeting The meeting should not be an isolated ac- 
tivity but a part eif an on going program Outline the preparation for and the 
devclopnuiu of such a meLting 

6 Select and describe a specific problem which would be a legitimate basis 
for a good hulleiin Outline a bulletin to meet the situaiion 

7 A committee may examine a number of siipervismy liulletins, judge them 
III the light of ciUena, anti icport results to the group 

B Ktporl foi tliss anihsis anv local program of cooperitivc research in 
vshich you oi your stiff hive panicipaied 
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Note Educalional workeis m iiervice may picsenL for cla&s analysis anv ex 
amples of the foregoing items now developed instead of developing new ones 
as class exercises 
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Evaluating the Effectiveness of the Educational 
Leadership 


Evaluation is important Witli Iht ilevcIopniLiit oi tiluLaiioiial tests 
anti objettive instiuineius ol mtasurenicnt, leatlicrs lijvc rome very 
ffoneially to ittojini/c tlte import mcc ol the more areuiate niLasurcratni 
and evaluation of ihe pioducis ol classroom instruction 1 hough objective 
instuinicnts ol nitasuremcnt are not withoui ihtir sciy delinitc limita 
lions, educational leadeis genet ally have tome to n cognize their funda- 
mental importance in a science ol education and have devoted great 
amounts of tunc to their development Many mislahes liave been made 
in the name of olijective measuiemcnt, but even with all their limila- 
iions, taiefully validaietl new' tvpc insiiumtnts of measurement have 
lomt to be lecognizcd as better tools foi cvaluaiing the iflieicney ol 
instruction— better tools titan the subjective judgments of teachers and 
supervisois Long befou the invcniioii ol these newrr instruments 
icaclicis and sujieivisots evaluated the jiroclucts of learning and teaching 
to the best of then ability, but subjectively Ihe educaiional measure 
incut inoveiiiLiit has intiCKluced a certain .iinount of technical knowledge 
into the rield ol evaluation, such as that icpicsenlcd by the concijils ol 
valiclily objectivity, and reliability, and has refined generally ilic means 
by wliieh data are collected, but the concept of tvalu ition is as old as 
leachmg itself Though much remains to be done in this held, the prog- 
icss already made has been cjuite satisfactory and sueh tliat educationalists 
now, almost universally, expect teachers to tise these newer instruments 
of measurement in furnishing evidence of the cftcrliveness of their ac- 
livitiCi as teachers 

The authors wish to piopose a siniilai program for supervisors anti 
administrators Just as teachers and pupils have profited both directly 
and indirectly from the introduction ol more accurate methods of 
measurement into the realm of teachci and pujnl growth, there is everv 
reason to believe that supervisors and administrators too would profit 
by the introduction of similar means of evaluation into their own work 
as school leaders Every person with leadership responsibility should be 
expected to furnish tangible evidence ol the effectiveness ol the improvc- 
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ment prograim that he proposes and purs inlo operation Desirable as 
having this information is, few administrative officials today have much 
notion, aside from general impression, of the effectiveness of the leader 
ship which they provide They sometimes create a considerable amount 
of commotion as a bad boy might who pitches brickbats over a wall into 
a group of people whom he cannot sec, but just how valuable this com- 
motion is, IS yet to be determined, especially in particular cases of so-cafled 
feadership Of couise, such officials do have a general impression of the 
effectiveness of their work but tins evidence, as wc all know, is frequently 
very unreliable The piobltm is lo make these oidinaiy evaluations more 
valid reliable, and objective 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in this volume and elsewhere that 
only by knowing as accutately as possible the itsults of instruction can 
the processes of tducatton he improved The same situation pertains to 
iniptovmient programs There are many dillcicnt ways of improving 
pupil growth icachers supervisors, and administrative officials will 
naturally all want to use the most cffcctivt means, methods, and materials 
that they can command To im|iiov( then selection of improvement 
programs, they must have some mode of evaluating the results of these 
jrrograms The point has been icpealedly made in this volume of the 
fact that the ultimate measure of the (llcctivtncss of any mians method, 
or device will be found in whether it iflcctivcly promotes teacher and 
pupil growth And so it is with methods ol kaiUiship 

Supervisors and administrative officials seem, in geniral, to have been 
tnore interested in the dcvelopintnt ol piograms of activities than in their 
evaluation As a consequence, we find ouistlvcs in the position of having 
reported in the literature ol eclutatinii aH kinds of improvement pro 
p'ams and ictivities recommended bv various members ol the school 
personnel on the Ijasis of their own personal experience, but without 
scientific vahdaiion It is true that from general observation it would 
seem that many of these programs art effective, but a closer study ol 
them mav show, as it has in iithci liehls, that in l.iri they are often not 
particularly effective Unfortunalcly, such activities set other activities 
m motion, which in turn inspire still others, and so on, until, without 
some considerable knowledge of the icsulis of improvement programs, 
not only are isolated instances of ineffectiveness allowed to creep into 
the means and methods of leadership but also whole systems of doing 
things that could not be tolerated under more careful evaluation Educa- 
tional leadership today is decidedly hampered in many respects by 
traditional piactices that would undoubtedly be eliminated with the 
introduction of more effective means and methods of evaluation If the 
methods of educational leadership are to be constantly improved, steps 
must be taken to develop more accurate instruments for the continuous 
evaluation of thetr effectiveness 
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A diatmction between measurement and evaluation The term "evalua- 
tion” implies a process by which the values of some enterprise are 
ascertained To ‘ measure ' something is to determine the amount of some 
of Its constituents We do not measure objects but essential pans of 
objects To evaluate something, then, is to determine the adequacy ol 
some constituent with reference to some more inclusive whok or purpose 
such as pupil behavior, icaehei pertoimance, or some more lemote social 
salue^ Evaluation may be lonsidered nairowly to include only a few ol 
the more readily measuied constituents ol behavior, or comprehen 
snely, to include a wide variety ol knowledges, skills, atiitudes, inter- 
ests, and ideals The tendency today is to be more inelusise in this 
respect When one adininistcis a test to deteinnne the dcgiee ol eontiol 
that some pupil has ovei the fundamental proiesses ol arithmetic, ihe 
act IS one ol measurenieni, when one attempts to jiass judgment on the 
adequacy ol this jiupil s rontrol ovei the fundamental processes of arith 
irictic for some specified purpose, the act is one of esaluaiion Esalualions 
are ordiniiily many-sided alfans one may considti the adequacy of a 
pupil s tontrol lot the sjitcilicd purjiosc undei consideration as has been 
said, 01 one may consider the adequacy ol a jiiipil s control in iclation 
to his niaiuiiiy, his jjast training and t\.perience his interest, oi his 
rapacity Ihe evaluation may be made, too, eithei in terms ol results 
or in teims ol (tileiia idaiing to iniportanl antecedents Tht ivaluaiion 
111 teaching fni example may be made either by comjiaiing measiiies of 
the results of instiiietion with refcicnre to expictctl outtoinrs nr by 
studies of the tearlin's perlormantc thiough the apphtations ol criteria 
designed lor this purjiost Similarly the clTeetivtncss of supervision may 
be deter mined eitiui through the application ol crittna ilesignetl to 
judge the value of the activities jitrlormcd by supcrvisois, oi through 
the measurement of the immediate and more remote outcomes of the 
supervisory piogram The clfcetiveness of both teachers and supervisois 
tan also be indirectly estimated thiough the measureineiu ol tjualities 
commonly associated with suetess m teaehing or supervision intelligence, 
social judgment health knowdedge of subject taught, skill in expression, 
and tht like and changes in these Measurement thus gives one informa 
lion about the status of some constituent ol something under considera- 
tion, evaluation carries the process at least one stej) further and involves 
the eoinparison ol the status ol the objeel and its constituents with some 
exjieeted value, outcome, or standard We are concerned in this ehaptci 
with the evaluation of educational leadeishiji 

iH H Reniineiii iiul N I I'ducaliatial Measuremeyit a 7 id Evaluation (New 

York Harper Brothers 1943) pp 1930 

Ralph VV T)ler The Place of £valuaiion in Modern rducation' in the Proceedings 
□ E the Ninth Annual Conference for Administrative OfFiceis of Public and Private 
Schools Vol 3 William C Reavn editor. Evaluating the Work of the School (Chicago, 
I niveisiiy ol Chicago Press, 1940) 
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P urposes for whi ch the rffrrrnTnriinf thr rdiirnrinnnl IriiritTfiliip iiLiy 
be evaluated" Tyler lists five purposes for which a comprehensive program 
□r^aluaLidn may be made - 

1 To make a periodic check on the effectiveness of the school and thus to 
indicate the points at which improvements in the program are necessary 

2 To validate the hvpotheses upon which the school operates 

^ To provide information basic to effective guidance of individual students 

4 To provide a lertain psychological sccuritv to ihe school staff, to the 
students ind to the parents 

5 To provide i sound basis lor public relations 

Within this broad Irarnc of lefcrentc those icsjionsiblL for the school 
prugiani will desiic to know 

1 Whether the services and personnel are vvell chosen and eHiLient 

2 Whether the program devised for their (oiitiniieil iinjDrovcincnt is Lfficicnt 

fn attempting to impiove the services and ptisonncl those in positions 
if leadership may desire 

1 lo determine the worth whiltncss of various sptciil services in consider 
ing ihe advisrihilitv of adding lo the school siifl for the first time sonic 
special assistant such as a supervisor of art a specialist in rLadin;* a ili 
rtcior of guiclaiuc, or an expert in curriculum in iking oi such as one 
might desire in wirhclriwing services already piovided 

» lo dctcMiiinc the cflcctivencss ol the iniprovcmeni piogrnn in some im 
portani icspeci such lor eximple is the program lor improving the cm 
riculum the techniques of group leaderslup or the means of mainiuiung 
teaclitr iiioralr 

H lo dcLcniune the eHtrtiveness ol the supcrvisoiv peisonnei prineipiU 
supervisors spend eunsulianls, and other members ol the idministrative 
staff 

In thinking of the pui poses lor which the leadership may be appiaiscd 
wc have tried to keep in minei that the piogram may be evaUiaietl 

1 Iroiii the point nl view of us ellicieiirY as i whole or/ind ran be lv du.iiul 
from the point of view of the cffeetivciiess of us several puts 

2 Irom the point of view ol dcicrniining wluiliei it is w'orth whit iL eosts 
(as in cost analvsis) or/aiid how it may bt improved 

J*roin wilhiii bv lliose uspoiisiblt foi it as in self evaluation ui/aiul iioni 
without In sonic oulsich igciicv or supcrioi olficnl as in sihool survevs 
or ilic convciuiond ivpt ol school supcivision 

The survey as a method of improving school services Almost everyone 
IS familial with the so-called ''school suivcy ** The school survey is 
usually a systematic ev iluatioii attempted by some one not a pai t of the 
seiviec being appraised Although surveys are ordinarily made by peisons 
not a part of the seivicc being evaluated, they can be undertaken by the 
staff responsible for the seivice as an act of self examination We have 
attempted in what is to follow to recognize the many different points of 

- I V ler of) cif pp 1 6 

1 Rf i\ n rip ri( |i|) in M* 
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View from which educational evaluation may take place, we would like 
to emphasize especially the importance of self-evaluation as a function of 
^ood leadership Self surveys provide a practical and readily available 
means of improving educational leadership 

Methods commonly employed in evaluating the efficiency of educa 
tional leadership Regardless of whether one wishes to determine the 
worth of some particular type of educational leadership or the effective 
ness of some activity or program, the methods of evaluation arc \erv 
similar While it is eur desire to emphasize the importance ol seU-evalua 
lion and self improvement the outline to follow should serve the man\ 
othci pill poses for which evaluation may be made 

Methods Lmpiqyi-d in Evaiuatinc EnucATioNAi Iiadehship 

1 Methods Involving the Use o| Suiisiical Data 

fl Studies of the age grade status vnd progress of pupils 
b Studies of the holding power of the school 

2 Methods Involving the kfeasuremtnt of Pupil Giowth and Xdiievement 
n Uncontrolled appraisal of pupil growth and ichievemcnl 

Controlled apjir.usal of pupil growth ind 'uliii vtnicni 
L CorrehiLion studies ol ilu jnltrrcJ iicdncss ol parts ind wholes in edu- 
cation tl progriius 

H Methods Involving tin Moisurcnum ol Ficiors Cnnduinning Pupil 
Growth iiid Achitvenuni 

ri Mcasuies rel uiiig to ihe pupils ind their nunhods ol work 
b Measures reliting to teachers md teaching elfi(ienc\ 
c Measures rehung to llu socio-physic d cnvironmini for learning 
d Meisures relating to the materials of instruction 

4 Methods Involving the Direct Appraisal of the Program 

5 Meiliods Involving the Appraisal ol the Supervisory Personnel 

VAf/ZOV / 

MU MODS OP FVAIUATION INVOl VING THE VSh OF 
SIAHSTICAL DATA 

Types of counting studies Two types ol (uuiuing studies have tome 
into general use (i) studies of the agc-giailL status and piogrcss ol 
pupils, ana (2) studies of the holding power of the school We shall 
discuss each biiefly 

f Studies of the age-grade status and progress of pupils The age-grade 
study of pu pil pi ogress is an old device for measuiing the cffetLivenes', 
of instruction in particular school systems One of the earliest studies 
of this sort was made by Leonard P Ayres in 1909 * Since that date many 
such studies have been made and reported upon in the literature of 
education, particularly as a part of school surveys Almost any good 
school survey will be found to contain data on the age-grade status and 
progress of the pupils in the school system under investigation This type 

a Leonard P Ayrea Laggards in Our Schools (New York Ruiscll Sage Foiindanoni, 
igog). 
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of study has been used chiefl) to detennine the effectiveness of instrur- 
tion, but It may also be used to evaluate the effectiveness of supervision 
and other types of educational leadership Its use as a measure of the 
effectiveness of the program or personnel in particular schools or com- 
munities IS based upon the assumption that the more important fa^ctors 
conditioning pupil growth aic within the control of those responsible for 
the program of activities provided To the extent that this is true the 
age-grade siaius and progress of pupils may constitute a \alid bur crude 
measure of the effeclucness of supcmsion As we move away from the 
age-grade eoncepl of school organi7aLion this sort of measure may, 
however, piovc less helpful 

Studifs uf the holding povitr of the school Anothci rough but valuable 
incasurr of the effectiveness of the progiaiu ol the school will be found 
in studies of the getting and holding power of the school In a recent 
release from the National Education Association ccitiin data were given 
lelative to school attendance (See the graph below ) These data present 
an important challenge to educational leadership local, state, and na 
tional 



PFRCENTAGE OF CHILDREN l^-ig YEARS OF AGE 
ATTENDING SCHOOl IN I940 
Frnni a Nation il Education Associilion LciiHet 

Lowry Nelson" fuitlicr shows that the gelling and holding power of 
the scliools of diffeient states vanes greatly His data relate by states to 
the percentage of sixteen- and seventeen ycai -olds attending school and 
the number of years of schooling completed Studies of this sort present 
valuable data on the over all effectiveness of the program of the school 
and of the personnel responsible for this program 

SECTION 3 

METHODS OK EVALUATION INVOLVING DIRECT PUPIL MEASUREMENT 

Types of direci pupil measuremeni There are two types of situations 
in which measures of pupil growth and achievement are employed in ihe 

n Lowrv Nelwin Educaiion at the Farm Populauon m Minnesota RuIIciin No 
577 (Minneapnlia Minn Agnciilliiril FNperimcnt Slaiion Universily of Minnesma 
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evaluation ol iiupervisiQn (i) uncontrolled situations, is in informal 
evaluations of the products of learning, and (a) controlled situations, as 
in experimental investigations We shall discuss the uncontrolled studies 
hrst 

Conditions limiting use of uncontrolled studies of the efficiency of 
the educational leadership in particular school situations In general, 
uncontrolled iiicasuics oJ the products of learning constitute fairly it- 
lidble measuie^ of ihc i ffcLLiveness of the educational leadership in 
particular school situations when the measurements are extended over a 
considerable period of time and when the factois conditioning the 
products measured aic within the control of those to be evaluated There 
are many factors to be considered if the evaluations au to be valid, some 
ol these factois aie rtsident in the teacher, some in the jnipils some in 
the cuiiiculuin, some in the materials of instruction, and somt in the 
socio-physJcal conditions for learning A detailed discussion of tJiesc has 
alieady been picstntcd m earlier chapters of this volume Looking over 
a list of iJicse factois, um can readil) sec that tlie amount of tontroJ 
t\Lreis(d by vaiious school ofTuials— puncipals supcrvisois of special 
subjects supcnniLiulrnts, and the like— v nics horn individual to indi- 
vidual, fiom position to position, and from one school system to another 
The supuinttiulent of scliools possesses a Jaigei amount of control uvei 
ihc factois (oiiditioning the piodiuts of insiruetiou ilian dots the pnn 
npaJ 01 tlif supeivisoi ol spena) fields of Itainmg, and tonsetjuently 
unLontrolled measurements of the pioducts of leaining constitute a better 
index of the effectiveness of the snptiinUndtni s supervision than they do 
ol eitlici piiiuipils 01 supeiMsors of special fields of learning The super 
ititendcnt of schools employs the teaehcis, (si.iblishes an oiganization, 
develops educational poluus, constructs with ippiopuaie' assistance a cur- 
riculum, directs and supeiviscs the instruction, piovjilcs textbooks, sup- 
plies, and equipment, and in a measuic controls tlic physical environment 
He thus possesses a large amount of control over the f utois conditioning 
the products of Icaining, and because of this control, his effectiveness can 
be very lightly (valuaied over a period of years ihiough the use of well- 
chosen lutasuies at the pioducts of Ic irning To the degree that principals 
and supers isois of special subjects have less control over these factors, 
the measures ol the products of learning are less valid indices of their 
effectiveness except, of course, as these factors may be controlled in con 
trolled investigations 

Comparing pupil achievements in different fields of learning, schools, 
and school systems In the absence of complete control over the factors 
conditioning pupil growth and achievement, it is sometimes possible, 
nevertheless, to secure some ideas of the effectiveness of one’s work by 
comparing the achievement of the pupils of one’s own field of learning, 
school, or school system with that of the pupils having similar advantages 
in other situations In making such a comparison it is recommended that 
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data be collected relating to the factors conditioning the products of 
instruction as well as with lesptct lo the products themselves, as follows 
the pupils their chronological age, mental capacity maturity, age-grade 
progress, achu\(mciu interest and ctfoi t methods of study, and the 
like the teachei her age training, experience, inteiest, effort, success as 
a teacher, and the like, tJ/c turjicuhim and objectives the nature of the 
(uiiiculuiu Its seleclion, gradation and oigaiiuation, the teachei s pur- 
pose, and tilt like, thi mnienals of instiuctiou books, supplies, and 
equipment the soao-physKal envnonment foi learning the healing, 
lighting, ventilation and ficcdoni lioni distuibaiuc lliougli not without 
very dchniie liniiiatinns, ob(L£ijvc data of this soil m.t). when the com 
jiarisons (an be made between rompaiablc gioujis eonsliLuie a valuable 
iiidi(ai]oii ol ihc Lllectivcncss ol particular supervisois and supcivisoiy 
piogiams 

Tracing the progress of pupils Anothci method ol evaluating the 
cifec tivencss of iJu ediicaiional leaderslnii is ihiough ilic use ol measures 
ol the jiiodutis of learning in ordei lo 1141 c i)ie progiess of the jiupils 
ovLi some spccihc period ol time Whcie adnnnisii alive ofhcials are 
assigned lo the same position ovci a [leiiod ol vcais they ma) hnd il 
worth while to chau the progitss of the pupils undei ilicii supeivision 
over some considciable period ol time showing suih daia as tilt initial 
score, final store gams 111 poini scoit gains in ttliuational age (EA) 
gams in educational qtiotient (FQ) and (he accomplishment ejLiotieiir 
( \Q) foi each pupil class and school Deiived mea^u)ts siieli as EA EQ 
anti AQ should Ik used with great eart I he AQ w'lll in many iiistantts 
give a more triisiwoi ili\ iiieasuu of jccoinplishment m ulation to abiliiv 
when caltulatcel with refeienee to measures of spceial aptitude instead ol 
geiRial niielligente depending u])Oii ihi speeilir inloimauon elesiud 
In nianv instances a compinson ol AQ scores ealculated from the use of 
both special a[niludc seoies and general inlclIiRC ncc in the AQ fnimula 
will be ioimd cnJjglucning Charts showing pupil prog/css can be cm 
ployed to indicate general instructional trends foi those aieas of learning 
schools Ol school svstenis for which such infoimatioii is elesired The 
mcasuies should be sclecied m such a maiinci as lo make u possible to 
appraise not onW the moie foimal aspects ol learning but ihc less tangible 
produrls such as tharacicr changes, alUtudts ideals and so on In com 
paring the achievement of pupils from different aieas of learning, schools, 
anel school systems, the groups should be nearly comparable as possible 
There aic many problems of a statisiiial chaiacter that those who attempt 
such studies will need lo keep in mind in the treatment of test scores for 
this purpose For a ireatment of these more technical aspects the reader 
IS referred to any one of a Urge number of texts on the subject of 
statistics ° 

"Henry F Gaireit in and Eduraiwn fSerond edition N'‘vs 

V ork longmans Green fk Cn iQ^iy 
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Examples of uncontrolled studies of the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional leadership in particular school situations We wish now to turn 10 
some examples of uncontrolled studies of the effetiivcness of the cduca 
cional leadership in particular school situations We shall begin this 
survey with a review of Miss Crabbs' study of the efficiency ol supervision, 
which was one of the earliest 

Crabbs’ study of the efficiency of supemston in a residential city of ten 
thousand population The purpose of Miss Crabbs investigation was 
twofold (1) to evolve a technique of supeivision based upon measure- 
ment, and (2) to evolve a technique foi measuring the efficiLiicy of the 
supervision supplied Part I of the report ot her investigation describes 
the supervisory program put into operation. Pait 11 tlcstiibcs the nitdiis 
employed in judging its efficiency In general the author believes that the 
best measure of the efficiencv of supervision will be lound in the changes 
produced in the pupil measured in terms of the afcomplishment quotient 
Although tins means of measuring teaching efficicncv is not perfect u is 
probably supcrioi to general merit ratings of the teaclur by the supervisoi 
and to other devices commonly employed for this purpose 

A suivey of inshucttoji and supennsioii in East Gu\nd lunh, 
iXfinneiota The puiposc of East Grand Forks Suive) ® was to evaluate 
the efficiency of the instruction and the supervision in this small ciL\ 
of Iqui tliousand popuJaiion Ttvi'i were gnen ai tin btgjnnuig and ind 
of die survey peiiocl The lest given included the new Stanford Achieve 
iiieiu Tfcsi, the CoJunibia Ristartli Ikiieau algthij tesi. tin Ibrsson 
biology test the American Council European history test, the Columbia 
Reseauh Buieau American history test iht Presscy Diagnostic test in 
capitali/alion, punctuation, grammar, and sentence suucture the Seaton 
Piesscy Diagnostic lest in whole numbeis and fi actions, and the Sangien- 
VVoody tests in aiitlmietic The intelligence of the pupils was measiiicd 
by the Detroit Fust Giade Intclligcnte Test, die Detroit Piirnary Test, 
the Haggerty Delta Z, the Detroit Alpha, and the Miller Mental Abihiy 
Test Detailed data are given relative to the changes obseivcd in the pu- 
]nls during the survey period It is impossible to report the hndings of this 
study in any detail The following excerpts will probably indicate the 
general character of the findings ® 


rharlLS L rueij! and Walitj R Van Vooihis Slalttfical ProLcdu 7 e\ and Their 
MathcmaUcal Dasfs (New York MrGriw Hill Dook Companv Inc 1940) 

Helen M Walker, Elementary Statutical Methods (New York, Htniy Holt and Com 
pany Inc 1913) 

7 Lelah M le Crabha Measuring Efficiency in Supervision and Peaching Contnbu 
lions to Education No 175 (New York Bureau of Publications Teichcrfl College 
Columbia University 1935) vin-pgBpp 

fl -V V OvLin A Survey of Instiurlion and Supervision Fast Grand Forks Minnc 
sota, Deparlnicntal Bulletin Vol (Grand Folks ND University of North Di 
koia Ocioljer, 1931) 79 pp 
»Ibid, p 53 
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ForrnB V and W of the Stanford Achievement Teat were before and after 
the rampai^, respectively Some of the results were Ratifying to the teachers 
In the Lincoln school, for instance, the pupils in the second grade increased 
their scores in arithmetic computation to such an extent that 45 per cent of 
them, who had been below normal in the first test, were at or above the national 
norm m the second test In tlie third grade m February only 24 per cent of the 
pupils were at or above the national norm in arithmetic computation but this 
had increased to 92 per cent in the testing done in May lliere was a loss in 
arithmetic icasoning in that grade The peiccntagcs decreased Irom 86 to 58 
In all other ilems there was an increase in the percentage who reached the 
nalicnal noun 

At another place the author says 

The tCjt given in May showed a marked improvement in the percentage of 
tlie second grade in the central school w'Ikj were above the new norm com 
pared with the percentage that had been above the February norm The oiilj 
exception to this was in the test 111 word meaning in vvhjeh the percentage 
above the norm 111 May was a little smaller than that abovt the norm in teb- 
ruary The same was true of the thud giadc lii gi ides four to eight inclusive 
althoLigh the results were somewhat mixed in the various items of the scale the 
pupils for the most part showed increases in the percentages of thoie in anv 
grade who exceeded the standard norms for May, ovei those who had exceeded 
the noinis lor February 

As can be seen from the above excerpts horn the Last Giand hoiks 
Study, the comparisons throughout have been nude with reference to 
the national lest norms The evaluations in Miss Crabbs’ study weic 
I lade tliijugh the use of the aKoniplisliment quotieiu which expresses 
tiic results in terms of a ratio between the pupil s educational age and 
lus mcrual age Although both of these measures may be employed, they 
should both be employed with great taie the comparison with the noims 
bteauisc it fails to take the pupils ability into eonsuleralioii in evaluating 
Ills aebievement and the AQ technique because the pupil’s general intel- 
ligence is only a rough measure of hi% potential acliiLVCinent in any given 
learning and teaching situation In neither study was an attempt made 
to hold constant any of the many faeiois cKniing iLarmng, uthei than 
that oi teaching 

Greenfield's study of the effeettveness of supervision in Greenwood City, 
irijcmujii Gieenhcld carried on a study ol his own effecLiveness as a 
jupeniuendeni at Greenwood City, Wisconsin In repoiimg the results 
of h.s study, the author first describes the character of the supervisoiy 
program in Greenwood Guy and then gives the results of a thiee-year 
study of the effectiveness of the supervision in this school system of which 
he was superintendent 

The following instruments of measurement were employed in the 
collection of data 

^^Ibid n -,5 

B L Greenfield A Siudv of die Effecuveneas of a Pmgnm of Elemeiitar) School 
Suppnision Journal of Edumlfonal Research, Vol ay (Ocioliei iqjg) pp 123 126 
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1 File Kuhlin.tn Anderson Inielligence Tests 

2 The Stanford Achievement Tests Forms A and B 

3 The Public School Achievement Tests, Battery A Forms 1 and i 

4 The Williams Primary Reading Scale 

5 The Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale 

The data are expressed in terms of mean gains in point scores per grade 
for grades four, five, six, seven, and eight The authoi s ctmclusions 
were as follows ^2 

1 The time spent in bringing leachcrs into cooperative >Nork.ing relitiniiship 
stimulating them to a consciousness of a professional attack upon teaching 
problems and imbuing them with a modern philosophical viewpoint ol 
educaiion which shifts the emphasis from factual subject matter to child 
interest and activity may not result m a statistically significant differentu 
in the amount ot factual niaicnal Icauied The fruits of such a program 
sliould be (urnulausc and any indu man of improvement js indjciljvc ol 
the functioning of such a program 

_» While an iveragc critical ratio of positive 524 is not stausLirally significant, 
It can be assumed from these dai 1 that teaching can be modernized without 
jeopardizing faituil learning 

j Ihe iicL that the icsulis of i suptrsisor) program such is this do not 
reveal themselves niatcnally in acliicvcraeni tests iiuprcssis the writer w'ltli 
the necessity for the use of data gathering devucs whiili will mcasun Uie 
more eJusne devclupnients in child persrmalil)’ 

{ The teachers cooperating in this program made some definite inipioveiiienL 
in tlicir teaching ])i.uci(cs It is interesting to note thii the teachers 
making the gitattst itnpioviniem were also tlie persons whose groups 
made the most significdtu gains in pupil athievemcnt 

The thice studuh ciucl above aic iLpiestiuaiivt ol iliose employing 
uncontrolled cxpei iincntal leehniqucs 

Controlled studieti of the gencidl worth of supervision Besides the 
uiuontiolled studies of the efficiciiey of supcrvisois and supervision dis- 
cussed m the preceding section of this chapter there arc many controlled 
invesLigations of both the gcncial worth ol supervision and the eficcLive 
ness of particular supervisory programs icportcd in tJic literature oi 
education Many of the eaily studies in the field of supervision were of 
the general worth of special leadership of one sort or another 

One of the first studies of this sort to be conducted in this field was 
conducted by Courtis and Barnes in the Detroit public schools The 
purpose of this study was to compare the achievement of pupils m 
geography in supervised and unsupcrvised schools The experiment was 
carefully controlled in its procedure, and the results were interpreted 
with due regard for contributing factors On September 19, 191B, 
geography tests were given to approximately twenty-five thousand pupils 
in grades four, five, and six in the Detroit public schools On the basis 

la Ibid j p 126 

10 S A Courtis, Measuring the Effects of Supervision in Geography, ' School avri 
Society, Vol 10 (Juh 19 igig)/ pp 7 ® 
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of these tests the schools were divided into four equal groups an uii 
supei vised group, an jnspecttcl group, a group supervised by schools, and 
a group supervised by classes Schools in group one were not visited by 
the supervisors, schools in group two were visited, but on the old inspec- 
tional basis, for schools of the third group the supervisor received mfor 
mation of ihc general standing of the school and did his best to make 
both teachci and principal understand what was expected, in the fourth 
group, the supti visor used such detailed information as could be fur 
nishccl by the Department of Research and centered his attention upon 
teachers whose classes were below the general level of attainment in 
geography The work was continued for six weeks The groups weic then 
leiested The original scores were retabulatcd in order to maintain the 
ouginal equality of the groups which had been distiibutcd by changes in 
pupil population Comparisons were then made, and vaiioiis interpreta 
lions of the resuJis presented In comparing the rcliition of actual gam 
made by pupils to the possible gam ihe author concludes that 

In llu unsuperMsed group die teachers succcLded in making 495 per cent 
nl lilt (Itsirccl gain Supervision by inspedion riistd the figure to 5^ per cent 
supervision h\ scliooh to 60 per cent, .iiid by tDsscs to 6g 5 per cent That is, 
visit of the supeivisoi under the conditions of Gioup IV resulted in an mcreisi 
nf iLliincinciii of pi per cent 

Anothci comparison was made in terms of point stores 

llu thilclren in tilt unsupcrvised group were able to lorait correctly twenty 
Light UalLs on the map in the initial test and forty three stilts in the final test 
a gain ol fifCLLii states m the median scores ol the group 

In the gioup supervised by schools the gam w is nimlLen st.ites Tint is, as 
iiuisuied bv the (kange in median scores of the group idLipitiU lupervjsion 
iruu is((l lilt effects of leaching per cent In itrnis of lliL per cent the irtual 
g,nn was ol llie desired Rain the results art Cvroup 1 70 per cent Group III, 

pLT cent 

iV luiLhci idea of the changes induced by supcivision eau be gamed 
by inspecting the changes in distribution 

In Grou)i I ihe distnhuiiuns for the initial and final lesis overlap to the cx 
lent of 71 per leiii That i<i, in die final tesi the net lesult is that zg per cent 
of the children have higher scores than they did in the beginning For Group 
III the figures become 46 per cent Tut in different words, the sLaiement would 
he, out of every hundred children in schools ■without supervision, twenty nine 
were changed by the teaching The effect of supervision was to raise this num 
ber to forty six a gam ol seventeen chddren Surely an agency which affects 
ihe vsork of teachers to such an extent that without change m the teachers the 
tune the equipmeni or ihc size of the claw more than half again as many 
children are benefited by the teaching is an important agency 

n Ihid , p 6B 
Ibid , p 6B 

•8 Ib\d p 69 
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A study of the value of supennsion in penmanship An investigation 
m handwriting quite similar to the one m geography reported above was 
earned out by Miss Lena Shaw, supervisor of penmanship in the Detiuii 
public schools A total of 30,529 pupils was used distiibiited through 
grades three to eight A test was given at the beginning of the semester 
and the schools were divided into four equal groups as in the geography 
study just reported The same procedure was lollowcd, one gioup being 
unvisited, the second inspected only, the third supervised by schools, and 
the fourth supervised by classes The work vvas caiiied on for a whole 
semester When the final tesi was given, the oiiginal scoics were re 
tabulated, and the conclusions were drawn the sujjcivised groups showed 
gi eater improvement than the unsupervised groups The tables pre- 
senting the results by half grades arc loo long tu U])roducc heic, bui 
totals for the foui gioups are included in liu tabic below 


Cdmi'vrison of Gross SfORrs on Imiim and Final Tisis in lIvsnwRiTiNr of Four 
GHO urs or Puiius Onf Groui* IJsM'i’rkvisu* vsn Thru Grolts 
FaCII SulERVISFD DiFFI HfcMl-V * 


Groj-J Srorri | 

( roup J j 

1 ( loup 11 j 

(/r'jup J!i j 

Croup Jl 

Ret ibuhtinn I 

6 OS'; 

•’913 

b glir, 

1, 1,v 

Finil icoiL 1 

](>0 

H778 

9>*J2U 

H rtii) 

Gain 

I ei 2 r, 

1 H,)r, 

2 oiyi 1 

i,m 

Per tent of possible gam 

30 1 

^0 2 

11 ' 7 

37 2 


*L(ua bliaw unpublished maleridK 

The conclusions drawn wcie ” 

1 Supervision docs pay since the sclif>oh winch were not visited unde only 
301 per cent of possible gam, while Gioups 11 III md IV made ^ 
40 y, and 37 2 per cent respectively 

3 The best form of supervision is ih u in whirh the emphisis is placed vvliert 
It IS most needed 

Though the second conclusion is not wholly justilied by the evident t 
preseiiltd, both this study and the one prectilmg, seemed, however, In 
indicate that supcivision was a worth whde activity fiom tht poinl of 
view ol the Detroit tax payei 

Pittmtni's study. The Value of Supennsion Pittman ronduclecl a sludy 
of the value of supervision in rural schools The pioblem was defined 
as follows 

The Problem Does the supervision of schools pay? If so, to what extent, in 
what ways, and under what condiiions? 


17 Lena Shavs unpublished materials 

18 M S Putman The Value of School Supervision (Baltimore Md VVirwirk and 
V ork >921) 
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Wiih a view Lu giving at least partial answers to these important educational 
questions the investigation discussed in the following pages was undertaken 
Since It was necessary to limit the scope of the invcstigition, it was restricted to 
the following question 

What IS the effect of supervision upon the work of rural schools when supei 
vision IS done according to the Zone plan? 


The Zone Plan Defined ‘\ plan of supervision in which the supersisor divides 
his entire ‘iU])ervisor> district into lerriLorul units each of which serves as the 
temiorul limits for one week of supervisory effort has been designated by the 
writer as (Jic zone plan The purpose back of such territorial organiaition is to 
provide foi sysLeniaiic supervision of classroom instruction for convenient, ef 
fective and democratit teachers' meetings and foi ihc development of a com 
iriuiutv consciousness on the part of rural communities with a view to inspiiing 
.ind facilitating iiiorc effective social, educational ind commercial action Sucii 
ri plan was used in this experiment 

Pittman used the equivalent groups method, dividing his zone into 
two halves The standings of ihe children 111 ihi/uen school lunclions 
were dtltrmincd at the outset, and the two lialvcs equated Caie was 
taken to set that the two halves weie as nearly equal as possible in popu 
lation, wealth, and certain other outside faciors The lontiol half of the 
zone received no supervision whereas ihe cxperimentaJ half received 
mtcnsivL supervision for seven months Both gn>ups weic tlien tested 
and the differences in iinprovciiuni between ilu gioups wcie aiiiibuud 
to supervision An abbicviated statement of the conclusions, drawn from 
Ihltman s investigation, is leproduced below 

1 liemlu Ihe results of supervision in the experiment hcredlter described 
were jiosune in the particulars and to ihe extent si tied below' 
a Children in th" supervised schools when mcisured by (quetted differ 
enccs and by percentages of progress of the experimental group 
measured in terms of the progress of the control group, advanced ap 
proxim itely 194 per cent as far during the seven months m the pariicu 
lar functions under investigation as did the children with whom thev 
were compared 

b Upon ibis basis and assuming the social value of this type of educiiiondl 
iiMierul the value of the service of one supervisor who would produce 
such 1 dilTercnee in the total results of ihe sehool w'ork for foityfive 
schoolrooms similar to chose supervised would be ^5 los 15 per schixil 
year for :hat service alone (Sec original report for figures upon which 
this IS based ) 

e The teachers undei supervision did approximately four times as much 
professional reading as they diemsclves had done during the previous 
year and four times as much as the group of teacliers with whom they 
were compared during the year of the experiment 
d The average attendance, measured in terms of total enrolment, was 76 
per cent lor the year in the supervised schools as against 70 7 per cent 
in the unsupervised schools 

p In the schools under supervision all of the children in the grades from 
three 10 eight incluvnc made exreUeni progress with greater gams 
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usually 111 Lhe hmer grades In the schools not, having supervision, the 
children in the grades below the seventh did not make the progress 
which might have been expected if (he progress of the seventh and 
eighth grades were taken as a standard by whidi to compare them 
f Supervision served to keep in school children who were in the seventh 
and eighth grades Of the children who entered those grades of 
the supervised schools, ga per cent continued in school to ihe end of the 
year In the unsupervised schools, onlv 6n per rent completed ihe school 
vear 

g Supervision promoted the social hie ol the conimunity 

2 Supplementary reUited conclusions 

ri While supervision gave positive results in subjects supervised, it did 
not interfere witlj the progress of subjeeiv noi Lspecnll^ siipeiMsed 
h In order to get the best results from supervision, the .ittetition of jli 
concerned must be centered upon die particuhir phases which it is de 
sired to improve 

The Alichigan studies of the volue of rural supeivinon A further 
experiment to determine the effectiveness of niial supervision was con- 
tlucred in Oakland and Macomb Counties Michigan, m 1924 In 
Oakland County ihc work of the leachcis was larelully supervised by a 
(ounty superintendent and thue supeivisors ol insiruetion Carried out 
tlunng the year was a carefully planned program eonsisling ot insiiUiits 
district meetings supcivisoty visits, and demonsiiaiion lessons Inicnsive 
work was done on the uaching ol reatling ariilrnuiK, language and 
spelling All teachers were informed in detail at the beginning of the 
year concerning ihc vvlioli of tin suprivisory pingram In Matomb 
County theie w^cic no supeivisors of insiiuciion "The wui k of the 
supervisors is ihcicfoic assumed to 1)C the signiluant farioi in causing 
any differences which appear in the results The schools ir the two 
counties were paned in such a way that the iwo gioupi weic as neailv 
ccpnvalerit as possible, as far as pupils and icatheis ivcjc coneerned Jii 
each group thcic were thirty five one teacher schools and eight rooms of 
twoteachci schools 

In orclci to measure the growth of the pupils, the following tests were 
giver 

rhorndikc-McCall Reading Scale, torni i 

Woody Arithmetic Scale, Senes B Form 1 

Monroe Reasoning Test in Arithmetic, Fomi 1 

Wilson Language Error Test, Story A 

Momson-McCall Spelling Test, List i 

The National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form z, was also given 

The members of the faculty of die department of rural education and the 
class in rural leadership of the Michigan State Normal College administered 
the tests in the fall between September 8. 1924, and September 24, 1924 In the 

i*W C Hoppes and others 'TTie Value of Supervision m the Rural Schools of 
Oakland County, Bulletin of the Michigan Ediicaiion Asiociation, No 7 (Lansing 
Mich , June, iga6), 40 pp 
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spring between April 37 1925 <ind May 14 i()25. they gave equivalent forms 
of ail tests except the intelligence te&t 

1 he data for this investigation are summarized in the table immediately 
below 


Summary or PfRrFNTA^i f-s of a Normal Yfar * of Sciiooi Work Achievfd in Nine 
School Si'i'ju rs in SuPFRMstu and in Lnski'ihvisld Schools 



^ SupeiTJtsed 

Cnsupeivned 

uhlfCl 

Oakland 

Macoinli 

iCc uliiig 

130 


VddiLion 

iBR 


Snbtrariion 

lyu 

ir,i 

Miilliplicaiioji 

17a 

‘43 

I)i\ iMon 

154 1 

100 

\rilhinetic Rcivonm^ 

Jfil 

itid 

( orreci Answci s 

■Ni 

“3 

LinpiaiFL 

1 Hi) 

24 

SptUini' 

1 Hi) 

f)2 

Averujp t 

1711 H 

m u 


* Dclirmined from publishid si'ini.lard% for Iht* lls(^ u^(d AllhoUKh diruMl from scores nl riirdl pupils 
Ihpy vtcre adoiiltd as (Ik. mo^t sigmricani hasis for cnmiuii nn in ihal (he achievement of an> group of 
pupils may hcreallcr be compared with either Ibe supervised ur unsupervised group without the necessity 
cif repLiiiing the enure ixpiriiiii.ni 

tlhese averages were computed in Ihi following manner 

a Ihe ]iercenUgf« of gam iii rash subject win muliipliLd by the number of pupils frnm whose 
scurni the gains were corrjiuud 

b The sum of the products (or each subjeii was divided by ihi total number o( matched pupils 
lesU'd in that subject Ihia cjU'itienl for laih subject is given jlnrve 

e Ihc slim cif the products was dividid by the (niii number of piipiU leslcd in all subject^ Thu 
quuUenl H thr awrage pert riUdi.4. n/ i noruial year of uhirvinienl in dll subjects 

The average loi ilu supervised schools was 170 B pei cent ol a nmmal 
yeaj of school woik, for the unsupciviscd scliooU, 97 1 hr diffcienee 

between the siipcivisccl and unsupeiviscd schools is 73 B, or 7b pei cent, 
that IS, the achievement of the suptiMstd pupils was 76 per cent gi eater 
than the aehievemcnt of the unsupei vised pupils 

hinec every attempt w'as made to equate tlie* two groups in all vital 
rcspe'cts it is believed that this expciinient indieaiLs the degree of im- 
provement III instructional efficiency which may be secured by the iniro 
duetjon of a systematic progiara of supervision into a normal county 
school oiganizntion 

T'le huiinna Uudy of the county unit plaii of supcixnsion In 1923 to 
1925, under the dncciion of H N Sherwood, .slate superintendent of 
public instruction of Indiana, an experimental study was made of the 
relative efficiency of the county unit plan of superv ision Two counties 
were chosen in which to demonstrate the value of supervision, and two 
other counties seivcd as controls In the former, expert supervisors 
worked intensively with the teachers, in the latter, there was no super 

30 H N Sheruuod, Value of Rural School Supervision Edurationa! Bulletin, No 
R] flnHianapolis Ind Siaie Department of Public Instruction 1926) 
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vision CondiLions in these four counties were fairly comparable for tht 
various factors conditioning learning, including the experience, training, 
and abilit) of ihe teachers 

The progi ess made by the pupils in all four counties was measured by 
means of modifitd forms of the Stanford Achievement Tests, including 
leading, arithmetic, language, and spelling The test was gi\en at the 
beginning and end of each of the two years of the experiment The com- 
parison of the progi ess in the cxptriment.il and control counties is 
picscnted in the table below The results are piescnied in tcims of pel 
cents by which piogicss m the demonstiation counties exceeded progress 
in the control counties 


I'm CiNih BY Which I'wofRrss in Dtrionsthatips Cni'Miis Fxliedfd 
I' nofRis"* i\ Tiir Chmuol CoHNriis 

C radr i 

1 

ip 2 f 

1 

78 

'1 6 

1 

(15 

-<5 4 


> 7 Q 

V 1 

(1 


ii b 

- 

1(8 

37 4 

H 

'13 1 

2b 5 

\VLr 1 ^. 

' 1 0 

257 


It can be seen liom these data that in every grade in both years tht 
|)Upils in the tUmonsti ition sihools nude moie progrtss in .uliuvcincnt 
as measured by the tests employed in this investigation, than was made by 
the pupils in the coruiol schools I'hc pci rents of excess were greater in 
the serond year of the expeiimcnt than in tht first year, showing the 
cumulative elfect ot the progi am of supeiMsion Data arc not available 
lor subsequent years 

The Louinnna study In Ascension and Assuniplion Parishes, 
Louisiana, a carefully controlled study was matlc to determine the effec- 
tiveness of supei vision on a parish-wide basis The results of this study 
again show cleaily the value of supcrvivion as an ediirational attivity 
The author summarircs the findings in this investigation as follows 

In September iqafi the control parish made in average score of r, when 
tested with the Standard Achievement Test while m May, iqsS, using ihe same 
form of the same test they scoied 40116 showing an improvement in composite 
score of 776, which is ayij per ccni of its igzB score Similarly the supervised 
parish, at the same time and w'lih the same test stored respeclively 3051; and 
43 1)1 showing an improvement of 1236, which is 404 per cent of the 1926 
score Ihe rate of impiovcmenl in the supervised parish is therefore greater 
than that in the control parish by 1G5 per tent 

In composite scores in subject scores in scores by grades in scores for all 

21 J E Lombard A^olffJ on an FxpeTiment in Supervision (Baton Rouge, La , State 
llepartnient of Education igaS) 
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^adea combined, in all combinations considered, with the sole exception of the 
subject of spelling considered by itself, the supervised parish showed an un 
misLakable advantage under the influence of the supervision The relatively ex- 
cellent shoving made by the control parish in the subject of spelling must be 
attributed to conditions in that parish rather than to want of uniformity in the 
supervision 

In the control parish in September, 19*6 ihe average educational quotient 
of pupils from thud 10 seventh grades inclusive was B8 S7 and for May, 192B, 
It was qi 155, showing an improvement of 2. bfi in educational quotient, while 
in the supervised parish the corresponding quotients were Bg 93 and gg 17, or a 
difftrrnce of g 25 

Ihe average chronological ages in the two parishes were 11 58 years for the 
supervised parish and 11 79 years for the control parish An improvement of 
925 m educational quotient means 925/10000 of 1 1 5B or 1 05 years improve 
ment in the educational age of a group of pupils averaging n 38 years ot age 
Hence, between the first and final tests the supervised parish improved ip 
proximately twelve months Similarly, 266/10000 of 11 79 years is !^i years or 
approximately four months of improvement for the control parish This means 
that the supervised parish gamed an .idvaniage in education as measured by 
the Stanford Tests of eight months during iht ivo years of the experiment 
among the pupils from third to seventh grades inclusive 

Controlled studies of the effectiveness of supervision in particulai 
school situations 1 he purpose of the studies reviewed 111 the immediatcl) 
pudding section of this tliaptcr was to determine whethci various 
of supei visors might be employed with profit b\ sriiool officials In th( 
studies to follow, the emphasis shifts from general worth of supervision to 
the efTcfincncss of particular supervisory programs Four studies art 
dcsdibcd briefly 

Gillenlirte's Sfiidy of Fifth Grade Rending-- This study was iindci 
taken in fourteen schools in seven middle Tenntssei riLies foi the pin post 
of determining the value of a specific piogram of u ailing 

The program was caiefully jilanned and involud sucli acUvUies as 

1 Determining ihc ob|crtives of elenienlirv reading 

2 Dngnosi*^ of reading defects 

3 Seleciing and inUiiting remedial measures 

4 Emplusizing silent reading 

5 Providing for individual differences 

6 Obscrv'ing demonstration teaching 

7 Analyzing the iiadier’s conduit of the retiiatinn 

B Increasing attention given to lesson pi inning 

g StimuliiLing professional reading and studs 

10 Compiling n bibliography of children s liierature 

11 Emphasizing simple health rules 

12 Measuring outcomes 

The measuring devices used were the 

1 Stanford Adiievcment Test 

2 1 horndike McCall Reading Scale 

23 Flora Myers GillentinCj 4 Conlralled Exfjrnmertl tn Fifth Grade Reading, Con 
mbuiioii to Education No 7B (Navhvdie Tcnii George PealKidy College for Teachers 
* 950 ) PP S'! *4 37 3^ 79 ^ 
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3 Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test 

4 Stone Narrative Reading Test 

5 Gates Silent Reading Test 

The author reached the (allowing conclusions 

a Practically all of the groups were below normal attainment in reading 
ability at the beginning of the study as determined by the grade norms 
of reading tests which were used 

b Improvement in reading ability of the supervised group was <significdnLly 
superior to that, of the unuipervised group 

c Reading ability of the supervised group at the close of the study exteeded 
ihe norms ol the tests 

d The unsupervised group did not attain normal rcjiJiug ability during the 
same period 

r The supervised group maintained normal growth m other school subjects 
during the course of the program 

f The experimental group mainiained a superiority in rL.iding ability through 
th( sixth grade and the beginning of the stvemh gntlc as lUiliciicd by a 
testing of more (li.m two thirds of the ongiml group two years after the 
program was initi tied 


Rtsiins IN GftsDFs 4 H ON Comi'ri hfnsion Tvsts (i f;) oi Iowa Siifnt 
R pAniNt Tisis Gt\iN IN Town Cnv vnd Cossoiinsiru Sniiiois 
IN Nimiihn Iowa Coiniils in nii* 3H 



(,rei(Ie /V 

(.rai/r V 

Cutili 17 

( inr/t r // 

1 C)q(/t riJl 

! 

• |K(| fMijIlls 

pupils 

i()iG pupils 

M;r,i pupils 

2r^75 pupils 

1 isl iMiriii 

I'lLLcst 


'i7 

7H (1 

1 

102 0 

12t U 

tinil test 

jK 0 

II 

m ^ 

1 ir, 0 

1 ijh 1) 

Median score 




1 1 


Pretest 

^(i Z 

',H 0 

Hi 2 

iu6 ^ 1 

^ iJ', H 

hinal test 

ho e; 

H| h 

iii(i *1 

1JI17 

1 [h h 

1 

— 



— 

- - 

— 

Gain 

-!4 3 

id h 


Ju 1 

20 b 

Percentage of niiimil 






gain 

<7-1 1 

Z3Z 

iliy 

>57 

■71 

Pprccniage thil lin il 
lesL score is nf test 






norm 

1 zG 1 

1 23 

118 

IIU 

108 

Cain m reading age 






(in veats and months) 

' 1 

'-3 

1 3 

0 1 1 

1 (1 

Gun in leading grade 

1 (1 

1 X 

1 1 

0 1) 

1 1 


A state piogyam for the ymprovemertt of in’:t) uction tn reading"'’ 
During the school year of 1935 i93^» regional supervisors of the State 
Department of Public Insiruciion of Iowa Msitcd each school and made 
careful obser\ations concerning the nature of the classroom instruction 

2s H K Bennett, 'A State Program for the Improvement of Instruction in Reading 
Elentrninry Sehonl Journal, Vol 39 (June 1939) pji 735 746 
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As a result of these observations and conferences, it was decided that a 
concentrated drive on the functional development of work-type reading 
skills with content subjects was needed The program was carried on 
throughout the state, and consisted of (i) a county-wide meeting of 
teachers at which time the nature of the remedial program was carefully 
explained and the initial materials distributed, (2) a half-day demonstra- 
tion in each school illustrating the use of the remedial materials, and (3) 

.1 followup questionnaire one to the teacher and one to the county 
supeiiniendent of schools The schools in which the evaluation was 
carried out were located m three northwest and three northeast Iowa 
counties The results of the testing program in three counties are given 
in the table on page 771 

The program was extended in 1937-1 93B The testing piogram showed 
gains in this year varying from 157 per cent to 222 per cent of the normal 
gain The author describes the by-products of this program as follows 

While the mam objective of the work was to improve die teaching of reading 
m the schnnls, some other important developments also took place m connee 
tion with the in service truning of teachers Changes were necessary m the 
organi 7 arion in manv schools in order that provision might he made for more 
supervised sludv These changes resulted in decreasing ihc number of periods 
devoted to a given sulijett during the week, with a corresponding increase in 
the length of periods Because of the longer pcriudi» more time was used for 
directing study and less time was devoted to hearing lessons 

The cm])liasis on provision foi individual differences resulted in efforts in 
connection both w'lth the academic and with the attiviiics phase of the program 
to incorporate miicriils that would take care oi a wide variety of interests and 
abilities In the academic work this object was accomplished by dcvdoping studv 
exercises of \ irying degrees of difficulty and by proviilmg supplement irj rtf 
erente milen.ils rcpicsenting wide ranges of reading tibilit) and interests in 
lhi‘ various content subjects In ihe case of the latter the objccL was accom 
plished through the provision of activities of types thit would appeal to many 
varied inteiests and abilities, some of which were intclloctual and some of 
which were more or less mechanical, in nature 

lorty-six superintendents in a voluntary response to a quesiioiuiaire at 
tathed to the remedial circular, indicated that tJieir teuhers had responded 
ciitliusiastically to the program, that the majority had succeeded in developing 
time schedules to provide lor an increased amount of directed study, and that 
their teachers hid succeeded in individualizing their instruction in the content 
subjects as a result of the program 

Kinhart’s study of the effect of supervision on high-school English 
The puipose of this experiment was to determine the "over all effect of 
a progiam of supervision upon pupil achievement in high-^chool English 
^ Supnvi soiy p jogiam The fundamental idea underlying this program 
of supei vision was that every pupil undergoing instruction should achieve 
his best giowth 

24 Howard Andrew Kinhart The Eflecl of Suprn>tston on Htgh School English, 
Johns Hopkins Unncisiiy Studies in Lducation, No 50 (Daltimore, Md , Johns Hop 
kins Press, 1941) 
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b Supfruisoty activities After conceiving and formulating the philos- 
ophy that Kas to underlie the piogram, the supervisor proceeded to select 
those supervisory activities that in his judgment would contribute most 
effectually to the realization of his aim The supervisory activities chosen 
were (i) group conferences, (s) classroom visitation, (3) individual con- 
feiences, (4) examination of teaching units and tests with a study of 
pupils papers and records, (5) intervisitation, (6) case study The 
actiiities chosen were from among those which are usually employed by 
persons engaged in' formal supervision A number of more modern tech- 
niques might have been included All activities were centered on knowing 
differences that exist m pupils and providing for these differences so that 
each chdd would make his maximum progress 
Limited space does not permit a full desri ijjtioii of the supeiMsoiy 
program Some idea can be secured from the following table which is 
a reeoid of the time devoted to various phases of the piogiara for one 
teachei 


TiMi Ricord or Suplhvision vor Tiachlr X 




Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Total 

A 

Shuecl Responsibility for Pupil ActiMiy 







1 Lx iiuiriaiiuii of unils of »ub|CCl iTiai 
Ler and tests belore they were used 

15 

70 

4“ 

5« 

215 


i Lxamination of pupih tesi^ and other 
papen after ihc} were scored 
^ Analysis of errors revealed by No 2 

JO 

45 

30 

45 

>50 


and recommendations for improve 







nient 

45 

7 j 

15 

5“ 

2*5 

W 

CfToup Conlcrences 

120 

Ol) 

60 

0 

240 

C 

Conference with Teacher 

1 Units 

70 

65 

60 

55 

250 


2 Tests 

45 

Oo 

45 

40 

igo 


3 Analysis of pupil progress 

40 

Bo 

65 

50 

235 

n 

Classronm Visitation 

1)0 

>35 

1411 

>65 

530 

1: 

Demonstration or Intervisitation 

55 

0 

40 

0 

*)5 

r 

Individual Case Study 

35 

40 

B5 

61 

225 

G 

Other Activities by Request of Teacher 

21 

0 

45 

40 

ion 


I0L.1l 

bin 

G30 

645 

360 

-*145 


c Equatng classes and teachers Twelve seclions were equated on the 
basis of menial age, chronological age, and educational age in Lnglisli 
as determined by standard tests Two sections were assigned to each 
teacher The teachers were equated on the basis ol a “trial period " There 
were six teachers three teachers, X, Y, Z, comprised the experimental 
group, and three teachers, A, B, C, made up the control group 

d Final testing program After the teachers had been equated and the 
expel nnental and control groups determined, supervision, the experi- 
mental factor, was applied to one group from February 6th to May agih 
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On the latter date, when the experimental period ended, Form W of 
the New Stanford Achievement Test was administered, and for the third 
time, educational age in English was found A comparison of group gams 
in educational age from January to May reveals how much difference a 
particular type of supervision made Rmhart reported 

I Major Conclusions 

A Concluiion drawn on the basis of standard test results follows 

j A comparison of the experimental and coiiirol groups shows conclu 
sively tht superiority in attainment of pupils whose teachers received 
supcrv'ision over those whose teachers were not supervised Also, all six 
sections that were taught by supervised teachers made a greater final 
gain in educational age than any of the six sections that were taught 
by unsupervised teachers 

B Conclusions drawn on the basis of teachers marks follow 

1 On the several bases of comparison, marks assigned to pupils of the 
experimental and control groups show differences that are favorable 
to the experimental group, but in no instance is the difference statis- 
rically signific.int 

s Ihc value of supervision is merely suggested when gauged by teachers’ 
marks 

II Minoi Conclusions 

1 Within die limitations of this study findings indicate that supervision is 
of value to both experienced and inexpenented teachers 

8 Within the limitations of this study, data do not sliow thu supervision is 
moie effective to inexperienced than to expeneiiLeil teachers in fact the 
difference while wholly msigmficini scatisiicall) points to the possibility 
tliat supervision has greater value for the experienced teacher 

^ With standard dcvution as the ciitenon, instruction was suited to pupils 
on Aiore than one level whether the tcacliers were supervised or unsuper- 
vised 

4 Supervision, however effective accoiding to standard tests is no assurance 
that every teacher will have fewer failures or that she will assign higher 
marks to her pupils In these respects there occurred considerable over- 
lapping between individual teachers of the experimental and control 
groups 


Studies of the interrelatedness of parts of the supervisory program with 
a functioning whole In the immediately preceding section of this chapter 
wc have been concerned with studies of the effectiveness of particular 
supervisory programs These studies seem to present testimony of the 
worth of supervision and particular supervisory activities We wish now 
to turn attention to a different kind of study m which the supervisor’s 
concern is not merely with the over-all efficiency of specific programs but 
with how different parts of these programs go together to make a 
functioning whole Unfortunately, no study has been found where all 
the parts or even the major parts of the program have been studied in 
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1 elation to each other and to the progiam as a whole The tollowiiig; 
study seems to illustrate the need in this respect 

Von Eschcn’s evaluation of a supervisory program in rural Wisconsin 
He states the objectives of his study as follows 

1 How effective is a particular supervisory program in producing measur 
able changes in pupils iMth respect to certain stated objectives of ediica 
tion? 

8 What IS the relationship between pupil change in certain basic study 
skills and readinjr and pupil changes in sevendv and eighth-grade social 
studies? 

^ What changes in teachers seem to be must closely assoLiaied with teaching 
success when teaching success is defined in terms of ccitain measurable 
pupil ch mges? 

He employed both the equivalent and single group methods of expeii- 
nicntation 

The lollowing tests were given to the pupils and teachers Many of 
these weie adniinislered at both the beginning and end of the school year 

PUPIL TESTS 

Meamies of Factors Conditioning Leainm^ 

Kulilman Anderson Test Grades y-fl (tourth edition Minneapolis Minn Edu- 
cational Test Bureau iy^3) 

Trixler Silent Reading Test, fonn i, tor Grades y-in (Bloomington 111 Public 
School Publishing Co (TR) 

Measures of Pupil Achie\>ement oi Cfuingt 
The measures of pupil change may be dividtd into two groups (i) 
those measuring short-timc or unit change (applied at the beginning and 
end ot a thiee weeks’ period) and (2) those measuring changes in the 
general objeetues of the course (administered at the beginning and end 
of the six months' period) 

The tests for measuring short-time or unit change ovei the two three- 
week periods used in this study and related investigations were especially 
const! ucted for use in the series of studies Two unit tests were employed 

Unit 1 — Safeguauling Public Health (Ui) 

Unit II— Community Planning, (Ua) 

The test items used in these two unit tests were carefully checked for 
curricular validity with materials used most widely m Wisconsin schools 
Two batteries of tests were used to measure longtime change— a senes 
of three tests developed by J Wayne Wnghtstonc and a senes of three 
measures developed by Howard C Hill 

20 Clarence R Von Eachen An Evaluation of a Supervisojy Program with Seventh 
and Eighth Grade Teachers in Jluriif 5 rhoafs □/ the Stale of Wisconsin Doctors Dis 
Hertation, University of Wisconsin, 1940 
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Abilities to Organize Research Mateiial (New Yoik, Bureau of Publications 
Teachers CollegCj Columbia University, 1935), (Wi) 

Scale of Civic Beliefs, Form A and Form B (New York Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935), (Wa) 

Applying Generalizations to Social Studies Events (New York, Bureau of Pub 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935), (W3) 

The battery of tests by Howard C Hill consists of three measures 
which, in spite of the moie hopeful titles gnen two of them, appear to 
measure information lo a considerable extent These tests are 

\ Test in Civic Attitudes, (Hi) 

\ lest m Cisii Information (Ua) 

V. Test in Civic Action, (H3) 

The remaining test measuring long time change to be described is 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, for Grades 6, 7, and B, Test B 
Vocabulary, Basic Study Skills (Iowa City, Iowa Bureau of Educational 
Research and Seivice, Univeisity of Iowa, 1938) (BS) This test is 
oigani/ed into six parts concerned wiih (i) general vocabulary, (2) 
(ornprchension of maps, (3) reading of giaphs, chans, and lablcs, (4) 
use of basic reference material, (5) use of the index, and (6) use of the 
dictionary 

TEACHER TESTS 

Thirteen measures were applied to the teaehers who paiticipaicd as 
niembcis of the rontiol group in 1937-1938 Ff)U) of ihc.se rhiiteen 
mcasuies were rcaclmmistered to the twenty-four teaclicis who paitici 
pated cUiiing the experimental yeai (1938-1939) These measures were 

The American Council Civics and Government Test Form B 
Hartmann, Social Attitudes of Secondaiy School Teaihets 
Torcirson and otlicis, A Test of Tcaclitr Pupil RelalJOnsliip 
ViACiR Scale for Measuring Altitude Toivard Teaching and the Teaching Pro 
Icssion 

The principles of leadership chosen as controls in setting up and 
carrying forward the program of activities arc those set forth in the 1938 
edition of this book 

The siipci'uisoTy plan The general pattern of this study was deter- 
mined to some extent by a senes of related studies The detailed aids 
were set forth in six stencil-reproduced bulletins 

Bulletin, No 1 “Objectives Measured by Various Pupil Tests’ 

No 3 “Practical Helps for Improving Instruction and Pupil 
Achievement” 

No 3 “Report of Pupil Performance" 

No 4 ‘Generalizations in Social Studies” 

■^0 All of these teats are published by the Public School Publishing Co Blooming- 
ton, 111 
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No 5 SuggesiiQiis for iht Iiiipiuvc^meiit of PerionaliLy ’ 

No 6 "Reading for Improvement in the Research Project" 

In order to give careful direction to the supervisory program, a 
schedule of school visitation was drawn up together with a list of specific 
activities to br earned out during each visitation Twelve visits were 
made to each school Because of the assistance gi\cn the investigator in 
the routine matters of test administration scoring and nettssary clerical 
work, It was possible to carry the program tlirontfh with very little 
deviation from the original schedule It should be pointed out that the 
iiiiifonn general program did not ])retliult an inclividuali/ed program 
vuihin each school 

\ few illustrations of individual differences follow 

1 Fenchers v ined in the degree to which lliti understood the general ap 
plicUion of ihe scientific method lo ediiciiionril measurement Several 
had no conception whatever of this ajiproarh 

2 Seven! (cacheis wcit unfamiliar with the piirpost and use of gencnl 
and specific educational objectives 

H Sevtril tcuheis did not hue in understanding ol ihc use of initnl and 
final tests cis a incins ul determining pupil ch inge 

4 JhicL tc (diets w^erc unfamiliar with sudi lerms as ‘standards ’ 'means,'’ 
"noriTis and ‘skills ’ 

15 1 wo tcadiers immediately caught the spirit ol the supersisory progriin 

and ihe investigation and went far btvond iht average teacher in plan 
iiing their instruction with relcrcnce to the objectives 

fi One (c idler did not know vvh it .1 unit u is 

7 Severd teachers vsero unfamiliar with ihi use ol several books for de 
V eloping i unit of work 

H Several lendiers were unfiiniliai wiih iht use ol tests for dicignostic pui- 
poses 

i) One teicliei insisted that she had done a good ‘')ob in leiching Units I 
and II during igjy-itjijB even though many ol hei pupils showed nega 
tivc change stores 

10 One IL idiLi I uled to realize ihat she was iinviiccesslul in her tcaclier-pupil 
relationships 

Such matters as these and the many others of which they arc typical 
necessitated an individualized program of help 

The authoi summarizes his findings as follows 

1 The equivalent group comparison indicated that the supervisory program 
was effective in the areas measured by the following lour tests of pupil 
growth and achievement 

a Safeguarding Public Health 
fj Abilities to Organize Research Material 
f Applying GeneraliZiUions to Social Studies Events 
d A Test of Civic Information 

2 The equivalent group comparison indicated that the supervisory program 
was not effective in areas measured bv the following four tests of pupil 
growth and achievement 
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a CominuniLy IMciniung 
b Scale of Ci\ic Beliefs, 
r A Teat of Civic Attitudes 
d A Test of Civic Action 

^ The single-group comparison sliowed that 

a Pupils highest on the learning curve made the smallest gains 
b In seven of the eight pupil meamres the mean inUial score for the pupils 
when in grade eight was equal to or greater than thtir mean final 
score v^hfri in gcide seven 

c In all cases except the Test of Ctvic Aciwn the mean change made 
during the eighth grade vear was greater than the mean change made 
during the seventh grade yeir 

4 The supervisory program was effective in improving silent reading .ibility 
and the ability tc/ perform such basic study skills as map reading interpre 
tation of graphs and charts use of the basic icfcrcnces use of the index, 
and use of the dictionary The supervised group progressed approximately 
loo per cent further in silent reading ability and approximately loo per 
cent further in basic study skills during the experimental period than was 
normal for that period 

5 This improvement in reading ability and basic study skills was not sig 
nificantly related to changes made during the experiment il period in the 
other areas of pupil growuh and achitvrincnt .is measured Iiy the instru- 
ments employed in this investigation 

6 The comparison of the peiformance of the pnrtiripating teacher on the 
four teacher measures iiulicued tint 

a In no area was the improvement significant il one accepts a critical ratio 
of three or more as necessary for statistical signihrmce 
b There was a positive thange in leichcr pupil relationship which ap 
proached significance 

c rliere w’ere small insignificint differences for teacher test scores iii in- 
formation relating to government and civics m social attitudes and 
in interest in leaching These diffcreiicts arc for tests administered at the 
beginning and end of (he school year 

7 It would seem that the supervisory program wis Lffeciive in producing 
pupil growth and acluevcmciil in some of the less iraditional edueatumal 
objectives, as set forth lu the purposes of this studv 

H The supervisory program was most effective in those areas in whieh the 
program was most concentrated 

() In order to get maximum results, supervision, it would seem, should be 
iLiUcred upon a particular and limited area which it is desired to improve 

A careful examination of this study will show that while the authoi 
was interested in the over-all value ot supervision, he was also inteiested 
in the interrelatedness of the parts of the larger program of activities 
Here we have tests applied to pupils and teachers alike to measure 
directly and indirectly the outcomes of an improvement program The 
study IS interesting in many respects, but chiefly because of the light that 
it throws upon the interrelatedness of certain parts of the supervisory 
program 

Many of the studies cited in the immediately preceding sections of 
this chaptci fail to adhere in one or more important respects to the 
principles of good leadership set forth earlier in this volume 
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Few ol the studie!i, including the one cited above, adequately provide 
for tfgrhe r-pnpLLj jMnmiinity participation in planning Many start with 
preconceived notions as to the needs of teachers or with inadequate 
recognition of the principle of individual differences in teachers and 
teaching learning situations Seldom are the outcomes adequately ap 
praised Some of the more important outcomes may not be assessed at all, 
and some assessed only by very inadequate data-gathering devices In 
spite ot their limitations the studies as a whole seem to point the way to 
improved activities in this area 


SECTION ) 

METHODS OI EVALUATION INVOLVING THL MI ASUREMENT OF 
FACTORS CONDITIONING PUPIL GROWTH AND ACHIFVFMENT 

Type s of evaluation here con sidered The methods ol evaluation eon- 
sidered in ihe immediately preceding sei lions ol ihis chapter involved 
the measutement of pupil growth and achievement The evidences of 
effetLive leadciship will he found, howevei, not merely in the changes 
produced in the pupils but also m the factois eonditioning pupil growth 
and achievement To promote pupil growth one must engage in a very 
latge number of subsidiary activities, such as, (i) those relating to the 
cuiiiculum, (2) those relating to instruction and the personnel including 
the pupils, (^) those relating 10 the materials of instruction textbooks, 
supplies, equipment and so foilh, and (q) those lelating to the socio 
physical cnvironmcnl for pupil giowth and Icaining Evidences of the 
effectiveness of the Icadeiship can be found in each of these areas One 
superintendent's claim to effeetivcness may rest, lor example, upon his 
skill in employing and orgaiii/mg the personnel foi the educational 
piogiara, another superintendent’s claim to cfleciiveness might rest upon 
the quality of his leadeisliip in maintaining .1 vita] and up to date cur 
riculum, and so on in each of the several areas of his responsibilities 
These .11 eas of 1 espnnsibdit) therefoie, suggest other means for evaln 
atmg the educational leadership The possibilities in these areas are 
< xtcnsivc 

The means and methods of evaluating the subsidiary activnie a have 
already been suggested The means and methods of evaluating the sub 
sidiary activities of which the larger school program is composed have 
already been suggested m earlier chapters of this volume Chapter IX 
for example, presents a careful analysis of the means commonly employed 
in evaluating the curriculum Chapter VIII presents an analysis of the 
means commonly employed in studying the teacher factors in pupil 
growth And Chapter X presents a survey of the means commonly em- 
ployed in evaluating the materials ol instruction and the socicvphysical 
environment for pupil growth ami achievement It is suggested that the 
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reader turn to these chapters foi the discussions there of the methods of 
evaluation appropriate to each one of these areas 

SECTIO\ 4 

METHODS 01 EVALUATION INVOLVING THE DIRECT APPRAISAL 
OI- THL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Types of evaluation here discussed Wc wish to discuss here evaluations 
of Lclucatianal leadership made ^possible through a diicct appraisal of 
the pKigram ol dftnitics insliluud by this Icadeisliip Much valuable 
infurniation can be had about the quality of the educational leadership 
in any given air as ol 1 esponsibiJily by examining the eliarattcr of the 
program of activities pio\idcd by it To appiaise the educational program 
It IS nec^saiy to secure judgments and opinions about it ‘Ihese opinions 
may be based upon reports secuied horn the personnel and other in- 
terested individuals thiough iiueiviews. inventories, and questionnanes, 
they may be based upon observations of the piogiam in action, as loi 
example, in ihc obscrtation ol community lorums edutauonal work- 
shops, and faculty meetings 01 upon a study ol documentary evidences of 
one SOI t or anotiici such as chose fouiul 111 die records the Jeaining aids 
supplied pupils, or printed eouises of study, oi upon estimates, guesses, 
and gtneial impressions. 01 upon ihc systematic application ol criteria 
designed foi this puipose We are hcic interested in the moie systematK 
attempts at evaluating the educational program Wc wish to consider hrst 
two studies that illustrate the mannei in wducJi the opinions of teachers 
may be used in evaluating the educational program and in bringing about 
Its improvement 

Evaluations involving the use of the opinions of teacheis, parents, and 
pupils An important source of ideas about the value of various improve- 
ment activities can be found in the opinions of parents, pupils and 
teachers Though the opinions of teachers and pupils have determined 
the tenuie of many school officials, no systematic attempt seems to have 
been made to utilize these opinions as a means of determining the general 
worth and efficiency of the educational leadership There are howevei, 
available a numbci of such studies of the opinions of teachers of both 
the general worth of supervision and Us effectiveness in particular school 
situations Reference can be made here to only two of these studies We 

excellriu clcvicci toi jppiaisiing ihc status ot immeroua aspccis oC the edu 
citional prognin and the changes produced by leadership are the following 

P R Mori and F Cornell A Guide /tw Self Appraisal of School Systems (New 
York Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937) 

Excellent basis for esaluating aims objectives and classroom instruction special 
services For individual pupils, educational leadership and physical plant and business 
management 

The rvaluaiiuji of Secondary Schools, General Report of the CooperaLive Study ot 
Secondary School Standards (Washington, D C American Council on Education 1939') 
Excellent cnieria se( up For appraising all aspects of secondary education 
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shall describe Hrst a study of the attitude of teachers toward various 
supervisory practices 

Barr and Rcppcn carried on an extensive study of the attitude of 
teachers toward supervision and supervisory activities They sent ques- 
tionnaires to seventy-one cities with populations between 20,000 and 
1 150,000 in se\cn rnulwcstern states to determine the attitude of teachers 
toward various impro\eni(nt practices Three hundred and sixty-seven 
usable replies were received The questionnaire cmplo>cd in the investi- 
gation was a detailed one of the check-list type The main headings of this 
questionnaire without sub-itcms are reproduced below 

I Name 

II Address City State 

III Teaching in Llemcntary SchnnI , Junior High Sclioul , 

Senior High School (Check) 

IV Subject tjughl (write m) 

V Teaching experience Years in («) Elemental y School _ (b) 

Junior High Sdiool , (r) Senior High School 

VI Number of years in present position? 

VII Training 

VIII Arc you supervised by (Check) 

IX The amount of supervision (Check) 

X In a general way from which of the following supervisors have you 
recened the most hclp^ (Check) 

XI Rink the following list of activities in ihe orrlf'r of iluir general help 
fulness to you (Place the figure ' 1” to the left of the iriuity which 
voii find must helpful "2 for the next cir) 

XII Cite sjiecific ctses where help on some itatlnng problem was received 
(Give examples) 

XJII His your tcatliing ever been made less cJfectivc because oi pool super- 
vision? 

XIV Cite specific instances where your work was rendered less effective 

\V In the instances referred to abtive (under XIIJ ind XIV) was it the 
supervisors (a) idea of what consiituies tearlung or (h) the super 
visory procedure used, or (f) was it the superMsor himself or herself 
ihit you objected to? (Check) 

XVI What do you consider to be the three most common mistakes made by 
supervisors in tlicir work with teachers? 

WII Have the supervisors always m<idL de ir to you (Cluck) 

XVIII What are some problems with which you have needed help and advice 
but have not received it? 

XIX Have you of joui own accord (own initiative) voluntarily sought aid 
from a supervisor? 

Their findings are summarized chiefly m three chapters namely 
chapters 5, 6, and 7 in the original study 

V The Supervisor s Most Frequent Mistakes as Seen by the Teachers 

VI Some Suggestions Made by Teachers for the Improvement of Super 

vision 

VII Summary of Findings 

A S Barr and Nels O Rcppcn “The Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision," 
JouTTial of Expenmental Education, Vol 4 (June, ig3&) pp 237 301 
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The report coniains many detailed evaluations ot supervision m these 
oeveral midwestern cities A brief excerpt from their conclusions is given 
below 

The teachers participating' in this investigation registered a considerable 
number ol complaints against the procedures of their supervisors fThsy criticized 
supervisors tor inadequate planning, for distracting the class work by interrup 
lions tor failure to share their just and proper responsibilities, for dealing with 
abstract and theoretical problems rather than ■with practical problems of class 
room nistruLTion, for promoting fad and set techniques, for being antagonistic 
toward the newer movements in education, for engaging in frequent and ap 
parenily purposeless changes in techniques and policies of instruction, and lor 
the absence of a consistent and well defined philosophy of education Teichers 
complained that supervisors criticize petty and unimportant details, and hence 
Upset them emotionally over trifles when presumably the general charactei of 
the work was satist.iLtory, they were accused of correcting the mistakes openlv 
HI the presence of ihe pupib, they are dogmatic tliev iniernipt the presentation 
of lessons with questions which have no point or are out of harmony with the 
particular stage of the discussion thus diverting the attention of the class from 
the point being developed, they ofler criticisnis on the bisis of "snap juilg 
ments" and inadequate observation of the work, and they claim all credit for 
good achievement The supervisor’s procedure was cued as the most frequent 
cause of objectionable supemsion, the supervisor's personality was sometimes 
the cause of friction, 'and the supervisor s idcis of what constituted good teaching 
was ihe difhculty least frequently mentioned 

g Tcachen wanted more help with the problems of teiching, diseipiine and 
’provisions for individual differences Weak teachers wanted more help with the 
problems of discipline strong teachers wanted more help with the problems of 
teaching Weik teachers were somewhat more criiieal of supervision than were 
the strong teachers Their criticisms, however, ahd the problems with which they 
wanted assistance, were as a rule poorly stated, vague, and less well defined than 
those of strong teachers beginning teachers submitted a somewhat larger num- 
ber of unsolved problems per teacher than did the more experienced tearhert, 
and they wanted more help with the problems of the rurntulum Senior high- 
sehool teachers who made up ai per cent of the loial number of teachers eo 
operating in the study contributed 29 per cent of the unioJved problems These 
and other data reproduced in this investigation seem to lend support to feeling 
that the supervisory service of the average high school is inadequate 

Somewhat less than half of the teachers could recdl specific instances m which 
their ivork had actually at one time or another been hampered by poor leader 
shipj^eak teachers who produced slightly more than iheir share of the instances 
of hampering supervision complained of fear of the supervisors, the lack of 
support in the handling of rases of discipline, and hampering administrative 
practices Strong teachers complained more frequently pf destructive and tactless 
criticism, interruptions of class work, failure to comment upon the work, and 
indifference General and speaal supervisors are charged more frequently than 
other supervisors with hampering the teachers’ work 

While teachers found much to cnticize in the practice of supervision, they 
cited two and one half times as many instances of helpful supervision as they 
did of objectionable supervision They sought and secured helpful supervision 
with the problems of teaching, disapline, cumculum, routine admin isiration, 
and individual differences Seventy-five per cent of the instances m which teach 
ers sought and secured helpful supervision fell into these hve categories Of the 
several types of supervisory activities they found classroom visitation and confer- 
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ence, demonstrations, visiting other teachers, teachers meetings, and professional 
reading the most helpful While differences were not great they found the expen 
mental study of the problems of teaching, participation in cumculiim construc- 
tion and supervisory bulletins the least helpful Strong teachers cited more 
instances of helpful supervision than did weak teachers Strong teachers placed 
relatively more emphasis upon scholasuc standard, inspiration problems of the 
curriculum, home relations, cxtra-cumcular activities and individual differences 
than did weak teachers Weak teachers were more concerned with teaching 
outlines and discipline Elcmcntarv junior high school, and senior high-school 
teachers all contrihu^ted almost the same proportion of instances of helpful 
supervision The instance'; of helpful supervision of junior and senior high- 
school teachers tend to fall into a few categories emphasizing methods of teach 
mg, problems of the curriculum, discipline and extracurricular activities, the 
instances of helpful supervision cued by elementary teachers distributed them- 
selves more uniformly over the entire list of inst'inces of helplul supervision 
When teachers weie asked to evaluate the several types of supervisory officials, 
no vLiy marked difference appeared in iheir piefcrcnces Ihcv credited the 
fewest insLancci of harmful supervision to the superintendent of schools, they 
also credited the lewest instances of helpful supervision to llu superintendent 
Superintendents did not as a rule have much contact with the teachers m the 
(itiLs included in this investigation, and their supervision w,is rated gennall^ 

IS the least valuible (»encrdl and special supervisors were endued with the most 
instances of bo»h helpful and harmful supervision When ilie teaclieis were 
asked to rank iheni with other supervisors special supervisors w-ere ranked 
second and general supervisors third While principals were found to be neither 
paiLitularly helpful nor harmful they were rated iiisc in gcnci il hdplul- 
ness Hcida of departments and assisiant sujieniutndtnts were given iiuliffeient 
ratings 

1 muted space does not pcinnit a tullci piescniation of ihc /imling of 
tliLst iiivcsLigations, but sufficient infonnaiion has piobably betn given 
to indicate the general worth wliilcncss oi sudi studies in the evalLi.itinn 
of supervision The teacher's aliitudt is alv/ays an important UcLoi 
in the plans designed for his improvement 

Anotiiei cvccliefit study of the adequacy of suj^ervisory leadeiship is 
that of Redit published by the Caliloinia biate Dcpaitment of Education 
\niong other items the teachers were asked to judge the efficiency of 
supeivisois in bringing aid lu the teachers in achieving with their pupils 
some of the new outcomes oi msiruciioii The teachers judgments as to 
the efficiency of supervisoiy officials iii bunging assistance with two 
specific illusti ations of new onu.omcs aie extracted fioin the total study 
and presented here as in the following tables 

Redit’s discussion is an excellent critical analysis and can be studied 
with profit Her general summary is of value here 

] A very large percentage of the teicher^ report supervisors giving needed 
help 

3 The bulk of needed supervisory help is appraised by the teachers as being 
construcUve 

2 B Edith E Redit ' Teachers Appraisal of Rural School Supervisors' Work in Call 
forma " Biilletm No i6 (Sacramento Calif State Department of Education, Novcmfaci 
‘5* *933) PP 
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These generalizations cannot be interpreted to mean however, that super 
vision, valuable as it is, has reached a stale of perfection In the data are reac 
tions to certain supervisors from which it may be implied that iheir help is far 
less than the teachers expect of them In some instances, the adverse criticism 
arises from the fact that some supervisors have too much to do to assist teachers 
as extensively as they are capable of doing under more favorable circumstances A 
very small group of the supervisors, henvever, are considered by their teachers to 
be unfit for the responsibilities intrusted to them, generally because of their per 
sonahties The balance of the supervisors have earned the teachers’ commenda 
tiuns for their assistance in facilitating the education of rural school children 


J'lLaCHEHS RIjSCTIONS with Rfs|*FCT to Till Usui AND V\IUI OF SliriRMSION 
FOR \lI)INr IN THE UnDI RSTANDINC Ol SOCIAL RFLATIONsIIII’S 


llttns of 

Supervisory Help 

Pti (mt of Df iignaitd 
txtent of Help 

Reported Usa^c 

Con 

1 able 

Mod 

itaie 

Litlle 

7 otal 

Used 

Not 

Used 

TvloI 

In cicating an cii\ iionment conducive 
lo a sonali/cd Ic lining siruaiton 

i^u 0 

25 0 

1 2 r»o 

IIMI 

719 

jG 1 

\00 

In pi'jviding course of study based 
upon vaUiililc social experiences 

S'-. 'i 

22 7 

21 9 

mo 1 

Hi 5 

1H5 

100 

In class orgim/atiun and manage 
menl 

',2 1 

257 

22 

100 

(11,4 

3i)S 

100 

In dcvclnping child centered activiiv 
jirogr ims 

11 « 

■^3 fi 

7 

mo 

713 

26 § 

lUO 1 

In intcpraiing piogram around Urge 
social studies unit 

^36 

2*1 2 

23 2 

mo 

7 ' 4 

2H7 

ino 1 

In establishing dub and auditorium 
aclivitics 

4 " 9 

>97 

39 1 

ItKl 

li 1 

5S0 

I (JO I 

In widening cxpciicnce thumgh imci 
school and inter commurulv ariivi 
tIL^ such as phy days 

■|'» 9 

22 5 

ai 6 

inn 

1 

70 7 

29 3 

100 

In using educative resources in the 
coinmunity 


=.|6 

3 " 7 

too 1 

56 1 

440 

lUU l 

In developing school as a cominuiiilv 
center 

|n e; 


7 

100 

'll 

,6 i; 

ion 1 

In chincter educiiinn 

47 ' 

■fo 6 

22 1 

100 

(j6 3 

33 B 

ino 1 


With respect to supervisory techniques used and supervisory helps given llu 
icactions of the large majority of the teichcrs indicate that most of the super 
visory means arc widely and effectively utilized by the supervisors Among the 
list are some in which further improvement is noticeably needed The teachers 
indicate that supervisors make less use of demonstrations by supervisors or by 
teachers than they do of other supervisory techniques Wherever the two types of 
demonstrations have been used, they are reported effective by almost all of the 
teachers Furthermore, although 85 per cent of the teachers indicate that super- 
visors eTicourage professional reading and study, less than half of this group 
indicate that the supervisors do so effectively 

The reactions of the teachers to the specific supervisory helps given by the 
supervisors disclose that the following activities should be more widely used than 
they are at present help in preparing children for school entrance through 
pre-school clinics assistance in dealing with the emotionally and socially malad 
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jusied, aid in euablishin^ satisfactory home and sdicxil relationships, help in 
establishing' club and auditorium activities, guidance in using educative resources 
in the community, aid in developing the school as a community center, guidance 
in remedial work with children ha\ing sensory or nervous disorders, and help in 
directing the specially talented 


VtACHiRs’ Rfactions WITH Resi I cr TO Tin Usage and Value of Supervision 
FOR Aiding in CuL-nvATioN of Haqits of Criiical Thinking 


Items of 

Per Cent of Dcst^nafi d 
Extent of Help 


Repot tt d 

Usage 

Supervisory Help 

C onstd- 
eiable 

Mod 

crate 

1 title 

Total 

Used 

Not 

Used 

I utal 

In providing a course of 
studv emphasizing tc 
quisiiKin of social l\ 
pcnences and attitudes 
rather than meie fac 
tual knowledge 

i 5 fl 1 

21 0 

210 

lUU 0 

790 

21 0 

100 

In organizing socialized 
class procedure to ilc 
mand critical ainivsis 
and judgment 

•I* 9 

305 

276 

100 

66 9 

33 > 

100 

In Leaching child tcch 
nir|ue of collecting 
clavsifving and inier- 
prcting mformatian 

■1 1 'i 

30 0 

*15 

ii>o 

70 1 

2Q Q 

100 

111 Tcarliing child lo cval 

II iLf Ills oun woik 

47 » 

31 (i 

21 1 

nil) 

71 


100 


In some of these cases the nature of the help should be given more thought 
b) ■lome supers isura This same point applies to the help given to teachers 
regarding the following items especially establishing health habits, remedial 
programs for physical defects, creating an environment rnnducive to socialized 
learning, organization of classwoik to obtain critical analysis and judgment, 
teaching the child to collect, classil), and interpret information, the techniques 
of the fine arts and developing plans for reinediil work 

AVhen the supervisors who need to give additional attention to the several 
points listed above have made the necessary improvement, the value of rural- 
school supervision will be further increased 

A rather large number of sfiidies ran be found in the literature of 
education reporting data on the effectiveness of various improvement 
devices 

aoHaniet Van Antuerp, Teachers* Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Supervisorv 
Activities ' Educational Method, Vol 15 (May, 1936) pp 441 ^^7 

W E Armstrong What Teachers Prefer m Supeivision' Educational Method, Vol 
15 (February 1936) pp ayo ayg 

C B Allen, Supervisoiy Devices Preferred by High School Principals,” Educational 
Method, Vol 15 (October, 1935), pp si *9 

J R Shannon, 'Teadicra Attitudes Toward Supervision, Educational Method, 
Vol 16 (October, 1936) pp g 14. 
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Methods inTolvuig the study of changes Ih teaching procedures 
Another means by which the effectiveness of supervision may be evaluated 
IS through the measurement of the changes brought about in the teaching 
of the teachers under supervision The improvement program functions 
eventually through the instrumentality of the teacher. Strange as it Inay 
seem, thcie are available in the literature of education few studies m 
which the activities of teachers are recorded before and after supervision 
One of the best illustrations of this type of appraisal is a study carried 
on by Brucckncr and Outright in the Minneapolis public schools to 
ascertain the changes in the tecliniques of teaching of reading brought 
about as a result of a supervisory program in reading After certain 
preliminary steps each teacher was asked 10 prepare lessons which he 
thought demonstrated his most effective types of work reading A careful 
record was made of the materials and types of activities carried on in 
these lessons through the use of blanks especially prepared for this pui 
pose Thus a record was obtained of the practices of each teacher prior 
IQ the supervisory program 

The first survey was followed by a series of special bulleiins on different 
phases of the teaching of reading on which the teachers wished help 
A senes of demonstration lessons for each grade was given on the types of 
reading not stressed according to the results of the first suivey The city 
was divided into districts, and all teachers were expected to attend these 
meetings There were model lessons in training pupils to select and 
evaluate what they read and to oiganirc what had been read Thesi 
lessons were taught by teachers who volunteered their services Many local 
mtctings were held by principals A number of reading specialists, sudi 
as Anderson and Boswell, were brought to the city by the tcacheis 
organizations to discuss different aspects of the problem, and the schools 
supplied themselves with the best available litciature on the subject 
There were numerous special demonstration lessons by teachers in indi- 
vidual buildings Special talks were given by members of the reseaicli 
department, and the attention of all the teachers within the system was 
focused on this problem during the period of special study 

After this period of training, a resurvey was made 111 which the scheme 
was repeated Teachers again taught fessons which they thought illus- 
trated their most effective types of work reading on which the principals, 
in turn, made their reports The jCSults of this investigation are also 


shown in the tahle on page ’7%% On the first survey, Bao lessons were 
reported and on the second 61,5 The table on page 788 contains .1 
distribution of the lessons with each of the reading objectives reported 
on both surveys The second column gives the number of lessons with 
specific objectives reported on the first survey, the third column contains 


’tL J Briieclner and Prudence Culright 'A Technique for 
Uciency of Supervision, Journal of Educational Research \o\ „ 
PP 


Mcasuiing the Ei- 
(December> 1927) 
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the same data tor the lesurvey, and the last two columns show the per 
cents of the total number of lessons in each survey The totals and pei 
cents are also given for each major ability 

An analysis of the table of page y88 shows that there were some inter- 
esting shilts m the teaching of reading in the interim between the surveys 
For example, in the first survey there were 178 lessons whose objective 
was one of those listed undei the heading, the "ability to locate material 
quickly (lA) " In the resurvey there were aoa lessons which had one of 
these objectives These totals were respectively sB 71 and 3* 3a per cent of 
the lessons reported Though the total number of lessons with this objec- 
tive remained almost the same, an analysis of the distributions for the 
specific abilities listed under this heading showed a considerable shift 
For example, the per cent of lessons on the "ability to skim" decreased 
from 16 45 to 10 72, lessons on the "ability to use an index' increased 
from 4 84 per cent to 8 64 per cent Other variations also can be noted 
There was a decrease in the numbei of lessons having as their objective 
the "ability to comprehend quickly what is lead” On the first suivey 
32 42 per cent of the lessons leported have this objective, on the resurvey, 
only 8 8 per cent This shift can be explained by an analysis of the data 
for the next two headings The number of lessons whose objectives were 
to develop the 'ability to select and evaluate material' increased from 
8 39 to 20 64 per cent, and tin lessons to develop the 'abilitv to oigani/e 
what IS lead,” from 23 23 to 32 96 pel cent of the total fhis shilt shows 
clcirly the elteel of the special demonstration lessons which weie given 
during the naming period Most of the lessons dining the peiiod oi 
demonslriiion were illtistralioiis of these special objertiv'es, because ol 
the rel itive small use of them lepoitcd in the first siiivey This change in 
emphasis may be consieleied a eliiect measure ol the elleetiveness of the 
siijiers isory progiaiii 

file rcmaindei of the table shows that there had been practicallj no 
other change The distribution of lessons on the objectives of oral leading 
were about the simc on both surveys Ihis ilso can be e\pl lined Ini iJic 
demonstration lessons in the tiaiiiing period did not touch oidl leading 

The information which has been collected does not give any evaluation 
of the improvement in the techniques ol teaching leading It mereJv 
shows the changes in objectives for the lessons the teachers taught after 
a period oi training 

fills technique also does not evaluate the efficiency ol the teaching 
Itself It merely gives a picture of what, in the judgment of the principal, 
were the major objectives of the lessons observed It does not show, for 
example, whether the teaching was skilfully done, whether the mateiial 
that was used to achieve the objective was well selected, or whether the 
pupils increased in ability under the training given Means can be 
developed which will make this information available, but it cannot 
be secured with the technitjui heir emjiloyed 
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A Comparison of the First and Sfcond SiravLis of Study of Reading 
Objectives in Minneapolis * 


Objectives tn Work Reading 

Number of 
Lessons Reported 

Per cent of 
Lessons Reported 

First 

survey 

Second 

survey 

Firjf 

jsriicy 

Second 

survey 

I 


3 

4 

< 

1 In nhich silenl reading predominates 

A Ability to locale material quhk'y requires 

1 Knowledge al and ability lo use an indei 

30 

54 

4 04 

a 64 

3 Ability to use a table of caoleota 

II 

37 

I 77 

4 32 

3 Ability to use the dictionary 

20 

II 

3 23 

I 76 

4 Ability ta use a library file 

I 

3 

16 

33 

5 Ability to use reference material 

10 

24 

] 6[ 

J 84 

6 Ability lo use maps tables, graphs 

4 

17 

65 

3 72 

7 Ability to skim 

loa 

67 

■ 0 45 

lo 73 

Total 

17a 


38 71 

32 

B Ability ta i.an\freAea(i quickly what is read re 
qmrrs 

a Ihe establishment of rhythmu and rapid 
e>e movement 

32 

3 

i 55 

32 

9 The elimination of Up reading and vucaluaitoo 

17 

3 

2 74 

48 

10 Acquiring a vocabulary of accurate meanings 

1.3 

4 & 

19 0B 

7 68 

II The habit of vigorous reading 

40 

a 

6 45 


Total 

301 

55 

33 43 

8 Bo 

C ibility to select and evaluate material needed 

12 Judging the validity of information 

3 

6 

3a 

96 

13 Choosing ideas from different sources which 
eMplain or supplement one another 

2 

9 

3 » 

1 44 

14 Disenvering different ideas in different source* 

15 Deciding whether a given question is answered 

9 

37 

1 45 

5 92 

16 Ability to aort essential and son essential 
statements 

17 Telling what qumtions are answered by ma 
Irnal 

4 

14 

II 

32 

6s 

2 zG 

1 7(1 

3 52 

xB Pmding the solulian of a problem , 

21 

44 

3 39 

7 04 

Total 1 

1 53 

jzg 

839 

2 D 64 

0 Ability to organize mhal u read 

19 Practice in picking out central ideas 

31 

30 

•1 00 

4 1 6 

20 Priictice in selecting mam (uptes 

S 4 

6g 

8 71 

II 04 

3 1 Practice in ouLliDing 

4 B 

99 

7 74 

15 84 

2 3 Practice in summaiiziog 

1 1 

13 

I 78 

1 gz 

Total 

■44 

206 

23 23 

jz g6 

L Ability ta remembrr nihat u read 

Practice in selecting things lo remember (see 
ability to organize) 

le 

I I 

I Gt 

1 76 

24 An understanding of the best way to memorize 

25 An understanding of the necessity for over 
learning 

36 Practice in remembermB 

i 

4 

97 

64 

Total 

16 

15 

a SB 

3 40 

F A knowledge oj the best sources of materials 

37 PniLlice m selecting the proper refereoce 
books Lo gam an answer 

I 

3 

16 

32 

Total 

I 

a 

16 

33 


* L J Brueckner and Prudence Culnghlj “A Technique for Neasunojr the Efficiency oi Supervision ’ 
Journal of Eduratronal Research, Vol |6 (December 1037) pp jaj-jjt 
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Objectives in Work Readme 

Number of 
Lessons Reported 

Per cent of 

Lessons Reported 

First 

survey 1 

Sermiii 

survey 

First 

survey 

Second 

survey 

I 

2 

J 

4 

S 

11 Oral rEBding 

A A knowledge of what makes oral reading effpftivt 

2H Pupils lormulale a slatpmcnl of lb« Qiiiiks 
which make oral^eadirg cHaclive 

29 PupiU discus'^ why ihe oral reading of ter- 
lain dirpctinns nr announcements was not 

I ffectwc 

jD CupiU [iraciicc La make iheir oral rending 
Bjorr cBeclivc 

1 

S 

1 

4 

iri 

I 19 

48 

64 


Total 

It 

7 

I 77 1 

[ 1 2 

U 

Ability la sc’crl material which is pertinent to a 
given oral reading situation 

Selecting and reading Lo the gruup material to 
prove a poinl under discussion 

2 


la 

16 


Total 

z 

I 

32 

16 

C 

Skitnming in pr'Paratton for oral reading 

33 Children discuss and illustrate the diderence 
between reading unfamiliar and familiar ina 
tenal 

1 


16 



Total 

1 


16 


D 

An understanding of the purpose to be served by 
the reading 

3j Pneticc m rc iding mitirial (n verti differ 
ml purposes 


3 


1 

1* 


Tcilal 




J* 

F 

Ahhly la reengnize and pronouwe all the words 
iH a selection 

Phonics 

ti Word analysis 

16 Drill an lists cf words cnmmonly mispro- 
nounced 

37 Using the dictionary 10 secure the correct 
pronunciation of a r urd 

1 

1 

7 1 

■ 

I b 

1 6 

j " 

3 - 

ifi 


Total 


3 

1 ij 

48 

F 

Ability to use the voice in a pleasing effective 
way 

18 The habit nf noimg Ihe effect of a pleasing 
voice upon an audience 

1 

I 


ifi 


Total 

1 

[ 


16 

n 

Ability to interpret the thought of a selection ac 
r uralely 

J9 Practice in reading selections to give diHerrni 
interpreLitions 



33 



Tolsl 

1 


J2 


H 

Proper attitude lirward an audience 

40 FracLice In reading announcements 

41 Practice in rpading directions for making 

a 


33 



42 Practice fn reading Informational material 
which the rest of the group wants to know 

3 


49 

33 


Total 

S 

2 

Si 

32 


Grand Total 

620 

625 

loc o 

lOQ 0 
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Tlie surve) did not niCc ine other desiiable outcomes adequately Fo. 
instance, no measurement was given of the increased knowledge which 
the teachers had acquired of available reading materials The reports 
showed that principals were almost unanimously of the opinion that 
the teaching of reading had greatly improved during the period of 
special study 

Surveys such as this can be devised for almost any subject and aspect 
of teaching It is one of the evidences that the superior may offer as to 
his effet tiveness as a supervisor 

Methods of evaluation involving the appraisal of documentary 
evidence Much evidence of the effectiveness of the Jeadciship m diffcient 
areas of responsibility can he found in school lecords and documents of 
one sort or another As a matter of fact one of the essential conditions 
for an effective program of evaluation will be found in the records kept 
by school systems To develop a piogiam of self-survey one must there- 
fore develop a compiehenstve system of records Much effort has already 
been expended upon developing records relating ro the pupils, teachers, 
and school finance Almost every school sysuin lias on file a variety of 
materials relating to the program of studies, the ciuiiculum, textbooks, 
supplies, and the library When properly studied, these all may vield 
valuable data on the character of the educational progiam and imjirove- 
ment activities Chapters VI to X contain a number of suggestions on 
the collection and use of such data Almost all phases of the piogiam 
may be so studied 

Judd's praposal foi riiore injounative sthool rcpofls In Judd 

proposed a sec of standards foi judging principals’ reports, a set which 
constituted a startling and stimulating departure from the traditional 
procedures both for reporting and for judging reports He first points 
out that the usual methods of reporting are steicotypcd and deal with 
factual trivialities This complacent routine repetition year after year of 
meaningless statistics of attendance, costs, supplies, about the same old 
curriculum, the same old methods of administering pupils, the same old 
nielhods of selecting teachers the nvimber and dates of faculty meetings 
the number of visits and conferences, bulletins, etc , is one of the most 
disastrous results of the worthy efforts of standardization The older 
standards based on formal statistics were necessary and valuable in an 
earlier day The result now is stagnation sinrc most schools judge them 
selves as good in comparison with a set of minimum essentials derived 
Irom the average and designed to secure at least this minimum for the 
poorest situations 

Judd then proposes four sample standards which Ik thinks would 

Alio see Dcrlla P Nccle), The Effects of Planned Supeninon on Teaching as 
ihown by Objective Analysis ot Classroom Activiiics £di/rat:on<if AdminfstTalion 
and Supervision, Vol 34 (May, iggB). pp 341 ^54 

’’3 Reavis, op ril , pp 134 137 
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result in the collection of evidences of an enlightened social theory, of 
dynamic attack, and of effective achievements Evidence of vitality and 
not of stagnation in the school program would appear His foui 
samples are 

From the principal of each secondary school applying for appro\al is required 
a report indicating some particular in which experimental modification has 
been undertaken during the jiast year in the curriculum, class organization, 
methods of dealing with the public or the pupil*! or in some othei phase of 
school work This report shall include a clear description of the plan of the 
experiment undertaken and an evaluation of the results obtained by the experi- 
ment 

Report SIX cases in which pupils showing signs of maladjustment in thui 
courses or in their general social relations were fully readjusted through special 
ittention given them by the srhool siaff Describe the w ly in which these cases 
were discovered the way in which ilicv were ircated, and present the evidence 
that the treatment was successful 

The principal of the school shall cause to be iransniiiiul to the inspector one 
or more statements from conimitiees ol the faculty with regard to plans wrhich 
thci have matured during the year for the culcivition in llit pupils of the school 
hiibtis of reading or independent effort wholly outside the assignments of anv 
course Lists of books read or of lonstriutivc aciiMtics undcrL.iken or of ex 
cuisions orgaiii/ed ind earned to successful compklion sliould be submitted as a 
part of each sratcnicnf 

The principil shill gise an account of tlu kinds nl po])ul luon wliith sur- 
louiids the stlioo], the kinds of positions to which graduates of the school go the 
a\ iil.ibk resouKcs of the conimuniiv for ihc suppini ol sdiools \gninM the 
backgiound o( ihe fou going statements, the pimnpil shall give a dtscriptinn 
of the curiKuluui admintstcicd bv the school, describing the rc isons foi each 
course included 

Foi some reascjn this vital and cnligliitned nttark on tiic piotctlure of 
evaluating, and ihcieby impioving adiiunisuntinn anil siipciMsioii has 
not vt L had much effect on jjiacticc in gcncial Theu aiL, of cnuise, 
promising exccjitions Pciliaps it is loo lai in ad met of ciiiient thinking 
Perhaps it would rccjiuic too gieal cfloi t to iiiulcrsLaiid the nature of 
education and to do something about it In any event the writers com 
mend u to the aLtciition ol supervisois as one of the most valuable and 
provocative suggestions loi giowth yet to appear in this field 

The use of ciiteria foi evaluating iht effeclivenes\ of Ihc school'! 
piogiam and impuwenicnt acttvihes Wt have lelciied frequently in 
other chapters ol this book to the use of critciia in evaluating various 
aspects of the educational piogram of the school hueh criteria may also 
be developed and applied to the impiovemcnt program Superintendent 
Falk has proposed the following shoit list of questions which may be 
taken to imply certain geneial categories for evaluating the program for 
the improvement of instructional seivices 

3* C H Judd New Standards for Secondary Schools” Journal of National Educa- 
fioii 4s5ociatwn, Veil 2 ^ (May, 1931 ) pp *4' *42 

‘ 'Philip H Falk, Foimulating a Comprehensue ruigiam of Evaluation for a 
School ^eii loi Lilt General Iraprovemeni of Instructional Service' in the Procecdtngs 
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j Does school practice reflect more accurately the accepted school philoso^ 
phy’ 

j What evidences exist of professional growth of the stall? 

3 How does pupil reaction to the instructional program compare with dial 
of a year ago? 

4 What Stride's have been made iii ilic cuinculum and course ot study dur 
ing the past year? 

5 Can we justify more of our extracurricular activities as educationally 
sound than we could a year ago? 

6 What growth is evidenced in teiiiis of quintity and quality in so far as 
the use oi the library is concerned? 

7 To what extent is the guidance piogiain functioning? 

0 What kinds of classroom activities are carried on? 

9 To what extent are community and environmental resomces utilized’ 

10 Are appropriate textbooks and other instructional materials provided and 
Utilized eftectively? 

1 1 What methods of appraisal are utilized? 

iSupenntendenc Falks criteria arc stated at least in part m terms of 
the changes dcsiied in the improvement piogram Other criteria will 
be found in Chapters VI through X 

SLcr/ov 5 

METHODS INVOIVING THE APPRAISAL OF THE PERSONNEL 

Methods of appraising the personnel Wc have discussed in the pre 
reding sections ol this chapter a number of appi caches lo the evaluation 
oi Lducaiional Icadeiship Leadership m school edueaiion is a veiy com- 
plex activity and us evaluation equally complex One final appioaeh to 
evaluation, especially to evaluation of the seltsuivey type, is the appraisal 
that can be made of the personnel, similar to those contained m recent 
supervisory rating scales and question lists These evaluations mav itliie 
to the qualities of the person essential to efleetive leadership, piinciples 
of behavior governing effcctne human engineering aicas of responsi- 
bility, and the mental prerequisites to the suceessful discharge of these 
1 LspoDsibilities The work in this aiea has iioi piogrcssed to the same 
point that It has in the aitas of teacher and pupil evaluation, but im- 
portant beginnings have been made (i) in developing lating devices, 
and (2) in developing evaluative criteria of one sou or another Following 
the pattern set by teacher-rating much of the early effoi t in thi? area was 
expended in the desclopment of rating devices 'J® 


Ilf the Ninth Anninl Coiifeitnce for Administratis e OlTircrs of I'lililic and Private 
Srhools Vol 3 I:.valuali}ig the Work of the School (Chicago Universiiy of Chicago 
Press, 1940) pp iBr, 202 

BQ S A Courtis PossibiliLies and Potcnlialilics in Measuring the AVork of a Pnnci 
p'll " American School Bnaid Journal, Vol 73 (December, 1926), pp 3730, 135136 139 
Katherine Taylor Cranor, A Self Scoring Card for Supervisors as an Aid to Efficiency 
in School Work ' Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol 7 (February, 1921) 
p]) 91 102 
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Towner^’' in a questionnaire study of the foimal rating of elemeiiLary 
principals in fifty-eight cities with a population of from fift) to one 
bundled thousand and fifty-nine cities with a population of over one 
bundled thousand found that twenty-two cities employed rating blanks 
foi the rating of elementary school principals The ratings were most 
frequently made by the supeiintendent of schools, an assistant supei- 
intendent, or the district principal or supcrvisoi Though the latmgs 
were most frequently made for such administrative pui poses as supplying 
a basis for piomotiohs, demotions, salaiy ineieases, dismissals, and the 
like, they were sometimes employed as a basis foi self-evaluation and 
supervision of the principal’s work The ehief advantage reported foi 
the use of such blanks was the stimulation thdt they offered lor piofes 
sional growth, the most frequently mentioned disadvantage was that the 
use of such blanks created undesiiable attitudes on the part ol principals 
The autlioi (omts to the following condusions 


Frank W Huliljiul the I’nnripal as a Sii|xniM)i Jouituil of I (lutnUi>iuil Md/tud 
Vdl H (June igan) pp piti |yi| 

G H Kcllev, l>|jes of SupuMsors I Haw Knoun School Jtod'd Jonuuil Vul 5H 
(June 19^4) pp 5ifT 

S G Ruh Rniing of I'niicipals and Supirinicndenis idurdOtni Vul 4s p|j 
49(1 5(K1 

William T Lgii(;sIiore ind Ronloc V Grama Lvaluaiing ila SnjniMsinn ul lIil 
L icmciuary Piiiicipal School E\ecultv(s Mai'azttte, VoJ 151 fJinmiN pp 

S01-20J, 230 

John W L)da, A Self Racing Scale (or Siipcivisuis Cnllr\'t luitrnnl, ViA a 

(Mi> igqi) p ir,i 

Worth NlLCUire 1 he Rvtuig ol ritmtnlar) School I’limipils in Sci up, The 
Lle.jnei\inr\ Srhonl Pntutltalihifi, tourth Yntrbooh ol ilie DppniniLnt ol Vlanintary 
School rnncipah (Wasluiiirlou DC Naiiunal tilucaiion AssotJiiion ly^r,) pp 424 
147 

ScepliLii G Rich J he Riling of Principals uul Supei inlcnilcuis /diuMfnni Vol 
42 (April, igaa) pp jgO 1^00 

P R Spencer, A High School Priiii-ipal s Self Rating Laid School Review, Vol 
JO (April 1922) pp 2()H 27!) 

Gcoigc D la>loi li,\aliiiimg ilic Principals Piogram The Primipal and 'lu/ui 
viuon lenlh ytaibooh ol ilie DcparinieiU of Llcmciuaiy Srhuol Princip ils (V\ jshmg 
ton DC, N Uioiial tduLiiion Association 1930) pp 559 

I aylor S Joseph, Some Deurablc 1 rails o( the Supervisor, Educational Adininn 
tration and Superoiston Vol g (January, >9^3) pp 1 H 

L W liegs, lliL RiLing of Piiiicipals Ameman School Ronrd Joiiinai, Vol 72 
(March igati) pp 13 15 144 

l-iank C luiitan A SclfR.i(iii^ Store Card loi Scconduiy School I'micipaJi 
Jourjial of Educational Research, Vol H (Noveiiihei , lyaj) pp 335 345 

Ralph 1 Uiulcihill Eaimarks of a Good Principal/ School I xtcuhvts Magaziiu 
Vol 51 (December 1931) pp >56 ir,7, iHo 

Charles W Waddell, Some Griteiia of Piogressivencss for Eleineiuary Scliool Princi 
pals,’ Elementary School Journal, \ol aB (\piil, 192^) pp bob bug 

S E Weber, 'Rating Teachers and Principals to Improve Then Seivicc, American 
School Board Journal, Vol Bo (April, 1930) pp 47 jg 

William L Wrinkle, Ihe Improvement of Supervision' tdumlional Aduiinistration 
and Supervision, Vol ih (December 1930) pp 041 64(1 

0 ’ Earl M lounii 1 he Furnial Rating of Element iry School Piincipals tie 
mentary School Journal, Vol 33 (June 1935), pp 735 74 ^ 
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1 Becauiie dI the value of a rating blank in setting standards and promoting 
selE-analy.us and self-improvement in principals and because of its indirect 
effect on instruction, the formation of an adequate rating blank for 
principals should receive careful consideration in all school systems 

2 Little material has appeared in print on the subject of the rating of ele- 
mentary-school principals There arc, however, numerous studies of prin- 
cipals and of the pnncipalship which will prove valuable in the formation 
of a racing blank 

\ The rating of principals on blanks especially designed for that purpose is 
a procedure in use in only one city of the group vvith populations of 
fifty to one hundred thousand and is practised in but few cities vsath 
populations of more than one hundred thousand 

1 The blanks in use for rating principals have generally been formulated 
by the superintendent’s office or by the superintendent's office in conjunc 
lioii With the principals 

5 Superintendents, assistant superintendents, district superintendents, and 
district principals are the officers most commonly performing the act of 
rating 

6 Ratings are used in a variety of ways and for a number of purposes, both 
•ulministrative and supervisory 

7 The practice of rating principals on blanks made for the purpose of rating 
ttachfrs is slightly more common ilnn the practice of rating pnncipils 
on blanks designed especially for the rating of principals 

H L(cmentar\-school pnnupals and high school principals are coinmunly 
nted on the same blink 

() The number of contemphted revisions of blanks, the length of time th ii 
riling plans have been in openiion md the number of cities which hive 
ibuuloned formal rating plans lead to the conclusion thit the rating ol 
principals has proved rather sitisfictory whether the rating is clone on 
a teachers racing blank or on .i special blank 

10 Among the large number of values assigned to rating blinks for clcnitn- 
tary school principtls school ofhci ds would place at the lop of the list 
tiu suniuldLion tuwvrd professional growth ami increased efficiency and 
the setting of standards by vshith a principals work may be judged 

11 Chief among the disadsantigts assigned lo iJic fomial rating of principals 
school officials list the creation of undesirable altitudes on the part of 
die pnncipils 

w School offidals of systems basing special raung blinks for principals aic 
more or less agreed that these rating arc too subjective 

13 In cities vvhich do not formally rale principals visitation, loiiLaLLs ind 
conferences commonly foim the basis for cleLermimng the eflicicncy ol 
piincipals 

A summary of suggestions made by teachers to principals on what to 
do and how to act in relationships with teachers Those in position of 
leadership can secure many valuable suggestions from those whom they 
would assist Simpson, with the assistance of a group of elementary and 
secondary-school teachers, presents the following list of suggestions re- 
lating to what to do and how to act in relationships with teachers in a 
school reading-improvement program 

as Ray H Simpson, leacheis Offer Suggesnoiis In Principals Educational Ad 
ministratton and Supervuion, Vol 50 (December, 1944), pp 560 565 
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1 Do not announce in a faculty meeting ' We arc going to study reading 
because 1 feel that we need that most this year ' 

2 Do not make hard and fast plans 'without giving weight to the ideas of 
those who will be most concerned m carrying them out— the teachers and 
learners 

3 Emphasize with the teachers the need to have a wide variety of methods 
and approaches A method that is excellent in one situation may be very 
poor in another 

4 Emphasize the lenintive nature of longtime plans 

5 Show teachers that you are \iially interested m what they are doing 

6 Never directly rtprove a teacher before another teacher 

7 Ne\er tell a teacher he has to teach by a certain method or use certain 
specific approaches to learning 

8 Du not encourage the use of questionable motivation devices such as 
fears and threats, to enlist the help of teichets nr pupils 

g Do not tell teachers wliat to do, but ask diem to help you make plans to 
meet the reading needs m your school 

10 Do not try to push the program too rapidly 

11 A\oid being a dictator 

la Confer with members of the faculty and respect their opinions 

1-1 Speik to teachers pleasantly 

ij Encourage each leather lo study the reading problems of himself and 
the le.irncrs with uhom lie works so thil he imiy meet thtm mnic cl 
lectively 

15 Make *nTangc‘iiicuts wuh teachers to invite sonic outside specialists to 
come in and work with them in aincking reading problems 

16 Encourage teachers who have little confidence in thiir abilities to make 
progress 

17 Fiicourage teachers to go at changes gradually so that they may get the 
feel of changes rather than jump into a sea of confusion 

iB Make your practices democratic always 

19 Keep in miiid basic cluractcnsucs of human beings Be sympathetic and 
understanding of the opinions of others 

20 Do not Lumpel the teaching group to enter into suth a program If die 
teachers have to be forced into a program, u indicates that some program 
priming is necessary 

21 Do not make the reading program an imposiiion on tcachrrs as far as 
work schedule is concerned 

22 Lead your faculty to set up a senes of professional meetings dealing with 
di^ reading program 

23 In supervisory work ask questions, quesuons, questions— and don’t pretend 
to know all the answcrsl 

24 Feel free to depend greatly upon your skilled "reading teachers to lead 
in faculty meetings 

25 Do not dictate problems to the teacher, but give the teacher and children 
freedom to set up problems that best meet the needs of the children as 
individuals and as a group in that school or community 

26 Remind teachers that the first principle is to begin with the child where 
he IS and to help him move along happily and at his own level 

27 Encourage the teachers to develop child participation in deciding prob- 
lems and in setting up steps (or their attainment 

Evaluating the work of the supervisor The illustration given above 
IS in tht area of principal evaluation The supervisor's work may be 
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judged in a like manner The litciaiuic of this problem up to i93* 
well summarized in the Fourth Yenrbooh of the Department of Supei- 
visors and Directors of Instruction entitled The Evaluation of 
Supenjision Although this yearbook is now some years old, it contains 
much valuable material It coniains, too, what is probably the most 
elabuiaic check-list yet devised for supervisory self-appraisal It is accom- 
panied here by selected paragraphs from the discussion 

The possibdity of intelligent analysis by the supervisor of himself and his 
work IS dependent upon a satisfactory appraisal of the activities and results ol 
supervision Scientific investigation is slouly contributing objective evidence 
which will furnish a valid bisis for judging ones own work Until such Lime 
as there is a sufficient accumulation of facts as to what constitutes supervision 
and what activities bring most desirable results, we can only experiment with 
rating scales and check-lists as a means of improving supervisory service Such 
experiment is justifiable however 

A ChFCK I 1ST FOR \nA1 V/INC SUPFRVIIJORY SERVICF 

Ge?ieial Explanation 

riie use of a check list is suggested as a means of analyzing and evaluating 
ont s own work with a view to appriising and improving it A checklist 15 sug 
gesied rather than a more formal nting scale because the committee feels that 
present knowledge of the wiys and means of supervision and of results obtained 
IS too meager to warrant the use of my measure which might presume to be 
precise and final The elicck-list suggested is not in any sense an instrument of 
measurement it is intended to be used for diignovtic purposes The result of this 
self analysis should be to discover whit is being accomplished and to identify 
those activities and characteristics which ire functioning aciu.illy to Iiiciluate 
learning in children ind teachers 

Ihe criteria discussed elscvsbcre in tins work have been closely followed in the 
construction ol the list 

Ihc unit school situation with Us needs and with ihe philosophy which die 
tates Us policy, must be taken into consideration when building a chcck-list 
Consequently, the check list which follows is suggestive only of what can be 
done It IS not intended or designed to fit all situations It is to be hoped that 
It will serve as a guide for coiisiruciing other lists that will fit a local situation 
and that check-lists so constructed will be used experimentally to determine the 
value whuh can be derived from ihcir use 

The activities listed are those which the committee has agreed upon as being 
in the supervisor s province These aciiviiies are being used by supervisors in 
the field Their lelative or even ultimate importance has yet to be determined 
In fact future investigation may necessitate leaving out items now included 
Again, the check list, properly used, should help to determine that 

It IS felt that the results which a supervisor achieves arc the best indication 
of the effectiveness of his work Consequently, these are considered first The list 
of personal traits is purposely brief No one can question the desirability of a 
supervisor s possessing as many admirable personal qualities as possible The 
difficulty lies in arriving at any common agreement as to the selection of char 

B8 Clifford Woody and others, The Etfaluation of Supervision, Fourth Yearbook of 
[he Department of Supervisors and Directors of InstrucUon (Washington, DC, Na 
tional Education Association, 1931), pp 97. 101 107 
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acte'iaticE, the definition of temis, or the significance of any given trut in 
producing results 

No attempt is made to weight the various elements It is felt that ■weighting 
would be justified only if evidence were available as to the relative importance 
of the Items enumerated Moreover, since the checklist is to be used for self- 
analysis rather than for rating, it seems possible to realize the purpose without 
weighting the elements 

No provision has been made for a final accounting A summary is possible, 
such as the one which Kyte and Howe*® have used in their diagnostic rating 
scale for teachers Al^ter underscoring the items according to the three degrees 
mentioned, a general conclusion can be made below average, average supcnoi 

Each item is followed by three descriptive terms which suggest three digrees 
nf achievement The explanation which follows each item should be read before 
itLcmpting to determine whicfi degree one has attained 

Chech /or St/f Analysis 

I Re<!ults of the SufiervisoCs Adivities 
A Effect on Pupils 

1 Initiative (lacking, moderate marked) 

Children are grovsing in ability to minale woith while activities 

2 Responsibility (careless, passive, careful) 

Childicn are developing ability and willingness lo issume rcspuiisi 
biliLy for the successlul outcome of school artivitiBs 

3 Methods of study ind woik (inefficient ouhinry cfficjpnt) 

Tlicrc is growth in ability to see problems in life situations in abil 
ity to phn and cirrv out the solution of these pioblems md in the 
ibility to generalize ind transfer solutions 

4 Use 111 leisure (inferior, average superior) 

There is a growing iciidcncy lor the children of the cunimunity lu 
make wise use of ihcir leisure iime the e is a den ease in aimless 
activity and an increase in wholesome enterprises for out of school 
hours 

5 Hcilth habits (larcless, moderate careful) 

Children ire acquiring those Inbils winch produce and nninlAin 
good health 

6 Achicscmcnt in the Three Rs (inlerior, avci igi supciior) 
Children displiy saiisfactoiy achiiscnient in reading writing, aiith 
metic langu ige and spelling 

B Effect on Teachers 

1 Understanding ol child nature (little passible superior) 

The supervisor guides his leichers to i more adequate knowledge 
and better underst inding of child natuie in the light of the contri 
butions of science in the fields of biology psychology, and sociology 

a Understanding of human relations (little passable superior) 

The teachers are growing in their ability to recognize and respect 
rhe personalities of other people, particularly children 

3 Understanding of educaiional values (little, passable, superior) 

The supervisor guides Ins teachers in acquiring a knowledge and 
understanding of the higer issues in education He is concerned 

■If Howe Kyle Diagnostic Rating Card Can he ohiained from C C Kvlc UnivciMiy 
of California, Berkeley, California 
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with vital problems of child welfare and leads his teadien to a 
keener interest m current educational problems and to a scientific 
attitude toward their profession 

4 Recognition and diagnosis of teaching difficulties (weak, limited 
skilful) 

The supervisor helps his teachers to recognize the difficulties which 
daily confront tliem Teachers are learning how to evaluate and 
diagnose difficulties 

5 Techniques for solving teaching problems (ineffective, ordinary, 
effective) 

The supervisor stimulates his teachers to organize try out techniques 
for problemsolving and to report and evaluate the results of such 
procedures 

6 Improvement m technique of classroom instruction (little passable, 
marked) 

'I he supervisor directs icachers toward acquiring control over teach- 
ing method He sees that his teachers acquire intelligent under- 
standing of approved methods 

7 Use of materials and equipment (questionable, limited effectual) 
The teachers are skilful in the choice and use of instructional ma- 
terials They are in possession of the means of evaluating these 

8 Management of routine matters (weak, moderate, skilful) 

The scfiool room machinery runs smoothly The attention given it 
15 reduced to a minimum while a high degree of efficiency js main- 
tained 

9 Teacher participation (little, limited, considerable) 

There is a spirit of cooperation among teachers, supervisors and 
principals, and the teaching force shows a maximum of activity in 
conferences, meetings, curriculum construction educational pio- 
grams, community affairs 

10 Voluntary requests for supervisory assistance (infiequent, limited, 
frequent) 

The supervisor develops among teachers the ability to make intelli- 
gent requests for supervisory assistance 

C Effect on Commuiiit) 

1 Interest in school (weak mild, hearty) 

The supervisor helps to maintain interest by keeping the com 
munity informed concerning the acuviiiea and objectives of the 
school 

2 Appraisal of school (lacking passive, discriminating) 

The criticism of school activities is inlelligent and constructive 

3 Readiness to support and improve schools (hindering, p issue, 
marked) 

The community is ready, after intelligent study of ihe situation, to 
furnish necessary and sensible support, financial and otherwise 

4 Cooperation with school officials (little, acceptable, considerable) 
There is a spirit of cooperation between the school and the com 
munity 

D Effect on Supervisor 

1 Self-appraisal (uncritical, ordinary, critical) 

The supervisor is able to make valid self-cnticism and profit by it 
j Creative effori (lacking, moderate, marked) 
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The supcmsor lecognizc^ and encourages creati\c clforL among liis 
co-workers and makes a contribution himself to the progress of edu- 
cation and child welfare 

3 Amount of cooperation (msuRicient, moderate considerable) 

The supervisor makes use of every opportunity to cooperate with 
administrators and teachers, ind with members of the community 
where such cooperation means improvement in learning conditions 

4 Niturc of cooperation (weak, commonplace, hearty) 

The supervisor displays unusual ability to get along with diildren, 
teachers administrators and people in the community He is ac- 
tively cooperative and is sincere and open minded in his dealings 
with others 

II Svpertnsory Actnnties 

A Supervisory Planning (meager commonpIaLc extensive) 

The supervisor has a well organized plan of action This plan is com- 
prehensive and forward looking, and is arrived at after a careful survey 
of the local situation and its needs, both present and future It is based 
on the philosophy of education accepted and upon modern principles 
of education It is a cooperative endeavor the result of consultation 
With the eniire supervisory administrative and icachmg force 
B Observation of CKissroom Situations (indefinite passable, definite) 

Visits are planned with a definite purpose in mind The supervisor dis- 
plays skill in the evaluation of both pupil and teacher activity and in 
his ability to use this evaluation as a basis for constructive help in the 
improvement of learning conditions 
C Individual Conferences (destructive passable constructive) 

The supervisor organizes his conferences around a central purpose He 
has an intelligent understanding of ajiproved methods and materials 
and IS capable of analyzing an observed siiuation and of discussing it 
with others He endeavors to get the teachers point of view and in 
stimulate him in anal)zing his own problems and suggest ng their solu 
non There is a spirit of coopcr.iiion present and a maximum of par 
ticipatinn on the part of the leuher The conference is marked h> 
satisfactory results apparent to both teacher and supervisor 
D Teachers’ Meetings (valueless ordinary, viluable) 

The supervisor holds frequent meetings to provide instruction in and 
discussion of pertinent vitil problems He is skilful in the technique 
of conducting meetings and of planning meetings to serve various ends 
An essential feature of these meetings is a healthy spirit of cooperation 
and a generous amount of discussion in which those present participate 
E Supervisory Bulletin (useless limited, useful) 

Bulletins are sent out w'hen needed to serve some useful purpose 
There is a careful check-up to determine the effectiveness of the bulle 
tins Teachers are given instruction in the filing of this material so thas 
Its maximum value may be realized 
F Curriculum Construction (doubtful, ordinary, thorough) 

The supervisor is a well informed student of current methods of cur- 
riculum construction He iniCiaCes or cooperates m the making, revising, 
and interpreting of the course of study The results of his work are 
evaluated and recognized as an outstanding achievement 
G Research (little, average, considerable) 

The supervisor knows and observes the principles of saentific method 
He gives some Lime to experimentation and research and directs othen 
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In similar activiues He encourages the scienLihc attitude in hiS teach- 
ers He keeps in touch with the research being done elsewhere and is 
trained in interpretation of the results of experimentation 
H Use of Tests and Measurements (ineffectual, helpful, effecUvc) 

The supervisor knows the field of measurement, the usefulness of stand- 
ard tests and their limitations He uses these instruments chiefly for 
diagnostic purposes 

I Use of Demonstration Lessons (ineffective, commonplace, effective) 

Demonstration lessons are carefully planned and followed by profitable 
discussion The supervisor notes observable effects in subsequent class- 
room performance 

J I'lOMSion for Profession d Study (inadequate moderate adequate) 

riiL supervisor encourages his teachers to take advantage of oppor- 
tuniLics for further training when such training seems advisable 
K Coojicration with Principals in Supervision (little, limited, considerable) 
The supervisor works in cooperation wuh the principals in regard to 
supervisory service 

L Keeping of Supervisory Records (inefficient ordinary, effinenr) 

The supervisor keeps an adequate recoid of his plan of work and the 
activities utilized in carrying it out He provides for the collection and 
filing ol all data significant to a continuous growth program for teach- 
ers and children The amount of time devoted to keeping records does 
not infringe upon the time which should be spent m more important 
(unctions 

M Use of Supervisory Records (inadequate passible thorough) 

The supervisor makes use ol these records in aiding teachers in apprais- 
ing his own work and in revising his plans to meet the situation more 
adequately 

N Appraisal of iupenisory Aciniiies (little mild, considerable) 

The supervisoi studies carefully the activities in which he engages in 
order to find out their value and relative importance This close analy 
SIS lesulis in some objective evidence 

111 7 fn Sul)(‘ivi\or 

V Persomlity 

1 Intelligence (inferior average superior) 

2 Leadership (lacking, passive, pow'erful) 

y Creative ability (lacking, moderate, marked) 

4 Poise (unstable, balanced, confident) 

5 Tact (blunt, frank diplomatic) 

6 Sympathy (cold moderate considerate) 

7 Personal appearance (careless, ordinary, particular) 

fl Breadth ol interest (narrow, limited, w'ldc) 

g Attitude Coward life (pessimistic, passive, optimistic) 
lo Abil ty in public speaking (inferior, average, superior) 

B General Preparation (meager, passable, extensive) 

The supervisor has a liberal education in fields outside that of super- 
vision He reads current publications covering a wide range of inter- 
ests— books of travel biography, current developments, and general 
literature He has traveled widely and has acquired various experiences 
which give him a rich background upon which to draw 
C Professional Preparation (me^er, adequate, extensive) 

The supervisor has had superior professional preparation and has taken 
courses in general and educational psychology, curriculum construction, 
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tests and iiiLdiurLiiiLnts supt.rMsion and ddnnnii^trdtioiL He iLddh pro- 
fessional nidg^azincs and current professional public itions, and keeps in 
touch with important researches 
D Prolesjjional Expciiemc (inadequaie, moderate, extensive) 

The supervisor has Iiad much successful experience in leaeliinf^ and in 
directin[j others, oi possesses that unusual ability' which, when ade 
quately developed, makes extensive experience unnecessary 

Although the list given above is now sonie years old, it is still good 

Characteristics of a good superintendent of schools Little has been 
done in the development of formal rating scales toi evaluating the work 
of the superintendent of schools, but much has been wntten on the 
characteristics of a gcxjcl sujjLriiiLciidi iii A biiet checklist summaiizing 
ccitain characteristics of a good supei intendent is repiodueed below 

1 He works with hjs principals, superMsors ind teachers in developing a 
curriculum that uses community resmiicrv wnd prepares students to lakf 
their pi ices in the indusirial acliviues of iht (ommurity 

2 He meets with representative gioiips in the commuiuiv or with dieir ofli 
cers m order to study the probleuis of voting people and to dciermmc 
ways m vvliieh diesc oiganizaiions can aid m an enliiged out ol school 
(dutaiionil program 

^ He melts widi eniinnitlees ui piiiuipils, supervisuis, and letcliers Lu slud) 
rurnculuni ollcrings and to m iki jdjusuneiiis iliat appe ii to be needed 
in die light of euiniimmiy cultural and vot nional siandirds and re 
(|uircnicrus 

4 Hl keep, in tlose coiii.ui with the school vornional service counselors 
acLivuies which aie designed (a) to amicipaie the needs of loeil home 
owners, housewives, and business tnd industri d concerns and (/i) to dc 
lerniinc. the abditics and apiitucles ol boys and gnls, ind to help obtain 
the type of part time oi lull time work m whuli they i m be of greatest 
seiviee to the euinmunity and in wliuh they ire mosi likely to succeed 

5 He serves on the public reiatiun coininULces of sueh urganuations as the 
hoy Scouts of America or die Campfne Girls 

6 He maintains coiUaci with the tivie retieUional coiimiiiLee and with 
young peoples social commiUces ol local churches 

7 He Loojieratcs with and helps the public librarian and the public library 
board in the work of guiding the iculing mieresLs ol boys and gills 

8 He maintains close coiuul widi the tiiunly cgricukural agent and the 
vocational agriculture teacher in ihc school svsLcni in their work of 
guiding the activities ol pupils who are transferietl from tt/wnship schools 
to the city schools under his supervision 

9 He concerns himself with the problems of seliool ehiidien w'ho come be 
fore the juvenile court or the welfare bo irds and agencies 

10 He identifies himself with the Ihirent Feacher Assoeiation and gives as- 
sistance to parents who are trying to solve problems which relate to the 
activities of their children 

Although the list presented above is by no means complete, it should 
suggest what may be done in tliesc areas 1 he writers beJicvt that such 

o R n Weivci Check 1 i.st Showing How to Idcnlifv a Supermiendent of Educa 
lion S(Hool Executive, VoJ 6z (June, 1943). p 38 
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listSi should be particularly helpful in self-surveys and as a stimulus to 
better leadership 

Chapter summary It has been die purpose of this chapter to discuss 
the means of evaluating the effectiveness of the leadership provided in 
school education The profession has long since become accustomed to 
the fact that the pioducts of instruction should be more or less sys- 
tematically evaluated as a means of improving instructional services The 
basic concept underlying the presentation in this chapter is that a similai 
approach should be made to die evaluation of educational leadership 

Evaluation may be undertaken for many purposes, but wc have cm 
phasized the importance of the ^elf-survey as a means of improving th( 
leadership and as a stimulus to continued growth in service In discussing 
the problems oi evaluation five approaches have been considered (i) 
methods of evaluation involving counting devices, (2) methods of evalu 
ation involving the measurement of pupil growth and achievement (g) 
methods of evaluation involving the appraisal of important factors con 
ditioning pupil growth, (4) methods of evaluation involving the ap- 
praisal of the program developed for the improvement of the instiiic- 
tirmal services of the school, and (5) methods of evaluation involving th( 
appraisal of the personnel These several approaches all have value in 
inipuiving the (ducational service of the modern school and the program 
designed for the improvement of thest services 

Discussion Quisiions 

One of the very best unvs to study supervision is to studv it in operation It is 
possible in many communities to secure the cooperation of principals learhers 
Bupenntendents, special supervisors and other members of the school com 
mimit) in planning and eviluating panitular programs of supervision To 
make suth evaluaiions practicable they should extend over a period of at least 
one school year and preferably over two or three )car5 In order to ev, dilate the 
cficeiis eness of the supervisory progrim the various instruments emplovcd m 
the collection of data will need to be applied it bnih the beginning and the 
end of the school year The means by which such evaluations may be made arc 
set forth in this chapter 

1 New studies of the value of supervision appear from lime lo time in the 
liter mire Prepare a critical analysis of one of these recent investigations 
iiuluating Its adequacy as to method and resulls 

2 Examine a number of recent school surveys and prepare a critical analysis 
of the method of evaluation employed Prepare a short question list that 
the superintendent might use in a self survey 

3 Leadership is sometimes evaluated in terms of the qualities of the person 
providing tlie leadership What qualities do you consider most essential 
to effective leadership? 

4 When asked if and why supervisors should be rated, teachers sometimes 
reply 'Yes, because teachers are rated ’ Tell why this answer is or is not 
correct 

5 Make a summary list of the chief weaknesses and die chief values of 
the teachers evaluation of supervision 
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6. The writers have emphau/ed in this Lhapter the impoilancc of the self- 
survey How may this become an instrument for the improvement of the 
leadership and continued growth in service? 

7 Show clearly how scrutiny of a supervisors plan or of a superintendents 
annual icport may afford excellent symptomatic evidence as to the worth 
or lack of worth of the leadership provided 

8 Head rapidly through Chapter 13 in The Supervision of Instruction by 
Barr and Burton Make a brief report indicating' the nature and amount 
of progress which has been made since that diapler was isritten 

g What IS the unique feature of the proposals by Judd for appraising the 
effectiseness of leadership? 

10 Report tor class analysis any local survey of educational leadership in 
which you may have participated 
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Applying Research Methods to the Continued Study of 
Learning, Teaching, and Supervision 


The puipose of supcivision as set forth in this volume is to develop 
the leadership by which pupil growth may be facilitated The growth 
process is, however, exceedingly coinjdcx and is conditioned by many 
factors Some of these factors arc icsident m ihc pupils, some in the 
teachers who attempt to help pupils, some in the curriculum, some in 
the materials of instruction, and some in the socio-physital environment 
for learning It has been the purpose of this volume to present, as far 
as possible, a practical, scientiric survey of the means by which super- 
visors may study and impiove the complex processes and conditions by 
which pupils learn and glow and by which they attain the pui poses of 
education 

Learning, teaching, and supervision must be studied with great care 
Learning, teaching, and supervision must all be studied with great care 
because of their complexity It is no exaggeration to say thal much that 
IS accepted as true today will doubtless be found to be in error tonioirow 
Great progress has been made in our knowledge of these fields during 
the last half-century, and much more can be expected Numerous in 
stances of incomplete or erroneous understanding have been cited 
throughout this volume, many others have been cited elsewhere It ran 
be generally accepted as a fact that our knowledge m these hclds is such 
lhal supei visors can wisely proceed only willi great caic in accepting as 
true many of the things now generally so regarded 

I 

SOURCES or TRUTH 

The sources of truth enumerated In a hnal critical view of the field 
of educational leadership it might be worth while to recall the common 
sources of truth— the sources to which man has appealed in the past in 
seeking guidance in a complex world The knowledge that man possesses 
today IS the product of a very slow evolutionary process extending many 
tentiines into the past As his knowledge has giown, so has his under- 
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standing of ihe processes by which knowledge may be sought, today the 
list of the means by which Liuth may be sought contains many devices 
unknown to workers in earlier times Of these sources of truth there are 
SIX to which reference will be made in the materials to follow (1) 
personal experience based upon incidental observation, (2) authority, 
I3) custom and tradition, (4) history, (5) philosophy, and (6) science To 
refresh the reader s memory about these a brief reference will be made 
to each 

1 Personal experience as a source of truth One of the oldest and 
most common souiccs of truth is one’s own pcisonal experience based 
upon incidental obscivation Most of man's early concepts ot himsell 
and of the world of which he is a part must have arisen from this source 
The advent ol science and the scientific method is relatively recent The 
application of this method to the study of the problems of education is 
of a still more recent oiigin dating bark not more than fifty years Even 
toclay many of the generalizations taughl in jirofessional education 
depend laigcly upon incidental observation for then support 

The limitations of this method as applied to the problems of eduratioh 
arise from the fact that the pioblems of education are very complex, 
the conditions limiting educational events aic not always readily ob 
sellable, and the data collected may be highly unreliable resting 
frequently upon estimates, guesses, and approximation instead of ac- 
curate measurements Besides these sources ol inaccuracies in reach- 
ing judgments fiom incidental observation, there is a long list of 
logical fallacies often violated in one foini or another The list is too 
long to enumerate here, but a discussion can be found m any good book 
on logic, old or new' "Ihcse conditions make the prtxlucts ol personal 
experience and observation a curious mixtiue of truth and fancy Not- 
withstanding these very definite limitations it would appear that with 
keen minds, trained in the tcrhniqucs of observation and the rules of 
good thinking, many worth while generalizations may be derived from 
this souice of evidence The generalizations ol science are nothing more 
or less than an extension, verification and systematization of the observa- 
tions of our ordinary expciiencc The plea here, then, is not for the 
abandonment of personal experience as a source of truth, but for extreme 
care in its use It should probably always be looked upon as a preliminary 
source of ideas and not the final yardstick 

2 Authority as a source of truth The value of authority as a source 
of truth depends, of course, upon the authority At best, it seldom exceeds 
the general cultural level of the best minds of the era from which it 
arises No one, however, can be expected to know everything, even about 
teaching As our knowledge of complex phenomena becomes more com 
plete, our dependence upon authority increases rather than decreases, as 

1 Thomas Fowler, The Elements of Inductive Logie (Oxford, The Clarendon Freu, 
1B76), xxvii -|- j6o pp 
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tome would suppose There was probably never a time when we weie 
more dependent upon authority as a source of information and guidance 
than at present The only difference today is that we call our authorities 
experts and recognize their fallible character The good teacher may be 
reasonably expert in the practice of education, but there are still many 
aspecta of education about which his knowledge is very incomplete In 
these fields of incomplete knowledge, he must either do the best that 
he can on the basis of his own knowledge or he must consult experts 
Though teachers may not know eseiythiitg necessary to discharge the 
functions of the teacher successfully, the good teacher knows where to 
turn for expert assistance when he needs it, whether this be in reported 
research or in firsthand personal advice The worth whilencss of this 
assistance will depend upon the expertness of the source of mfoimation 
Supervisors and teachers cannot be loo careful in this respect 

3 Custom and tradition as sources of truth The situation with refer- 
ence to custom and tradition as a source of truth is not unlike that of 
personal experience and authority Inasmuch as lack of time prohibits 
personal research into every problem that arises the individual worker 
may turn to a specialist for assistance, where no authorities worthy of 
acceptance exist, however, one may be forced to rely upon custom and 
tradition for guidance, but with caution and resertation Aside from the 
practical value of this source of information, it should always be remem- 
bered that It is rooted in the past and frequently in a lower level of 
intellectual development The reason for the existence of any particular 
custom may have passed long ago, and great harm is done when indi- 
viduals assume that since certain things have always been done in certain 
ways in the past they must always be done so Many of our everyday 
school practices haie continued for no reason other than inertia and 
the lack of better inforniation 

The more systematic sources of truth The sources of information 
discussed up to ihis point are largely secondary, and valuable as they 
may be for immediate assistance, they must be substantiated sooner or 
latci by appeals to more systematic investigations for truth Methods of 
research employed by scholars of liistoiy science, and philosophy in all 
lands are oidiiiaiily thought of as scpaiate and distinct from ordinary 
experience, authority, custom and tradition, as a matter of fact, they are 
meiely logical next steps in the development of more effective methods of 
ascertaining truth and provide more effective means of verifying and 
systeraati/ing the concepts gained from ordinary sources Taken together 
or separately, they constitute the important present-day sources of truth 
in Us moie exact sense 

4. The historical method History furnishes the vehicle by which one’s 
ordinary experiences may be extended into remote times and places In 
seeking knowledge of the affairs of everyday life and living, one com 
monh turns first to ordinary experience, custom and tradition, anti 
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opinions of the times for assistance If the situation to be met is a difheull 
one, acute and long standing, and if the experiences of those v/ho ha\c 
struggled with this problem in the past have been preserved, the worker 
may secure valuable assistance from the records Through ihe careful 
examination of these records, or documents, the student of educational 
problems reconstructs as accurate a picture as possible of the events of the 
past with their interrelationships thereby enriching his ordinary first- 
hand experience 

External and internal criticism The work, of the educational historian 
IS divided into two majoi fields of opciation external criticism and 
inteinal criticism 

Exte.rnal criiicutn has foi us object the mvcsiigation of the transmission 
and oiigin of documents in order to produce a sound text In dealing 
with modern and recent documents the problem is relatively simple, 
ancient educational documents, however, offer many problems of textual 
criticisiTi and aulhnrship 

Inleinal aiticism, dealing with ihe meaning, good faith, and accuracy 
ol the author, attempts to reproduce the mental states through which the 
authoi passed Many students of education have implicit faith in the 
punted page, little realizing the inadequacies of language in expressing 
fine shades of meaning The first function of internal criticism is to 
determine the ]eal mtuntng of the authoi Language takes on difftreiu 
meanings at different times and places Note should be made of the fol- 
lowing factors affecting language usage 

1 Clnnges due to the eioiuiion of the language itself 

2 Variations from one geognphital location to another 

^ Peculiar usages of the .uiilior 

1 Changes actording to the passage where it occurs 

The reader should also be constantly on guard against reading his own 
opinions into the text 

Having determined what the author meant to s,iy the ciitical historian 
investigates next the good faith of the writer Six motives might lead the 
wilier to violate truth, the author 

j Seeks to gam a practical advantage for lumseJf 

2 Is placed in a situalion which compels him to violate the truth 
Views with sympathy or antipathy certain men nr events 

4 Is swayed by personal vanity or desire to exalt the achievement of a group 

5 Desires to please the public 

6 Indulges in literary artifices 

There are four common reasons for doubting the accuracy of the 
author’s statements 

1 The author was a bad observer 

2 He was not well situated for observing 

3 He was negligent or indifferent 

4 The facts were not of a nature to be directly observed 
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In actual practice the process is much shorter than here indicated With 
experience the critical student of the past develops a kind of 'critical 
sense" or habit of criticism 

7 he evidence from history must be accepted with great care Because 
of the meagerness of documents in some fields of research, the unrcli 
ability of many documents, and the complexity of cause and-effect rela- 
tionship, the evidence from history must be accepted with great care 
Few people not engaged in historical research realize the care with which 
such evidence must be accepted Even in laboratory research with all of 
Its precautions, systematic observation, exact measurements, and controls. 
It is frequently most difficult to dciive reliable information The docu- 
ments with which the historian must work are ordinarily far less reliable 
than those of science, historical documents being in the main the products 
of incidental observation, often haphazardly recorded, and only partially 
preserved The function of the historian is to preserve for the present 
and future generations such tiiith as he can from the icrords Only 
through such research may the lessons of the pan be brought to bear 
upon the problems of the present and preserved for future use Historv. 
alone, of the many diseiphncs supplies the means 

The value of historical lesemch to the field woikcr Although histoiy 
IS geneially accepted as a valuable subject foi stuily in graduate training, 
few persons seem fully to recognize its importance to the field worker Jt 
serves the same function as expeiienec Almost everything about the 
school and ns practices lias a history w'orih while knowing A newcomer, 
for example, may observe certain regulations in opciation and may 
belittle their importance They may have outgiown their usefulness it 
is true, but the careful worker will know that they have a history The 
relation of the superintendent ol schools to ihc board of education in 
eveiy community has, for example, a history— such a history that in 
extreme cases may be worth the superintendents time to obtain fiom 
older lesidents of the community, old fifes of newspapers, minutes of 
meetings, and other documentary evidence Naturally, the field worker 
IS somewhat mote concerned with local history than those persons in 
positions of state, national, or international responsibility No super- 
intendent can serve his community well who does not know its history, 
traditions, and aspirations Many communities have undergone some 
profound change industrial, sociological, a change in population, or any 
one of a number of other changes that may influence the curriculum, 
the methods of teaching, and the relationship of the school to the com 
miinity History has an important contribution to make to the thinking 
of all of those concerned with the school program 

Helpful discussions of the historical methods are found in Langlois and 
Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History * or Vincent's Historical 

- r V Langlois and C Seignobog Inlraductian to 'he Study of History (New York 
Henrv Holt and Company Inc iHgB), xxvii 350 pp 
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Research " A good discussion of the value oE historical research as a 
means of solving educational problems is set forth in Reisner’s article, 
"The History of Education as a Source of Fundamental Assumptions in 
Education " * 

5 Philosophy Another souice of truth, one step removed from history 
and personal experience, used principally in the study of values, objec 
tives, and the foundations of knowledge, is philosophy It differs from 
history and ordinary experience partly in content and paitly in the 
conventions of research employed in its pursuit Employing the data 
of ordinary experience and the documentary evidence of history and 
science, the philosopher attempts to furnish answers to such difficult 
questions as "What is truth?" "What are the ultimate goals of lile and 
living?" "What are the best methods of deriving tiuth? ' and the like 
Many persons philosophiie about the ordinary aBairs of life, but the 
trained philosopher is geneially concerned with more remote issues such 
as the foundations of knowledge, the criteria of truth, and fiist principles 
The educational philosophers of the present era have been particularly 
litlpful in raising questions about school piaetiees in the light of the 
ultimate purposes of education, in offering theories of education in terms 
of their wider knowledge of first piinciples anil liistoiy, and in crilieizing 
the techniques of pioblem solving employed by other workers out of 
their superior knowledge of logical processes No student of the problems 
of education can be said to be well piepaicd for his work in any com- 
munity who has not had some contact with the rlnssies of this field 
They supply perspective as historical documents do, and remove one from 
the present and purely local Philosophy supplies the ciiteria by which 
the local may be more adequately evaluated and htled into the larger 
patterns ol mankind, and, as such, is immensely valuable to the field 
worker 

b Science A thud source of knowledge of the more systematic sort is 
the body of veiified knowledge oidiiiarily referred to as science The 
scientific method of research, from which this body of infoimation is 
derived, aiiived last upon the scene of problem-solving and repiesents 
m many ways a logical next step and refinement of the eailier methods of 
research It was fiist employed with the physical science and near the end 
of the last century extended to tfie study of the problems of the social 
sciences, education, and psychology It differs principally from history 
and philosophy in the kinds of data employed in its research History as 
we have seen, depends laigely upon documents, philosophy, upon both 
documents and ordinary expeiience The unique contribution of science 
IS Its direct appeal to nature wherein new data may be collected at 

8 J M Vincent, Historical Research (New York, Henry Holt and Company, Inc 
» 92 g). 350 pp 

4 E H Reisner, ‘The History of Education as a Source oE Fundamental Assumptions 
in Education ’ Fdurational AdmimstTatton and Sufpcrvision, Vol sj. (September, 1928) 
PP 37H3R4 
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any time, presumably with more care, through the use of more refined 
instruments of measurement, more systematic observation, and, if need 
be, through artificial controls The first applications of this method to 
the problems of education, psychology, and the social sciences were to 
the more simple aspects of these subjects pupil achievement in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic school retardation, and intelligence testing 
Wuhin recent years the work has been extended to the study of attitudes, 
the higher mental processes, and personality Though there is consider- 
able difference of opinion among studcnis of education, psychology, and 
the social sciences abatit how far the scientific method can be employed m 
studying the moi e complex problems ot lite, Lime alone probably holds 
the answer to this question 


SLCTI()>I 2 

THE FORMS or SCIENl IMG RI- SFARCH COMMONLY I-MPLOYED 
IN THE MEID Ol' EDUCATION 

A list of the common applications of the scientific methods Hie ap- 

plication of scientific methods lo the study ol pupil giowth, learning, 
teaching, and snpci vision has taken on many toinis 

1 1 he nnnihUive survey method 

3 The comparative causal method 

^ 1 he expcrmieiual inctliud 

4 The gciu Lie method 

ff The clinical case study method 

6 The CO \ inational method 

The last method is soinctimts rclciied to as the statisiical method, but 
this IS a inisnonicr The techniques ioi determining co-ielationship 
supply the statistics, it is true, but underlying the covariational nicihod 
is the- logical principle of concomitant vauatinn In most instances the 
so called statistical method is merely a method of treating data collected 
with the application of the other methods of rescaich 

In normative-survey research the puipose is to describe me status of 
some phenomenon in terms of norms— as, for example, the age training, 
and experience of elementary school teachers, the types of errors made 
in arithmetic by elementary-school pupils, the achievement of pupils in 
different school subjects at different grade levels, and the like The 
normative-survey method is a method of determining prevailing condi- 
tions It seeks 10 answer such questions as "What is the average daily 
attendance of pupils in different types of schools and at different grade 
levels?” "To what extent are the pupils in grade at age, accelerated or 
retarded at different grade levels?” What is the per pupil cost of instruc 
tion in different subjects, and at different grade levels?" "What experi- 
ences do paients, teachers, and pupils think are best for pupils at dif- 
ferent grade levels? ’ "What are the kinds, amounts, and qualitv of hooks 
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supplies and equipment found m each of several school buildings?” 
There are numerous fact questions of this sort that the normative-survey 
method of research attempts to answer 

In a comparative-causal investigation the worker’s purpose is to verify 
some supposed cause-and-elfect relationship in something under investiga 
tion through application of the logical principle of agreement Such 
investigations are ordinarily made through the systematic observation of 
phenomena in their natural and uncontrolled state without artificial 
Lontiols— as, for example, characieristic differences in the teaching per- 
formance of good and poor leathers, the mental characteristics of bright 
and dull pupils, the antecedents of successful and unsuccessful leadership 
programs, and the like The method furnishes a valuable means ol study- 
ing the complex problems of education, where the application ol thi 
experimental method appears not to be feasible, or the introduction of 
artificial contiols might intioduce extrantous antecedents Each of these 
methods of research has its own characteristic contribution to make to 
the solution of field problems 

In an experimental investigation the worker's purpose is to veiify 
some supposed fact or relationship in nature, through a new appeal to 
experience, involving the artificial contiol ol the phenomenon under 
investigation, as in the experimental study ol the relative effectiveness of 
two methods of teaching spelling, the transfer of training under different 
methods of instiuction, and the effect of fatigue upon learning This 
method has been widely used in studying cause-and-effeet relationship, 
paiticulaily in the laboratory where the conditions surrounding any 
phenomenon can be greatly simplified and aitificially manipulated The 
method is based upon the logical piniciple of differences wheicin the 
causes ol the appearance and non-appearance ol phenomena aie tiared 
to the single respects in which the circumstances surrounding these 
phenomena may differ In recent ycais the experimental method has been 
widely used in field research Though valuable in such leseaich, ii is not 
so easy in this field as in the laboratory to apply the law ol the single 
callable upon which this methoel rests Accoidingly it must be employed 
with great care under the less well controlled conditions of field study 

The experimental method of the rlassical single variable type ordi 
narily takes on one of three foims (i) the single group method, (2) the 
equivalent group method, and (3) the rotated group method For a more 
detailed description of these several methods and a description of how 
they may be applied to field problems the reader is referred to The 
Methodology of Educational Research by Good, Barr, and Scates," and 
other standard works in this field 

In recent years great progress has been made in developing new experi- 
mental designs more generally applicable to the conditions of field re- 

' Carter V Good A S Barr, and Douglas £ Scales The Methodology of Educattortal 
Research (New York, D Appleton Century Q^mpany, Inc iq36) xxi + 882 pp 
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search The conditions for field leseaiih are ordinarily less well controlled 
than those of laboratory research and the outcomes obtained the result 
of many factors operating concurrently The best work in this respect 
has been done in the field of agricultural experimentation * where statis- 
tical procedures have been developed for analyzing data relative to a 
number of factors secured concurienily from small, random samples 
Considerable progress has already been made in applying these tech 
niques to the problems of educational woikers ^ The reader is directed 
to references like those cued below for assistance in this area 

In a genetic study the worker’s put pose is to trace growth as in child 
development Experimental and noimaiivc-survcy studies are cross sec- 
tional in character, the genetic study is longitudinal There are many 
opportunities open to field woikers lor the use of this method of study, 
as a matter of fact, they have the best opportunity of all since they have 
the child normally over long periods of time Gcnetir studies are usually 
distinguished fiom case studies in that they are concerned with the 
whole child, the normal as well as the atypical In gcmctic studies one 
makes a beginning and moves forward, in case studies one obscives some 
thing unclcsiiable and moves backward to determine the cause or causes 
or conditions giving rise to the departure observed All children might 
be sLuclicd genetically, socially, physically, and intellectually with more 
adequate lecords 

In a clinical or case study one’s purpose is, as has already been said, 
to seek lIu cause or causes or conditions giving rise to some form of 
atypical bchivior The study begins when an important departure of 
some sort is obscivcd in the behavior of an individual The method is 
that of working backward as in a case hisiniy or contemporaneously 
as in ihc exploration of home and community conditions contributing to 
maladjustment This method has been extensively employed in medical 
diagnoses and in psychological studies, and more rctcnily, it has been ap- 
plied to psychology and education It supplies a splendid means of apply- 
ing all that w'L know about pupil growth and learning to particular 
instances of abnormal grow'th, maladjustment, or unsatisfactory pupil 
achievement Although ordinarily applied to the atypical, the method is 
equally applicable to normal growth and learning The steps in diag- 
nostic thinking fundamentals have been set forth eailier m this volume 
and elsewhere ® 

0 R \ Fisher, Sintisttral Methods for Researrh Workers (Seventh edition, Edin 
bur^fh Oliver and boyd, 1938) T/ir 0/ hxpeTimrnts (Edinburgh, Oliver and 

Boyd ig^f^) 

" Chirles C Peters and Walter R Van Voorhis Statistical Procedures and Their 
Mathematical Daus (Ne^v Vork, MtOraw Hill Book Company Inc 1940) 

£ F Lindquist, Statistical Analysis m Ldueational Research (Boston, Houghton 
Midlin Companv 1940) 

s A S Barr 4/1 Iniroduclion to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision (New 
York, I) Appleton-Century Company Inc, 1931) 

Leo ] Rrueckner and others Educational Diagnosis, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook oE the 
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In co-yariational studies one is interested in studying the gomg-togeth 
emess or concomitant ’variation of phenomena The result is expressed as 
regression equations or as coefficients of correlation The method has 
been widely used among school people, particularly in studying the more 
complex problems of education As time goes on new applications are 
being discovered and new techniques developed Foi information on the 
statistics used in these methods the rcadci is lefcrred to an) one of a 
large number of books relating to the subject of educational statistics 

J£C7/O.V j 

SOME DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SCIFNTII IC METHOD “ 

Six characteristics are chosen for emphasis When one comes to examine 
ihe factual basis for the tiemciidous prestige and success of the scientific 
method, one discovers ceitain charatteiisLics of this meiliod that havt 
given it an advantage ovei earlier modes of solving problems 

h} f}\p fust plare scifnce. ts hmed upon ohservuhU fads The greatest 
discovery evei made by man was that the way to deitimine whetJier a 
thing IS pitscnt nr not is to “look and see ’’ Galileo s exjienments with 
falling bodies at the leaning tower of l*isa leprcscnted not meiely piogrc’ss 
in his chosen sri< iice bni a revolution in thinking Before the advent of 
science it was coiiniion practice, even among the most learned, to attempt 
in settle jjiessing contemporary problems b) arm-chan philosophiring 
The application of this simple piinciplc ol look and see' has been far 
iLdfhing in Its consequences both in its products m terms of new knowl- 
edge and in us influence upon our methods ol thinking As a consequence 
even the well trained philosopher today is about as fact-conscious as the 
scientist 

Second, science employs the method of analyus in the comprehension 
of complex phenomena The natural phenomena with which man comes 
in contact are exceedingly complex This is particulaijy iiue of the 
subjeet-malter of cclucacion Man’s abilities to pcneivc and comprehend 
are normally extremely limited, and if he is to comprehend and control 
the natuial phenomena about him, he must employ methods that will 
bring them within the scope ol his thought processes Instead of at 
tempting to comprehend the complex processes of nature at one fell 
swoop, science attempts to do so by breaking them into comprehensive 


N ilional Society for the Study of Education (Bloonun|;iDn, 111 , Public School Pnh 
lishing Co , 1935) 

« R D Carmichael, The Logic of Discovery (London Open Court Publishing Com 
pany 1930) pp 3031 

10 The characteristics of scientific method were discussed in Cliapter II also That 
discussion should be reread m ronnecUon with this one since the two trcatiucnls 
complement and amplify each other 
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units Thus by easy stages, the details of complex phenomena are brought 
into the focus of attention and made understandable 

Thud, science employs hypotheses in guiding the thinking process 
When It becomes clear from our experience, even before all the data 
have been examined, that a given phenomenon follows regularly upon 
the appearance of certain other phenomena the mind tends to form 
lentativc judgments about the relationships involved Science has em- 
ployed this natural tendency of the mind to geneiahze from the experi- 
ences at hand as a means foi the systematic study ol the relationships of 
all nature The tLniat*''e suppositions foimed constitute in science the 
starting point foi lui ther investigation They give point to the search, 
make It more intelligent, and direct it tow aid the likely souiccs of truth 
It appears horn a study of the woi kings ol the mind, tliat unless we go 
to nature with some such tentative suppositions we are not likely to 
learn much We see, as a rule, only those things that we look foi \s the 
icsearch progi esses, we ficqucntly find it necessary to discard one hypoth- 
esis and accept others In this sense hypotheses aic meiely islands in the 
stieam ol ihought 

Fouith, scifnce is characlenzed by fitedom f7om einoliunal bias Much 
of our oidinary thinking is tliaracteri/ed b) all sous of eonseious and 
unconscious emotional biases that cloud oui thinking and ktep us hoiii 
the truth iciencc attempts to free the mind from these ordinal y entangle 
ments and to keep it hexible enough to entertain new ideas In scientific 
research the woiker must not allow his own likes oi dislikes to coloi the 
facts, he must not close his eyes to new facts and he must not ignore farts 
contiary to a temporarily enieiiaiiied hypothesis or point ol view 

hijth, science employs objedtvc mtawutmenl The lay and untrained 
worker is pione to icly upon guesses, estimaies, aiul subjective judgment 
in the collection ol the inlormation necessary to the solution of the 
pioblems with which he is concerned, the woik of the scientist is charac- 
terized by the great care w'lth which the data foi his judgments art col 
lected In place of the estimates, guesses, and appioximations employed 
in oidinaiy, cvei)day problem-solving the scientist employs as exact 
measuicmcnts as possible 1 he progress of scitnte has always been closely 
lelatetl to the development and refinement of instruments of measure- 
ment, as the stitnccs advance, they become moie and more accurately 
quantitative Jevons^^ eniphasi/cs this fact and goes on to say that 
'^"Forces haidly suspected to exist by one generation are clearly recognized 
by the next and precisely measured by the ihiid generation” Nothing 
tends to promote the advancement of knowledge in a given field of 
research more than the application of a new instrument of measuiement 

Finally, science employs quantitative methods in the tieatment of data 
It has already been said that instead of i dying upon estimates, guesses 

W Sunlcy Jevons, The Principles of Science (Second ediiion, New York, The 
Nficnnilan rninpan\ i[)24) p fi76 
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and approxima Lions, Lhe sciLntist mcjsiures the phenomena undei con 
sideration as accurately as possible With coraparabk units of measure 
ment the values may be added, subtracted, multiplied, divided, and 
otherwise treated in a quantitative fashion Instead of relying upon tlie 
treacherous verbalism of ordinary language, the scientist employs the 
new and more exact language of mathematics Beginning with careful 
study of one aspect of phenomena at a Lime, he assembles the peitineni 
data into meaningful categories and summarizes the facts into mathemati- 
cal \alues, such as means, medians, modes, standard deviations and 
coefRcicnts of coirclation, which aii Jess amJiiguous than the leims oi 
ordinary language The careful mtasiirtmcni of phenomena and the 
mathematical treatment of the data thus colkdccl arc important Jcatuies 
ol the scientific method 


SECTIOX 4 

THF STEPS IN A COMPI FTE ACT OE THINKING 

A summary of steps in problem-solving Tlic put pose of research is to 
solve problems To employ the methods of icscarch most cffectnel) the 
worker should have cleaily in mind the steps in piobkm solving Biicfly 
ihesL steps may be stated as follows '- 

1 A prclimimry observation of facts 

2 The foiiTiulalion of a hypothesis 

^ Tlie testing of the hypothesis by compnnson of its consequences with tlit 
results of a cireful analysis of the plunoniena under cnnsider.uion 

\ moir dciailod enumeration of the steps involved in scientific think- 
ing may be stated as follows 

1 The lociiinn and definition of a problem 

2 Survey ol past experiences with the pioblem, previous investigations, and 
the already avail ible data lo gel ideis about past and possdilc future 
solutions and methods of investigation 

3 The formulalian of a hypothesis (or hypotheses) representing a tentative 
guess as to the best solution of the problem under investigation, to be em 
ployed as a guide in the colkciion of additional data (by step 2 or step 5) 
which may lead to an acccptetl solution of the problem or to the formula 
non of a new hypothesis (or hvpoiheses) that may be employed in the 
collection of more data, and so forth 

4 The mental elaboration of the hypothesis (or hypotheses) checking for 
agreement with fact verifiabiliiv and logical consistency (The mental 
elaborations here referred to may end in a belief that the solution is 
correct or in the formulation of new hypotheses to guide in the collection 
of new data, and so forth ) 

5 The collection of additional data (if necessary) through a new appeal in 
expenence by means of measurement, observation and expeninentation 
(The already available data may be incomplete, or collected under con 
ditions that throw doubt upon their trustworthiness, or recorded in terms 

la Good Barr and ScatcN, o(} cit pp 14 15 
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that ate anibiguous and ^ub|cct to many intLrpretations or misinterpieta 
tions, thus making it necessary to collect new data) 

6 The analysis, classification, and summarization of the data collected 

7 The formulaLiDn of new generalizations, explanatory principles, or saen 
tihc laws 

B Application use in new situations 

Tke impo) lance nf this sequence Few' persons who have not thought 
rather carefully about the scientific method realize the basic simplicity of 
the prcfiding outline of steps T here must first of all be a problem T hc 
firsL attacks upon the problem will be made doubtless by an appeal to 
the most available fxpciicnces at hand If the problem is difficult, im- 
piortant, and of long standing, the appeal to the experience of the past 
and to the logic of cftcctivc thinking may be more systematic The new 
appeal to experience (itep 5) is made only when the data already available 
are unsatisfactory The actual methodology of probJem-solvmg may be 
elaborated almost endlessly, but the framework of scientific thinking is 
basically simple 

Foimal vetsus dynamic logi< The operation of the sequence is, how 
ever, by no means invariable and inflexible In an actual situation one 
may sense a problem (step 1) , survey certain experiences of the past with 
reference to this problem (step 2), and reach ceitain tentative conclu 
sions (step Upon attainment of step ^ the student may return to 
step 2 and thcncc to step 3 many times before coniimiing to the later 
steps in the sequence Dewey calls this the "shuitlelike ’ movement of 
thought which goes on constantly between past experience and fhc cur- 
rent problems The worker may or may not apply step 4, depending 
upon the complexity of the problem Steps 5, 6, and 7 will be employed 
only when a satisfactory solution cannot be derived fiom steps i, 2 , 3, 
and 4 

The actual process of thought is even more discursive than the fore- 
going paragraph implies Actual problem solving-in-process includes in- 
numerable errors and corrections, digressions, discussions ending in blind 
alleys, the laborious trial of guesses, the tedious processes of validating 
and evaluating Terms must be defined and redefined, schemes for classi- 
fying one's ideas must be made and often scrapped There are analyses, 
selection, and discrimination of ideas Many, many errors and successes 
appear before the problem is solved These and many more details are 
the essence of dynamic logic in contrast to the summaries of formal logic 
Individuals, children or adults, learn the best methods of proceeding, of 
avoiding errors by discovering these things within their own problem- 
solving processes As soon as sufficient experience has been secured, prog- 
ress may be expedited through verbal discussions of more mature logical 
forms 

John Dewey, How We Thmk (Bo^Lon, D C Heath and Company igin revised 
»BB3) 
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Formal logit which produceii sets of rules and "steps” for the guidance 
of thinking was formulated by mature thinkers who have had much 
experience with thinking Looking back over many problem-solving 
experiences, they have been able to foiinulate canons and safeguards, 
to identify and to describe typical errors and pitfalls, to identify and to 
describe certain valid procedures Formal logic is the logic of thought 
completed, not that of ihought-in-process, it is the logic of proof, not 
that of discovery or creation Descartes, as early as 1637, distinguished 
between that logic’which was useful in explaining to others what is 
already known and that logic which appears in learning sointthing new 
This distinction, however, did not affect education until comparatively 
modern times Increasing attention is now given to "dynamic’ logic, 
that IS, the logic of inquiry or process m contiast to the logic of proof 
or of post-procedural inquiry 

An outline of process compicmcniary to the outline of "steps ' is 
presented 

1 A situation for which the answer is not known but can be found a ntua 
Uon which challenges the individual to seek me ansutr 

a A period of inquiry, long or short, as the case may be. in winch the 
confused indeterminate situition is Cranslcimed into a unihccl and de 
terminate one 

a Plans are made and remade, abandoned adopted 
b 1 ernis and limits are defined and redefined 

c Sug|<estions arise from many sources and are deliberately sought for 
in odiers 

d Discussions, arguments, dilfeiences of opinion, exchanges of fact and 
belief take place 

c Digiessions blind alleys useless suggestions and leads jnKriinngle with 
valid and coiielusive items 

f Careful infeienees from data, hunches, insighis and bold guesses inter- 
mingle with one another 

g Much time is consumed, and much scrapped thought is charaetenstic 
errors indicated in pioious points are not alssays recogniaed nuniedi 
alely, nor are the coriect leads, right or wrong points must often be 
pursued for some time before validity or lack of it is determined many 
schemes foi analysis, for comparison, for organization are made, im 
proved, or abandoned 

h Devices for testing, cheeking, evaluating, appeal horn the very begin- 
ning are laboriously constructed, Loirecled, abandoned, adopted 
(This list IS not exhaustive) 

5 A conclusion is foniiulated, cheeked, and coirected, and stated in terms 
referring directly co die problem as finally dehiied 

1* Authoritative accounts of dynamic logic will be found in Dewey, op cit , re- 
used edition Three new chipiers in this edition present in tlcUil the differences 
between formal and dynamic logic John Dewey, Logit, fhe 7/1^0771 0/ Inquny (^Jew 
York Henry Hnlt and Company, fne , 193B) 

The beginning student may read a simple account in W H Burton, ‘ The Guidance 
of Major Specialized LL,irning Attiviues Within the lotal Learning AtliMLy (a 
pamphlet, published the nulhor, Cainbiidgc, Mass igij) pp i j7 
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The complementary character of history, science, and philosophy 

Much IS heard these days about the relative merit of historyj science, 
and philosophy as methods of solving the problems of education A 
careful examination of the sequence of steps in a complete act of 
thinking, as given above, would seem to indicate that much of the 
discussion is quite pointless As a matter of fact, all three of these methods 
are involved m any systematic attempt to solve the problems of education, 
and there is little gained in arguing over the relative merits of what are 
really three essential parts to a common whole Any appeal to experience 
(step 2) which takes one beyond the peisonal reproduceable experiences 
of the present is an appeal to history Seldom can the more complex 
problems of education be solved without some use of history The review 
ol pitvious investigations in scientific reseaich is an appeal to historical 
research, however poorly such icvicws may be conducted from a historical 
point of view Historical research may be thought of as a part of a com 
plcte act of thinking or as an end in itself The woiker may hnd this 
part of research interesting and so important that he specializes in it 
and spends a hfeumo at it, and if he does so, he becomes an educational 
historian Workers who specialize in steps 1, 2, and 4 are ordinaiily 
known as educational philosophers Using all the data that are available 
from peisoiial expeiicncc, scicnic, and hisioiy, the educational philos 
ojiher atunipts to solve the moic complex probltnis of education thiough 
the use of the same re'asoning processes emplriyed by the scientist and 
hisLoiian If the data available arc adequate for the solution of the 
problem at hand, the research is terminated with step 4 If not, the re- 
seareh is coiuiiuied through steps 5, 6, and 7 particulaily when and if 
the application of these steps appears feasible and appropriate to the 
problem under investigation The puisuit of steps 5, 6, and 7 and the 
ensuing techniques, is ordinal ily referred to as scientific research 
Whether the scientific method should be desenbed as the application of 
steps 5, 6, and 7 01 the entire sequence is somewhat open to discussion, 
but It must be apparent in any case that history, snrnte, and pihilosophy 
are all bound up in a single complete act of educational pioblem-solving 
With this strong conviction m mind we turn now to a more detailed 
discussion ol steps in the problemsolving process 

The recognition and definition of a problem The first step in problem 
solving IS the location of a problem, a felt need, or difficulty The 
problem for investigation should be one within the experience of the 
worker and one that he feels is important To certain people, in certain 
situations, some problems are more important than others If, however, 
many persons, over long periods of time, recognize a problem as more 
or less urgent or as basic to the solution of other problems, the research 
worker may solve not only a problem of immediate value to himself in his 
practical situation, but one of value to others as well For this reason, 
It is wise to look about, talk with others and examine the literature in the 
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field relative to the problem before coming to a final choice of a problem 
or problems for further invesLigauon What may appear important to 
some particular situations may not appear so to others In any event, 
sharp definition is essential 

Once a problem has been chosen for investigation the next step is to 
define it as clearly and as accurately as possible People manifest great 
individual differences in this respect Some very complacent induiduals 
never see any problems at all Some feel vaguely that something is wrong, 
but appear incapable of any very definite location of the djfficuliy There 
are, however, some persons with keen analytical minds who see clearly 
and define sharply the difficulty at hand The most common mistake of 
the average field worker is that he ordinarily chooses too complex a 
problem for investigation The very complex situation may be a problem 
all right, but before such situations can be mastered, they must be better 
defined and broken up into sizable tasks Too frequently the field worker 
hopes to solve by a single investigation the kind of problem that can be 
solved only by many investigations He vvill profit by writing out the 
several sub-ekments invoked in the solution o( the j'roblem and by pre- 
paiing a definite schedule of in\cstig.iiion The solution of a eomplex 
piobkm IS much surer il the workci attacks small uniis of n one at a 
time 

McCall has said very much the same thing when he distinguishes three 
types of fonnuldiors of piobltms 'I he fust, he sa)s, "Iluiicis in all 
directions and flies in none The setond type McCall designates as the 
“pot-hole type Hii is the opposite cnor, he defines, but so nairowly 
that his problems are isolated He cannot relate his minute findings to 
the larger imputations The third is the scholar who sets both his major 
pioblcm and the iTiiruut minor researches that must be woiked out m 
the piOLLss of sohing his major problem 

The surv'ey of already available data The second step in problem- 
solving IS the survey of the already available data A very common mis 
take made by the novice in cdutatioiial research is lo assume that the 
problems he senses as important are unique and hiLlicrto unstudied 
Though not all ol the problems of education have been recognized 
before, many of them have been previously recognized and many have 
been more or less systematically investigated Before turning to the col- 
lecting of new data it is always well to survey as carefully as time permits 
the data already available for the solution of any problem The already 
available experiences with the problem under investigation may be found 
in the experiences of one’s colleagues, in previous investigations, or in 
critical comments preserved in various documentary sources The collec- 
iion of new data according to the conventions of scientific research is a 
laborious process and should be resorted to only after a careful study 
of available information 


i"See Good Barr ind Scatei, op cit for further aisiitance 
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The formulation of hypoihe&e^ As has already been said, the mind has 
a tendency when confronted by some complex situation to form explana- 
tory suppositions very early in the examination of the data These first 
suppositions, tentative generalizations, or scientific guesses are usually 
referred to as hypotheses Jevons states three characteristics of a good 
hypothesis as follows 

1 A good hypothesis must allow for the application of deductive reasoning 
and the inference of consequences capable of comparison with the results 
of observation 

2 \ good hypothesis must not conflict with anv laws of nature which vve 
hold to be true 

3 In a good hypothesis, the consequences inferred must agree with facts nl 
observation 

The hypothesis furnishes a valuable aid to the search for truth b^ 
simplifying the investigation and by directing the attention of the woikti 
to significant aspects of the phenomena under investigation 

The logical development of the hypothesis One of the charactci istics 
of a good hypothesis, as pointed out, is Us amenability to deductive 
reasoning, which may be checked as informally oi as loimally as one 
desires The formal checking of hypotheses mav involve much that has 
been Icained in the study of logic and syllogistic reasoning A second 
type of checking that goes forwaid at this point is the checking of newly 
foimcd hypotheses for logical consistency Wc have said that a good 
hypothesis must not conflict with any law of nature that we hold to be 
true If such inconsistencies do arise, one or the other of the conflicting 
statements held to be true must be discarded Finally, a good hypothesis 
must be in agreement with fact The dev’elopmcnt and evaluation of 
different hypothesis should be made wiih great care 

Null hypothesis As educationalists have become more accustomed to 
the careful study of educational problems, moic refined technicjues have 
been developed One such new development has been the application of 
the null hypothesis lo educational pioblcms In applying the null 
hypothesis one starts with the assumption that the two (or more) 
samples being studied have been drawn from the same homogeneous 
population, that is, there could be no difference between them except 
those arising from chance fluctuations This is the null hypothesis as 
applied to differences This assumption is tested by determining the 
sampling distribution of the statistic under investigation and the prob 
ability that a statistic deviating as much as that found in the observed 
sample may have arisen from random sampling In practice this last step 

IB Helen M Walker Flemeuiary Statistical Methods (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company Inc, 1943) 

Fisher op cit 

LindqiiiJt, op cit 

Feiers and Van Vterhu, op at 
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IS routined by the development of tables from which the needed values 
are easily read It probably should be said before leaving this discussion 
that the hypothesis is put in this form to make possible a more precise 
mathematical check of it and not necessarily because one believes it to 
be true in this form Some workers accustomed to the more conventional 
hypothesis have had trouble with the null h\potheM^ on this score, but 
this difficulty should readily pass with experience in its use This method 
of stating hypotheses will doubtless come to have wide use in the Held of 
educational research 

The collection of new data If at the end ol steps i, 2, 3, and 4, a 
satisfactory solution to the problem under investigation has not been 
derived, a new appeal to experience may be necessary, and new data may 
be collected through the use of better instiumeiits of measurement, more 
systematic observation, and bettei controls The purpose of the new 
appeal to experience is to get better data if possible, whereby the 
problem under investigation may be studied more systematically and 
with greater accuracy It may result in the collection of data with greatei 
reliability, or the collection of data with refeicnce to hitherto unstudied 
aspects of tilt problem under investigation The workei hopes, if Lime 
permits, to make lus present investigations complete enough and accu- 
rate enough if possible to preclude the necessity for further investigation 
When the woikei tails shoit ol this goal, lus data once collected and 
reported merely becomes part of the alicady available data that constitute 
the backgiound for future investigations in this field 

The me of observation and expeTtmenIniton in the coUt'f tion of new 
(lata The standard means by which new data are collected are those of 
obsirtxilion mid expeMTUtntation By the use of systematic observation or 
systematic observation plus experimentation the worker hopes to collect 
luw data that aic better than those aheady available Since these two 
methods of collecting data are those commonly employed in scientific 
u search, it may be worth while to speak about iluiii m more detail ir 
Older to get a better idea of their use in research 

Obsewation Educational conditions must be systematically observed 
according to some definite and adequate plan of procedure Numerous 
and accurate observations must be recorded in carefully defined terras, 
definite statements, or objective measurements An excellent statement is 
found m Thomson's Introduction to Science 

The fundamental virtues are clearness, precision, impartiality, and caution 
Cotninon vices are rough and ready records, reliance on vague impressions ac> 
ceptance of second-hand evidence, and picking the facts to suit Since observers 
ire Idlhble mortals, we readily understand the importance of cooperation, of in- 
dependent observation on the same subject, of mstiumental means of increasing 
the range and delicacy of our senses, and of automatic impersonal methods of 
registration such as that supplied by photography 

itj Arthur Thomson, Introduction to Science fNew York, Henry Holt and Com 
pan), Inc . 1911) p 
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Observation is an everyday process It seems simple The average indi 
vidual resents the charge that he is not observant Good observation 
however, iSj a difficult affair To have seen an event does not guarantee 
at all that the observer knows what happened Westaway sums up briefly 
two of the chief obstacles to accurate observational report 

But even with the closest aitention, our ob^ervationi niay be entirely in 
correct Any one of our organs ol sense is easily deceived a fact which enables 
the magician to make his living Then a is seldom that we see the whole of any 
event that occurs a cab and a bicycle collide and half a dozen “witnesses," all 
perfectly honest may— probably will— give acrounis \\hich differ materially and 
may be mutually destructive It is always difficult to keep fact and inference 
distinctly apart In the middle of the night we hear a dog bark in the street 
But really all that we hear is a noivc, that the noise may come from a dog, and 
that the dog is in the street, are inferences, and the inferences may be wrong 
For instance, a boy may be imitating .1 dog, and everybody knows how easily 
the ear is deceived in regard to the direction of sound It 19 almost impossible 
to separate what we perceive from what we infer, and we certainly cannot 
obtain a sure basis of facts by rejecting all inferences and judgments of our 
own, for in ill facts such inferences and jiidgments lorm nn unavoidable ele- 
ment Even when we seem to see a solid body ociupying 4 s it docs, space m all 
dimensions, wc ically see only a pcrspcciivt leprescmaiion ol 11, as it appears 
depicted on a suilicc Our knowledge ul its solid iuini is obiaiiied by inference 
A clever paintei may deceive us even here 

Few facts ol psychology need to be sticsscd nioic than those conceining 
the inaccuracy of observation reports A common “sLunt" in college 
psychology classes 15 to enact a brief senes of events bcloie the class 
requiiing immediately afterward a complete written account of what 
happened Important events in the htile drama will be musing from 
many accounts None of the accounts will agree in all details Some events 
which did not occur are hcqucntly sworn to by some obseiveis Hatly 
contradictory siaienienis appear between papers and sometimes even in 
the same paper The senses are deceived, we arc not able to separate facts 
from thoughts about facts We constantly hear the remark, ' I know it is 
the truth, I saw it with my own eyesl” Such a statement is no guarantee 
whatever that the account is a true one 

Many teachers resent the idea that an ouisitle obsciver can analyze 
events in their classrooms more accurately than they can themselves But 
this IS quite possible if the observer is highly trained and the teacher 
IS not It IS intcrLsimg to watch the reactions of a group of experienced 
but untrained teachers to a demonstiation lesson The list of points 
which ihey wish to discuss or ask about is soon exhausted The expert 
then takes charge of the discussion Astonishment and bewilderment ap 
pear on many fares as fact after fact is brought to light, and as shade , 
nuance, and subilety of teaching are pointed out which were not even 

18 F W Wesiiuay, Setentific Method Its Philosophy and Prnrttce fThird ediiinii 
I ondiin Bl'ickiL and Son Ltd igiQ) p igi; 
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observed in the large by the untiained obseivers These teachers are 
perhaps all earnest, experienced workers, but untrained in observation 
On the other hand, of couise, many teachers of experience and careful 
habit of niind are good observers, and their reports are laigely icliablt 
Foi purposes of scientific study, howevei, careful training in obscivation 
under controlled conditions is necessary 

Expeumentatton It is not always possible to deteimine by obseivation 
alone what conditions are operative The purpose of experimentation is 
to assist in the collection of facts The object of an expciimcnt is to get 
one or mole conditions under contiol Wc experiment to isolate and 
examine singly the several contributory conditions We anaiige for pur- 
poses of observation that a certain thing shall happen under certain 
controlled conditions A fundamental rule in experimentation is to vary 
only one circumstance at a time, and to maintain all other circumstances 
rigidly unchanged Much of the success of a scientific workei often 
depends upon his ingenuiry in thinking out crucial tests or experiments 
Generalization may be senficd by lontrollcd cxperimtiits by repetition 
of expel imcnts, or by gathcting additional daia The data may also be 
reexamined and appraised by the application of numerous statistical 
piotedures Possible souices of crior in method, matiiials, and appaiatus 
should be circfully sciutini/cd The scientist tries to achieve coinjilctcness 
of investigation, aceuiacy of statement and the elimination of intellectual 
and emotional bias Thomson gi'cs thicc examples of how scientists have 
venfied their tentative formulations 

When bacteriology was siil! in its infincy, and Pistcur was still fighting for 
hjs discovery that putrefaction was due to the life of microorganisms in the 
rotting substance, he put his theory to a uutial test which is continually re 
pe.itcd nowidays as a class experiment or for practical purposes in the preserva- 
tion of various foods He look some readily putrescible substances, sterilized them 
by boiling and hermclically scaled the vessel No putrefaction occurred 

When Von Siebold and his fellow-workers bid cmiMnced themselves indirectly 
that certain bladderworms, for example those whuh occur in the pig and the 
ox, were the young stages of certain tapeworms which occur in man they made 
the crucial and almost heroic expennienl of swallowing the bladderworms Hy 
becoming soon afterwards inftctcd wiih the tapcMorms they proved the tiuth of 
their theory 

Or let us take a simple case where the method of exclusion is combined with 
a control experiment The freshwater crayfish has a sense of smell, as is proved 
by the rapid way in which it retreats from strong odors Investigation led to 
the hypotliesis that this sense was located in the antennules or smaller feelers 
This was verified by observing that a crayfish bereft of these appendages did not 
react to a strong odor whereas— here the control experiment comes in— in exactly 
the same conditions and to the same stimulus mother crayfish with its an ten 
nules intact did actively respond Pursuing precisely the same two methods the 
investigator proved tliat the scat of smell was in peculiarly shaped bristles on 
the outer fork of the antennules 


IB Thomson up cit , pp 71 711 
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The disUnction between observation and experiment J Arthur 
Thomson sets forth clearly the distinction between observation and 
expel iment 

The disLiriLiion bct^^een obsLi'\<inon and experiment is not of much impor- 
tance In the former we study the natural course of events, in the latter we 
arrange artificially for certain things to occur The method of experiment saves 
time, and we can make surer of the conditions In studying the effect of electric 
discharges on luing plants, it would be worse than tedious to wait for the light- 
ning to strike trees in our vicinity, so we mimic the natural phenomena in the 
laboratory In studying phenomena like hybridization, we are obviously on much 
surer ground with experiment than with observation in natural conditions 

Alterations in the conditions of occurrence which it might be difficult or im- 
passible to arrange in nature can be readily effected in the laboratory It is thus 
possible to discover which of the antecedents are causally important Cattle 
begin to die of some mvstenous epidemic disease, bacteria are found to be abund 
■mt in the dead bodies, it is conjectured that the disease is bacterial Some of the 
bacteria are peculiar, and it is observed that they occur in all the victims The 
hypothesis is made that this particular species of bictenum is responsible for 
the disease But since the epoch making experiments of koeh which showed 
that Badllu? anthacis is the cause of anthrax (splenic fever, or wool-sorters 
disease in man), no one dreams of stopping short ol the experimental test Ihe 
suspected buillus is isolated a pure culture is nude, this is injected into a 
healthy ininial, and if the disease ensues, the proof is complete 

Of course experimentation is not always possible, we musi then rely 
upon carefully controlled obsetvation 

Analysis and classification of data In many rases the eolleeiion of data 
IS a simplei pioctss than the development of protlueiive classifieatioii'i 
Theie is an infinite number ol points of view fiom which facts may be 
airanged The arrangement should not giow out of some incidental 
chaiaeteristie of the data, but out of fundamental relationship likely to 
produce results One might, for example, elassify a libiary according to 
the size of books, the color of the books, oi the weight of the books But 
such classifications would not be pioductive Bam in setting forth what 
constitutes a good classification, gives the following rule “Place to- 
geihei in classes the things that possess in common the greatest number of 
attributes ’’ 

In studies of pupil population the enor was made m eaily days of 
analyzing and classifying the data in terms of but one characteristic, for 
instance age or grade level We may and should analyze the same datii 
from many angles, each of which may reveal something of vital impoi- 
tance For instance in Burton s study of children's civic information the 
data were analyzed in teims of grade level, race or nationality, economic 
status of the home, area of residence, and sex The grade levels included 

20 Ibid , pp G() 70 

- 1 W H Burton Childrens Civtc Information, 19541931^ University of Southern 
California Education Mono^aphs No 7 (Los Angeles Calif, University of Southern 
California Press, 1936V 
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five different analyses Seven groupings were set up under lacc and 
nationality The areas of residence included three contrasting areas in 
large citieSj and rural areas The urban and rural areas were duplicated 
in widely separated districts over the nation In addition further analyses 
were made of a half-dozen sources of information used by the children 
The final analysis was of differences between similar children over a 
period of ten years Thus nearly thirty different methods of analyzing 
and classifying the same data were used Only in this way can all implica- 
tions be revealed 

In another study a large number of pupils had been hopefully 
classified by a prominent school system as honiogLiicous on the basis of 
age, ability to learn, social maturity, achievemeni, and other academic 
Items Outside analysts discovered that the pupils as grouped were 
actually far more homogeneous on the basis of ihe economic level of 
the homes from which they came In other words one means of studying 
the pupils which had been overlooked was actually the most powerful 
factor in determining similarity 

The statistical devices— frequency tables, curves, graphs, and the like- 
are not ends in themselves but means to ends They should bring out 
likenesses, differences, processes, causes, and results not otherwise 
observable 

Westaway, on the analysis of phenomena says 

If then such eironeniis associations remain unsuspected, and we proceed to 
reason from the underlying 'ficts ' our reasoning will probably be fallacious 
The necessity for disentangling our facts thus becomes evident It has been well 
sjid that progress in scientihc investigation depends much more on that severe 
and discriminating judgment which enables us to separate ideas thai nature or 
habit has closely combined, than on acuteness of reasoning or fertility of inven- 
tion Whenever two subjects of thought are intimately connecicd in the mind, it 
requires the most determined effort of attention to conduct any process of reason- 
ing which relates to only one 

Since one of the main objects of science is to ascertain the laws which regulate 
the succession of events in nature the investigator has constantly to deal with 
diffeicnt events presented to him nearly at the same time, and he has therefore 
to be particularly (aicful that phenomena closely connected 111 time do not mis- 
lead him into dunking that they are necessarily invariably conjoined The dis^ 
position to confound together accidental and permanent connections is one 
great source of popular superstitions— palmistry, phrenology, planetary influence, 
haunted houses, miraculous wells, unlucky days, and so on Such combinations 
are confined, in great measure, to uncultivated and unenlightened minds, but 
there are other accidental combination'; which are apt to lay hold of the minds 
of even the very ablest of investigators 

We have already seen that when a phenomenon is preceded by a number of 
different circumstances we cannot determine, by any a puon reasoning which 
of these circumstances are to be regarded as the constant, and which the acu- 
''lental, or antecedents of the effect If, in the course of our experience, the 

Z3W H Burton and Ewing Konold, Unpublished materiab, University of Southon 
California 

\restawaY, op cit, pp asc; isA. , 
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same combination of circumstances is always exhibited to us without any altera- 
tion, and IS invanably followed by the same result we must necessanly remain 
Ignorant whether the result be connected with the whole combination or with 
only one or a few of the circumstances combined, and therefore, if at any time 
we wish to produce a similar effect, there is no alternatiVL but to imitate in eiety 
particular urcumslanre the combination which we have seen 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a savage w'ho, on some occasion had found 
himself relieved of some bodily ailment by a draught of cold water, is a second 
time afflicted with a similar disordei and is desirous of repeating the same 
remedy With the limited degree of knowledge and experience which we have 
here supposed him to possess, it would be impossible for the greatest of modern 
investigators, in his situation, to determine whether the cure was due to the 
watir which was drunk, to the cup in which it was contained, to the fountain 
from which it was taken to the particulai day of the month, or to the particular 
age of the moon In order therefoie to ensure tlie success of the remedy, the 
savage will, very naturally and very wisely, copy as far as he can recollect, every 
pirciimstancc w'hich acconipinied the first application of it He will make use 
of the same cup, draw the water from the same fountain, hold his body in the 
same position, and turn his face in the same direction, and thus all the accidental 
arcumstances in which the hist experiment was made, will come to be associated 
equally tn his mind with the effect produced The fountain from which the 
witer was drawn will be considered as possessed of particular virtues, and the 
cup from which it was drunk will be set apart for cxtlusive use on all future 
similar occasions 

Iht fact that analysis is one of the distinguishing chaiacteristics of the 
scieiuilic method has already been emphasized Fiom one point of view 
the topic of analysts belongs more appropnairly under the heading of 
collection of data than with classification or summarization of data 
Some analysis of a phenomenon, and the ciicumstances surrounding it, 
into elements, constitutcnts, oi factors must picccde any attempt to con 
trol the given factors for experimental purposes 1 hough this is true, 
analysis is also an important phase of iht classification and summariza- 
tion of data In the classification of data one assembles data of like chaiac- 
tenstics A chair, a table, a couch, and a rug may all be thought of as 
household furniture and assigned to this category They are also manu- 
factured articles and may be classified as such The types of categories 
constructed in the classification of data will depend, of course, upon the 
phenomena under investigation, and the purposes of the research in 
progress The contribution made by the summarization of data to 
scientific thinking is the economy of thinking brought about by the 
assemblage of a multitude of facts into a single whole If one collects a 
larger number of data about some phenomenon, it becomes corres- 
pondingly difficult to retain them in mind as the number of facts in- 
creases Instead of attempting, for example, to retain the individual IQ’s 
of 300 elementary-school children, it ordinarily serves one's purpose 
better to calculate the mean IQ Likewise, one might calculate through 
the use of appropriate statistical methods the spread of talent, the rela- 
tionship of one trait to another, etc The special economies arising out 
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of such treatments of the data have gi\en rise to the subject of educa- 
tional statistics Before one progresses very far in the scientific study of 
the problems of education, one must ha\c mastcied at least the rudiments 
of statistics It IS a major function of statistics to furnish research workers 
with economical and effective means of analysing, classifying, and sum- 
marizing data 

The formulation of conclusions The final step in scientific method is 
the summing up into a formula, sets of statements or a new theory as 
concisely as possible' the facts obscivcd The formulation must conform 
to the facts and must be verifiable The work of the scientific student of 
education should be characterized throughout by a passion tor facts, by 
cautiousness of statement, and a clearness of vision 

It may be objected that the illustrations of various phases of scientific 
method given above are from fields other than education Illustrations 
fiom the physical sciences were stlcctcd foi two re.isons Fii^t scientific 
method in the physical sciences is much older than it is in nflutaLion, and 
as a consequence much better illustrations of the general procedure o) 
science are available Although many excellent illusiraiions can be found 
in education, despite the short time the method has bem used in that 
field, those of the physical sciences represent a maturity characteristic 
of an older sen ncc 

Tn the second place many of the illiistrannn.s from tlip physical silences 
are classics, known generally to scientific woikcis They require no 
elaborate explanations They should be equally well known to scientific 
students of tducaLion It is hoped that in the neai fuiiiic, illiistiations 
from cdiK.ition will he cijualh well known \ few cdufaiional cxjicii 
meiits have already become famous and aie retogni/cd as siaiidaids of 
procccluie Some of those studios arc rcftricd to later in this chapter 

SrCTION f 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPI ICATIONS OI THE METHODS OP SYS! P MATIC 
INVESTIGATION I O THP. STUin OP IHP PROHLPMS 
OF EDUCATION \L LEADl RSHIP 

One can learn from the researches of others VVe have in the foiej'oing 
sections of this chapter attimpiLd to indicate, first, ihc chief muitf of 
truth in the consideration of educational problems second the nitthotls 
of systematic investigation employed by educaiional research, and finally, 
the meiiLal steps in problemsolving With the hope that the systematic 
study of the problems of this field might be fuilhcied, wc should like 
now to turn to some of the fairly typical investigations in this field which 
may point the way to better means of studying the complex problems of 
education Though it is not oui idea that teachers and supcrvisois should 
keep the school system in a constant state of turniod thiough then 
attempt to do research, it is onr opinion that the good of the child docs 
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rest ultimately upon having in the schools the student type of teacher 
and educational leader No individual who is content to leave the situa- 
tion as he finds it, will serve the schools best in the long run The 
processes of education are very complex, and there is much more to be 
done before the woik of the school can be said to be even reasonably 
effective In thinking over one's problems and how to solve them it some- 
times helps to examine those of others and what has been done to 
solve tliem With this thought in mind reference will be made to some 
previous studies of tht pioblems of education, with the hope that the 
methods employed in these investig.itions may illustrate the possibilities 
for further research in these and other fields of investigation 

Illustrative applications of the historical method of research to the 
problenu of educational leadership Good applications of tlic historical 
method of research to the piobicms of educational leadership are not 
easy to find Thcie arc numerous textbooks and general surveys available 
based for the most part on sccondaiy sources but theic aic few critical 
studies of selected pioblems, men events, movements, and penods grow- 
ing out of the careful study of original sources Some of the best illustra 
tions of research in this field ran be found in the field of legal rcseaich 
Edwards' The Coxirts a 7 \d the Public SchooU will be found to be a good 
source of illustrative research of this type Scybolt’s-'^ The Public Schools 
of Colonial Boston, Su^zallo s The Rise of Local School Suljennsioii in 
Massachusetts, and Jernegan’s Comfiulsoiy Lducation in the American 
Colonies are good examples of hiMoiical studies of Lht moie critical son 

splendid general survey of the social ideas of Amenran education has 
been prcpaied by Cuiti-* Burtons 20 ^ludy of the history of pioblem- 
solving IS a good illusliation of the application of the histoiical method 
to a seltctcd edurational problem 

A good view of previous researches in this field will be lound in the 
October 1936 and 1939 issues of the Review of Educalinnnl R( icaic/i 

-♦\euton Ld^v1^cls T/jp Courts anil the Public Srhoof’; (rJiica;^o University of 
f IiK Press 11)^^) 

- Hnheir 1 Scshnll Thr Public Sr/ioo/i of Cniomal Boston, /6jy / 77 T (Canilnidgr 
M iss Haivard liiiiversii^ Piess 

Henr\ Suz/.illo The Rue of Local SrhonI Sufunmwn in Mnsuiihu^etts Conlribii 
tion lo Educitiun No 3 (New Voik Bureau of Pulilic'itions Teachers College Co 
Uimbia UnivLisit) ic^riG) 

27 Marcus W Jeinegan Compulsory Educalioii in the American Colonies, 5 c/ioa/ 
Revifw.Vol 26 (Decembci iijiB) pp 7317111 \oI 27 (January igip) pp 2443 

2 R Merle Curti The Social Ideals of AtnotLau Educators Report oE the CoDimission 
on Social Studies American Historical Association Vol 10 (New York, Charles 
Scribner s Sons 1935) 

28 W H Builon The Problem Solving Tcclmiguc Appearance and Development 
in Ameiican Texts,’ Journal of Educational Method, Vol 14 Qanuary, February and 
Marth, 1935), pp iBy 195 24B 153, 338 341 

»" Newton Edwards and ochera ' Hiatory □[ Education and Cortiparalivc Education ' 
Reinew of Educational Research Vol 6 (October 1936) pp 353 41^6 

M M Cliamlieis and others Hisioiy of Education uid Comparative Eclueation, 
Rcvieui of Educational Research, Vol g ^ctobci 1939), pp 333 34B 
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Illuatrative applications of the philosophical method of research lo the 
problems of educational leadership Philosophical research may take on 
any one of a number of forms Most generally it has concerned itself 
with the criteria of truth, with values and the ultimate goals □£ life and 
education and the criticism of current practice There are numerous 
studies of a philosophical character available in American education 
The best known of the writings in this field are those of John Dewey, 
America's foremost leader in this field His works touch upon almost all 
the aspect!) of this Jicld of research as ordinarily conceived Bode’s^^ 
Modern Educational Theories or his Confiicttng Psychologies of Learning 
are excellent illustrations of criiical analysis of the philosophical sou 
CurM 3 = furnishes a good example of the combined historical and philo- 
sophical methods of research in his very valuable survey of the social 
ideas of American educators Finney'^ offers a good treatment of the 
sociological foundations of educational theory There are any number of 
ciitical surveys of the new education in ihe literature of education that 
the student of philosophical research may find inteicstuig The studies 
by Childs,'*^ Raby,'® and Taba are excellent illusiiations of the better 
analysis of the new education 

Illustrative applications of the scientific method to the study of 
educational leadership As has already been said the scientific method 
may take one ol a number of forms (i) normaiive-suivcy research, 
(a) comparafivc-causal rcstaich, (^i) expciimcntal rcstaich, (4) genetic 
research, (5) case studies, and (6) co-vanaiional studies Several illustra- 
tions of these applications of the scientific method arc gnen in the 
materials to follow 

The normative-survey method There arc many investigations of the 
normative suivey type available in the hieraiure of education An exten- 
sive. survey of the literature in this field can be found in The Mrth 
orfuhjgv' of Ediirntinnnl Research by Good Ban, and States Book's^® 

u Hoyd H Rode Modern Edurationnl Throrie\ fNe« Vmk The Macmillan Com 
piny 1927) 

Cnufltrtitig Pr)fho'ogt(f of I rarnwir (Dnslon D C Heith iiitl Company 

iqag) 

isjyf E Cuili Tht Sana! Idray of lutrrir'in Edjicnlory fNew York Charlci Senh 
ner's Soon ic]S'i) 

-Vlso see Robert llhch Cnndiliotis of Ctviltzrd / iving ^New Vork, E P Dutton R. Com 
panv liic 1946) 

‘‘3 Ross L Finney 1 Socfolonical Philo'.ofihy nf Edurndnti (New York The Mir 
millan Company 1928) 

a* John L Childs, Educatton and ihe Phdoyophy of ExpenmentnUan (New York 
D Appleton Century Company Inc, 19^') 

all Sister Mary Joseph Raby, A Critical Stiid\ of the New Education (VVishingion 
D C , Catholic University nf America, iQsja) 

afl Hilda Taba Fhe IJynnmtcx of rduration (New York, Hartourt Brace and Com 
pany 193a) 

s7 Good Barr, and Scales op cit , pp a 06 401 

a* William F Book The Intelligence of High School Seniors as Revealed by a State 
Wide \urvey of Indiana High Schools (New*York The Macmillan Company 192a) 
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The Intelligence of High School Semois, ihe Chariers-Waples Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study, Davis'*® "The Teaching Problems of 
1075 Public School Teachers/' Jersilds** 'Characteristics of Teachers 
Who Are ‘Liked Best and 'Disliked Most',’ Orleans and Saxe’s An 
Analysis of the Atithmeiic Knowledge of High School Pupils and 
Brownell and Carper’s*® Learning the Multiplication Combinations, are 
good illustrations of studies of the normativc-suivey type 

Applications of the comparative'Causal method of research Applica- 
tions of the compnr.itive-causal method of research arc by no means as 
plentiful as those of the normative-survey or experimental methods 
Reavis’** Factors Controlling Attendance tn Ruial Schools, Barr’s 
Characteristic Differences tn the Teaching Perfoimnnce of Good and 
Poor Teachets of the Social Studies, and AVilson's*“ Learning of Bright 
and Dull Children may be taken as illustrative of the work m tins field 
The first of these studies may be taken as a good illustration of the 
application of the logical principles of agreement with some applications 
of statistical procedures, and the remaining two sriulies aie applications 
of the logical principle of double agieemeni The comparativt-causal 
method of rescatch may be found htipful in exploratory studies of very 
complex phenomena such as those which come up in the field of educa 
tion and supervision The number of studies employing the comparative 
causal techniques seems to have increased sligluH in recent vears 

ae w W Charters and Danilas Waple'. The Commorivralth Tt nrhrr Trntnin^ 
Stud\ (fhinffo Unuersiiv of Chicipo Press 1929) 

<0 Robert \ Dims The Tcdchmij Piobleni<t of 1071^ Publir School Teachers 
Journal of Experimental rdiirfi/iou Vol q (September 19^0) pp ^1 Rn 

*1 Arthur T Jersild ' Characferisiirs of Teachers Who Aie Liked Best and Dis 
liked MoAt ’ Journal of E\p< iiniental Eduratton Vol 9 (December 1940) pp 139 ir;i 
^-Jicob S Oilcans and rminucl 5 i\c In Annhsis of the Arithmilic Knowledge of 
Hi^h 5 r/iofi/ PufnU City Collcpe Rcsrirch Studies in Education No 2 (New York 
Sflinol of Fduralion, The College of the City of New Yoik iqn) 

4 ’^ Willnin A Brownell and Dons V C irper Learning tht Multiplication Cornbiua 
ttoni (Durlum NC, Duke Liiiversiiv Press 1943) 

** George H Reavis faclOTs ContioUiug Success in School Attendance, Contnbu 
non to Ldiicalion No iu8 (New \ork. Bureau of Piiblications Teachers College 
Columbia University 1920) 

*'A S Barr, Chaiaclerislic Differences m the Teaching Performance of Good and 
Poor Teachers of the Social Studies (Bloomington. IJJ , Public School Publishing Com 
pany, 1929) 

40 p T Wilson Learnmg of Bright and Dull Children, Contribiiiion to Education 
No 292 (New York Buieaii of Publications, Teachera College, Columbia University 

iqaH) 

Robert H Koenker ' Certain Characteristic Differences Between Excellent and 
Poor Achievers in Two Figure Division ’ Journal of Educational Research, Vol 35 
(A.pril. 1942) pp 578586 

Myrtle Lutieau Pignatclli A Comparative Study of Mental Functioning Patterns 
of Problem and Non Problem Children Seven, Eight, and Nine Years of Age, Genetic 
I'svchology Monogiaphs Vol 27 (Provincciowii Mass The Journal Press, 1943). 91 pp 
Bcatiice lantz ■iiid Genevieve B Liebes, A Followup Study of Non-Reader^, " 
Journal of Edutalional Research, Vol 36 (April, 1943), pp 604 626 

R Nevitt Sanford and others, Physique, Personality, and Scholarship (a coniparativc 
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Applicatioiu of the experimental method to the study of educational 
prohlenu As has already been said the application of the experimental 
method according to the classic single variable type ol research may be 
any one ot three sons of experimentation (1) single-group, (2) equiva- 
lent-group, and (3) rotated-group The experimental method has been 
widely employed in the held of education, and many applications ot this 
method will be tound in the literature of education 

Applications of the single-group method of experimentation Any one 
ot a number ot studies of pupil changes made over a period ot years 
through repeated applications ot measurement to the same group is an 
application ot this method Baldwin's^® several studies of physical growth 
and Brooks' *“ Changes in Mental Traits with Age may be taken as good 
illustrations ot this type ot research 

Applualiont of the equivalent group methods of expeumentation 
There are many illustrations of the use of the equivalent-group method 
in the literature ot education The Journal of Educational Psychology 
the Journal of Educational Research, the Journal of Experimental Edu 
cation and many others contain repons ol rt starch of this son J Wayne 
Wnghtstone s Appraisal of lytwer Elementary School Practices. 
Pistol's'" "Appiaisal of an Lntciprist in Piogiessive Education' and 
Brcidenstine's "The Educational Achicvtincnt of Pujiils in Difleicnti- 
ated and Undilfercntiatcd Cionps" mav be taken as more or less tvjneal 
of the studies in this field dealing with impoitant problems ol chissroom 
instruction Examples ol a more psychological chaiactci tan be lound 
in Garictts®= Great Experiments in Psyeholngy 

Applications of the rotation method There are many examples ol the 
rotated method ot investigation in the literature ol edutation Good 
examples ot the application ol the rotation method made some years ago 
aic Heck's study of mental fatigue and Stevenson’s” investigation ol 
the elfeetiveness ot large and small classes Heck studied mental fatigue in 

slml) of sthciol rhilflien) Society foi Rcscirch iii Child l')L\LlopinLi)L (W ishiiiijton 
DC National Rest-dreh Council 19 h) 

Bird 1 Baldwin, Physical Growth of Schxtol Children (Iowa City Iowa, Uni\er‘iii\ 
of Iowa Press iqiy) 

F D Hrooks Changes in Mental Traits with Age (New York Bureau of Pulilici 
tions, 'leachers CoHt.|^c Collimbia Uiuveisiis, iqsi) 

Wdyiie Wnghtstone -ippraisal of Newer Elementary School Piadices (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, leaclicrs College Columbia University 193B) 

51 Frederick Pistor "A Valid Scientihc Appraisil of an Enterpiise in Progressive 
Education, Journal of Educational Research, \u\ zH (l-cbruary lysr,), pp 493449 
B'^A Cr Breidenstinc ' The Educaiioiial Achievement of Pupils in Dilleiencutcd and 
Undifferentiated Groups, journal of Experimesitai Educntian, Vol 5 (September, 
»930) PP 9» »35 

63 Henry E Garrett, Great Lxpersments in Psychology (New York, D Appleton- 
Century Company Inc, 1990) 

64 W H Heck, A Study of Mental Fatigue (Lynchburg, Va J P Bell Co, 1913) 

F R Stevenson Smaller Classes or Larger A Study of ilie Relation of Class Size 
to Che Efficiency of leaching, Journal of Educational Research Monograph (Bloom' 
ingion, 111 Public School Publishing Co , 1923) 
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relation to the daily school program Stevenson compared the eifective- 
iiesb of teaching in classei of thirty and forty-five pupils respectively Both 
large and small classes were taught during the first semester At the end 
of the first semester fifteen pupils were taken from the larger class and 
added to the smaller Thus laiger and smaller classes were subjected to 
approximately identical conditions, save lor the element of size More 
recent illustrations of the same technique can be found in studies by 
Reeder,®'* Hudclson,"" Barr,®'^ Dynes,®® and others 

The experunental method has been extensively used m the sciences 
Some of the most successful laboratory studies in the field of education 
have been made at the University of Chicago by Freeman,®® Buswell,®” 
and Judd Examples of the new-type expeumental design wi/1 be found 
in studies by Osborn,®^ Souder,®* Stuit and Donnelly,®^ Spencer,®® 
Hansen,"® and Trcacy®’ 

Applications ot these newer techniques need to be made with care 
Many ot the studies employing this newer technique have made erroneous 
applications 

Application of the case-study method Piobablv no method of reseairh 
has proved more generally helpful to the field woikcr than the case stud) 

B’’ L H Reeder A Method of Direrting Childitn's of (.tfOffinphx, Coiitiibu 

tioiis lo Kducalion No 193 (New York Biiieiii of Publuaiions Teachers College 
Caliiinlii.i Universiiy, 19^5) 

•jOLirl Hiidcison Claxs ?izt at the College level (Mimic ipolis, Minn Univer^ilv 
oC Minnesoc I Press, 1928) 

OT \ S U-iii ind J S IMrk, An lrx|jciimciUi) Stnd) of Iiinriionil Itirnin)? 
]ou)nal of Espeiimental rdiirattov Vol 1 (September 1932) pp o 17 

'8 J J Dynes Cuiiip iiisoii of Two Methods ot iiudying Hl^ltu) ” Jninoat of l\ 
penrriiulal Education Vol 1 (September 1932) pp 4245 

sc Frank N Freeman The Handwntitig Movement, Siipplcmcnl iry Ldutalioinl 
Monographs (Cliieigo University of Chicago Press iqiH) 

“0 C.uv T HuswcII A71 Fxp( ttmental Study of the Eye Voice 'ipan in Rinrliug Sup 
plcmeiitary Educational Monoguphs, No 17 (Chicago Uniyeisit) of Chicago Pi css 
U)Jo) 106 pp 

oiCliailcs H Judd and Guy 1 Busyvcll, Silent Reading, Supplementary I'ducitionnl 
Monographs No 23 (Chicago Univeisiiy of Chicago Press, 1923) 

n-Wj)land W Osborn, 'An Experiment in Teaching Reslst^ncc Lo Propagandi 
foutnal of Experimental Education Vol H (September 1939) pp 1 17 

><■1 Hugh Coyvan Soutlcr, The Construction ind EviluaLion of Ccitaiii Readiness 
Tests in Common Fractioiu ' Journal of Educational Research, Vol 37 (October, 1943) 
PP 127 >94 

Dewey B Sluit and Marv Carroll Donnelly, “Performance in the loua Qualifying 
Examination of Majors in Various Academic Departments with Implications for Coun 
seling Journal of Experimental Education, Vol H (March, 1940), pp 293 299 

ea Edward M Spencer, The Retention of Orally Present^ Materials ‘ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol 32 (December, 1941) pp 641 655 

Carl W Hansen, Taciors Associated with Successful Achievement in Problem 
Solving in Sixth Grade Arithmetic," Journal of Educational Research, A ol 39 (Oc 
tobei, 1944), pp 

BT John P Treacy ‘Relationship of Reading Skills to the Ability to Solve Arithmeiic 
Problems,' Journal of Educational Research, Vol 39 (October, 1944)1 pp S6-96 
ea Paul Blommers and E F Lindquist, “Experimental and Statistical Studies Ap 
plications of Neyver Statistical Techniques, Review of Educational Research, Vol li 
(December 1942), pp 501 520 
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method The chief advantage of this method is that it furnishes a means 
of studying the problems of education under the less well-controlled 
conditions of the classroom 

There are many illustrations of the use of this technique in the litera 
ture Probably a careful study of the investigation, by Gray,“" Smithies,’" 
Zachry,” Young,’“ and Traxler’" will illustrate as well as any others, the 
applications of this method of research The reports contain materiah 
on both the several characteristics of tlie case-study method and illustra 
tive cases 

Applications of the genetic method to the study of the problems of 
education As has already been said, the genetic method has been used 
extensively in the biological sciences in the study of growth and develop 
ment The applications of this method to the problems of education have 
been largely to the growth and development of children Many studies 
have been carried on in this field, but piobably the best of these are 
the earlier studies by Baldwin ” and the more recent studies by Lincoln,” 
Gcscll,” Jones.” and Shuttlcworth Each of these investigators ha‘ 
earned on his investigation over a sufficiently long period of time to 
indicate clearly the benefits to be derived from this sort of research 
Offering, as it does, a longitudinal view of ihc developmental process, 
the method is an exceedingly valuable one in the study of pupil growth 
and development and the attending problems of classroom instruction 
and educational leadership 

Application of the co-variational method As has already been pointed 
out eailier in this chapter, the statistical method supplies both a means 
of treating the data collected through applications of the other methods 
of research and a means of research 111 itself The best illustration of the 
latter will probably be found in the correlation studies that have been 

eu Willum S Gray Remtfdial Cases m Readnif', Siipplcinentary FducaLional Mono 
graphs, No ss (Chicago Lniversiiy of Chicago I’less i(p22) 

TO Eliie M Smuhieb, Case Studies of Normal Adolesccjxt Gitl\ (New York, D Apple- 
ion Century Company, Inc, 1933) 

73 Caroline D Zachry, Persomiltly Adjustments of Sclinnf f /iWrfrpn (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons 1929) 

72 Pauline V Young, Sorml Cast U ot/j i»r Nahonni Defense (Tsew Yoik Prentice 
Hall, Inc , 1941) 

78 Arthur £ Traxler, Case Sftidv Putredints in (tuidnnce i w Yoik Fdiiralinna’ 
Records Bureau, 1940) 

74 Bird T Baldwin, The Phystral Growth of Cfiildttn from ifiit/t to Maturity, Uni 
vcrsity of Iowa Studies in Child WelfTit Vol 1, No i (Iowa Cii) loMa I invcrsity of 
Iowa, 1921) 

75 E A Lincoln, Sex Differences tn the Growth of Ameriran School Children (Bal 
timore Md , Warwick and York, 1927) 

78 Arnold Gesell, The Menial Growth of the Pre School Child (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1925) 

77 Harold £ Jones, Development in Adolescence (New York D Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc 1943) 

78 Frank K Shultleworth, The Physical and Mental G-'owth of Girls and Bays Age 
Six to Nineteen in Relnlion to dge at Maximum Growth (Waishingloii, D C Society for 
Research in Child Development, National Rescirch Council, 1939) 
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SO common in Lhe field of education The method is really a quantitative 
application of the logical principle of concomitant variation A careful 
study of Kelley's Educational Guidance An Experimental Study in 
the Analysis and Prediciian of Ability of f/tg/i-Sc/ioo£ Pupils, Whitney’s 
The Prediction of Teaching Success, Segel’s Differential Diagnosis of 
Ability in School Children, hyci2. O Martin’s®* The Prediction of Success 
for Students in Teacher Education, or Barr and others. Measurement of 
Teaching Ability should help those who think that they might be inter- 
ested in this type of research Treatments of the theory of correlation 
research can be found in any good book on statistics The use of this 
method has spread rapidly during the last five or ten years, and it offers 
an effective means of research for those mathematically inclined 
Sources of information relative to other studies of educational 
problems We have referred, in the immediately preceding pages of this 
chapter, to certain materials illustrating how the various methods of 
research have been applied 10 the study of educational problems Besides 
the specific studies cited, there are certain general soui ces of research 
materials with which the student should be acquainted The effort needed 
to keep abreast of developments is not great 
Possibly the best single source of information will be found in the 
Review of Educational Reseaith, which publishes periodic summaries of 
research on all important aspects of educaiion The Encyclopedia of 
Educational Riseairh is an excellent, easily available summary The 
United Stales Office of Education also publishes an annual Bibliography 
of Research Studies in Education IHustratnc materials will be found m 
the fouinnl of Educational Research, Journal of Expenmenfa^ Edurn- 
tion, Jouinal of Educational Psychology, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
and Educational and Psychological Measurement, publishing only re- 
seaich mateiials, and in other educational jouinals such as the School Re- 
view. School and Society, and the Elementary School Journal, publishing 
an occasional research report Every serious student of education should 

70 Truman L Kelley, Educational Guidance An Experimental Study in the Analysis 
and Prediction of Ability of High School Pupils, Contnbucions to Education No 71 
(New Ycik Bureau of Publiciuons, Teachers College Columbia University, 1914) 

‘io F L Whitney, fhe PTetUciion of Tiachnig Success (Bloomington, 111, Public 
School Fubluhing Co 1924) 

BiDivid J»t-gel, Differential Diagnosis of 4biltty in School Children (Baltimore, Md , 
Warwick and York, iq))4) 

82L>cia O Martin The Predirtion of Success for Students in Teacher Education, 
(New York, Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University 1944) 

SB A 5 Barr and others The Measurement of Teaching Ability (MadiSon Wis , 
Dcmbar Publications, Inc, 194^) 

Henry £ Garreit, Statistics m Psychology and Education (Second edition, New 
York, Longmans Cieen &: Co, 1941) 

Karl J Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education (Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1928) 

Lindquist, op cit 

Peters and Van Voorhis, op cit 

Walker, op cit 
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know and use constantly Monroe's Encyclopedia of Educational Rt 
search Psychological Abstracts may be consulted for summaries of 
research relating to the psychological foundations of educational practice, 
the Educational Index, found in all libraries, supplies an over-all source 
of titles and authois that may be consulted for titles not found in the 
references already cited 


SECTION 6 

THE PRODUCTS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND THEIR USE 

The products of educational research Before leaving the discussioi 
of the methods of educational reseaich, it might help to considti brief!' 
the products of research and their uses The outcomes are many, and 
while it is not our purpose to discuss these outcomes here in any detail, 
some reference to them seems dcsitable as a guide to those who would 
engage in the systematic study of the educational piogiam and its ini 
piovciiiLiit Summarized briefly the) are as follows 

1 Facts, principles, gencraliritions and concepts thai constitute the im 
mcdi ite findings of research studies 

a Schools (li/fer in their liolding power 

b The cost of elementnr) school instruction vanes from state to slate 
c Individuils dillcr in mentdl capicit) 

d There are physiological limits to ihe actjitisiuon of manual skills 
e Gills mature physiologically faster than boys 
/ Mcaninglulness is in essential condition lor efleciivc le.innng 
g Learning is facilitated b) the establi'ihincnt of a goal m the mind of the 
Itirner 

h The discernment of form snudure or oi g,mi/ ition fuihiir s Ic.irning 
z Knowledge of progress is an esstiitidl condition for e/lective learning 
; Success should attend the learning activity 

k Acceleration is desirable for mtnidlv superior high-school students 
/ Good leadeiship p’-rnnotes pupil growth 
m Activity learning is cftciiivc under eerlam conditions 
n The adjustment of school childien is alTected by home conditions 
o The schools should provide soeiali/mg experiences 

p There should be development of the basic concepts of all loiiiid pupil 
glow til, belongingness, appropriateness leadincss and elliLieiuy 

2 The tlarifitUion of assumptions, such as 

a Methods of research used in studying physical phenomena are applieable 
to the study of human and social phenomena 
b Universal education is feasible and desirable 
c School support can be equalized 
d Performance is an adequate index of ability 
e Statistical findings have value in dealing with individuals 

3 Definitions 

a Of terms, such as incidental, functional, behavior, experience, and mat 
uration 

Walter S Monroe and others editors Encyclopedia of F ducalioiial ReKenrrh (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1941) 
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b Of ubjectives, such as chose the attainment of which promote meiitaJ 
health and adjustment, social efficiency, physical hCness, and etnical 
ideals 

4 Techniques that are a source of ideas about evaluative procedures survey, 
case study, experimental, genetic, and those for handling documentary 
evidence 

5 Steps in training in problem-solving discovering and defining the prob 
lems, cldfifymg issues, designing of evaluative procedures, analysis of data, 
and generalizing and summarizing findings 

6 OevLlopnient of attitudes such as caution in reacliing conclusions, open 
miruledness in considering conflicting hypotheses, willingness to “look- 
and ste," suspended judgment, ind die desire to base judgments upon facts 

The foregoing outline has been intioduccd here merely for illustidtive 
purposes No attempt has been made at completeness, enough has been 
said, however, to recall to the reader’s mind some of the more important 
outcomes that may accrue from piograms of school research With this 
over-all view of the ptoducts of icscareh, we turn now to a discussion of 
the uses of research findings 

The use of research findings for improrement purposes Although 
ihcic 15 need for continuous study of the crucial problems of education, 
ihtie is already available a sizable body of verified facts and principles, 
more than is being used The lag between theory and piactice appears 
always to be great, only a small part of what is known seems to have been 
put to use in the development of more elite live piocedures some of 
what is known is buried in technical publications seldom consulted by 
field workeis, many of whom Jack the skill lo read and understand the 
research liteiature of education, tlit implications of icscarch findings for 
field practice are not always clear, and there is always too considerable 
meiria The problem of acquainting the field woikcrs with and getting 
them to make use of the findings of research is a complex one 

Finding the research Reference has already been made to ceitain 
guides that may be employed in finding educational research literature 
The problem is not merely a. mechanical one It is partly one of knowing 
what is pertinent Sometimes even those who earnestly “seek” pass ovei 
as not applicable or as inconsequeiuial facts and piinciplcs that have 
great significance for practice As a matter of fact most of the great truths 
of life have been obviously apparent to those who were willing to and 
could see It is fairly safe to assume that the mere fact of publication of 
a research report in a reputable source suggests at least some ment to 
^the ideas reported even though the implications tor school practice may 
not be readily discernible Many of the very best materials will be found 
in the more technical philosophical, historical, statistical, and psycho- 
logical journals Many of the contributors to these publications have a 
genuine interest in applications, they have chosen the problems that 
they have reported upon because they consider them fundamental to 
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practice The form of leporting may be difhcuh at times for the 
“untnitiated" to follow, but it has heen adopted in part by a sincere 
desire to express research findings precisely 

Synthesizing the findings Ordinarily one will use some card or note- 
book system in gathering and recording important ideas It is usually im- 
portant to record the source of information with sufficient completeness 
that the original source can he readily located if the necessity arises of re- 
turning to the original report for additional information or to reexamine 
the conclusions, the data, the methods of their collection, and the char- 
acter of the analysis The findings from various reports within tire same 
area of research frequently seem to be in conflict The conflict may be 
leal and apparent, real and not apparent, 01 not present at all Much 
that will seem, from a superficial examination of research reports, to be 
^in conflict will disappear upon closei examination The problems are 
not alike, the procedures are different, the samples and populations 
studied differ in some important respect, and the conclusions though 
differently stated may be identical With reference to the last point, 
It should piobably be urged that even though the same language is 
employed by different peisons in reporting conclusions, meanings may 
vary Some system of recording is usually necessary to the careful syn 
thesis of research findings 

Development of a pingiam of action The goal toward which we all 
strive IS an improved program of edtiiational seivices This program will 
be found only in pait 111 the findings of historical, philosophical, and 
scientific rescaich Only in the exeeptional ease will the held worker 
find all the palls put togethci into a functioning whole The findings of 
research are ordinatily siimniarized in the form of important facts and 
principles To put these facts and principles to work in better services 
one must create or tlistover suitable techniques ,Somctimes these tech- 
niques will be found 111 the reports of the original research, ordinarily 
there will be many more techniques implied than those actually employed 
in the original restaiches This reaching out aspect of research is fre- 
quently overlooked The creative imagination necessary for the imple- 
mentation of research findings is of no less importance than that 
demanded by the oiiginal researches themselves The problem is to pul 
old techniques together in new ways or to devise wholly new ways ol 
doing things, to the end that more effective combinations of human effort 
may be devised It is the hope of all those that devise improvement pro 
grams that improved results may accrue from them 

The evaluation of seivtce programs We have already discussed in 
Chapter XVI the means of evaluating the larger improvement program, 
and in Chapters VIII, IX, and X, the evaluation of the program as it 
relates to teacher growth, the curriculum, and the socio-physical environ- 
ment for learning There will also be many times when one will want to 
evaluate specific improvement programs The methods for making such 
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evaluations have been discussed in ihe preceding tif this chapter 

The evaluations of synthetic programs here referred to will frequently be 
in the form of reevaluations The many parts of which a particular im 
provement program is composed may have been systematically studied in 
either field or laboratory or both If the parts have been previously 
studied under the artificial conditions that prevail in the laboratory they 
must be resiudied under field conditions.®" since generalizations estab- 
lished under laboratory conditions do not necessarily hold true under 
field conditions, if the parts have been evaluated piece meal, even under 
held Londilions, they must be revaluated as functioning wholes Ihc 
whole is not merely a sum of its parts, or said differently, the arrangement 
of parts IS always an important part of the whole Accordingly all syn- 
theses and implementation of research need, therefore, to be restudied 
under field cundttions 

The translation of reseat ch findings into programs of action Early in 
'913 ® B'^^P of bouthern educators and research specialists was appointed 
by the American Council on Education as a committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education to conduct a study of the ways in 
which schools through education can help the local community in the 
better utilization of their natural resources The siiidy is based upon 
the assumption that it is not a lack of research, but a lack of adequate 
translation of reseatch results that hinders community development 
The committee conceived of its work as developing in three phases 

The first phase involved a wide exploration of the problems affecting 
and the resources available for such an undertaking, the second phase 
consisted of a work conference composed of outstanding educators and 
research specialists from eleven southern states, and the third phase 
involved furthei research in line with the recommendations of the 
conference 

The committee examined the programs of organizations which for 
some time successfully produced instructional mateiials to fit certain 
types of educational needs in this area They reviewed such projects as 
the Arkansas state program for textbook production, the Sloan expert 
ment in applied economics being carried on in Kentucky, the University 
of Virginia's New Dominion Scries of pamphlets, the Citizens' Fact- 
Finding Movement of Georgia, and the Cooperative Research Transla 
tion in the Tennessee Valley These programs were varied both in 
interests and sponsorship, but it seemed to the committee that the most 
important characteristic of all of them was their experimental approach 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of materials is the only way in which 

B8 John Dewey The Sources of a Sfience of Education (New York, Horace Liverlght 

1929) 

8T John E Ivey, Jr Channeling Research in/o Education, A Report of ihe Com 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education of the American Council on 
Education (Washington DC, American Council on Education, 1944) 
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accurate appraisal and subsequent '^iidation can be demonstrated Tb* 
committee recognizes itsell as having eight major functions 

1 To stimulate establishment of educational materials-producing facilities 
for resource education by state agencies, institutions of higher learning, 
and local schools In cooperation with representatives of these agencies, 
conferences or institutes might be held to explore need, oppoctunityp and 
procedures for producing educational materials 

2 To keep informed and to inform others regarding the preparation of edu 
cational materials under way or contemplated in the region Helpful pro 
cedures might 'consist of preparing and distributing a monthly or 
bi monthly news letter or the writing of spctial columns for state rdiica- 
tional journals 

3 To keep informed and to inform others concerning regional research com 
pleted and in progress Periodically selected bibliographies of research 
materials on regional resource development and problems, or kits contain 
mg some of the latest research units might be distributed to states and 
institutions and schools within the states 

4 To assist in arranging for technical assistance and other aids for state 
agencies and for bureaus supported by states Upon receiving requests for 
technical assistance, the central agency could by serving in liaison ca 
pacity, bring technically trained men in vatious subject-matter helds to 
bind their efiorts to spcciRc tasks Travel fund^ or consultant's fees might 
be made available 

5 To arrange for region il conferences and institutes to study problems in 
resource education and research translation By calling together research 
specialists and educators to ^ork on specific materials or to draw pro 
cedures for materials, the ccniral agency would provide a new channel 
for a union of reseaich and education 

6 To assist in arranging for the production public ition, distribution, and 
use of educational materials The central agency’s staff would promote 
programs which viev production, distnbution, and use of materials as con 
unuous and functininlly related processes Coordinated programs and 
objectives could be achieied through work with state textbook commis 
sions, comiuercnl publishers leicher-training institutions, and in-service 
training programs through cooperation of snie departments of education, 
institutions of higher learning and local schools 

7 To assist m organizing state iniegraled programs for translation of re- 
search into educational m.iKiials These programs would be realized 
through coordin ited execution of the function mentioned above By en- 
couraging the centralization of responsibility for producing needed ma- 
terials, the central agency could assist in getting stales to create the hub 
around which an integrated program might turn 

B To encourage and lacihtate the coordination of the work of existing re- 
gional and subregional committees or associations as their efforts relate or 
might relate to the translation ind use of educaiinnal materials Confer- 
ences which would permit representation of the various regional agencies 
to coordinate their activities could also allow those groups to consult with 
state and local agencies on their resource education and research transla- 
tion programs 

Committees such as the one described above can do much toward the 
translation of research findings into effective school programs 


BB [bid 
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SECTION 7 

THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Plans of organizing and administering research There are many dif- 
ferent methods of organizing and administering research In the first 
place research may be either privately or publicly administered There 
are many important privately organized and administered research 
agencies such, for example, as those of the great educational foundation, 
the bureaus maintained b) large privately endowed universities, and 
those maintained by education associations Many publicly supported 
governmental agencies also have research fanlitics, such as state and city 
bill cans of educational research Then, research may be organized and 
administered on a local, state, or national basis Many cities and states, 
as well as the federal government, niaiiitam publicly suppuited research 
services Most state teachers associations, for example, maintain buieaus 
of educational research as does the National Education Association Fi- 
nally the function of research may be centralized in a buieau of research, 
spread among the many technical services that make up the staffs of the 
large modern school systems, or it may be assigned ro the entire school 
pcisonnel, as the tendency seems to be toward widir participation in 
research on their part Studies by Chapman,*"’ Herbst,®® Monroe, 
Mort,**^ and Scales®^ are illustrative of those discussing the organization 
and administration of rcscaich 

The functions of city and state bureaus of educational research The 
functions of city and state buicaus of educational research vary widely 
Some devote nearly all their time to mental and achievement testing 
others, to child accounting statistics, and yet others to budget making 
and school finance, textbook accounting, salaries, buildings and other 
administrative problems Within recent years much attention has been 
given to the curriculum, visual aids, guidance, and clinical activities of 
one sort or another The specialists added to the staffs of cilv and state 
school systems in these areas have frequently been well equipped tech- 
nically and interested m evaluative activities in their special fields While 
the many routine services performed by city and state bureaus of edu- 

H B Chapman, Organizrd Rejearrh in Education with Special Reference to the 
Bureau of Educational Research Bureau of Julucational Kc«.arch, Monograph No 7 
(Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University Press, 1927) 
xi' K L Herhst I'linctions oE Bureaus of Research journal of Educational Re- 
search, Vnl 24 (December 1951) pp 372 376 

Walter 5 Monroe and others, Icn Years oE Educanonai Research 191B-1927,' 
Bulletin No 42j Vol 25 No 51 (Urbana, 111 , Bureau of Educational Research Uiu- 
veisity of Illinois, igsH) 

P R Mort, Organization for Effective Educational Research in Colleges and 
Universities,' Teachers College Record, Vol 37 *935, pp 541-558 

Dougla') E Suites, Organized Research in Education National, State, City and 
UniversiLies Bureaus of Research, Hcview of Educational Research, Vol u, iqsq, 
PP 576 590. 635 646 
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cationil research have cut heavily into their lime, many too have found 
tune to assist with the study of impoitant problems in the field of 
learning, teachings and supervision 

The importance o£ adei^uatc retords Good school restarch depends 
upon the development o£ good records No other agency has just the 
same opportunity foi good reitarth as does the school itself where im- 
provement needs and problems are anticipated and collection oi pertinent 
data routitiized There aic many long-standing problems of education 
such as those relating to child guidance, child accounting, the curriculum, 
pupil adjustment, special education, personnel admimstration, school 
hnantc, buildings, supplies and equipment The services m tJiese and 
otIiLi areas need caiclul study lo provide ihc kinds of inloiniation 
ncEilcd to answer many of the questions that arise in these areas there 
must be considered tort sight and planning, a pait of which will relate 
to the development oi an adciiuate sysuin of records 

The development and use of time*saviiig devices Many time-saving 
devices have been developed in the held of edurauon Although ediita 
Lionalists in general have probably uoi been so alert to the developments 
of short cuts and time-saving devices as have been woikcrs in other areas, 
progress has been made (i) in the develop nent ol time-saving data 
gatheimg devices, (2) in the development ol time-^aving recording 
devices, and (3) in the development of intchamral aids to the sutistical 
analysis of data Although much has been done in the fust and sceoncl 
of these areas, the dcvclopinent in the ihiul has been more speetaculai 
but probably not more imporuiu Today wJitn one eoUcas data oni 
attempts to anticipate both its use and the conditions undci which ii 
will be collected An honest attempt is ordinal ily made to save the time 
of all concerned Impioved methods o£ recording, and the substitution 
of machine labor tor hand labor has saved some time The cost of 
leseaich has been reduced by the invention of mechanical tabulatois, 
ealiulating machines, scoring maihinev and other aids 

Cooperation in educational research As educationalists have gained 
more experiences with research techniques and problem-solving, thev 
have become move aware oL the conditions essential to a fruitful atiach 
upon educational problems One ol these, already referred to earlier in 
this chapter, is the development of methods of analyzing educational data 
more m keeping with the complexity ol the edueaLionaJ undertaking 
The development of adequate rceoids lias just been emphasized The 
development of techniques foi gioup actions is another movement that 
should aid educationalists in studying complex educational problems 
Group action has many advantages in addition to that of saving time and 
getting things done (1) it makei possible the development of the “Learn'’ 
mind so essential in the compiehension of complex phenomena, (a) 

Frank N Freeman, ' Cprujcrutivc Researcli with Adequate Support Jow ial of 
Eduratioi al Research Vol (J,inuar> ig 40 > PP 
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It provides a multiple check upon error, (3) it makes possible long-time 
developmental and follow-up studies not possible under individual 
leadership, (4] it makes possible the study of some of the more important, 
fundamental, and complex problems of education, and (5) it provides 
a broader base upon which to build impioved practice through including 
more people Xhe trend is toward more cooperation in research, not 
only by large foundations, state and university reseaich centers, but b] 
city bureaus and individual lesearchers 
Problems for further research It has been the practice of the past 
volumes in this senes to conclude with some statement ol the problems 
in need of further research Such lists of ihc problems of education as 
related to the teacher and 1ns contribution to the educative process will 
be found in an earlier volume of this senes b) Barr and Burton, The 
^Supervision of Instruction, and another by Bair,“® An Introduction to 
the Saenttfic Study of ClAssraom Supn vision It has been the purpose 
of the present volume to supply a mucli mure comprehensive treatment 
of supervision, learning, and teaching than that supplied by the eailier 
volumes in this series As a consequence the discussion has been extended 
to include all of the more important factors conditioning the outcome 
of the educative process To supply a list ol the problems associated with 
this more comprehensive treatment of the problems of supervision and 
the improvement ol teaching would mean the prcpaiaLion of a very 
extensive list of these problems including all those relating 10 the many 
factors conditioning learning Space dots nut pci nut the intlusion oi 
this list in ail already very lengthy tieatmeni ol tins siibjtct, die rcadei 
IS referred to a volume by Good Ban, and States^’ on The Alethodolo^ 
of Educational Research This volume should also fuinish a valuable 
handbook of icscarch for workers in this field 

Chapter summary We have attempted to emphasize in this chapter 
the complexity of the learning-teaching act and the necessity foi exer- 
cising gieat caie m the determination of lacts and principles in this 
held What may appear to be facts at first thought, and so accepted, may 
not be facts at all In man’s intellectual jouiney from savagery to what 
we now rail civilization he has employed a number of devices foi obtain- 
ing essential information about himself and the world in which he lives 
His first and foremast method of gelling ideas is from personal experi- 
ence In time these ideas gave rise to custom, tradition, authority, history, 
and philosophy In recent years the means of seeking truth from cxperi- 

0B A S Barr and W H Burton The Suptrvuton of Instruction (New York, D 
Appleton Century Company, Inc, 1926) pp 608615 

Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision, op at 
ST Good, Barr, and Scales, op cit See particularly Appendix I 
Monroe and others, ediiora, op cit 

Review of Educational Research, published five tunes a year (February April, June, 
October, December) by the American f-duratioti Research Association, a department of 
the Naiiniial Educalion \ssocMlion 
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have been greatly .cfined to make the observatmn of phenomena 
more systematic the discrimination of material and immaterial factors 
more accurate, the recording of truth more generally understood One 
of the most effective devices yet to he invented by man tor discovering and 
verifying truth 15 what is commonly called the sccntihc method, many 
forms of which will he found in the literature of education The more 
important of these forms have been discussed m this chapter with illus- 
trative materials for those who desire to employ these methods for further 
research The advantages of the scientific method arises for several n.a 
sons (1) Its knowledge is depersonalized and removed from personal hias 
(a) Us generalizations are based upon observable facts, (3) it cmplo)s 
analysis in the comprehension of otherwise incomprehensible complex 
phenomena, (4) the formation of tentative judgments (hypotheses) to 
direct the search foi truth has proved helpful, and (5) it has employed 
objective measurcmcni in collecting and treating data instead of the 
less accurate method of oidmary thought There is apparently little point 
in arguing iheir relative mint in the solution of rducation problems 
since they arc all pan and parcel of a complete act ol thought in which 
each makes its own peculiar rontiibution Science represents one of the 
most advanced mental achievements of man history and philosophy, 
howcvci arc closely relaied with n in problem sohing and should be so 
reco^mized The titnd today is toward the use of many techniques 111 large 
cooperative studies of rh( problems of education 

Discussion Quistions 

1 Read carefully pages fiS-fiS in The Meihodoh^ of Fdurational Research 
by Good birr Scaces, paying particular atlcniinn to pigcs 82 H5 

a Restate any one of the items iii Group 1 so ihaL it btcoiTies a properly 
ssorded lLgitim«ue problem 

b Nou how the items in Group II have been restated in proper form 
For anv of the original items in Group II state another problem which 
mij^hL be derived from it These various iiems are susceptible to several 
rcstiitcmcius 

c If possible illustrate from your own experience a typical restatement 
exemplified in Group III 

d List two or three legitimate problems which might be found in the 
areas given in Group IV 

2 Glance through Appendix I in the same volume 

a Select a group of so called problems which are really areas instead of 
problems as in Croup IV above This is probably the commonest 
blunder made in stating problems Tell why these are areas and not 
problems 

b Select a group m which the problems are fairly well stated and defend 
your choice 

c Select another group in which the problems are really problems and 
not areas but are not particularly well stated Defend your choice 

3 Select a subdivision of education of major interest to you and list at least 
four problems requiring investigation Indicate also whether any of the problems 
stated by you have been prominently discussed in the literature within a year 
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4 Take any one of the problems you have just stated State it as accurately 
and a!, definitely a& you can Set forth in some detail the procedures which 
would be neceiisary in solving it 

5 Prepare a bnef but adequate working bibliography on your problem 
Indicate m addition the various types of sources for this bibliography 

6 Select an adequate histoncal study in the field of education Analyze it in 
terms of the pnnaples of historical research 

a Critically evaluate the sources used by the wntei Indicate their ad 
equacy 

b Illustrate and crilically evaluate his internal and external criticism 
c Critically evaluate his clarity of presentation and organization 

7 Prepare a questionnaire on some problem upen which you are woiking 
or upon which you would like to work Preferably it should be mimeographed 
and tried out on the class for critical evaluation A small group as well as in- 
dividuals may work on this problem 

8 Assume that you wish to make a study of total time budgets of 1^00 teaclieis 
who have agreed to cooperate with you for one month Devise a set of catcgoneii 
in w’hich you would like diem to report Set up your own purpose for tins study, 
then select and evaluate your categories in the light nf the purpose Several clas? 
members might work on this independently and submit various lists for class 
inahsis 

g If possible an individual or small group should secure adequate data on 
the socio-economic staLus of some group of pupils in a convenient school The 
class Itself might be used as a basis, ihe maternl to be turned m without signa 
tures Use any of the current techniques 

10 A class committee may apply a tvpical building score card to some nearby 
building Several groups may (ompare results Class discussion 

11 Several students should utilize anv of ihe current lechniques for iniir 
viewing, trying them on a small number of persons The purpose and topics 
may be selected by the individuals If two students can be found who are willing 
ihe technique of interviewing might he illiistratrd before the class 

12 Select any first class investigation illustrating any of the t)pi('il scuniifir 
methods After identifying as to l>pe, prepare a highly critical analysis covering 
the following points 

a Adequacy of the problem as to scope and truly problematic nature 
b L ompetence in the statement of the problem 
f Ihe assumptions and hypotheses inyolved 
d Ihe isolation of a variable and the control of other variables 
e The categories and techniques of analysis of data 
/ rile objectivity, reliability, and validity of the procedure 
g The inLerpretation and iiignificance of the results 

13 iSelect a recent city survey report Analyze it for competence of procedure 
adequacy of data, and validity of conclusions 

14 List llie factors which make the application of scientific method to edu 
cational problems unusually difficult 

150 If there is a research bureau in your school system or if research is 
being carried on by any individual or group m the absence of a bureau report 
briefly on one or two things which have been accomplished by this bureau (If 
you cannot answer this, take b below) 

b If you have no research bureau or independent effort in your school sys- 
tem, report instead on any important problem in your system which you would 
like to submit to saentihc attack if time and means permitted Indicate briefly 
the method of attack that would be proper 
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16 Express your opinion <is to the desirability, possibility, or weaknesses of 
teacher participation in research 

17 Outline the means by which a ^cry small school system without a central 
staff or mucli money could carry on some scientific work 

iB Read pages 134 to 137, “Science versus Opinion ' in Rurton, Jnt)oduchon 
to Education Duplicate from your own experience the contradictions there il- 
lustrated between honest opinion and the facts 

NOIL The Second Yearbook of the National Dcpaitmcnt of Supnvisors and 
Directors of Instiuciion is valuable reading to accompany this chapter 
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A Brief Sutnmary of Backgiouiid Malenals Concerning 
the Current Curriculum Movement 


iLCJ10^ I 

ABBREVIATED OUTLINE OE HISIORIC CRITICISMS OF COURSES 
OF STUDY AND CURRICULUMS 

A serious obstacle to educational progress is the ttiulency among cer 
tain teachers, educational leaders, and public figures to decry and to 
oppose current efforts to improve cuiriculums 'Curriculum reorganiza- 
tion IS a passing fad ” “The cuiriculum of ihe past has stood the test of 
time, why meddle with it?" ‘‘Men now successful in business or in 
scholarly fields were piepared by the standard cuniculum of the past 
(The only one they could getl) The "good old days" weie better than 
the present with its untciiainty, its expeiimcntalion, its criLiial discus 
stons Persons taking this stand are clearly maniftsung an ignoiance of 
simple historical facts, an ignorance so naive as to be almost iniantile 
Criticism of and change in curriculums and methods of leaching have 
been continuous from the beginnings of recorded history The succession 
of criticisms and changes illustrates a fact of basic importance the con- 
tinuity of effort to bung curriculums into line with changing social needs, 
into line with ever greater knowledge of the educative process Opposi- 
tion to change in education holders close upon dangerous slupidil) 
Criticism began early Curriculums which existed many centuries 
before the Christian era were evidently unsatisfactory to some citizens 
Clay tablets representing some of the most ancient civilizations contain 
statements from txaspcialetl patents and tax payers smiilai in tone to 
statenients made during the inteivening 5000-6000 years A few almost 
duplicate word for word criticisms appearing in the current pi ess 

Confucius writing in the fifth century BC made a statement which 
would be accepted today by many persons 

The teachers of today just go on repeating things in rigmarole lashion, annoy 
the students with constant questions, and repeat the same things over and over 
again They do not try to find out what the students natural inclinations are, 
so that students are forced to pretend to like their studies, nor do they try to 
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bring out rhe best in their talents What they give to the students is wrong in 
the first place and what the) expect of the student is just as wrong As a result, 
the students hide their favorite readings and hate their teachers, are exasperated 
at the difficulty of their studies and do not know what good it does them 
Although tliey go through the regular course of instruction, they are quick to 
leave when they are through This is the reason for the failure of education 
today 

Approximately one thousand years later, St Augustine indicates that 
dll IS not well within the school 

enim vela pendent hminibus grammaticanum scholarum, sed non ilia 
magis honorem secreti quam tegunentum errons significant 

(True It is, that there are curtains at the entrance to grammar schools, but 
they signify not so much the cloth of a state of privacy, as serve for a blind to 
the follies committed behind them ) 

About seven hundred years later and still three hundred years before 
America was discovered, Pctci of Blois (circa 1200) holds forth in very 
modem tone 

Quid enim prodest illis expendere dies suos m his quae nec domi, nee 
militiae, nec in foru, nec in claustro, nec in curia, iicc in eulesia, nec alcui 
prosmt ahcubi, nisi dumtaxat in scholis? 

(For what does it profit them to spend their days in these things whicli 
neither at home, nor in the army nor in business nor in the cloister, nor in 
political affaiis, nor in the church, nor anywhere else are any good to anvone— 
except onl) m the schools) 

Another five centuiies pass and Rousseau’s Emtle (1762) appears con- 
taining vigorous ciiticism and pioposals loi reform Herbert Spencers 
famous essay, 'What Knowledge Is the Most Worth,” published 111 1859 
was a devastating attack upon the Biitish secondary schools, pointing out 
that nothing whatever could be found in those schools which prepared 
the young Englishman to understand and to participate in the life of 
the great empire he was to inherit The ancient world, its history and 
classic literature, dominated the curriculum to the exclusion of the new 
industrial and scientific woild The cveiyday activities of parents, home- 
makers, and breadwinners received no attention whatever If our civiliza- 
tion were to decay and its records be studied later by archaeologists, said 
Spcnccr, it would have to be assumed that oui whole eunieulum was foi 
celibates! Moie than half a century after Spencer's strictuies, the survey 
of a city in the United States revealed that about nine times as much 
attention was given to Roman life, customs, and citizenship as to the 
same topics concerning the United States 

Under a title strangely reminiscent of Spencer’s essay in 1859, there 
appeared in 1939 a significant volume by Robcit S Lynd,^ an eminent 

1 Robert S Lynd Knowledge far What? (Princeton NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1939) Sec pnrticuinriv pp 836 B37 Entire volume should be knovn to educational 
leaders 
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sociologist The book. Knowledge j&i WhaO, presents a compelling case 
for the place of social science in our culture and in education, just as 
Spencer had pleaded the earlier case for the physical and biological 
sciences The Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association brought out in 1944 able booklet entitled 'Education 
for All American Youth ’ The attack was positive in that a new program 
was proposed in some detail Criticism of the old is indirect but clearly 
repeats for schools of the United States what Spencer had said of British 
schools eighty-eight "years before, the bulk of the curriculum is of little 
value to the majority of pupils 

An interesting illustration of progress in the United States In three 
quotations we have a significant illustration of the recency of success in 
studying the curriculum in operation and in impiovmg it 

In 1923 Charters said - 

The school curriculum is the latest great soc1.1l agency to feci the effect of ilu 
iheory of evolution Biology for sixty years has recognized the fact that living 
structure is modified to serve the functions of plants and mimals Sociology, 
economics, and history accept the fact that the forms of institutions are de 
termmed by the attempts of man to make his environment mniister to his needs 


While all these revolutionary changes have been uiuki tvay, the iheory of 
the fornhiLion of the curriculum has been slow to read to them The curriculum 
builder has felt that the specialists who orgmize the subjects have de 
veloped the best curriculums 


One would expect that those profound changes in the aims of educiuon which 
follow revolutions in world thought would be reflected in equally fundamental 
changes in the curriculum of the scliool, but in practice the ch inges havi always 
been tardy and have seldom been complete 

in the present period, when the world thought has been turning to a con 
sidcration of social ficts and ideils the theory of the aims of education has been 
modified but the changes in the curriculum in actual operation arc still quite 
inconsiderable 

Four years later in 1927 Rugg 111 vivid, dynamic language points thf* 
issue even more sharply " 

Not once in a century and a half of national history has the curriculum of 
the school caught up with the dynamic content of American life Whether of 
colonial reading or reckoning school, Latin grammar school, academy, or modern 
junior high school, the curriculum has lagged behind our current civilization 
Although the gap between the two has been markedly cut down in the last 

zW W Charters, Curnrulum Construction (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
i 98 d)> PP vii, 3 4 Quoted by special permission of the publishers 

R Harold Rugg The School Curriculum and the Drama of American Life,’ m 
Curriculum Making Past and Present, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National So 
ciety for ihe Study of Education (Bloomington, 111 , Public School Publishing Co, 
1927), Ch 1 , Part 1 , extracts from pp j 16 Quoted by peimission of the Society 
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ihiet quarteia ot a century, iicv ertUeless the American ;.diool has been essenti 
ally academic Today, much of the gap pemsts 

Not only has there been a huge gap between the curriculum and American 
life, a similar one has persisted to the present day between the growing child 
ind the curriculum There are, indeed, three critical factors in the educauon 
process t he child, contemnorar v American soaety, and, standing between them, 
the school curriculum 

No, m more than a hundred years of systematization of the national educa- 
tional scheme, the materials of insmiction have not only been largely aloof 
from, indeed, foreign to, the institutions and culture of the American people, 
they have failed equally to provide for maximal child growth If the curriculum 
of our schools is to serae its true function, however, it must be reconstructed on 
a cwofold basis Adequate provision must be made for creative personal develop- 
ment and tolerant understanding of American life must be erected as the great 
guiding goal of education Its i ernnstruction , therefore, must concentrate upon 
two foci^child growth and the dynamic content of American avilization 


In a hundred years, however, the public school has lagged far behind It has 
never caught up with the momentum of industry, business community life 
or politics Only rarely has it succeeded m dealing with contemporary issues and 
conditions, nevei has t anticipated social needs the halo of the past has 
oriented those who hive made the content of our school curriculum 


Let us consider Arst, therefore, in this attempt to understand curriculum 
making, the startling contrast between life and education on the North \men 
can continent from Washington to Coolidge Because of the hiatus between the 
two, It IS of crucial importance that we study us course Indeed, no task ton- 
froiUing the curriculum-maker is of greater importance than that of bridging 
the current gulf between them He who would undertake the task, how'ever, must 
have a clear understanding of the development of the curriculum during the 
past century and of the method of us cunstrucuun as well as an appreciation 
of the ever increasing momentum of American life during this period To these 
historical considerations we shall now address ourselves 

Rugg's emphasis upon the historical background of curriculum con- 
struction IS sound It IS impossible to study intelligently the curriculum 
in operation without knowing the genealogy of that curriculum * Mean- 
while we may note that Rugg continues the account above in a thrilling, 
vividly written chapter which contiasts the vigorous drama of American 
life with the quietly conservative curriculum 

A great nation of fabulous wealth and power springs up, an agricul- 
tural civilization changes to an industrial one, political and social rela- 
tionships change profoundly— the whole face of life changes! New 

4 Abbreviated summary outlines of Ihis background will be found in William H 
Burton, Introduction to Education (New York, D Appleton Century Company, Inc, 
19^4), Chs 9, 10, 15 17 Also in the Arst edition of the volume here revised Appendix 
pp 969 

A more extended summary will be foiiml in the Twenty Sixth Yearbook, op at, 
and especially m Harold O Rugg, American Life and the School Curriculum (Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1936) 
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problems and lelationships of complex and terntvmg import appear 
And what of the cuiriculum— the agency which is to prepare for life? 
What pait did the school play either in shaping the new civilization, 
interpreting it, or even understanding and preparing for it? 

the lazy giant— the public school— sleeps peacefully on, unaware of shaping 
issues 1 

About all that can be said is that the "giandeur that was Gieece and 
the gloiy that was kome" persisted calm and undisturbed m the cur- 
riculum To be sure there were fragmentary, limited, local efforts to 
adjust to new demands Some of these were reasonably successful but no 
movement of scope and power enieiged 

Ten yeais pass, and in 1937 there appears this paiagiaph " 

In rerent )ears the school curriculum has been .1 focal point of criticism, 
conflir r and a((n ity Oui of this welitr is emerging a new and mndern curricu 
lum which differs in many fundamental respects from rhe placidly accepted 
curriculum of a lew years ago 


* The mndern cuiruiilum is an outgrowth and expression nJ ihe principles of 
demnerarv md is intended to aid in ihe achievemeni of democratic ideals As 
the (oiKtju of democracy is expanded and alteied in ihc pusenre of shilling 
social 111(1 ccdinological conditions so should ihc sthool curnciiliim whith 
serves ii he modified and revised in oid(i that Us iundionil vilms may he 
mainl lined at 1 maximum Ihe expcniniiu tl philusopliy umlerlun^ tlie modern 
cuiiKiiluiii funlier explains its (xpiimienti) natiiic nid iis Lonuniious stale 
of (lunge Ihe psycholog) oi the modern eurnciihiin is distinguished by its 
einjih ISIS on pupil purposes maiuriiion levels iiiiegi Utng e\peiieiiL> a, and the 
peisoiiality efleels oi all aspects ul school life 

The piophecy by Rugg that clemoeiatic American life and the nature 
oi the learner would beconu basic eousidei ations is boinc out by 
Mdikenzie's report Cuii iciiluiiis, lurtlieniioie die being basically iccon 
stiuctcd 01 developed instead ot being nicicly rearranged 

Certain modern critics lag behind curriculum development 1 he new 
funttioiidl cuiiiculum wliuh is emerging and which is in operation 111 
many places has brought about an odd situation in regard to public 
and piofessional ciiiicism Ciiticisni, liistoneally, was dneeted in tht 
mam at outmoded, static, and incompetent couises or cuinculums 
Valuable criticisms of this type are still heard but a new type ot criticism 
IS also emerging Criticisms arc today dneeted sometimes at the most 
sound, modern, useful, functional type of course and curneulum The 
curriculum in many plates, perhaps lor the first time in history, is now 
definitely m advance of public understanding The reasons foi this, the 

r ruienty Sixth Yearbook, op rtt p is Quoted by permission of the Society 

1 Gordon N Mackenzie, “Supcivisiun Confronts a Changing Curnculiim, California 
Journal of Llenientari LducaliOJi, Vol r, (Febiuary, 1937) pp 13(1 
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dangers, and the corrections of the situation are important to all who 
exercise educational leadership Let us examine a brief summary 
/fcurrent nriiicisms of modern education, its curriculum and proceduies 
appear in numerous articles and books^^ Argument has raged in both 
lay and professional periodicals and in the daily press The controversy 
has now reached the stage in which adequate summaries of scattered 
materials are appearing Extensive summaries ^ are readily available to 
all interested students and field woikers Because of this and in the 
interests of space conservation, the discussion below is sharply curtailed 
The points outlined are stated without the usual limiting or qualifying 
particulars which would develop in detailed discussion There is no 
intention to be dogmatic but merely to summarize in brief space the 
major points derived from a voluminous literature 

The principal criticisms widely voiced may be i educed to a few 
sentences^^hc modern school 

1 Does not teach the ^ R’s does not give ade(]uaie grounding in the Junda- 
mentals" 

2 Ib soft (there is no disiiplmc, the thilcl docs as he pleases) lets ’ Willie 
express himself but dots not make him obey 

^ Lacks stand irds 

4 lb not produang leaders 

These criticisms of the mcKicin school, did the ciities but know it are 
more chai actci ibLic of (he iiaditional srhooh The tyj>icri] 11 riditional 
Liitnculum la which many wish to “reiuin/’ lags lar, lar, behind nur 
sLiLiitific knowledge about the learner and his learning pioeesses, fai 
behind out knowledge about adapting the curriculum to social needs 
The curiiculum foi which many plead is actually formal, siatic, and 
badly out ol step with modern knowledge TJie modern curriculum, in 
contrast, IS fai from being "easy” or "soft,*’ or neglectful ol the funda- 
mentals Ir IS cleaily in line with huge bodies of valid facts dtn\ed from 
basic scientific reseaich in biology, physiology, pediatrics, anthropology, 
psychiatry, sociology, not to mrniion psychology and education itself 

Cnticism conternmg the 3 R s is so common and so widespread that 
before considering the factual answer below, it might be well to pondei 
the following counter-statement Many schools, fai pom neglecting the 
5 ii'j have been so pieorcupied with them that they have neglected the 

7 idvinture in American Education, the story of the Eight Year Study in five vol 
nines The Story of the Eiirht Year Plan, Exploring the Curriculum, Appraising and 
Recording Student Ptogrtss Did They Succeed in College?, Thirty Schools Tell Their 
Stuiy (New \Qrk, Havper k Brothers trum 1942-1945) 

I Piul Leonard and \lvin C Enrich An Evaluation of Modem Education (New 
Ynik D Appleton-Century Company, Inc 1912) A well written, easily read volume 
summarizing 154 investigitions Note the excellent bibliography Probably the best 
'tingle volume a>ailablc 

William H Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities (New York D Appleton- 
Century Companv Int 1914) Brief, easily read summaries See Chs g and 4, particu 
larly pp 9 i 89 and lis iso Cli!» 7 and 8, particularly pp 254-239 Note bibliographies 
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Vitally iifipoitavt outcojnt^ of citizenships social competences and the 
ability to be secure m a changings dynamic civilization 

four criticisms listed above may be accompanied by four sug 
gesLions made by the critics 

1 Let us "return to ihe g R’s" return to the "Eundamentals " 

2 Let us "get tough" in disciplining youth, make children do as they aic 
told hold them to difficult distasteful usks and "make them like it’ 

g Let us return to the reputable standards of yesteryear to the stiK uiu 
form, academic standard of mastery of specified sub)ect*matter, let us ha\e 
‘no nonsense", let us have done with this ‘activity or ' experience 
( urnculum 

4 Let us return to stiff ruthless competition between pupils so that leaders 
will emerge as the weaker ones fill 

Defoie taking up tlic more fundainciu.il aspceis, four quick answci s 
may be made 

1 The school has never at any lime, anywhere, deserted the g R's, the funda 
nuiUiU Tliey are taught in every sthooi in the l.ind 

2 The modern definition of discipline and the scitnufir knowledge ribout 
discipline ire flatly contradictory to popular belief The development ol 
sclf-discipliiie IS quite diffeient from the maintenance of order through 
repiessive discipline Development of self discipline is an inescapible 
necLsiity in i demotraev, and ii cannot be developed without opportunity, 
to exncise choice and to make mistakes A verv different school regime re 
suits which disturbs uninformed persons 

g The tradirional sthooi never at any tune, anywhere met its own ’stiff’ 
standards Ihe unreality of those standards played a put in the ehmina 
lion of go per eent of all pupils early in the grades The fact learnings 
eonstituting the standards weit soon forgotten The very recuirence cf the 
culicisins indicates failuu to meet ihest standaidi 

Worse than that, the traditional sehool completely neglected far mort 
important Li|jts of learnng, namely development of behavior controls in 
the form ol understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and so forth It 
completely ncglciiccl creative education 

4 I lie modern defiiiiLKin of leadership, ihe type ol leadership in the modern 
world, and the scientific knowledge about its development arc flitly con 
iradictorv to papular beliefs The mndrrn sthonJ develops beiici and 
inure rounded leaders than ihe old 

The causes for these erroneous criticisms are, somt of them, simple, 
others are moic complex and important The simple reasons foi the 
blunders in jutlgmciii aie m general 

1 The critics do not know the facts, particularly concerning pupil achieve- 
ment in the g R s the development of more important learning outcomes, 
the development of leadership, ihe development of ereauve expression 

2 Critics fall into certain extremely simple logical errors 

a The highly selected group of pupils of the earlier penod and tlieir 
adiieveiiient is compared with the extremely heterogeneous group of the 
present, all the children of all the people’ and ihcir achievement 
6 A bright adult from a selected group is compared with an average oi 
dull iliiJd now in school 
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c Freak cases, extreme illuatracions, gossip, cartoons are accepted as evi 
dence 

d Individual cases are used “I knew a boy," "I tned that and it won’t 
work ’ 

3 Nostalgic longing for the return of conditions which never existed in the 
first place is common among forty year-old adolescents The 'good old 
days" were better, women were fairer, winteia were hardier flowers 
bloomed better— but it wasn t sol 

The more serious reasons for criticism of modern curnculums are 
highly important and deserve attention from all educational workers 
7 he errors of the lay critic rest in part surely upon the failure of profes- 
sional leaders to explain modern educational science and to keep school 
patrons abreast of developments 

/ 

The lay public and less well-trained teachers are upset by the uncertainty 
and insecurity which inevitably accompanies periods of great social change 

The world is unquestionably in such a period A new civilization is 
emerging with its inevitable dislocation of settled beliefs and ways of 
doing things Criticism is directed at all new beliefs and practices m 
government, in the industrial world, and in the social order generally 
The curriculum of the school receives its share The real cause is not 
weakness in the curriculum but the basic fcai of unccitainty and in 
security Teachers and the lay public all know the 3 R’s, they know the 
multiplication table They are sure of these, they feel safe and secuic 
When, however, they tackle problemsolving, teaching to think free 
group discussion, the use of varied activities within a class group, they arc 
frightened There is no such stability to group discussion as there is to 
the multiplication tables or the capitals of the statcsl The management 
of group discussion and of varied activities is far dillercnt horn listening 
to rote repetition of the tablcsl Certain peisons art upset and plead foi 
a return to simpler days * 

Z The liy public d nuny teachers do not believe that certain learning 
activities and outcomes which are primary in modern curriLulums, really 
belong to youth and to childhood 

a The development of judgment, the power to choose and decide 
b The exercise of initiative and responsibility 
c The ability to plan and to develop purposeful activity 
d The power of self-discipline 

The public knows that a baby cannot learn to walk without practicing 
No one can learn to skate or dance without practice But when it comes 
to exercising judgment and learning to exercise judgment, then "children 
are too young" “Mother knows best” and will make all decisions for the 

I he writer la indebted for certain points and apt phrasea to Dr £ H Reeder of 
the University of Illinois and to Dr Ruth Cunningham executive secretary of the As 
aocjdtion foi iiupervision and Curriculum Development Unpublished addresses, March 
*-l’ *945 before the Harvard Teachers Asaociation annual convention 
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child Children must be taught to “dq as they are told, to obey Then 
all of a sudden when he grows up and becomes an adult the child is 
expected to exercise judgment and to be self-controlled 

All the learnings which are so important in the modern curriculum 
are matters of growth Development should begin in the nursery The 
"fundamentals," the 3 R’s themselves are obviously developmental, in- 
creasing in efficiency with continued practice and use Judgment, self- 
control, the acceptance of responsibility can be learned in no other way 
than through opportunity and practice from the beginning "The public 
IS honestly convinced that these are adult level techniques and arc no 
part of the cuiriculum for childhood, the curriculum should stick to 
giving facts These views are flatly contradicted by all known facts 

H The lay public and man) less well-trained teachers are completely mistaken 
in iheir belief about the nature of mind and of learning 

The following statement is admittedly oversimplified but ample exten- 
sion IS easily available The average citizen’s beliefs about mind and 
Icaining are usually naive and inarticulate but can be described in part 
as follows 

a The mind is something like a cold storage plant like i ilothes closet, or 
ocher storehouse reservoir or depository 

b Patents and teachers fill this storehouse with facts we place them there anil 
let them stav there 

c The facts and ideas scored there, if they were well taught in the first place, 
will remain good and usable indefinitel), they ran lx inllrd up Ini use 
anytime and will function as 'good as new ' 

d The mind is a limited space, therefore we had better stick 10 fundamentals 
and not clutter up this limited area with other things 

"These ideas again, no matter how siiiceiely held, aic all flatly contra 
dieted by voluminous evidence The persistence of (c) even with trained 
thinkers is a mystery since everyday experience contradicts it continu 
ously The mind and learning are dynamic, not static The things learned 
must be used to retain then vigor 

A few criticisms are malicious. Educational leaders shoeild Lace the 
fact that certain criticisms, worded as chose above, emanate from powerful 
persons with vested interests There is clearly the attempt, constant 
through history, to curtail the enlightenment of the average citizen 
These appear chiefly in the daily press and in the publications of various 
"associations" dedicated to saving the schools These criticisms must be 
met by courageous counterattack prepared by associations of professional 
educators 

The responsibility of educational leaders concerning these criticisms 
The basic reason for the prevalence of misunderstanding and of non- 
sensical criticisms of improved cumculums and methods of teaching, is 
the failure of educational leaders to provide for adequate community 
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participation in developing educational programs The value of com- 
munity participation has been made amply clear in preceding chapters 
The facts about education and learning have not been presented properly 
or adequately to the public Presentation of factual background is even 
more important when participation is lacking Earlier in the current era 
of improvement some leaders failed to present any evidences concerning 
the effectiveness of new developments Today the situation is reversed, 
many critics failing to present any evidence at all Today there is no 
excuse for failure by anyone to present data The methods of deriving 
tlata concerning current programs are well known A huge volume of 
validated backgiound material is now available, some of it derived 
diiectly from on-going programs, and some of it, as indicated earlier, 
from half a dozen 1 elated scicniiffc fields 
'Criticisms of new developments are likely to clear up as leadeis take 
the public completely into their confidence and explain in simple, non- 
technical terms the discoveries of modern science regarding education 
This does not mean that we employ that baibaious ttim and concept, 
"selling ’ the schools to the public It means to employ that basic necessity 
in demociatic society, wide participation by the public in the actual 
Icvclopment of the piogram A public relations prugiam as a part of 
the total pioject is legitimate 

Participation will not only remove uncertainty by substituting under- 
standing but will familiarize the public with the psychology and piocess 
if change The inevitability of change in a dynamic society, the principles 
and techniques useful in overcoming inertia, in stimulating social inven- 
tion, 111 changing beliefs, customs, and habits, become familiar Fear of 
he unknown and uncertain is thus reduced 

•\n excellent type of competent, informed, and dynamic leadership is 
rcquiied Failing a reasonable degree of adequate leadership, the efforts 
if the inert, the uninlormed, or the malicious will succeed in part 

'Continuous criticism a sign of health A minority of school officers 
and public leaders who are reaciionai les ol the ' congenital" or "glandu- 
lar type, look upon the historic sciics of criticisms wiih smug satisfaction 
"Improvement ol the curriculum is just another passing fad ” "Radicals 
and dissatisfied persons alone wish to tamper with the Lime honored 
subject-matter ' We, however, know the eternal verities " "We stick to 
what we are doing ' "The curriculum does not ever change greatly " 
Another group of uncritical individuals is sometimes discouraged by the 
criticisms "We do not make much progress, do we?” "We are just where 
we were ’’ 

The more informed attacks, on the contrary, are excellent signs of 
progress Reactionaries and superficial observers alike overlook the fact 
that it IS a different curriculum which each time is under criticisim 
Criticism, both negative and positive, careful analvses of curriculums in 
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the light of life needs, and constructive efTort toward improvement, con^ 
stitute an unending senes of rotating activities /kach curriculum 
severely criticized was an improvement over the one just before, and so 
on through the centuries The continuous, critical analysis of cmiitulums 
by competent scholars, instead of affording conservatives an opportunity 
to stand pat, to "remain true to the fundamentals," does, in fact, supply 
the best evidence showing why iL is impossible to stand p»at^ 

Historical changes in curriculum procedures summarized The basic 
changes which have taken place in curriculum principles and leadership 
have been presented in considerable detail in several places The follow- 
ing IS an extremely abbreviated summary 


s 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Change in Aim and Purpose 

a The aim is no longer to train some for leadership, many as followers 
and all in the formal routines of democracy, it is toward both leadership 
and service for all as aoility and occasion permit, toward a broad, func- 
UOiiiil belief and practice uf democracy instead of limited, formal, 
concept 

h The ami is no longer mastery of an abstract, verbal and intellectual 
curriculum but is growth and development ol the individual 
Change in Orientation 

The almost exclmiic interest in the past is giving way to a concern for the 
present and the future (Ihe wisdom uf the pai.i, the cultural heritage 
will be utilized far more effertively within a living situation than when 
imposed widiout a reason apparent to the learner ; 

Change in Content 

a From classical and traditional subject matter 10 lunciional materials 
and experiences dealing with current problems 
b From material to be accepted to material which stimulaieh independent 
thought and judgment 

c From emjjhasi'i upon study habits to emphasis ujion work habits 
Change in Organization 

a Elementary level typical subject organizations are gi/ing way to proj- 
ects, centeis of interest, subject-matter units, and to functional or ex- 
perience units 

b Secondary level a functional core is appearing which extends general^ 
education upwird The special subjects are being reorganized in the, 
light of piesentday needs New subjects and areas of experience arc 
being added 
Change in Standards 

The measurement of mastery of adult selttied subject matter skills at giieii 
intervals is giving way to continuous evaluation of pupil growth in de 
sirable knowledges, skills, understandings, attitudes, behavior patterns, and 
so forth 

Change in Methods of Developmeni 

a From exclusive leadership by professors, subject specialists, administra 
tive oHicers, toward couperauve leadership of these and many other 
persons teachers, all school officers, child psychologists, laymen, and 
various speaalists 

b From arm chair, scissors, and paste to cooperaiive development and ex- 


perimentation 
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SECTION a 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF REASONS SHOWING THE NECESSITY 
FOR CONTINUOUS CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

A sketchy outline of major causes is all chat is possible here Students 
or field workers unaware of Che necessary background are urged Co avail 
themselves of the ample literature To engage in educational leadership 
without reasonable knowledge in this area is to be intellectually reckless 

The gap between life and the curnculiun must be narrowed, The one 
fundamental reason for curriculum revision stands out starkly iCurricu- 
lums must he under constant revision in order to keep pace'with the 
constantly changing needs of the individual and of society Education is 
one of the basic institutions and social forces through which society and 
civilization aie perpetuated, and through which the individual may 
realize his own unique possibilities Education is to introduce succeeding 
generations into the culture surrounding them, prepare them to live 
within It, and, more important, prepare them to participate in improving 
that culture Society is not fixed and eternal, it is dynamic and emergent 
Inventions, social and mechanical, new alignments of wealth and power 
change the structure of society Old needs and activities disappear, new 
ones emerge The "fundamentals” of an education for participation in a 
simple, isolated, pioneer, agrarian society, are futile as preparation for 
participation m a complex, interdependent, urbanized, industrial, civili- 
zation The 3 R's are an important but small part of the truly necessary 
"fundamental" curriculum j 

Curnculums have always lagged behind the needs of society, behind 
scientific knowledge about how to meet those needs The lag does not 
matter much during settled, sterile periods, but becomes of very great 
importance in times of crisis in civilization Survival of a civilization 
could conceivably be involved i Revision of the curriculum could easily 
become the critical factor in the "race between education and disaster "/ 

The curriculum for the selected few must be expanded to meet the 
neeils of "all the children of all the people ” One ol the aims of the 
American dream is that of bringing education to "all the children of all 
the people " Progressive tightening of the compulsory attendance laws 
succeeded in bringing practically all the children of all the people into 
the elementary school during the first quarter of this century The events 
from 1929 to 1935 brought approximately 70 per cent of the possible 
secondary population into the schools Large groups of persons appeared 
m school who had hitherto not desired or who had been demed an educa- 
tion In addition there came the lame, the halt, and the blind, the tuber- 
cular, the delinquent, the mentally deficient For the first time in the 
history of civilization a school system was called upon to educate all, not 
m^ely the able and willing 

/The traditional school was organized largely for those (1) wishing to 
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attend, (a) possessing interest and ability, and (3) probably going on in 
school and backed in their desire by the homes Into this school organized 
for a small number of select students came hordes who (1) did not want 
to attend, (a) had little interest in or ability for the curriculum as then 
organized, (3) were not going on and who were not backed by the home 
What happened? The school was entirely ignorant of the needs, desires, 
or abilities of the new horde, and besides had nothing to offer them if 
It had known their needs The traditional formal curriculum suited to 
bright pupils preparing for higher institutions was set before the new 
groups They could take it or leave it For a long period they left it. 
School was an unhappy place, with early elimination for large numbers , 

The relationship of this to bad citizenship, to delinquency, and to 
many lesser ills in social life was eventually recognized The schools of 
the United States accepted this great challenge— and have been engaged 
ever since in remaking curriculums to serve new groups and new needs, 
to improve the offerings for older groups 

Educational research stimulated reorganization A chapter is devoted 
to research and its contributions, hence but a lew sentences will be used 
here A half century of research and child study has developed a truly 
huge body of material about children and adolescents, about their growth 
and development, about their learning activities, about their social and 
emotional development, and about individual differences among them 
The personal-social moral development of the indnidual is as important, 
perhaps more impoitant than the narrowly intellectual development 
Growth in understanding of a dynamic, interdependent society is an 
important part of the education of all individuals laige numbers of 
new "subjects," and later "areas of experience” have been added, of 
necessity, to the curriculum 

The retention of traditional subjects and subject organization is not 
historically nor functionally sound on all levels Inquiry into the typical 
subject organiration of current courses and curriculums thiows additional 
light upon the problem What is the origin of "subjects"? How did the 
subject form originace? How was content for given subjects selected? 
Why the particular subjects now constituting the curriculum? How did 
Latin and home economics come to be offered m the same school? Why 
are some subjects elective, others required? 

Subjects were organized by bright, mature, adult scholars who ab- 
stracted the necessary materials from real life Human knowledge origi- 
nated in the necessary activities connected with daily life Early man 
while securing food, clothing, and shelter, evolved skills and discovered 
tacts Primitive minds did not separate knowledge or skill from the 
occasion m which it was used Brilliant intellects later made the separa- 
tion Number could be separated from the things numbered Numbers 
could be manipulated quite apart from the real things Irom which they 
had been derived Arithmetic was organized by minds capable of abstract 
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intellectual endeavor Geometry, grammar, even such living things as 
literature and history eventually were widely separated front their origins 
This IS an interesting psycho-historical phenomenon 

The logic of subject organization is that of the material itself, not the 
dynamic logic of the immature mind learning new materials The 
separate subjects, products of expert abstract thinking, of high grade 
adult intellect, were then given to little children of immature intellect 
and with necessarily limited life experience! The typical subject curricu- 
lum in the elementary school is a patent absurdity! Revision movements 
have gone a long way toward a lifelike, unified curriculum The par- 
ticular subjects now in use in the secondary school were once directly 
useful m the real life of those who studied those subjects Latin secured 
Its place in the curriculum originally for the very same reason that 
consumer education, biology for life, propaganda analysis, the study of 
comparative economic systems, and courses on the family, now ask inclu- 
sion usefulness in the real life of the times He who clamors for the 
retention of the sacred elements of the present curriculum or who 
demands that Latin or geometry be required of all pupils is not merely 
Ignorant of history, he ts ignorant of the origin and nature of geometry 
as such (Let it be noted here that the foregoing is not an argument for 
the total exclusion of Latin, geometry, or other older subjects The argu- 
ment IS for realignment of the curriculum with the life needs of various 
groups of persons ) No list of subjects can possibly contain the elements 
of general education once and for all No list of subjects has ever persisted 
indefinitely— despite the efforts of many intrenched routinistsl The great 
developments in the secondary curriculum in the last fifteen years are in 
part due to greater knowledge of the simple structure of the curriculum 
divisions 

Studying the course of study and the curriculum in action are not 
passing fads They are permanent and fundamental activities of the 
educational scene in the United States The general movement is rapidly 
becoming more effective, the results more successful 

Obstacles and difficulties are present The glamor and prestige of time- 
honored (and shop-worn) cumculums persists The tendency of human 
activities and institutions to crystallize operates in education as elsewhere 
Inertia, comfort in easy routines, the security of tenure all operate to 
aggravate what has been called the professional disease of teachers, the 
reluctance to study one’s own business The nature and administration of 
education develops an attitude of almost complete indifference to re- 
sponsibility for results on the part of many The distance between the 
classioom and proof of its effects upon the learner is a serious di^culcy 
Improvement in these areas will come through improvement m teacher 
training and selection, improvement of m-service training with its devel- 
opment of cooperative activities, and eventually through elevation of 
professional attitudes and standards The modem movement toward con 
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tinuous evaluation of results as a part of the on-goin^ instructional pro- 
-am Will reduce the gap between teaching and its results 

The pace within the curriculum movement does, however, accelerate 
almost as we watch it Inertia is no longer respectable and receives less 
tolerance The obstructionist is treated with more decision if he persists 
after opportunity to study and participate Experimentation, study 
groups, regional confeienccs, woikshops are mcieasingly ustd City, state 
and national piograms arc emerging 


SECTION 7 

BRIEF SUMMARY OK IMPORTANT'* llEVETOPMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The history of efforts to change the curriculum in the United States 
The early history of the curriculum from Colonial limes until appioxi- 
matcly 1895 is the story of the evolution of the Lraditional, typical subject 
curriculum The curriculum became a sequence ol gi ided units through 
which, theoretically, childien passed one unit per year The pupils were 
loughly in chionological groups and the cumculum supposedly adjusted 
to their maturity levels Actually the cuiriruium was foimal logical, ami 
adapted neither to the childien nor to life 
Early demands for reform Even before this iratliiional cuiriruium was 
perfected it was under criticism As caily as 1870 cffoi t was made to break 
the lockstep in the grades In 1874-1875 attacks were made on the lack 
of articulation between school divisions From iBS0 critical analysis and 
suggestions for improvement were continuous increasing steadily in 
number and vigor Ihe Conimitiee of Ten, formed to cunsidei sonu ol 
the criticisms, turned in a reactionary report in 1893 which reiaidul 
progress Otherwise most ol the analyses were forward looking 

The writings and addresses of W T Harris, Francis W Parker, 
President Eliot, President Harper, and John Dewey argued for shortening 
and enriching the elementary curriculum, eliminating much drdl 
material, introducing stimulating matenals earliei, adapiing to the 
nature of the learner and to the needs of life 

The increasing effect of the compulsory attendance laws made the 
problem very acute since the traditional curriculum was even less fitted to 

B Note Texts in education are constantly criticized as cnnt-iinmg unlimited, un 
necessary, tedious repetition Authors arc doubtless Jed into this rcpctiiioii b) a natural 
desire for adequacy and coherence 

To treat adequately the lustoncal background of ciirnriiliim development would 
necessitate two if not three, chapters This would be out of place in a superviiiion 
volume, but more important, the material (fl) should already he known to competent 
supervisors and advanced students, and (ft) us easily availalile in accessible references 
Hence the authors have adopted the device o( including here an extremely skeletonized 
outline Any superviiHir 01 siudeni who is not reasonably familiar with the material 
available in the literature is urged to do some rapid reading before going further ^^lt^ 
tbe supervisory prohlem and the curriculum 
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the many types of children now being brought into school for the first 
time 

The application of scientific methods to measuring outcomes and to the 
analysis of learning difficulties gave objective evidence of some of the 
glaring defects of the traditional curriculum 

The indictment of the traditional curriculum Out of all this emerged 
a country-wide indictment of the 8-4-4 graded school with its lock-step 
sequence of logically arranged subject-matter It was said that too much 
time was consumed in educating people, life needs were not met, indi- 
vidual differences were neglected, gifted children were retarded, articula- 
tion and transition from division to division were faulty It was held that 
the elementary curriculum could be shortened two years and at the same 
time enriched, that the secondary curriculum could begin two years 
earlier, provide better for diffci cnees in ability and interest, be shortened, 
enriched, and organized into one coherent unit The necessity for lifelike 
learning situations was continuously stressed 

Efforts at improvement 1 Admimshative tinkning The first efforts 
at improvement were naturally by school administrators This resulted 
in much tinkering with classification, giadalion, irregular promotion 
peiiods, differentiated courses, two- and three-track systems, individualized 
instruction, and tlic like This was a period of reshuffling and rearrang- 
ing, but not of rcotgatiizing the curriculum 

2 Reorganization by subject-matter committees Numerous committees 
of subject-matter specialists, later including psychologists and educational 
authorities, attempted to write new curnculums A very large number of 
committee reports on various subjects and school divisions arc available 
The committee technicjuc has contributed in various ways both good and 
bad The best known of these coninmtees are rhe Committee of Ten 
(1B95), the Committee of I dicen on Elementary Education (1895), the 
Committees on Economy of Time which made foui reports ai various 
times, the Commission on the Reoiganization of Secondary Education 
(1920) Other committees m more recent limes are the Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements, the Classical Investigation, the Modern 
Language Study, and various others devoted to histoty and the social 
studies Some of these committees were organized by the National Educa- 
tion Association or by Us subsidiary departments Others were either 
organized or financed by the various foundations in this country 

In classes where students are not reasonably familiar with these com- 
mittees, reports on the strong and weak points of this technique, class 
reports should be made 

3 The application of scientific methods to curriculum construction 
Considerable impetus was given the whole problem through the use of 
so-called scientific methods of attacking curriculum problems This tech- 
nique IS illustrated and critically evaluated in Chapter XVII of this vol- 
ume Again the results weic both good and bad Much valuable and 
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reliable guidance was secured, but ihere was an unfoitunate tendency 
toward a narrow and limited view of the curriculum Hence there evolved 
a counter-emphasis upon the philosophic consideration of values, aims, 
and desired outcomes 

4 Modem cooperative curriculum construction The foregoing con- 
cepts and procedures dominated the field until approximately 1930, and 
particularly during the igso's The aim was to produce a course of study 
deemed by experts to be sound scientifically and philosophically, and 
then to set about the task of seeing that teachers used it effectively in 
developing their indmdual curnculums Flexibility appeared, bul, m 
the mam, prescription of minimum essentials was dominant 

A new type of activity appeared about 1930 The organismic psychology 
changed our basic conceptions about the learner and his processes Three 
principles of great import began to operate contin uity of grow th, experi- 
ence as the method of learning, and integration as continuing aim 

The principle of growth emphasized the flexible, experimental, 
emergent nature of the individual and of society, the continuity of the 
stream of experience This made for continuous curriculum revision 
Experience as the method of learning threw the many varied learning 
activities operating in real experience into sharp contrast with the 
limited foimal activities of memorizing, drilling, doing tasks undei as 
signment, and so forth Integration emphasized the wholeness and unity 
of individuals and of society and made prominent the icciproral inter 
action between the learner and the learning siiualion The demand foi 
maximum lifelikeness in learning situations was intensified The 
inevitability of expanding the learning situation into the surrounding 
community became apparent 

The emerging and expanding understandings led directly to two con- 
cepts of great importance First, the terms course of study and curriculum 
could not be used inieichangtably Curriculum revision is not the same 
thing as rewriting the course of study Second, the individual classroom, 
the individual teacher, and the individual community school were 
recognized as the stauing points The cooperative concept and practice 
increasingly came to dominate Curriculum improvement starts with 
effort to improve what is going on in individual classrooms and schools 
All types of educational woikers, teachers, subject matter specialists, 
psychologists, supervisors, administrators, laymen, and others work 
together under democratic leadership The technique is that of partici 
patory group endeavor 
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Curriculum Issuci and Questions 
for Discussion 


Instriiclor!. anti ALudents often wish lo engage in general, introductory 
discussion oi funiculuin pioblcms Excellent backgiounf' material can 
be developed while we are leading up to a dchnite analysis ol a given 
sitiiaiion 

iOMI QuFSTIONS SUdSIlD AS AN iNTROnUCTION TO DISCUSSIONS 
or CuRKiruiiM Dfvfiopmfnt 

1 Why IS the traditional curntulum used with seeming success lor years, 
now under such ciuinsin, analysis and change/- 
(t How (lid the gip between lumculum and life develop? 
b How did tlic gip between curnuilum and learner dcNelnp? 
c ^\iut are the chief getural techniques lor reducing these gips? 
d What IS meant by the term “tvoluiioniiry, emergent soei.d orclei and 
vsh.it I1.1S diiL 10 do with the curriculum/' 

a Is the curriculum to be regarded as an instiumeni of social progress? 
a What are the techniques for discovering soeial trends? 
b What are the tediniqucs [oi discussing controversial problems? 
c What are die techniques in gcneial designed to enlighten learners 
concerning propaganda pressure groups, and so foiihr' 

3 Are the general and speciht urns ol education, the content of the cui 
nculum, to be Cielermined with some dihniteness in advance of actual 
tcaeliing learning situations? 

a Should the curriculum be based upon the objeitives, standiirds, needs 
and purposes which ire the fabric of organized mriety, or upon the 
objectives, standards needs and purposes which arc the fabric ol the 
individual s life? 

b Should the emphasis be primarily upon maintaining group solidarity 
ind security, or upon creative self-realizaiion? 
c Should the empliasis be upon general or special education— that is 
upon general culture or vocational efficiency? 

4 Is all, none, or a given part of the curriculum to be required of all 
learners, regardless of origin, present status, and very probable destiny? 
a What shall be the nature of the required core if any? 

b What proportion— roughly— should be common aiid required, and what 
elective? What will be the effect, if any. of local conditions on your 
answer here? 

R67 
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c What shall be the bases of such differentiations as are provided— IQ, 
special ability or interest, probable destiny, and so forth? 
d Should all members of society have free access to education without 
limitation other than capacity to grow? (Stated neg^atively— should edu- 
cation be limited for dull children, for poor children, for children of 
working classes and so forth?) 

c Should preparation for the next higher school be considered, ever, 
never, sometimes? 

/ What IS the place of the so<aUed extra curriculum matenal? 

5 How shall the cumculum be organized— scope and sequence determined? 
a What arc the strengths and weaknesses of organizing by subjects, 

through correlation, through fusion, by units, themes, centers of in- 
terest, social functions, and so forth? 
b What IS meant by integration? 

c How have time allotments been determined in the past? How will 
this problem be affected by some of the newer types of oigamzation? 

6 How shall the curriculum content be selected? 

a What la meant by subject-matter? Is subject-matter still necessary? 
b What IS meant by activities? Will they take the place of subject-matter? 
c What are the cruena under which to select subject-matter and activi- 
ties for the curriculum? 

d What are the techniques for securing the subject matter and activities? 
e What techniques have played a laige part in the past and still inter 
fere with modern techniques? 

7 What is the nature of experience? 

a What IS the difference between direct and vicarious experience^ 
b What curriculum problems are involved in the matter of direct tyj 
vicarious experience? 

6 What IS the nature of the true and desired outcome or outcomes of 
learning experiences’ 

a How should the outcomes be stated, both as objectives and as actual 
outcomes? Is there any difference in this item between the elementary 
and the secondary schools? 

b How should pupil achievement, progress, growth, be marked, recorded, 
or reported? 

c ilhouid the curriculum (course of study) contain or suggest tests and 
techniques for determining progress, evaluating achievement, diag- 
nosing learning difficulties, and so forth? 

9 What should be iht general procedure in reconstructing (or constructing 
anew) the curriculum? 

a What general principles should guide, and general techniques be used? 
b What part should be played by teacher committees, administrators 
and supervisors, a cumculum consultant, subject mitter experts, psy 
chologists, and others? The public? 

c What should be the place of experimental try-out, of recx'imining 
and so forth? 

d What length, of time may safely be set aside within which to complete 
a curriculum revision in a given situation? 

10 What are the criteria for evaluating a cumculum? 

11 What IS the relation of the teacher training institutions to these problems 
of curriculum construction? 
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Some Curriculum Issui^s Remaining Over and Above 
THE Practical Questions 

We are here indebted almost entirely to a review by Philip W L Cox, 

Are These the Real Issues? " which appeared in The Social Fronttet, 
Vol 3 (December, 1936), pp fi8 fig The review deals with the Committee 
of the Secondary Principles on Orientation ol Secondary Education 

1 How are we ,to achieve a funciioning balance between the felt needs 
purposes, and standards of the learner, and ihe objectives standards, and 
necessities implicit m society and in the institutional nature of the school 
as agent of society? 

8 Shall we advocate a curriculum permitting wide and free expenmentaiion 
with materials and methods, or a rather well organized one to be followed 
IS closely as intelligent judgment indicates? 

3 Shall we folloiv the policy of reasonably rapid revi.bion through experi 
mental and tentative evaluations, or the slower policy ot evolutionary 
adjustment? 

4 How far shall ihe curriculum indicate acceptance bv the pupils of intra 
and extra school rdgimis how far indicate discontent and protest, even 
defiance of such of ihe regimes as interfere with that degree of self 
expression noinial and necessary to mental hygiene? 

5 Should the curriculum provide for active participation in real life affairs 
confine itself to institutional experience^ preparatory to life experiences 
confine itself to informational and observational training (vicarious ex 
perience), trusting to the ensironmcnt to complete the training? 

6 How much of the curriculum can be formulated by the pupils, and how 
much formuUted for them? 

7 How shall the curiiculum recognize and provide for the educational lunc 
tions of agencies outside the school recognize and utilize what the pupil 
actually learns outside or shall the curriculum disregard outside agencies 
and learnings because uneven and unorganized? 

8 Shall die cumculum recognize the problems involved in propaganda and 
pressure groups and attempt to handle them or shall it remain aloof 
and attempt merely to exclude propaganda and sidestep pressure efforts 
□r shall It indulge in ‘ safe discussions of these items? 

9 What stand shall the curriculum take on “indoctrmiLion" in general? 
(First what definition shall be accepted for indoctrination?) What shall 
be the attitude in specific reference to “indoctrination' of the principles 
institutions, and aspirations of democracy? 

10 How far shall the cumculum go in deserting or modifying the traditional 
statement of outcomes m terms of principles, facts and skills so as to in- 
clude understandings, insights, appreaations, attitudes, personal soaal 
and moral traits? 

11 How far shall the curriculum modify the traditional symbols of achieve 
ment (marks examinations, diplomas) in favor of more truthful and 
realistic recognitions of actual conduct controls manifested by pupils? 

A diHerent lint of attack is indicated m the following questions 
developed by Alice Micl ^ 

I Alice Miel, Changing the CuTrieulum A Social Process (New York, D Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc, 1946), pp 193 194 
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1 1>> a given consiellation o[ habiu in a school mailing for a desirable 

economy of effort and providing a useful basis of continuity or does it 
represent a crystallization diat is decernng constructive action? 

a Is curriculum change proceeding rapidly enough to prevent further crys- 
tallization and to guarantee sufficient accomplishment yet not too rapidly 
to threaten the security of teachers, parents, and children? 

j How much difference in educational philosophy and teaching procedures 
can be tolerated from school to school and teacher to teacher? How can 
those differences be minimized most safely and effectively? 

4 How can common goals and \alues be arrived at most quickl) and 
genuinely? 

5 Shall teachers, parents, and children be encouraged to express their cui 
rent discontents, whether peity or not, or will this merely heighten an 
existing tendency to End fault with everything? 

0 How will initial interest in curriculum change best be sciuncl in a given 
school community situation? 

7 What internal organization is most satisfactory for a given situation? 

B Will the method of demonstration of the Lffectneness of new ways by 
the school faculty to the community be most effective under given cir- 
cumstances or lb It better to secure community undeTsiandmg and co- 
operation from the start m a particular instance? 

g When should an expert from the outside be brought into the picture 
and how should his services be utilized on a given occasion? 

10 Under what circumstances should bulletins and written announcements 

replace group meetings? , 

11 Under what circumstances may a certain individual be given opportuni 
Lies to practice techniques, such as those of leading a discussion at tlu 
possible expense of group accomplishment? 

12 To what extent should educational leaders bow’ before the unquestioned 
power of groups and individuals in the community? 

13 How shall the matter of authority be managed in a community when 

teachers, the board of education, and the school patrons apparenti) e\ 
peel the administrators and supervisors to operate on an auLhontan ni 
basis? 

14 How shall time be found for cooperative curriculum development with 
out lengthening the teacher's working day unduly? 

15 How can the status leader exert strong leadership without making others 
unhealthily dependent? 

Another set of questions useful in initiating the suivey of a community 
as part of a curriculum program follows 

1 What characteristics do the boys and girls for whom this program is being 
designed possess as individuals wliidi influence what they should be 
taught and how they should be taught? 

2 What IS the nature of the community in which these pupils are living? 
How does It influence (a) what they will learn without the school’s aid 
(&) what they need to learn m school, (c) what their attitude toward 
school is? 

3 To judge from this background, what are the specific behavior patterns 
which it should be the school s job to help pupils to develop? What 
skills, habits dispositions appreciations are to be fostered? 
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4 What IS the nature of the vocaiional and avocational pursuits jn which 
these youn^ people are likely to engage in when they leave school and 
for which they ought to he prepared by the school? 

5 What learning experiences are available and can be used most effectively 
to reach these ends? What books might be read, what activities might be 
undertaken, what things should be seen in order to achieve the purposes 
the school has set for itselP 
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